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By courtesy Metro Pictures Corporation 


Burlesquing Early Day Transportation 


HE motion picture indus- 

try not infrequently turns 

back in its quest for sce- 
narios to the early days of 
transportation. Romance there, 
and the cinema people have not 
been slow to recognize the 
possibility of weaving stirring 
tales of adventure and heroism 
upon the loom of tradition con- 
cerning our first Railroads, the 
Stage Coach and the Pony Ex- 
press. 


But there is also humor in 
early day transportation. The 
contrast between the old-time 
methods with those of today, 
when properly dramatized, ex- 
tends even to the point of in- 


By courtesy Educational Film Exchanges, Lic. 


congruity, and at times be- 
comes, therefore, ludicrous. 


Ins “Our tiespitality, sue 
Metro production featuring 
Buster Keaton, there are sev- 
eral facetious suggestions of 
the shortcomings of early day 
railroading. In one scene taken 
from this picture, a donkey in 
the path of the train refuses to 
budge fronpthe track.) j>ince 
the animal cannot be moved, 
the train crew solves the prob- 
lem by moving the track in- 
stead. — Still“ another 7 scene 
somewhat exaggeratingly por- 
trays the crudity of an early 
day roadbed, with rails so 
dipped that the old-time loco- 


motive in passing over them 
gallops in striking resemblance 
of a hobby horse. 


The pictures below jaine 
“stills” from “The —Broneme 
Express,” a Clyde Coolmegms 
edy, which depicts the “wild 
and woolly West.” In one of 
these scenes the well-known 
comedian poses as a Pony Ex- 
press rider, and in another as a 
Stage Coach driver, intrepid but 
not too discriminating about 
the passengers he ¢arries. Ia 
the third he is seen. on Hm 
guard against any wild Indians 
that might happen to be 
prowling about the trail of the 
Broncho Express. 


Summer 
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Motor Vehicles 


Hot weather pointers on gas mixture, radiation, 
lubrication, care of tires and batteries, etc. 


mobiles (trucks and passenger cars) are 

driven by laymen—by owners, who in the 
great majority of cases have little or no 
practical experience with things mechanical, 
or by chauffeurs who have a general 
knowledge but no technical knowledge, 
or in the case of a motor truck by drivers 
who usually carry on work other than 
driving a truck which requires most of 
their time and study. 

The simplicity of present-day auto- 
mobiles (trucks and passenger cars) and 
the ease with which they are operated 
renders an intimate technical knowledge 
unnecessary, and the further fact that 
there are more than 100,000 service sta- 
tions distributed throughout the United 
States where adjustments and repairs 
may be made with no annoying delay, 
gives owners a singular freedom from 
mechanical annoyances. 

While it is not imperative, it is, how- 
ever, altogether desirable that every car 
owner should thoroughly understand 
his car and that every driver should 
thoroughly understand the car or truck 
he is operating. With such knowledge 
at his command he is always master of 
the situation. He will maintain his car 
more economically, prolong its useful- 
ness and will surely derive much more 
pleasure: from it, for it is a certainty 
that the more one knows about a car the more 
one can enjoy it. 

For those who are operating a new 
machine (truck or passenger car), it is well 
to remember that a new machine requires 
more careful attention during the first few 
days it is used than it does after the parts 
have become thoroughly worked in. Drive 
the car slowly and carefully when new. 
Never start out until you are sure there is 
plenty of oil and water. Frequently inspect 
the brakes, wheel bearings and check up all 
moving parts. 

See that no unnecessary play exists in any 
of the wheels, that all bolts and nuts are 
tight. Make a practice of taking care of 
every repair or adjustment as soon as its 


\|5 is a significant fact that nearly all auto- 


By E. E. La83CHUM 
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necessity is discovered. This attention re- 
quires but little time and may avoid delay 
or possible accident on the road. 

Winter with its many trying conditions 
is gone, but that does not mean that our 


Mr. LaSchum (standing), author of the accompanying article, 
is seen here discussing some point relative to the care of the 
Company’s motor vehicles with B. K. Rhoads, Assistant General 
Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


troubles in operation of motor vehicles are 
all ended for the time being. If you have 
carefully studied the many factors which 
enter into the successful operation of a motor 
vehicle you, of course, understand why it is 
very important to give different attention 
in the summer. 

Every one has much to think about in 
carrying on his particular line of effort, but 
one who drives a motor vehicle should find 
time to pay attention to some of the things 
which might seem to be minor details, yet 
which will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the performance of his motor vehicle. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult 
about the precautions which should be taken 
to give the vehicles a fair chance in sum- 
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mer. If the driver will make a few adjust- 
ments and remember the few points of attention 
that will keep the vehicle at its best, he will 
be amply repaid in the form of more pleasing 
performance and should accomplish a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in operating costs. 

Gasoline, when mixed with air and 
compressed, is highly explosive. 

An explosion is a violent expansion 
caused by instantaneous combustion of 
confined gases. In the gasoline engine 
the mixture is drawn into a cylinder, 
where it is compressed by an advancing 
piston and then ignited by an electric 
spark. This causes the explosion 
which sends the piston downward, and 
through the connecting rod imparts a 
rotary motion to the crankshaft. On the 
downward stroke the suction of the 
piston draws fresh gas from the car- 
buretor through the inlet pipe and valve 
into the cylinder. The upward move- 
ment of the piston compresses the gas 
into a very small space, between the top 
of the piston and the depression of the 
cylinder head, known as the “combustion 
chamber.” 

A iean mixture has too much air and 
not enough gasoline. A rich mixture has 
too much gasoline and not enough air. A 
rich mixture will not only quickly cover 
the cylinders, pistons and valves with car- 
bon, but will tend to overheat the cylinders, 
and is also wasteful of the fuel. It will often 
choke the engine and cause misfiring at 
slow speeds, although at high speeds the 
machine will run perfectly. The mixtures 
should be kept as lean as possible without 
the sacrifice of any of the power of the 
motor. A lean mixture will often result 
in backfiring through the carburetor, for the 
reason that the gas burns slowly in the 
cylinder, and. is still burning when the in- 
let valve opens again, which causes the gas 
in the intake to ignite. A rich mixture is 
shown by heavy, black exhaust smoke with 
a disagreeable smell. Proper mixture will 
cause very little smoke or odor and no heat. 

In summer it is a good idea to readjust the 
carburetor for a considerably leaner mixture, 
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as overheating is sure to be the result of a 
rich mixture. It is important to have the 
adjustment correctly made and it is im- 
possible to maintain correct adjustment if 
it is continuously tinkered with. 

The ignition system shculd be in prime 
condition and the necessary adjustments 
made which will guarantee a spark of suf- 
ficient volume. A weak spark may be due 
to excessive lubrication of the magneto, dirty 
or improperly adjusted breaker, dirty dis- 
tributor or late timing. 

One should study and thoroughly under- 
stand the cooling system. 

The heat generated by the constant ex- 
plosions in the engine would soon overheat 
and ruin the engine if it were not cooled by 
some means. Most automobile engines 
are cooled by circulation of water 
around the cylinders, the water space 
being known as the water jacket. 
The heat is extracted from the water 
when the latter passes through the thin 
honeycomb or tubing of the radiator. 


Causes of Overheating 


The fan just back of the radiator 
draws the air through the radiator. 
The forward movement of the car also 
assists in driving air through the ra- 
diator and in this manner circulating 
water is kept cool, but one need not 
become alarmed if it boils occasionally, 
especially if driving through mud or 
deep sand in extremely warm weather. 
Remember the engine develops the 
yreatest efficiency when the water 
is heated nearly to the boiling point. 
On the other hand, if there is per- 
sistent overheating when the engine is 
working under ordinary conditions, find 
the cause of the trouble and remedy 
it. Some of the causes are carbonized 
cylinders; too much driving at low 
speed; spark retarded; poor ignition; 
not enough or poor grade of oil; rac- 
ing engine; clogged muffler ; improper 
carburetor and ignition adjustments; 
fan belt off; water circulation clogged 
or off; water circulation clogged or 
radiator damaged. 

The flow of water should not be 
obstructed in any manner, and the 
overflow pipes should be clear and in 
good condition. The fan should turn easily, 
and, if belt driven, the belt should be kept at 
the proper tension. A good way to test the 
tension of the belt is to turn the fan by hand, 
when the engine is not running of course. If 
the fan turns easily and yet does not spin the 
belt is generally at the right tension. The fan 
should be kept clean and the bearing properly 
lubricated. 

A good quality of hose should always be 
used for water connections. The inside tub- 
ing of cheap hose is apt to break and pieces 
of it might be carried along with the water 
and in many ways obstruct the circulation. 
The hose without rubber inner lining is 
likely to cause trouble because the fabric 
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may loosen up and entirely clog up the pipes. 

Never obstruct air passages by placing a 
license plate in front of the radiator, that is, 
actually on the radiator. If it must be 
placed in front, place it somewhere far 
enough in advance to allow free passage of 
aire 

The engine should be kept clean for the 
sake of cleanliness, if nothing else, but if 
the air comes in contact with clean surfaces 
its effect will be much more cooling, and 
then there is the satisfaction of seeing a 
clean engine. 

Never use waste to clean an engine, as 
the lint frequently sticks to the surface and 
might be drawn into the carburetor and clog 
up the gasoline lines. Use cloth for wipers! 


Another Book by Mr. LaSchum 


ENERAL Superintendent of Motor Vehicles E. 
E. LaSchum’s second book, “The Electric Motor 
Vehicle,” is now ready for distribution, and 
seems equally as well done as his first book relative to 
gasoline trucks which came out about the first of the 
Motor Truck—Applied Mechanics for 
Owners and Drivers.” 

We could say much in praise of “The Electric 
Motor Truck,” but we prefer to quote two men promi- 
nent in the electric field whose words on such a sub- 
ject weigh far more heavily than ours. 
Mr. LaSchum, Thomas A. Edison had this to say: 


bag We si 


I have read with more than passing interest your 
book, ‘“‘The Electric Motor Truck,” and it seems to 
me that you have explained most clearly the scope 
of operation of the electric truck. 

I have found your book. chock full of accurate 
information and sound reasoning. It can well be 
taken as a guide to the selection of motor vehicle 
equipment and its operation and maintenance. 


In another letter to Mr. LaSchum, accompanied by 
an order for 50 copies, this was the commendation of 
G. A. Freeman, President of the Walker Vehicle Com- 
pany: 


I have finished the book and want to express the 
gratification I feel from having read it. All of the 
industry owes its thanks to you for having put into 
words:in an authentic way and with complete ab- 
sence of any bunk, not only the fundamentals but 
much interesting and instructive matter from your 
unequalled experience and knowledge as operator 
of the world’s largest motor truck undertaking. 


Each of these two books is offered to the public by 
the U. P. C. Book Co. for $4.00, but a limited number 
of either can be secured by express people at $3.00 per 
from the Motor Book Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. (Box 767). 


The exhaust passages should always be 
kept clear of obstruction. Grease or mud 
should not be allowed to cake on the mani- 
fold—especially mud should not be allowed 
to cake on the muffler. At least 40% of 
the heat from combustion must escape 
through the exhaust. Therefore, if any 
part of the exhaust system is covered with 
mud or if the passages are obstructed, higher 
temperature in the engine is certain to be 
the result. 

The most effective mufflers are the ones 
most likely to be complicated and give 
trouble. Therefore, when the exhaust can 
be heard, if it is not loud enough to be ob- 
jectionable it should be an indication of the 
muffler performing satisfactorily. Once in a 


In a letter to 


while, and I think at least every Spring, it 
is a good idea to take the muffler apart and 
have it thoroughly cleaned. 

The crankcase temperature is higher in 
summer than in winter, and therefore a 
heavier grade of oil.should be used and, if 
possible, oil with greater heat-resisting quali- 
ties should be obtained. 


Proper Lubrication Essential 


Oil should be changed frequently enough 

to keep the quality of lubrication up to a 
high standard. The practice of adding clean 
oil to old oil will result in more old oil. 
Likewise, adding clean oil to dirty oil will 
result in additional dirty oil. Therefore it 
seems wise, especially at this time of year, 
to. drain the crankcase and, while 
opinions differ, the writer is of the 
opinion that 1,000 to 1,500 miles in the 
modern day automobile should be ac- 
complished without difficulty, but 
somewhere between 1,000 and 1,500 
miles of performance the old oil 
should be drained out of the crank- 
case. There is always a plug provided © 
for this purpose at the bottom of the 
crankcase. Some advocate the use of 
flushing oil which, of course, would 
do a slightly better job. 
- Some suggest using kerosene for 
flushing oil, but this should never be 
used, because it is impossible to get 
all the flushing oil out of the engine 
and, therefore, the kerosene which re- 
mains will dilute the new oil that is 
put in. I personally believe that if 
the crank case is well drained and 
filled with fresh oil during the 1,000 to 
1,500-mile period, lubrication will be 
accomplished without difficulty. 


Other Important Points 


to Remember 

The water in the radiator should be 
drained quite frequently in hot 
weather. It is a good idea to allow 
water to flow through the cooling sys- 
tem—that is, by leaving the drain 
cock open, putting the hose into the 
filler cap and letting the water run as 
long as you have time or inclination. 
It surely will do no harm and is likely 
to prove beneficial by washing out rust or 
sediment. 

The cost of tires is one of the most impor- 
tant items in the expense of running an auto- 
mobile. To get the most at the least expense 
the tires should be inspected frequently and 
all small cuts or holes properly sealed or re- 
paired—thus preventing dirt ot water work- 
ing in and separating the rubber from the 
fabric. 

Tires should never be run partially de- 
flated, because thus the side walls are bent 
and, as a 36 x 6 tire revolves 590 times per 
mile, you can readily see how often the 
side walls are bent in a mile. This bending 
causes friction and friction causes heat, and 
(Continued on page 14) 
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President Cowie Is Introduced to Millions 


American Magazine tells story of “A Scotch Lad Who Was Always Asking 
Questions,” and shows how his intelligent curiosity helped to make him 


N page 17 of the American Magazine 
() for June there were two kindly eyes 

gazing calmly through the tortoise- 
shell rims of a pair of spectacles. The owner 
of those kindly eyes, as might have been 
inferred from a glance at the title on the 
page opposite, was “A Scotch Lad Who Was 
Always Asking Questions,’ and the “Scotch 
lad,” as most of our readers know, was Presi- 
dent R. E. M. Cowie. 

The story was very ably written by Harry 
A. Stewart. In his introduction the author 
told about Mr. Cowie’s boyhood, how the 
latte: studied law but frowned with disdain 
upon a barrister’s career, how 
he planned with another boy to 
go to Africa and engage in 
ostrich farming, how the other 
boy backed out and how Mr. 
Cowie, then a slender, some- 
what pale Scotch boy between 
sixteen and seventeen years of. 
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age, eventually decided to come 
to America. These are facts, of 
course, with which American 
Railway Express people are al- 
ready familiar. 

“It was Robert Cowie. him- 
self who told me the story,” 
said Mr. Stewart. “He is not 
slender and pale now! Just 
under six feet in height, he 
weighs nearly two hundred 
pounds. But forty-four years 
in America have not rubbed the 
burr from his tongue. When 
he speaks, it is still with the 
forceful, crisp intonation of the 
Scotch. 

“When I entered I saw that 
the office was big—it had to be 
to fit the man. By the corner of a mahogany 
desk, large enough to skate on, my hand was 
engulfed and lost in that of a genial, blue- 
eyed giant. That was Cowie. 

“He told me about his boyhood in Scot- 
land, of his coming to America, and of how 
he went through Boston without stopping 
even for a day.” 

How Mr. Cowie went to Cleveland and 
answered an “ad” of the American Express 
Company for employment, is also familiar to 
our readers, but we are tempted to quote 
from that part of Mr. Stewart’s article in 
which our President described his trip. 

“All the way I watched the landscape. It 
Was new and interesting, of course. But 
* the two things I most wanted to see—Indians 
and buffaloes—I never saw at all. 

“I had thought that as. soon as I reached 
the outskirts of Boston the train would be 
held up from time to time by great herds 
of bison passing over the track. And I 
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chief executive of his company 


would not have been surprised at any time 
to have heard the crash of glass and found 
an arrow sticking in the seat in front of 
me. But neither happened. 

“In my work for the express company,” Mr. 
Cowie continued, “I have traveled all over 
the United States. There isn’t a city of im- 
portance I haven’t visited. But I have never 
seen a wild buffalo! And the first Indian I 
laid eyes on was a great disappointment to 
me—for he had on a dress suit and was a 
graduate from Yale!” 

The theme from which the title of the 
article was taken concerned Mr. Cowie’s 


obvious on the surface, I wanted to know 
why. The chief clerk was a good fellow, 
but this ‘why’ business irritated him... . 

“A day or two after I got the job the 
chief clerk gave me a pile of ‘overs’ and 
told me to make out waybills for them in a 
certain form. 

“Why does it have to be done that way?’ 
I asked. 

“He looked at me with considerable ex- 
asperation and replied, ‘Because I tell you to 
ao it that way! That’s “why” enough for 
you.’ 

“But it wasn’t enough for me. I thought 
and I still think, that I could 
not work intelligently unless 
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Two-page spread of pages 16 and 17 of the June issue of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Every American Railway Expressman will recognize at a glance the identity of the 


“Scotch Lad Who Was Always Asking Questions.’ 


eagerness always to learn more about his 
work, and we quote our President on that 
point exactly as Mr. Stewart quoted him. 
Referring to the tasks of his first job in the 
Cleveland office, Mr. Cowie is reported to 
have said: 


“My duties were various. I copied letters 
in the old-fashioned letter press, using a wet 
rag to get the impression of the indelible ink 
with which they were written. I also cleaned 
and dusted the office, made waybills for the 
‘over’ and ‘short’ express, sharpened pencils 
and ran errands. Altogether, I managed to 
keep pretty busy from seven in the morning 
until about the same time at night. 


Always Wanted to Know Relation of 
His Job to the Business 


“One propensity of mine almost got me a 
set-back right at the start. I was always 
asking questions! Whenever anybody gave 
me a job to do, and the reason for it wasn’t 


I knew what the result of 
my efforts would be. I had 
quite a hard time explaining 
this attitude of mine to the 
chief clerk, because he thought 
my questions were inipertinent. 
But when he finally got the 
idea that ] was only trying to 
do my work better, he was glad 
to tell me about it. 

“You know, I don’t see how 
any man can look forward to 
rising in a business unless he is 
curious about what lies ahead 
of him. I like to see young 
men ask questions. It shows 
that they are interested in what 
they are doing. The man who 
is satisfied to do his little task, 
without wanting to know what 
relation it bears to the business 
as a whole, isn’t likely ever to 
have much to do with the whole 
business.” 

There was another little story 
Mr. Stewart’s article which seemed to 
indicate the resourcefulness of our Chief 
Executive. In those days when Mr. Cowie 
was in the Cleveland office there were no 
adding machines or other mechanical means 
of lightening clerical work, and one of his 
jobs consisted largely in making intricate 
calculations. 


At school, mathematics had been Mr. 
Cowie’s weak point. And yet this particular 
job was right in line for a certain promotion 
he wanted. Faced with such a dilemma, the 
youth remembered having seen, in Scotland, 
a book which contained all sorts of tables 
that would solve almost any mathematical 
problem. 


in 


He decided immediately that he must have 
a copy of that book. For several weeks he 
haunted bookshops during his spare time. 
At last he found what he wanted, and he 
took the book back to the office, without 
however, mentioning it to anyone. 


> 
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that time on his job was a cinch, and it soon 
came to the attention of his superiors that 
he was doing exceptionally good work. 
Needless to say, he got the promotion. 

Still another episode in the article, told 
to Mr. Stewart by -a former associate of 
Mr. Cowie, typified the persist- 
ency of the “Scotch Lad.” A gen- 
eral superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Express Company was on a 
tour of inspection with several 
directors of that organization. 
At the last moment he had had 
to get a new secretary, and had 
employed a somewhat supercilious 
young englishman for the job. 

As the general superintendent’s 
private car was not large enough 
to house the entire party, they 
stopped at hotels along the way, 
and on the first night a compli- 
cation arose. The young Eng- 
lishman, it seems, felt it beneath 
his dignity to carry a typewriter 
back and forth between the car 
and the hotel. The general su- 
tperintendent, a man of quick 
decisions, promptly fired him. 

The party happened to be in 
the neighborhood of Cleveland, 
so the general superintendent 
wired the Cleveland office to send 
him someone to act as his secre- 
tary. Mr. Cowie was detailed for 
the job. He had no objection 
to carrying a typewriter, or 
anything else that would enable him to do his 
work better; so when the trip was completed 
he went to Chicago with his new chief and was 
installed permanently as secretary. 

On his first morning in his new office Mr. 
Cowie reported for work early and found a 
pile of correspondence awaiting answer. He 


Pres. 


R. E. M. Cowie; 


read it and attached a neatly typed reply 
to each letter. When the general superin- 
tendent came in, he examined the corre- 
spondence with a frown and then rang for 
the new secretary and dictated new replies. 

The next morning, however, found Mr. 


When President Cowie visited Omaha, during his recent Western trip. Identification, 
left to right: (top row) Rte. Agt. E. P. Fitzwilliam; Supt. C. W. Simpson; Hon. 
Norris Brown, formerly U. S. Senator from Nebraska; Gen’l. Mgr. C. L. Chase; and 
Supt’s. C. F. Belcher, D. K. Brown and G. D. Patterson; (bottom row) Vice-Pres. 
E. A. Stedman; Judge I. F. Baxter, formerly District Judge; Supt. J. C. Graebing; 


L. R. Gwyn, 
D. H. Rawson. 


Cowie at the same task. Again his work 
went into the waste basket and again he 
had to do it over. Not the least irritating 
feature of the matter was the fact that, in 
substance, the young secretary’s replies were 
identical with those of his boss. 

“That kept up literally for months,” said 
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July, 1924 
the man who recounted the foregoing 
little story to Mr. Stewart. “It was a 
battle between two strong personalities. 
Cowie’s boss was a man of great ability 
and a strenuous worker. He wanted to 
do everything connected with his job 

himself. At the same time, he 


couldn’t help liking and respecting 
Cowie. 

“I have seen Cowie go home 
at. night completely discouraged ; 
so blue that I thought surely he 
would give up the struggle and 
resign his job. But the next 
morning he always walked in 
whistling, as if he hadn’t a care 
in the world, and went at it again, 
the same way. Honestly, there 
were times when I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry over 
his persistency. 

“Well, Cowie was the winner. 
He gradually wore the old man 
down, until finally he was not 
only answering the letters but he ~ 
was being consulted as a perfect 
equal on problems connected with 
the work. 

“Tf the general superintendent 
was a hard man to convince, he 
came all the way across when he 
was convinced. After Cowie had 
been on the job a little over a 
year, his boss had a new title 
created for him, and an adequate 
salary to go with it.” 

The former associate of Mr. Cowie paused 
at this point, and then commented seriously : 

“You know, it has taken me only a few 
moments to tell you this. It will not take 
you long to write it, and the reader will 
spend little time on it. But we must not 


Gen’l. Mer. 


forget that it took Bob Cowie years to do it.” 


Quoting Mr. Stewart 
(Referring to Mr. Cowie’s office.) “When 


had to be to fit the man.” 
* *k x 


“He (Mr. Cowie) has been with the same 
concern for forty-four years. The organi- 
zation of which he is the head employs 
150,000 men, and maintains 28,500 offices in 
the United States. Four billions of dollars 
is the annual value of shipments made over 
its lines.” 


* * 


“One of Mr. Cowie’s assistants told me 
that Cowie has two outstanding character- 
istics: ‘He knows more funny stories than 
anybody I ever heard of, and I believe he 
knows more people by their first names than 
any other man in the United States.’ ” 


I entered I saw that the office was big—it © 


Pithy Quotations from the Article About Mr. Cowie 


“He (Mr. Cowie) had no objection to 
carrying a typewriter, or anything else that 
would enable him to do his work better.” 


Quoting Mr. Cowie 
“You know, when a Scotch lad of the 
right sort gets an idea firmly fixed in his 
head dynamite won’t dislodge it. I was just 
as sure that my opportunity awaited me 
wherever that railroad ticket (to Cleveland) 
would land me as I was that I was alive.” 
Paes a 
“After I had been office boy for a few 
months I was promoted to be mail clerk, 
and my pay was doubled. So were my 
savings.” 
* ok x 
“Draw the attention of your boss, and 
one of two things will happen: You will 
be promoted, or fired, depending on the 


means you have used to get into the 
limelight.” pay tas 
“I have always been industrious, but I 
never cared much about work merely for 
the sake of working! If I had a task to 
perform I wanted to get it done in the 
shortest and easiest way consistent with 
good workmanship.” 
* ok Ok 
“The man who is satisfied to do his little 
task, without wanting to know what relation 
it bears to the business as a whole, isn’t 
likely ever to have much to do with the 


whole business,” 
kk x 
at and even before I was elected 
President it. became a fixed policy of the 
Company to encourage the man who wanted 
to know, and who was willing to take the 


trouble to find out.” 
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The Value of Vehicle Poster Advertising 


By E. 


AS the value of vehicle poster adver- 
H tising to the Company ever occurred 
to you, and the attractiveness of this 
medium of exploiting our Service? If the 
reader has ever endeavored to solicit business 
er place before shippers the features of Ex- 
press Service, he will readily comprehend the 
failure of the gen- 
eral public to 
realize the ad- 
vantages of Ex- 
press over other 
-mediums of trans- 
‘portation, and he 
will also appre- 
ciate the impor- 
tance of making 
expeditious use of 
vehicle posters. 

A number of 
merchants of 
Charleston. have 
said that the out- 
standing advantage of Express over Parcel 
Post is that we “give a receipt and take a 
receipt.” This and other attractive features 
of our Service, such as “free valuation of 
$50” and “free pickup and delivery service,” 
are being forcibly brought to the eyes of the 
public in the series of wagon posters en- 
titled: “Why We Say Ship by American 
Railway Express.” 


Perhaps the greatest argument in solicita- 
tion of business is our ability to reduce the 
overhead costs of the merchant by affording 
him the means of quick turnover of his 
‘stock. Though there are still dealers doing 
business by methods of twenty years ago, 
‘ordering their stock in large quantities by 
freight, the twentieth century thought is to 
order in smaller quantities and more fre- 
quently. In other words, by using fast Ex- 
press Service, the merchant is enabled to 
carry a limited stock and replace the mer- 
chandise as he sells it, quickly, and to trans- 


A Novel Publicity Stunt 


EORGE LAWRENCE, Agent at 

Springfield, Tenn., never passes up an 
opportunity. to advertise. His latest stunt 
was rather unique. He chanced recently to 
observe a sea gull alight on a telephone pole, 
apparently blown inland. by a storm. The 
bird seemed exhausted and fell to the street, 
upon which Agent Lawrence captured it. 


The next day, having fed the visitor, Agent 
Lawrence attached an inscription bearing 
the name of the Company to the bird and 
took him to the public square. A crowd 
soon assembled to see the gull, which meas- 
ured four feet from tip to tip, and watched 
Agent Lawrence release his guest. In addi- 
tion to local publicity, the incident was re- 
posted in the Nashville Tennessean. 


T. WILLIAMS, Agent at Charleston, 


act the same volume of business which used 
to require a much larger investment. 

The features brought before the public 
by the Company’s vehicle posters fit in with 


One of the Company’s wagons at Charleston, W. Va., bearing poster number 6 of 
the series, “Why We Say Ship by American Railway Express.” 


this more modern scheme very nicely. 
Through our advertising he discovers that 
he can have his goods shipped by express 
“collect,” for instance, which reduces his 
bookkeeping, or he learns that the Express 
charge includes store-door delivery. The 
posters set him thinking, and he perhaps 
concludes that Express is probably the most 
economical in the final analysis, not to men- 
tion its convenience -and quickness. 


While other firms are paying large sums 
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for stationary billboard advertising seen only 
by occasional passers-by, our Company has 
the advantage of moving billboards con- 
stantly passing through crowded streets and 
viewed by thousands, without any cost other 
than a nominal sum covering the printing 
of the posters. If this splendid medium of 
advertising is not always used judiciously, 
perhaps it is because we sometimes fail to 
realize that every bit of space wasted would 
be worth considerable money were we to 
sell it to advertising agencies. 


Agents at Anaheim and Long 
Beach Used Team-Work 


~ EO. M. PACE, Agent at Anaheim, Cal., 
& recently overheard a local transferman 
commenting on the drayage he expected to 
get on business shipped a canned fruit firm 
in Long Beach. He also learned that the 
Long Beach firm had been using parcel post 
and was considering making a change. He 
immediately wrote to “Andy” Reid, Agent 
at Long Beach, calling his attention to the 
matter. 


When it comes to solicitating business, all 
“Andy” needs is a tip to be off on the trail. 
The proprietor of the Long: Beach firm was 
not inclined to consider Express Service at 
first, but “Andy” had used Boy Scout 
methods—he had called on the prospective 
patron duly and truly prepared with infor- 
mation and figures that were inescapable. 
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Speaking of advertising on vehicles, this special poster was used on all A. R. E. vehicles at San Jose, 


Cal., during the two weeks preceding last Christmas. 


By way of explanation, Gen’l. Agt. W. F. Powers 


says: ‘We ship fruit in small packages containing 5 or 10 pounds of choice dried prunes or apricots, 
delivered to the customer by express at much less than they could be secured locally. Address me for 


further information.” 


Incidentally, in the picture may be seen, left to right, Driver R. A. Hansen, General 


Agent Powers and Chief Clerk A. W. Alger. 
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Shutter Stories 
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EXQUISITE 
CANDIES 


(Photo by Atlanta Journal) 
It has been customary for our 


Atlanta agency to donate. vehicles to 
draw veteran Confederate soldiers 
in the parade held annually in that 
city om Confederate Memorial Day. 
Three vehicles were used this year, 
each being drawn by a four-horse 
team from cur stables. One team 
consisted of white, another of black, 
and the third of bay horses. 


Reproduction of advertising posters 
used by an Atlanta candy house, 
which were printed in A. R. E. 
colors. The words “By Fast Ex- 
press” must have suggested to the 
public the advantage of Express 
Service in the transportation of a 
commodity whose popularity with 
consumers depends largely upon its 
being kept fresh. 


B. & O. Train 32 crossing Thomas Viaduct, which adjcins the station at 

Relay, Md. Though this structure was built in 1835, it stands up as safely 

as ever, even under the heaviest modern locomotives of the B. & O.—a 

testimonial to masonry of nearly a century ago. (Picture by courtesy of 
Arthur Curran.) 


“We are doing our bit te keep the nation cool,” says Agent J. H. Rickard, 

of Auburn, N. Y., whose office ships about 200 tubs of ice cream daily, con- 

signed to points in every county in New York and hundreds of points in 

Pennsylvania. The oval insert is an interesting picture of an old-time 
money delivery wagon. 


At a recent conference of Eastern claim officials, including also represent atives from the Public Relations, and Accounting Departments. The 
picture was taken in front of the Railroad Y. M. C, A. building, New York City. 
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Fellow Employes: 

Did you ever stop to think from what source the money 
to pay your salary is derived? It comes wholly from the 
revenue derived from the charges received for the trans- 
portation of Express matter, or from special services such 
as the sale of Financial Paper, C.O.D. returns, etc. If the 
revenue from this source falls below a certain point, the 
expenses of the organization will of necessity have to be 
reduced—and that may mean someone’s job. Thus, you will 
see that each and every one of us are vitally concerned. in 
keeping the revenue of the company as high as possible, in 
order to protect the positions we now hold. . 

From the standpoint of promotion in the ranks, we are 
also interested in increasing the volume of business. An or- 
ganization such as ours must be flexible, and as business in- 


creases, so must the number of employes be increased, in. 


the same proportion as the number is decreased when busi- 
ness is on the decline. While an increase in business means 
an increase in the work of each man to a certain extent, we 
must remember that such increase in work gives us each 
a chance to show the stuff we are made of, and an oppor- 
tunity to test our ability to do the greatest amount of work 
in the least possible time. This is efficiency; and a man is 
rated for promotion principally on his ability to handle the 
job efficiently. Also, as the number of employes increases 
with the volume of business, so also do the number of 
supervisory positions increase—and the men to fill these 
positions are chosen for their ability to handle the work. 
A good deal of this ability is just knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and this knowledge can be easily gained by anyone. 
Length of service does not indicate knowledge of the busi- 
ness. The company rules, classifications and tariffs, etc., 
are on file at every office, and the employe who will study 
these during his spare time stands a very much better show 
of promotion for his ability and knowledge than the man whc 
only thinks of his present job, and does not consider the 
qualifications needed for the next higher position. 

Thus, we find that to help protect our present position 
and to increase the openings for advancement, one of the 
principal necessities is to keep the volume of business stead- 
ily increasing. This can best be done by keeping constantly 
before the shipping public the advantages of Express Ser- 
vices. You have probably spent several years in the ser- 
vice of this organization, and you are likely planning on 
making it’a life work. There is only one kind of employe 
worth having, and that is one who is a loyal supporter of 
the company. A disloyal employe is like a snake in the 
grass, ready to spring on his benefactor at any opportunity. 
An indifferent employe never makes any progress, but gets 
in a rut which he follows all his life. But a loyal employe 
is ever on the lookout to solicit new business, and increase 


Why Every A. R. E. 
Interested in Solicitation of Business 


A letter written by an agent in the Central Pacific Department to the members 
The comparison of Express Service with Parcel Post 
which he mentions, was very excellent. 
form and embodied a capitulation of the advantages of Express Service which 
are enumerated in the Company’s booklet entitled: “Selling A. R. E. Service.” 


Employe Should Be 


It was arranged in attractive tabular 


the confidence of the public in his company. This last can 
be best accomplished by courtesy, efficiency, and above all, 
by personal interest and attention to each and every patron, 
to see that all their wants are fully and carefully fulfilled. 
Some of you may say that you have very little oppor- 
tunity for solicitation of business. I will grant that the 
driver has the best chance for salesmanship, the clerk in the 
office who waits on the counter the next best chance, and 
the cashier who handles the reports the least opportunity. 
Yet, in each case, each man has many opportunities to show 
his ability to sell Express Service. If he is loyal, he will 
try to further the interests of his company whether off or on 
duty, and he has many opportunities to do so. When he 
buys a necktie, for example, he could ask the merchant why 
he doesn’t patronize the Express service more, and if he 
“knows his stuff,’ will very likely get an opportunity right 
then to show the advantages of the Express service over 
other means of transportation. Or, when eating his. meals, 
he can inquire of the proprietor as to how he ships his 
vegetables, meat, fish, and other products. This opens up 
another chance for solicitation. If a patron comes to the 
office to ship his baggage, and intimates that he intends 
making a trip, there is an opportunity to sell some Travelers 
Cheques. Similar examples could be quoted ad infinitum, 
but these will suffice to show that there is none of us 
who does not have the opportunity to solicit business if we 


. will but try. 


We have to deal principally with three forms of competi- 
tion: the Parcel Post service, fast freight service, and motor 
trucks. Each of these forms of competition is a problem 
in itself, and it will require the best that is in a man to con- 
vince a prospective customer that the Express service excels 
each of them, and that our rates are lower than any of them 
when the high grade of service is considered. I am attach- 
ing hereto a comparison of Express Service with the Parcel 
Post service, and request each of you to study it carefully 
to ascertain wherein our service excels the Parcel Post 
service. You will then be in a position to answer patrons’ 
questions and statements. Also, you will find attached a 
mimeographed comparative rate table, which shows our 
rates in comparison with those of the Parcel Post service. 
As you study this table, you will see that our rates in 
various instances are less than parcel post, and when allow- 
ance for our superior service is considered, the Express 
charge is cheaper in the end in nearly every instance. 

I wish each of you would give this matter your careful! 
attention, and request that each of you report to me in writ- 
ing each prospect you solicit, and the results thereof, so 
that I may, in turn, forward your reports to the Super- 


intendent to show him that we are actually working on this 
subject. AGENT 
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Think It Over! 


CERTAIN expressman whose 
A work takes him from office to 
office recently made it a point, 
aside from his regular line of duty, to 


observe the manner in which the 
Company’s representatives treat the 


public, especially at -our receiving 
counters. Needless to say, he found 
many instances of courtesy which 


were the essence of graciousness. On 
the other hand, while he does not men- 
tion having seen any flagrant violations 
of every-day, ordinary civility, he was 
given occasion to lament what might 
rather be called errors of omission. 

Too often it happens, according to 
this observer, that the patron, after 
securing his receipt, is greeted thus by 
the receiving clerk: “————— cents 
charges.” The clerk then collects and 
the transaction is over. Not a word of 
appreciation for the business! 

“T sometimes wonder,” reflects our 
friend, “if the customer doesn’t feel 
like this in such cases, ‘Gee, but they’re 
an independent bunch.’ Our patrons 
are all human, and I am sure that the 
two little words, ‘Thank you,’ would 
do a world of good and make them 
feel that we express people are a real 
live lot of ‘go-getters.’” 

Editorially speaking, we like the 


ness world. 


spirit of this fellow-employe who has 
been thinking so seriously of one of 
the little things that count in the busi- 
In the first place, the cu- 
riosity which prompted his observa- 
tions was not conceived of egotism or 
any sense of superiority, nor were his 
observations made with the slightest 
desire of espionage. He merely had 
the interest of the Service at heart. 
In the second place, the truth of his 
conclusion is inescapable. 


We're Making Progress 


66 ENT, VID VICIT = Putathis 

V choice bit of Latin in the 

second person plural and trans- 

late it freely and you have somethiny like 

this: ‘We certainly have knocked (1: 
Man Claim for a goal!” 

If that’s murdering the King’s English 
then we have only to say, in Bell Tele- 
phone parlance, “Excuse it, please!” We 
feel exuberant. 

The fact of the matter is that last 


~ month’s MESSENGER heralded the number 


of claims presented for April of this year 
as the lowest monthly total in the history 
of the Company. I[lardly had we gone 
to press than the report for May showed 
that only 36,279 were presented for that 
month—a decrease of 2,424 as compared 
with April. 

This calculation proves two things: 
First, that our arithmetic is better than 
our Latin, and second, that American 
Railway Express people get results when 
they go after them. 

Another gratifying thing about the 
May record is that the ratio of claims per 


BRANKE} 


A “Fourth of July” story in one act, by Driver 
William Brankel, of St. Louis. 


BaD word! twenty. 
ONE DAYS THE FRucr 
MUST BE FERMENTED 
BY THI TIME ~ AND 
K AINTAT my Nice NEw "TAILER 
MADE UNIFORM AND 
EVERYTHING IN THERE: 


\ 


“THIS. FRANTIC YOUNG BENEDICT HAS JUST 
REMEMBERED > THAT HE THOUGHTLESSLY 
PACKCED A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FAMOUS 
CALIFORNIA GRAPES IN HIS TRUNK — 
AND THE TRUNK, WHICH ALSO CONTAINED 
HIS WIFES EXPENSIVE. WARDROBE, ETs 
HASNT ARRIVED HOME YETe 


This drawing by Wallgren, which appeared in the 
“Legion Weekly,’”’ shows the experience of a World 
War “vet” returning from an American Legion con- 
vention. Said “young benedict” omght to be a good 
prospect for American Railway Express Service. 


thousand of shipments handled, based on 
traffic for the second month previous, was 
only 2.42. The only ratio better than this 
was that for the month of December, 
1923, which was 2.34. Are we going to 
reach our goal of two claims or less for 
every thousand shipments handled? 


Destroyers 

HERE are builders and destroy- 
Als ers in this world. There are 
those who seem to take natur- 
ally to creative work, making some- 
thing, doing something useful, adding 
something to the world’s wealth; and 
there are those whose purpose in life 
seems to be to destroy. They are like 
the boy who cannot see an unprotected 
window pane without wishing to shy 

a stone through it. 

Then there are destroyers of repu- 
tation, those who seek to tear down 
character and besmirch others, who 
are busy with their tongues trying to 
destroy happiness and contentment 
and to create discord and ruin instead. 

The destroyer of property can be 
made to replace it, but the destroyer 
of reputation cannot build up that 
which he has torn down. Hence, the 
busy tongue which sets in motion a 
half truth which it is hoped will grow 
until it destroys, is a worse enemy of 
society than the bad boy who shies a 
stone at a window pane which he can- 
not make again.—Claim Accountant J. S. 
Smith, in “The Credit Letter.” 
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‘Maximum None Too Much MMi ae tok sho. a aye. eS. 
HEN the average man thinks of his : Ww rm : 
ae aa he thinks of the lump sum Blo Yore Own Ho ss : 
rather than the amount of income that sum By Driver J. F. Harper, “Ring Lardner the Second,” Madison, Ind. : 
will yield as a protection for dependents : Z 
after his death. Translate this lump sum d ucuauutanscuauanuesuesnnccasennensncensuennaecsceauenssvesnensuanseovnenveceonesvuesanensoscauesnacensesonsuoncavgecensasasanussnscesuensananocurnanacesasasocessronuegascanucanocanncnvosguceusonnecgneeguocanagvacsnusnncenusnssucessovasscencevuevsscvascensueesaseuerenteencraeanonyasurysan sesame 


into a daily income derived from an invest- 
ment yielding 6% interest and you will prob- 
ably surprise by the smallness of the amount 
resulting. Dropping fractions, it figures out 
as follows: 
$1,000 will yield a daily income of 16 cents. 
$2,000 will yield a daily income of 32 cents. 
$3,000 will yield a daily income of 49 cents. 
$4,000 will yield a daily income of 65 cents. 
$5,000 will yield a daily income of 82 cents. 
No express employe would care to try and 
live on any of these amounts. Therefore, it 
behooves each one who is eligible to take 
out an E. M. B. A. certificate, whether car- 
rying other insurance or not. The maximum 
of $5,000 is none too much and the cost PER 
MONTH on even that amount is small. 


Editorial Squibs 


ECAUSE we published incidental to the 

article on Cleveland in the June MEs- 
SENGER another shorter article about the 
city as the site of the Republican Convention, 
some of our Democratic friends have ac- 
cused us of editorial partiality. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the reason we did not mention 
Madison Square Garden was because we did 
not happen to be featuring New York. Be- 
sides, we have a good alibi. We were merely 
“playing up” to the G. O. P. elephant in 
order that we might get the business on his 
trunk. 


UR lead article this month contains a 

few pointers on the care of motor 
trucks in hot weather. Unless it becomes a 
lot hotter than it has been up to this writ- 
ing, some of our Eastern readers will no 
doubt consider the article as superfluous. 


CCORDING to an interesting statement 

in the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
2,080,070 kilowatt hours of electricity were 
used by the A.R.E. in charging the batteries 
of its electric trucks in New York. This 
amount of current, that newspaper calculates, 
would be enough to supply a city of 8,000 
average size residences for a year. 


MERSOWN said: “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man,” which 
leads us to remark that William Harnden’s 
shadow seems to cover the entire United States. 
SS EEE 

N a caption on page 8 of the May issue 
[ we said that our Madison, Wis., people 
handled four double wagon loads of students’ 
baggage with the opening of Wisconsin 
University last Fall. The truth is that they 
handled that much baggage in one day alone. 
Believe us when we say it was far from our 
intention to belittle the success of our Madi- 


Tue MESSENGER. 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Expressmen: 

Blow yore own horn. i due knot meen 
far u 2 go around braggin about yoreself 
but i meen 2 due yore bit uf playin in th 
Express band. U cant play evry horn in th 
band but u can due yore part 2 mak harmony. 
If we all due this there wil b kno rm. far 
kicks. If a man doz his bit he dont hav 
tim 2 b kickin enyhow. A kick is lik a 
boom-er-rang. It always cums bak 2 th 
thrower. Sum Jackasses lik humans kick 
far meeness whil others kick far self defens. 
i Ist herd uf 1 killin a lion bi kickin. Most 
uf us humans (especially us married men) r 
lyin 2 kill a kick. 

There r sum other animals we shud knot 
b lik viz; th hound & th goat. Th former 
is always howlin whil the ladder is chewin 
th rag. Fortunately these animals r b cumin 
extinct. Th goats lik th wild pigions hav 
disappeered whil th hounds hav all gone 2 
Ky., England & other foreign countries 2 


hunt foxes. 


Wel as i sed b fore blow yore horn. Let 
th publik heer & u wil draw there attention 


“Most of us humans (especially us married men) r 
lyin to kill a kick.’ 


& biz hr. way. Sho them that hr. music is 
notes on Speed, Care & Courtessy & there 
wil b kno doubt that Express wil be th 
Popular Service. 
X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 


son office in securing business, especially at 
this time when we are striving to encourage 
solicitation of traffic. 


i Re the consideration of those who over- 


emphasize the frailty and _ instability 
of women, Superintendent proffers the rec- 
ord of Miss Lorine Cummings, Cashier at 
Sumter, S. C. This young lady recently 
completed her fifth year in the Service with- 


By courtesy N. C. R. News 


Grave of William F. Cody, better known as “Buffalo 

Bill.” It is located on Lookout Mountain, near 

Denver, Col., and was recently visited by express 

accounting offocials in conference at that city. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, designer 

and sculptress, recently completed an equestrian statue 

of Buffalo Bill, to stand in the centre of fifty acres 

of land near Cody, Wyo. 


out having missed a single day of duty for 
sickness or any other cause, except during 
her annual vacation periods. 


T a recent city election at Parkin, 

Arkansas, Agent J. F. Proctor was 
elected Mayor of his town. The fact that 
his opponent received only five votes is evi- 
dence that Agent Proctor is well thought of 
in his community. 


E LSEWHERE in this issue, mention is 
_j made of an agent who set up an ex- 
press office in a band stand. There oughtn’t 
to be any question about harmony prevailing 
in his organization. 


Commended for Civic Pride 


FTX HE Civic Committee of the Woman’s 
Club at Clifton Forge, Va., recently 
offered prizes for the best articles.on “How 
to Make Our City Cleaner and More Attrac- 
tive. These articles were published in the 
Clifton Forge Daily Review and the one 
-vhich took second prize, by John Rice, paid 
the following compliment to the American 
Railway Express force at that place: 

“T think that all of the vacant lots between 
our buildings should be kept clean. Take, 
for example, the little yard in front of the 
American Railway Express Company. Look 
how they have kept it clean and pretty by 
mowing the grass and planting flowers. If 
we could keep all of our vacant lots like 
that, our city would be more beautiful.” 

This was a splendid boost for C. H. Sloope, 
Agent at Clifton Forge, and his organiza- 
tion. Incidentally, a picture of the landscape 
gardening to which Mr. Rice referred ap- 
peared in the August, 1923, MESSENGER. 
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How One Division Cut Its Accidents 


Unaided by Officials, Expressmen of Nebraska, Wyoming & 
Iowa Division Carry on Safety First Work—and Get Results 


r HE Nebraska, Wyoming and lowa 
Division affords an excellent example 
of what can be accomplished in the 


For the past 
so the people of Superintendent 


matter of accident prevention. 
year or 


The Cincinnati Division is another division which emphasizes accident prevention. 
several stables in that city is located on a street where traffic is very heavy. 


street without a hitchweight, so it is said, 
“is considered a crime.” 

Be that as it may, all of the work is car- 
ried on in the right spirit. The prevention 
employe “bawled out.’ The prevention 


One of the Company’s 
Hence, no vehicle is per- 


mitted to enter the street from the stable without a signal from an employe who stands in the centre of 
the street displaying a safety disk 


G. D. Patterson’s organization have given 
special attention to that important subject. 

Safety matters bobbed up so frequently 
in the Right Way meetings held at Omaha 
that it was decided to hold separate meetings 
in which to discuss Accident Prevention more 
thoroughly. This plan was put into effect 
about the first of the year 1923. 

The Safety meetings have been held gen- 
erally in the daytime, at some convenient 
place, and have been attended by messengers 
lying over at Omaha, platformmen on night 
duty and many other express people who 
could not have ordinarily attended the reg- 
ular Right Way meetings held in the evening. 

Safety committees, composed of and ap- 
pointed by the employes themselves, have 
compiled considerable data relative to acci- 
dents and their causes, submitting their in- 
formation for discussion at the various 
meetings. These bodies also went outside of 
Omaha and interested agents at other sal- 
aried offices of the division in the work. 
The latter, in fact, render detailed reports 
to the committees concerning accidents oc- 
curring at their offices, while the committees 
keep the outside agents posted on the work 
at Omaha, including detailed reports of the 
safety meetings. 


Employes Check Each Other Up 
Without Resentment 


The committees in Omaha are constantly 
on the watch for possible causes for acci- 
dents. If a truck handle is left down, the 
matter is called to the attention of the of- 
fender. If a hole is discovered in the bed 
of a truck sufficiently large to admit a man’s 
foot or the heel of his shoe, it 1s immediately 
repaired. To leave a team*standing on the 


work, in fact, is a sort of self-government 
proposition with the Omaha people, and 
there is no hard feeling when some one of 
them is called to account for some careless- 
ness. 

Moreover, the Nebraska, Wyoming and 
Iowa people take pride in the results which 
they have accomplished. They enter in the 
work whole-heartedly, attend the meetings 
enthusiastically and join in the discussions 
freely. As already mentioned, they appoint 
their own committees and change their chair- 
man each year. At present W. A. McTwig- 
an, Agent at Norfolk, Neb., is chairman. 
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This reminder from Driver Wm. Brankel, of St. 
Louis, is as important as it is timely 


As a result of the good work, the amount 
paid out by the Nebraska, Wyoming and 
Iowa Division for personal injuries in 1922 
was reduced from $11,080 to $2,805 in 1923; 
and the amount for damage from $1,346 to 
$513. This represents a total increase of 
$9,108. 

While it might be preferable to measure 
accidents in terms of loss and life and per- 
sonal injury rather than in terms of money, 
were the figures available at this writing, 
nevertheless the foregoing figures show what 
can be accomplished in a division when its 
personnel put their heads together for con- 
centrated action. 


ges Death of F. A. Potter === 
REDERICK A. POTTER, who died on 
May 22nd, 1924, was born at Rochester, 

N. Y., March 22nd, 1865. He was educated 
in the public schools of Fort Edward, N. Y., 
leaving school at the age of 16 to enter busi- 
ness on account of the death of his father. 
Mr. Potter entered the Accounting De- 


partment of the United States Express Com-. 


pany at Jersey City in 1887, and in 1890 took 
a similar position with the American Express 
Company, in New York. In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed’ Auditor of the Westcott Express 
Company and in 1905 was transferred back 
to the parent company, with which he suc- 
cessively held the positions of bookkeeper, 
chief bookkeeper and general accountant. 

Upon the organization of the American 
Railway Express Company, he was appointed 
Auditor of Disbursements of the New York 
Regional Accounting Department, and on 
September Ist, 1920, was promoted to Special 
Representative to the Vice-President in 
Charge of Accounts. 

Mr. Potter was married in October 1887, 
and is survived by his widow and daughter. 

Mr. Potter’s kindness, sincerity and genu- 
ineness made for him a host of friends, and 
through his death a loss is suffered which 
will long be felt, both in the express business 
and elsewhere. 


Detroit People Active 
HE A. R. E. Social Club of Detroit 
has been very active during the past 
few months. On March 27th it conducted 
an entertainment that was attended by about 
400 people. One of the several enjoyable 
features of the affair was a basketball game 
between A. R. E. boys and the People’s 
Outfitting Co., won by the former—21 to 15. 
After the contest was over, every member of 
the A. R. E. team was presented with a white 
sweater bearing the Company’s monogram. 
Another entertainment, including dancing, 
was held on May 6th. This was attended by 
about 250. An exhibition drill by the ladies 
of the American Insurance Union was 
enthusiastically received. Among numbers 
on the program were some songs by A. 
Scinta, a local A. R. E. boy. 
The Club is now looking forward to a 
Barbecue which it anticipates holding in the 
early summer. 
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Late Summer Travel 
Offerings 


Tours with escort to Alaska, Hawaii, 
California, National Parks, Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay. 

A few vacancies in our Alaska Tours 
with departures in July. 

Secure our booklet “Escorted Sum- 
mer Tours! 


We also render a complete service 
for the independent traveler—secure 
our Booklet, “Summer — Vacations,” 
showing itineraries and complete cost 
including transportation, hotel and 
sightseeing. American Express Travel 
Offices in All Important Cities. 


Data Necessary in Obtaining 
Export Rates 


HEN inquiring for rates on shipments 
destined to points abroad, it is im- 
portant that the following information be 
furnished: 
1. Commodity 
2. Gross weight 
3. Dimensions of the packages, i. e. height, 
width and length 
4. Destination 
5. Value 
If any of the above essentials are missing, 
it is impossible to quote a definite rate as 
ocean rates are figured either on the weight 
or cubic contents of the shipment, depending 
upon whichever nets the steamship lines the 
greater revenue. If agents will, before trans- 
mitting inquiries to the American Express 
Company for rates, secure this information 
from the shippers in event of same not 
being furnished in their original inquiry, it 
will facilitate and insure prompt replies to 
inquiries. 
Sending Money to Mexico 
HERE is a demand, especially in the 
T West, for some form of remittance 
for sending money to Mexico. Several in- 
stances have recently been reported where 
offices have refused to sell Express Money 
Orders for this purpose, and where the 
transaction has consequently been lost to the 
Company. Now that regular Money Orders 
may be sold for remittance to any part of 
the world, it is not to be expected that such 
instances will occur again, but Agents should 
be careful in such cases to collect the higher 
rates. 


A Small But Busy Office 

ROM Mr. E. E. Lozier, Clerk in the 

McCloud office in sunny California, 
comes a lusty demand for recognition. On 
April 8, reports Mr. Lozier, that office, which 
is located in a lumber camp of about 1,000 
population, sold $626.59 in Money Orders 
alone. Let’s hear the rest of the business 
for that day, Mr. Lozier. 
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New Use of Domestic Money Orders 


Exploitation of Express Money Orders for remitting money 
abroad spells opportunity for small offices to get business they 
could not formerly handle 


HERE is now being distributed a new 

and attractive placard, Form 2405, 

advertising the use of Express 
Money Orders for sending money to foreign 
countries. Such money order, will, of course, 
not be paid in actual dollars, but in the cur- 
rency of the country, at the buying rate for 
American Dollars on New York. The fact 
that American Express Travelers Cheques, 
which are also payable in local currencies, 
have proved acceptible throughout the world, 
should be sufficient assurance that money 
orders too will be entirely satisfactory in this 
new use. Thousands of sub-agents and ex- 
press offices which do not receive any for- 
eign exchange rates now have a form of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


DOLLAR MONEY ORDERS 


For remittance to Foreign Countries 
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Sold Here 


irency 
country to which sent 


Reprceduction of form 2405, which has been distributed 

among A. R. E. cffices. This poster is attractively 

done in orange and blue, and should be prominently 
displayed for some months to come 


financial paper which they can sell for remit- 


tance abroad, which should prove a huge 
convenience to the remitting public. 
Offices which have sub-agents settling 


through them will receive enough copies to 
supply each sub-agent with one. Distribu- 
tion should be made in exactly the same way 
as money order settlements are effected; 


that is, if there is a collector, he should dis- 
tribute the placards and see that they are 
properly displayed, while if the sub-agents 
come to the office to make settlements they 


should be given the placards when they call. 

Inasmuch as rates for Money Orders to 
be remitted to foreign countries are three 
times those for domestic use, Agents should 
always ask the purchaser in advance where 
he intends to send the Money Order. 

Money Orders sent out within the last few 
months bear the wording “In other countries, 
at current buying rate for Bankers’ Checks 
on New York,” underneath the right end of 
the line on which the sum is to be written. 
Offices still supplied with old form Money 
Orders should be careful, when selling an 
Order for remittance abroad, to write or 
stamp the phrase “At current buying rate 
for Bankers’ Checks on New York,” in the 
same space. 

Full instructions for selling Money Orders 
for sending abroad, together with rates, are 
contained. in A. R. E. General Accounting 
Department’s Financial Circular No. 48, May 
29, 1924. 


~ Good Work Done in T. C. 
Prize Campaign 


HE Travelers Cheque Prize Campaign 
T still has three more months to run, 
but it is safe to say that when the final fig- 
ures are counted, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
will be at or near the head in its division. 
Mr. J. B. Scruggs, the Agent at that point, 
has been putting out a Travelers Cheque 
letter every month since the campaign com- 
menced. 

Mr. F. A. Hoyt, Superintendent of the 
Mohawk Division, with headquarters in 
Albany, N. Y., is another express official who 
never lets an opportunity pass of preaching 
Travelers Cheques. A line from one of his 
recent letters reads: “Remember that a 
steady gale is blowing prospective customers 
across your path daily.” MHis last letter con- 
cludes with the admonition: “Don’t forget, 
for your own protection, to carry and use 
Travelers Cheques yourself this summer on 
your vacation and week-end trips.” How 
many expressmen follow this advice? 


Red Star Liner Belgenland which will sail on world cruise December 4th—the largest ship to circle the 

globe. A. R. E. agents should exploit the cruise, and send names of persons interested to nearest American 

Express office for follow-up. Agents in larger places should write nearest American Express Division 
Manager, or Travel Dept., 65 Broadway, New York, for deck plans, booklets, etc. 
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A Famous Old Locomotive of ’62 


Exhibit of Great Northern Railway, by Contrast, Shows Progress 
of Railroading During the Past Sixty Odd Years 


VERY interesting exhibit of the Great 
A Northern Railway, on display re- 
cently in several of our larger cities, 
contrasts a new steel train to be put in ser- 
vice by that road between Chicago and 


Though his big brothers of today are faster 
in the long run, he says he can be a mile 
down the track while they are starting. 

In the story of his life, “Billy” also tells of 
some of his other interesting experiences— 


An exhibit of the Great Northern Railway, in which the famous WM. CROOKS is contrasted with one 
of that road’s giant locomotives of the ‘2500’ series. 


Seattle with the first train on the St. Paul 
& Pacific. The latter road, of course, as 
those well versed in railroad history know, 
became the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba Railway in 1879 and a part of the Great 
Northern system in 1885. 

The locomotive on the older train in the 
exhibit is the famous William Crooks, which 
hauled the first trainload of passengers in 
Minnesota in 1862. It was named after the 
man who was at that time Chief Engineer 
of the St. Paul & Pacific. 

The contrast between the engines is strik- 
ing, and it typifies the progress which has 
been made in railroading during the past 
sixty odd years. The modern huge oil 
burner is nearly twice as long as the his- 
torical iron horse, and weighs about seven 
times as much as its predecessor. 

In “The Autobiography of an Engine,” a 
booklet published by the Great Northern 
Railway, the William Crooks tells its own 
story of its first trip from St. Paul across the 
prairie to St. Anthony, recalls the illustrious 
engineers who have sat at its throttle, and 
reminisces the days when it was the last 
word in locomotives. 

“Billy,” as the William Crooks was often 
called for-short, also brags a bit about a 
record for speed which he was able to 
establish under engineer Peter Olson. In 
seven minutes, he says, he once covered ten 
aniles. Moreover, he is proud of his agility. 


\ a er ad 8:50) St. Paul 
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how he used to race with deer on the prairie, 
how a huge steer once tried to butt him off 
the track and just about succeeded, how he 
long bemoaned an accident in which a farmer 
and his son were killed while crossing the 
track (apparently people did not always 
“stop, look and listen” in the old days, either), 
and how he was once nearly destroyed in a 
fire. 

“Billy” made three round trips betweén St. 
Paul and St. Anthony daily, and special 
trips on Sundays and evenings by special ar- 
rangement. The distance each way was 
made, according to the schedule, in 45 min- 
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ST. ANTHONY AND MINNEAPOLIS TRAINS. 


ARRIVE. 
St. Anthony 


LEAVE. A.M. 
St. Paul ‘8: 00) 
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Extra trains will meet all Steamboats for the accommodation of Passengers 
living in St. Anthony. 
Special trains will be run on Sunday and Evenings by special arrangement. 


No Engines allowed on the road except on order of the Superintendent or 
Master Mechanic. 


Irregular Trains slow on curves, and look out for Section men. 
In case of doubt, follow the safe course. 


The schedule on which the WM. CROOKS operated 
between St. Anthony and Minneapolis. 


The Personal Service 


S the result of an “on hand” notice, 
City Manager I. R. Parry of Phila- 


A 


delphia, received a letter like this: 
you card I just got yours card to 
night so I am coming Saturday af- 


ternoon for my things please save 

them for me. pleas look for me. 

good night. 

The style of the writer might cause 
one to smile. Nevertheless, don’t censure 
him too quickly. He was at least courte- 
ous, and not one iota incorrect in look- 
ing upon Express as a Personal Service. 


utes, despite the fact that it was common 

to stop most anywhere along the line to 

discharge or take on fishing or picnic parties. 

Imagine number 2527, in the picture with 

“Billy,” doing a thing like that! - But then 

times have changed, and as “Billy” says, per- — 
haps his big brother will be as -much-out-of- 

date 65 years from now as he himself is at 

the present time. 


C. M. Collins Transferred | 


M. COLLINS, who for the past -six 
Ga years has been Special Agent. in 
Charge at New Haven, Conn., was recently 
transferred to serve in a similar capacity at 
Boston. 

Special Agent Collins is well known in 
detective circles, and it was not so long ago 
that his part in investigating the fraud of 
a New Haven fur dealer was prominently 
mentioned in THE MESSENGER. 

Mr. Collins became an expressman twenty- 
five years ago as a helper on a wagon. He 
has advanced rapidly in the Service and is 
highly regarded by his associates. The New 
Haven express people, in fact, presented him 
with a purse of gold in token of their 
esteem for him when he left that city. He 
was also tendered a farewell dinner by fed- 
eral agents and members of the New Haven 
police department. 


A. R. E. Co-operates in N. Y. 
Safety Parade 


N New York City’s big “Safety Parade” 
I up Fifth Avenue last May, the 17th, 

there were three floats of particular in- 
terest to A. R. E. employes, who are, of 
course, firm supporters of the “Safety First” 
idea. Three big American Railway Express 
motor trucks were loaned by the Company 
to carry attractive floats of the City oe 
of Education. — 

The first truck, which crawled slowly up 
the Avenue in the elaborate parade of 12,- 
000 marchers, innumerable and attractive 
floats and many bands, carried a group of 
healthy looking boys, to emphasize the value 
of the athletic activities of the school. This 
truck carried two apt slogans, “Quick Minds 
Prevent Accidents” and “Make the Body 
Safe for Health.” 

The second express truck carried a group 
of young girls who wore no hats and repre- 
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owned by the Company carried a colorful 
display of the Art Departments of the schools 
showing students in the act of preparing 
safety posters to carry on this important 
work in their school training. 


The parade, which featured “Aunty Jay 
Walker,” the symbol of the Safety Campaign 
conducted by the Bureau of Public Safety 
of the New York Police Department, car- 
ried the Safety message most effectively to 
the millions of people who witnessed it. 
Barron G. Collier, Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner, in charge of the Bureau, and Marcus 
A. Dow, Executive Secretary, were largely 
responsible for the very evident success of 
the parade. 


Was “In Time for Dinner’ 


HEN Driver Nardozzi delivered a 
WA) Suomen of fruit of vegetables to 
‘a private home in New Rochelle, N. Y., re- 
cently, the lady of the house ased him to 
take it into the kitchen, because she wanted to 
use some of the vegetables for dinner. 
When the shipment was forwarded from 
Chicago 48 hours previous, the shipper had 
not specified “in time for dinner,’ but the 
Expedited Service made the connection just 
the same. 


“Ten Years Ago in Indiana” 

HE Indianapolis Star, in a column en- 
T titled “Ten Years Ago in Indiana,” re- 
cently published the following: “One of the 
largest express orders ever handled in In- 
diana was a 1,600-pound stone sent from the 
Bloomingdale quarries on a rush order from 
Buffalo.” 

“Such an item,” says L. W. Horning of 
Indianapolis, “is rather interesting in these 
days when a shipment weighing 10,000 pounds 
is more or less of a common occurrence.” 


Would-be Robber Finds That S. A. McDonald Keeps His Car- 
Doors Locked and His Gun Ready for Action 


ruary, it was only recently that THE 
MESSENGER received complete details 
relative to thwarted attempt to rob Chesa- 
peake & Ohio train number 8. The inci- 


re: the affair occurred last Feb- 


¢ 
i: 
' 


tain section of West Virginia. Even as he 
looked he was shot at by the intruder. 
McDonald remained perfectly calm and at 
once returned the fire, having but the pro- 
truding hand of the robber for his target. 


S. A. McDonald, Messenger between Huntington and Hinton, W. Va., who recently showed his courage 
by driving off a robber when the latter attempted to enter McDonald’s car. 


dent happened on the 13th of the month, 
which apparently was unlucky for the would- 
be robber. 

S. A. McDonald, Messenger between Hunt- 
ington and Hinton, W. Va., was making his 
regular run on that night when he heard 
the glass window pane of his car crack and 
saw a revolver thrust through the opening. 
The train had just left Backman, a small 
non-agency point in the heart of the moun- 


The Double Murder in Wakefield 


As Related by the Providence (R. I.) “Evening Bulletin” 


Ng UXTERY! > YUXTRY! All About 
the Double Murder in Wakefield, 
and the Undertaker Who Solved 
It!” Thus ran a headline in the Providence 
(R. L.) Evening Bulletin. 

As the story goes, it seems that a ship- 
ment resembling two caskets was offered at 
the Wakefield, R. I., American Railway Ex- 
press office. A rather pronounced odor from 
the boxes caused the agent to become skep- 
tical. Prying up the lids, he found two 
skeletons, and hair clinging to the skulls indi- 
cated that they had not been skeletons since 
the days of King Tut. 

“Ye Gods! Double murder!” surmised the 
agent, and he called up the local police force. 
The latter summoned an undertaker, and 
then the mystery was solved. The two 


skeletons, shipped by a carnival company, 
showed not the slightest signs of wounds 
or abrasion. As a matter of fact, they were 
nothing but cotton and plaster of paris crea- 
tions. The odor came from old clothes sat- 
urated with chemicals. 

The express agent had said in the immortal 
words of the Marne, “Ils ne passeront pas,” 
or something of the sort, but the shipment 
was nevertheless forwarded to its rightful 
owner. The only detail remaining doubtful 
was whether the agent or the police force 
should buy cigars for the undertaker. 

The story may have been slightly tinted 
with newspaper color, but whatever its pro- 
portion of fact to fiction, it no doubt caused 
many a reader of the Evening Bulletin to 
smile. 


ote is 


The latter was endeavoring to unlatch the 
catch holding the door in order that he might 
enter the car, but, after McDonald had 
fired four shots, he desisted from his at- 
tempt and fled to the woods nearby. 

There is no doubt but that Messenger 
McDonald’s vigorous, brave, prompt and 
level-headed action prevented what might 
have been a serious hold-up. He was com- 
mended for his prompt response to the call 
of duty by Wm. G. Smith, Vice-President 
of the Southern Departments; by W. W. 
Owens, General Manager of the South 
Atlantic Department; and by W. K. Weaver, 
Superintendent of the Kanawha Division. 
Moreover, he was presented with a suitable 
reward in token of the Company’s appre- 
ciation. 

Messenger McDonald, who has been in 
the Service for more than twelve years, has 
always made it a practice to keep all doors 
car locked at all times and his 
gun ready for action in case of emergency. 


Express Team Wins Drive 


CCORDING to a clipping from the 

Albany (N. Y.) News, a team com- 
posed of American Railway Express men, 
called the Blues, went over the top in a 
campaign for Y. M. C. A. membership in 
that city. The Blues signed up 1,362 names, 
while the Reds, composed of New York Cen- 
tral employes, brought in 1,266. 
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“Call Service” 


at Cleveland 


Careful follow-up system reduces “missed call’ evil to a mini- 
mum; peg board used to keep tabs on tractors and trailers. 


fleet is handled from an office in the 
main garage building. 

Seated at a telephone keyboard table are a 
chief and an assistant truck dispatcher, and 
three clerks, all of whom are trained in the 
task of making efficient and courteous con- 
tact with the public. 

Requests from patrons for pickup serv- 
ice are registered in a “call book,” and later, 
usually within three minutes, are transcribed 
on drivers’ “call slips.’ The slips, in turn, 
are placed in pigeon-hole boxes according 
to routes, ready transmission to the vehicle- 
men who telephone for their calls. 

Routemen in the business and factory 
section of the city ‘phone in for calls the 
last time not earlier than three o'clock 
P. M., and those in the residential and out- 
lying sections, not earlier than one P. M. 

Each evening every driver turns in a re- 
port to this office on all calls charged to his 
route during the day. Each call, if the ship- 
ment has been secured, is O.K.’ed. Other- 
wise the driver gives the reason why the 
shipment was not secured, which must not 
be attributable to any fault of the Com- 
pany. The care with which these reports 
are checked against the records of the dis- 
patcher’s desk has reduced the “missed call” 
evil to a minimum at Cleveland. 

The movements of a fleet of heavy duty 
trucks, used to serve the commission house 
district and for special work that cannot 
be conveniently handled by drivers on the 
regular routes, are recorded on the truck 
dispatcher’s record sheet. From this rec- 
ord the dispatcher knows just where each 
truck is and when it will be available for 
more work. 

Tractors and 
matter between 


Tie dispatching of Cleveland’s motor 


handle transfer 
Like Chicago, 


trailers 
terminals. 


A Reason for Hitchweights 


66 LD JIM,” veteran A. R. E. delivery 
horse at Henryetta, Okla., had always 

been considered extremely gentle. As he 
would stand at the stops along his route, 
which he knows almost as well as his driver, 
dreaming of oats and corn, nothing had ever 
been able to faze him—neither puffing loco- 
motives, tooting klaxons nor any other dis- 
tortions of sound. 
Recently, however, he drew the line against 
ocean-going vehicles. A float representing 
a steamboat and advertising a show at a 
local theatre passed by, and “Old Jim” just 
didn’t like the ship’s “wash.” When Jim was 
Bnally caught, his driver, Ed Weber, declared 
that all speed records of “Zev” and “In 
Memoriam” -had been shattered, and that 
Barney Google’s “‘Spark Plug” would be 
but a “mock turtle’ on a race track with 


Jim. At least, that’s the story as a local 
newspaper told it. 


Cleveland keeps tabs on these vehicles by 
means of a home-made peg-board, which 
denotes where each trailer is, whether 
empty or loaded, and if loaded, to which 
depot it is to be moved. If empty trailers 
are needed at any particular depot, a peg 
in the hole to correspond to that depot shows 


The Chief Dispatcher’s desk at Cleveland, showing 
the operation of the miniature peg board by which a 
record is kept of tractor and trailer movements. 


it. A tractor record sheet for each tractor 
shows what time it departs and arrives at 
the different depots, and whether it travels 
empty, loaded or light. 


A Very Fine Record 


be ERY few claims and wonderful ser- 

V vice!” That’s the verdict of Wm. 
E. Haskell of Emmons Bros. Co., hat manu- 
facturers at Haverhill, Mass., who ship from 
20,000 to 25,000 packages each year. Mr. 
Haskell has nothing but words of praise for 
H. S. Snelling, Agent at Haverill. 


F. O. Reed Makes Address. 


O. REED, Superintendent of the 
Ff. Colorado Division recently addressed 
the Retail Merchants Bureau of the Ft. Col- 
lins (Col.) Chamber of Commerce. His sub- 
ject was: “The Relation of the Shipper and 
the Express Company.” During the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Reed stated that he had 
been in the Express business all his life and 
that he never expects to quit as long as he 
lives. 


Care of Motor Vehicles 
(Continued from page 2) 


in the summer time it really takes the life 
out of the best tires. 

Running a tire flat, even for a short dis- 
tance, is sure to be costly. It would be 
much better to take the tire off and run 
on the rim, very slowly and carefully, rather 
than on a flat tire. 

The wheel rims should be painted each 
season and be kept free from rust. 

When the car is parked, if possible, park 


it in the shade. Remember that heat, light 
and oil are three natural enemies of rub- 
ber. Never allow your car to stand on an 
oily floor and if you must occasionally get 
oil on the tires wipe it off. 

The battery should be carefully watched 
during the summer because a large percent- 
age of the battery solution is water, which 
evaporates more freely in hot weather. The 
battery solution should be kept high enough 
to entirely cover the plates, and the battery 
should be kept charged. Continued opera- 
tion in less than half-charged condition is as 
injurious to the battery as running on a de- 
flated tire is injurious to the tire. 

Keep the filling plugs and connections 
tight and the top of the battery clean. Wip- 
ing the battery with a cloth moistened with 
ammonia will counteract the effect of any 
of the solution which may be on the out- 
side of the battery. A coating of vaseline 
will protect the connectors from corrosion. 

Keep the battery firmly secured in its sup- 
porting brackets at all times. If the clamps 


are loose the battery will shift about, result- 


ing in loose connections, broken cells and 
other trouble. 


When a Foul Was Fair 


¢¢ NOTICED an item in the April Mers- 

i| SENGER,” writes E. A. Nightingale, 
Messenger between St. Paul and Winnipeg, 
“which was entitled: ‘Expressmen at Ruston, 
La., Chase the Chickens.’ Out our way we 
have the chickens trained so that they would 
not think of trying to escape. In fact, they 
make a special effort to stay with their 
coops, as. the following will show: 

“One cold night in January the boys at 
Crookston, Minn., were loading poultry in 
my car. 
of one coop, allowing one chicken to fall out. 
We looked for the bird and failed to find it. 

“Two and a half hours later I was stand- 
ing in my car door at Barnesville when a 
car knocker emerged from beneath my car 
with a chicken in his hand. I asked him 
where he got it and he said it was riding on 
the rods. I told him it belonged in my car 
and he gave it to me. : 

“I thawed the chicken out, for it was cov- 
ered with snow and frost after its 81 mile 
ride at 20 degrees below zero, and it seemed 
happy to get back with its mates.” 


Cleveland’s Bowlers 
HE victory of the Cleveland A. R. E. 


bowling team in the tournament of — 


the American Railway Bowling Association 
held at Toledo from April 5th to 27th was 
briefly mentioned in Tur MessEncer last 
month. The achievement of the Cleveland 
boys, however, is worthy of more exploita- 
tion than it was possible to give it at that 
time. 

In order to win first prize, which consisted 
of $100 in cash, a cup and individual medals 
for each member of the team, it was neces- 
sary for the Clevelanders to beat 175 five- 
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Cleveland’s bowling team and the cup they won at 
Toledo. Below is’ Supt. A. C. White’s collection of 
trophies won by other athletic teams of the Cleve- 
land Division 

men teams, which came from far and near. 
This they did with a total score, in the five- 
men event, of 2914. The Michigan Central 
Car Department, of Toledo, was the runner- 
up in the tournament. 

The victory brought another trophy to A. 
C. White, Superintendent of the Cleveland 
Division, to be added to the already splendid 
collection of trophies won by Cleveland ex- 
pressmen in athletic events and kept in his 
office. 

The members of the team were: H. 
Schmidt, J. Brucker, E. Franz, F. Kalinowski 
and V. Kraut. 


A Few Egg Statistics 
HE records of Louis Boehm, a farmer 
near Defiance, O., show that he has 
gathered 863,030 eggs during the past thirty 
years, 62,850 dozen of which he has sold at 


an average price of 25.7 cents. Three-quar- 
ters of these were shipped by express direct 


to market, netting between 2 and 3 cents per 
dozen-more than the home market after the 
express charges and other costs were de- 
ducted. Poultry is just a side line to farm- 
ing with Mr. Boehm, who says he finds that 
three and a half hens per acre pays the rent 
on the farm. 


A Queer College Prank 


N the April Mrssencer there was 
a story of how a young man had him- 
self shipped in a box by Express. Dale 
Baad, a freshman at Albion College, 


nearly had a similar experience, though 
not so voluntary. Fraternity brothers, 
initiating Baad, attempted to express him 
in a crate to his home in Colon, Mich., 
but Harry Dunton, Agent at Albion, re- 
fused to accept the shipment. 


Expressmen Make Daring Rescues 


Within One Month’s Time Two Kanawha Division Drivers Save 
Human Lives From Drowning Accidents 


ITHIN the short space of a month’s 
VW time, two members of the Kanawha 

Division distinguished themselves 
by performing or participating in daring 
rescues of human life. The first of these 
was R. B. Jackson, driver at Newport News, 
Va., and the second was A. A. Dearheart, 
driver at Richmond, Va. 

Jackson saved the life of a small boy who 
had fallen off the bulkhead on River Road 
and Thirty-third Street, Newport News. 
Mr. Jackson was delivering a package in the 
vicinity when he heard the boy’s screams. 
Without the least hesitation, he dove from 
the bulkhead to the stream below and swam 
with the youngster twenty feet to the shore. 
Jackson’s face was badly cut as a result of 
his dive, but the boy escaped with no worse 
injury than a wetting and fright. 

Dearheart proved his mettle when the boat 
of a fishing party capsized after drifting from 
the “Ninth Street Pond” into the swift cur- 


Two herces of the Kanawha Division who were re- 

cently instrumental in saving human lives from 

drowning accidents—Above is R. B. Jackson of New- 

port News, Va., and below, A. A. Dearheart of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


rent of the James River. He and a friend 
by the name of Conway were nearby looking 
after some fishing traps when they heard 
cries for help. 

The party of the overturned boat consisted 
of two young ladies and three young men. 
One of. the latter Dearheart and Conway 
rescued with a boat. Then they attempted 
to reach one of the girls and one of the boys, 
both of whom were clinging with difficulty 
to a large rock. Unable to navigate the 
boat, so turbulent was the stream, the res- 
cuers jumped into the water and finally suc- 


ceeded in assisting the imperiled boy and 
girl to shore. 

The third young man had managed to 
reach shore by his own effort, but Dearheart 
and Conway soon discovered that there was 
a third young lady who had disappeared 
under water after a valiant attempt on the 
part of one of the boys to rescue her. 
Joined by another chap by the name of 
Donati, Dearheart and Conway then made 
an unsuccessful but untiring and courageous 
attempt to locate the missing girl, persisting 
until dark. 

Superintendent W. K. Weaver was proud 
to know that these two members of the 
Kanawha Division responded so courageous- 
ly in times of crisis. Indeed, their acts 
should be inspiring to all American Railway 
Express people, for they suggest the high 
calibre of the men in our great organization. 


Band Stand for an Office 


HO ever heard of an express office in 
a band stand? “We have,” says L. 
W. Horning of Indianapolis, “and it is a fact 
that Agent T. L. King of Oxford, Ohio, re- 
cently conducted such an office, demonstrat- 
ing the resourcefulness of an A. R. E. agent. 

“On the night of May 21st, Oxford ex- 
perienced a disastrous fire which destroyed 
the building in which the A. R. E. office was 
located. Agent King, however, arrived on 
the scene some few minutes after the fire 
began, and, assisted by students from the 
University of Oxford, succeeded in removing 
every piece of express matter and all rec- 
ords and furniture from our office. Due to 
his prompt action, not a thing was lost by the 
Company. 

“The next morning when the residents of 
the city came to look at the ruins of the fire, 
they found Agent King and his force had 
already resumed business, having set up an 
office in the band stand in the park across 
the street.” 


Agent Outbid Postmaster 


“Having a small package to send to Dallas, 
Texas, today, a member of the News staff 
got competitive bids from Mr. McNew, down 
at the express office, and Hugh Horn at 
the postoffice. The package weighed 21 
pounds. Mr. Horn offered to do the job for 
$1.69. Mac said he’d take it to Dallas for 
$1.34. Uncle Sam was offered the job at 
$1.25, but he said he wasn’t making any spe- 
cial rates until the next Value Day, and 
we couldn’t wait, so McNew got the work. 

However, this doesn’t always work out 
this way. Often Uncle Sam makes the best 
bid. It depends a whole lot on the distance. 
It nearly always pays to find out before 
shipping.”—“The Bicknell (Ind.) Daily News.” 
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—IN MEMORIAM — 


HE MESSENGER re- 
ak grets that, be- 
cause of an oversight, it 
so tardily reports the - 
death of one of our § 
pensioners, William Ma- 
lone, whose demise oc- 
curred at his home in 
Louisville, Ky., last Feb- 


ruary, the /th. For 
forty-seven years Mr. “ oe 
Malone served faith- Wiliam Malone 


fully, in Louisville, as 

warehouseman, clerk, foreman, depot agent 
and messenger, having been pensioned on 
March Ist, 1923. 

There could never have been a more con- 
scientious nor more loyal employe than Mr. 
Malone, and it is befitting that his faithful 
service be recorded, even if belated, in these 
columns to the memory of those who de- 
parted from us. 


Milton W. Foreman, Agent at Elizabeth, 
N. J., died on May 29th. Mr. Foreman had 
served at Cumberland, Md., with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Express Company and was at 
one time agent at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Subsequently he was employed by the United 
States Express Company as Route Agent, 
and then served that organization as Agent 
at Norfolk, Va., Elmira, N. Y., and Rochester, 
N. Y., successively. He also served as 
Superintendent in New York City, first with 
the Boro Express Company and then the 
United States. During the latter part of his 
career he served with the A. R. E. as Agent 
at Communipaw, N. J., at Binghamton, N. Y. 
and at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Foreman was well liked and always 
very competent. Upon learning of his death, 
Superintendent of Claims H. M. James said: 
“T have always considered him one of the 
brightest expressmen in the Service.” 


James G. Babcock, Assistant Claim Agent 
at Detroit, Mich., died on May 14th. Appar- 


ently having been in the best of health the 


- day before, his death came as a shock to 


his many friends. He entered the express 
service as a commissioned agent at Spring- 
port, Mich., in 1907. He was of a studious 
nature; a willing worker, cheerful, honest 
and conscientious and never failed to inspire 
those with whom he was associated. 


T. E. Bradway, pensioner, died at Spring- 
field, Mo., on April 29th. Mr. Bradway be- 
came an expressman in 1883, serving in vari- 
ous positions until he was made agent at 
Springfield in 1905, where he made hosts of 
friends. His death will be mourned by all 
the older business men who knew him well 
and intimately. 

L. L. Nicholson, Cashier at Altoona, Pa., 
died on May 17th at Orlando, Fla. Mr. 
Nicholson was connected with the Altoona 
office in different positions since 1919. He 
was well known and will be missed by many 
of the employes in the Allegheny division. 


William Beeks, co!- 
ored driver at Columbus, 
Ga., passed away at his 
home on May 15th after 
an illness of only a few 
days. For some time, 
Mr. Beeks had served 
as deliveryman on the 
perishable wagon. He 
was an horiest, consci- 
entious and polite em- 
ploye and was well-liked 
by both patrons and 
fellow employes. In fact, “Bill,” as he was 
known at Columbus, was considered one of 
the best colored employes in the Service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reed Entertain 


NE evening a month or so ago a get-to- 

gether meeting in the home of Super- 
intendent and Mrs. F. O. Reed, Denver, was 
attended by 20 messengers and various de- 
partment heads of the Denver organization. 
An employes’ 7-piece orchestra furnished 
delightful music, and there were several talks 
on current local problems of the business. 


William Beeks 


A typical platform scene of express operations along 
the line 


One of the features on the programme was 
a violin solo by Superintendent Reed with 
Agent C. I. Fitzgerald doing a clog dance. 
At the conclusion of the programme, Mrs. 
Reed invited the guests to the dining room, 
where a buffet luncheon was served. 

All those who were present had a thorough- 
ly enjoyable evening, and wrote Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed thanking them for their gracious 
hospitality. We quote one paragraph from 
the letter: ne 

“It is fortunate, Mr. Reed, that we of the 
Colorado Division have a superintendent of 
your calibre. An entertainment of this char- 
acter inspires initiative and promotes effi- 
ciency and individuality and plainly reveals 
to us that the art of doing for others just 
a little more than is expected and doing it 
in such a big, willing way, comes back in 
such large proportion that we wonder why 
everybody does not try it.” 


Pittsburghers Visit Youngstown 


Gis Agent G. A. Gardner reports that 
a party of 32 Masonic expressmen of 
the Pittsburgh organization recently kicked 

the dust off their feet and traveled in a 
westerly direction to Youngstown, Ohio, 
where they were royally received by General ; 


Agent Stout. They visited Western Star 
‘Lodge of Youngstown, were served with ad 
‘wonderful supper and witnessed the Master 
Mason degree conferred by Brenton D. Bab- 
cock Lodge of Celevland. They returned to 
Pittsburgh on the same. night by the special 
‘car that was provided both ways by the 5 


‘courtesy of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


Another Challenge 
H L. COON, Agent at Colusa, Cal., 
e writes as follows: “In the April 
MESSENGER I notice a challenge from Agent 
C. J. Palmer of Columbia, Pa., who stated 
that he, with a business of about 3,000 ship- 
ments per month, had reduced his on hand 
matter to two pieces, involving charges of — 
only 62 cents. I am glad to say I can go 
his record a little better. On March 29th I 
had only two pieces on hand with no charges 
involved. Can anyone beat this?” 


Our Harrisburg, Pa., people submit this as an imstance of nice business. 
by the Elliott Fisher Co., consisted of 288 pieces, weighed over 9 tons and required 3 trucks to move it 


The shipment was forwarded 


Enter this information as a credit 
on your personal ability ledger. 


Q. Should a salaried office of the A. R. E. Co. forward upon 
request to another salaried office Traveler’s Cheques without 
approval of Superintendent? (Suggested by J. J. O’Hara, Cashier, 
Elizabeth, N. J.) 2 


A. When an Agent has a specific order from a customer for 
Traveler’s Cheques he shall make request therefor, by letter, in 
duplicate to Superintendent, who will arrange to have the cheques, 
purchaser’s applications, etc., forwarded from a nearby A. R. E. 
office carrying cheques. Such request should state the amount 
of dollar cheques of each denomination and the dollar equivalent of 
Sterling or French Franc cheques required. (See General Account- 
ing Department Financial Circular No. 46, dated June 2nd, 1924.) 


Q. What would be the charge on two packages each weighing 6 
pounds under Scale 72, marked lot shipment but billed on separate 
waybills? (Suggested by Ross H. Peterson, Revising Clerk, Lincoln, 
Neb.) 


A. In aggregating these two packages at 10 pounds each would 
make the charge under Scale 72 $1.41. By making the rate 
separately under the regular graduate charge, it would be $1.34. 
Therefore the latter charge would be correct. It makes no differ- 
ence whether waybilled on one or two waybills. 


Q. If a shipment is made by one consignor to one consignee and 
consists of one box of dry goods, weight 40 pounds, and one box 
of meat, 34 pounds, should they be waybilled as lot shipment, and, 
if so, how should charges be assessed? (Suggested by G. G. Adams, 
Route Agent, Charleston, W. Va.) 


A. There is no objection to entering these two items on the same 
waybill. The box of dry goods waybilled at merchandise rate and 
the box of meat at second class ar commodity rate, as the case 
might be. Rule 1(n), Classification 28, page 17, has reference to 
rate applicable to the highest rate article contained in one con- 
tainer. If the dry goods and meat were all in one box, first class 
rate would apply on the whole shipment. 


Q. What would be the correct value charge on a shipment valued 
at $296, weighing 740 pounds. (Suggested by Chai Lau, Relief Agent, 
Honolulu, Hawaii.) 


A. There would be no charge for value, as the shipper is entitled 
to 50 cents per pound free value, or $370 on 740 pounds. 


Q. When a shipment is received at destination office on regular 
prepaid waybill and delivery sheet, charges omitted, how should 
Agent get his commission? (Suggested by Chai Lau, Relief Agent, 
Honolulu, Hawaii.) 


A. Agent should enter the amount of prepaid charges on the 
waybill and delivery sheet, and settle accordingly. 


Q. What is the proper way to get commission on a shipment at 
destination cn prepaid waybill and delivery sheet, charges $97.45, 
when proper charges are $197.45. (Suggested by Chai Lau, Relief 
Agent, Henolulu, Hawaii.) 


A. Prepare prepaid over waybill for the undercharge and repert 
it on prepaid statement. 


Q. Under what class rate should cotton seed be accepted ‘on 
Interstate business? 


A. Second class rafe would apply, as this comes under the 
classification of ‘‘Seed.’”’ 


Q. What is the carrect way to handle a C. O. D. shipment 
consisting of one dog bearing instructions for trial examination of 
<0 days. Should waybill, money collected and delivery sheet be 
held from settlement until shipment has finally been accepted? 
(Suggested by A. A. Craig, Agent, Warsaw, Ind.) 


A. The limit of time that can be allowed for examination is six 
days. The amount of charges and C. O. D. should be collected at 
the time of delivery, the waybill settled, and the amount of the 


~C. O. D. and return charges, if any, placed in suspense. If con- 


signee returns the shipment within six days the amount collected 
covering the C. O. D. should be refunded, and, if the shipper agrees 
to pay the charges both ways, you can also refund the express 
charges collected and waybill them as advance charges upon return 
of the shipment. If the shipper instructs that ‘the consignee pay 
the charges one way, no refund will be in arder. If the shipper 
instructs that the consignee pay charges both ways, then you 
should collect from the consignee the charges for the return move- 
ment, waybilling same prepaid. 


Q. What is the value charge on a shipment of statuary, 1,725 
pounds, valued at $2,000, from Hollywood, Calif., to Brooklyn, N. Y.? 
(Suggested by W. E. Norman, Chief Clerk, District Accounting 
Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


A. The free value allowed on this shipment is 50 cents per pound, 
or $862.50. On the balance, $1,137.50, the value charge would be 
based on 50 cents for each $100.00 or fraction thereof, making the 
total value charge $6.00. (See Classification 28, page 19, item 13-b-3.) 


Q. What would be the excess value charge on a coop of 
chickens (eight in), weight 123 pounds, value $100.00, under Scale TB 
interstate? (Suggested by H. E. Chauncey, Night Depot Agent, 
Beaumont, Texas.) 


A. Free value of $5.00 per bird would be allowed, or $40.00 for 
eight birds. This leaves a value of $60.00 on which the excess charge 
would be made at 144%, or 90 cents excess value charge. 


Q. What is the correct charge on five boxes of baby chickens, 
value $135.00, weight 63 pounds, under Scale 10? (Suggested by 
L, P. Chisholm, Agent, Perris, Calif.) 


A. Correct charge is $1.60. Shipper is entitled to $50.00 free 
value, and the charge of 10 cents is made for the excess value of 
$85.00. (See Classification page 45, Rule 4.) 


O. When a shipment is marked John Doe, Boston, but in error 
waybilled to John Doe, Syracuse, what would be the proper way 
of treating this transaction? 


A. This question was answered in the June “Program.” We 


desire, hawever, to make a correction. The answer should be as 
follows: 


“The account for the shipment and receipt for delivery should be 
taken by use of the delivery sheet which was received on the ship- 
ment. The destination as shown on the delivery sheet should NOT 
be corrected, but an impression of the office stamp should be placed 
on the back of the delivery sheet. The original destination on the 
delivery sheet should never be erased, altered or obliterated. An 


impression of the office stamp should be placed over the written 
destination on the waybill. 
es 


“Delivery sheets are filed in the District Accounting Bureau to 
which the destination Agent reports. The process of auditing the 
returns of an agent is such that the delivery sheet will be placed 
in the files along with other delivery sheets settled by the same 
office. In this manner each delivery sheet made to some other point 
will be easily detected if ro alteration has been made in the name 
of the destination office as waybilled. and the necessity for the 


cress file copy of the delivery sheet will therefore be easily noted.” 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to The MESSENGER, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
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CONVENIENT, QUICK, ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


AN ILLUSTRATED POSTER NOW BEING DISPLAYED ON OUR 
STREET VEHICLES 


A Poster and A Promise 


) ERHAPS you have noticed the illustrated poster now being carried on 
our vehicles. We produce it in facsimile above. It is simply a “gentle 
reminder” to the public that Express Service is the ideal way for 


shipping baggage. 


Already our baggage traffic is substantial, but we realize that our business- 
getters, who are constantly on the alert, can, no doubt, obtain much “more 
business” in this field. Having found the prospect, it is not a difficult matter 
to convince him or her to ship by express, when the many advantages of our 
service are explained. 


“Convenient, Quick and Economical Service” is our slogan. It is also a 
promise of performance. 


Every experienced expressman can explain why Express is Convenient. 
The shipper can ’phone to the express office and have his trunk picked up 
and without further bother on his part, get it delivered to his destination. 
It is Economical, for often the express charge is less than the cost of haulage 
required between the owner’s home and depot at point of origin and between 
the depot and final destination, to say nothing of “excess baggage” charges. 


Express is normally Quick, and we might add, Safe service for shipping 
baggage. That is our promise of performance, in which every expressman 
who handles a trunk shares. 


We want more baggage business, but we want also to be sure that it is 
handled the Right Way. 


Sesame eae 


Bulb and Shutter Stories 


Above:—Some of our Ft. Dadge (Ia.) people, in- 

cluding Depot Agent F. J. O’Brien and four mes- 

sengers whose runs terminate at that place. Upper 

Middle:—The first crate of peaches billed from 

Ft. Valley, Ga., this year, May 23rd. It was an 

unusually fine season for this fruit, which pleased 
cur Georgia Division. 
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J. J. Ellicott, retired machinist of 
the P. R. R. shaps at Renovo, 
Pa., and a model: which he built 
of Class D-13C locomotives, a 
type that has hauled many an 
express car. The miniature is 
perfect in every detail, even to 
the sanding of rails, gauges, 
valves, head lights, etc. It is 
fired with charcoal and will run 
perfectly—a real work of art. 


Left:—A view of Union Station at Denver, Colo. 


burgh Railway, crosses Cazenovia Creek near West Falls. 


Right:—Just one little scenic glimpse along the run of a messenger—as train 12, Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
Oval insert:—A single shipment cf 86.000 books, enough to fill the library of a good-sized town, recently 


Above:—Evidence that Agent Hammel and Driver 

Mitchell “get the biz’ with the new truck that 

marked the passing of Dobbin at Mt. Carroll, IIl., 

recently. Left:—Supt. J. L. Clark, Bellows Falls, 

Vt., as “snapped” at White River Junction by 

Vice-President Robie on his way to Dartmouth 
last June. 


“He gives ‘service with a smile’.” 
That’s what a patron on his route 
said about this driver at Long 
Beach, Cal., Alex Fahrenbusch. 
“We consider it a privilege,” the 
patron’s letter to our Long Beach 
cffice continued, ‘‘to tell you of this 
young man who is bringing our 
express so efficiently in such a like- 
able way.” 


shipped frem Girard, Kans., to Atlantic City, N. J. It consisted of 155 boxes and weighed nearly three tons. 
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What Constitutes Real Leadership 


If you are serving in a supervisory capacity or have any 
aspiration of becoming a leader in the Express Business, do 
you qualify according to the writer’s standard of Leadership? 


of gross revenue in the express business 

is expended in wages, it becomes necessary 
that every fair method be taken to secure the 
fullest return from this colossal outlay, first, 
trom the viewpoint of economical operation, and 
secondly, that our standard of service may be 
maintained, bringing it to the highest point of 
efficiency, superogatory if you please, in order 
that those whose patronage we enjoy may re- 
ceive the fullest benefit from having favored 
us with their business. 

Few businesses are made up of more bound- 
less detail than this of ours, which, taken alone, 
would seem to require that the training and 
disciplining of its tens of thousands of men 
and women be made a matter of deep concern 
by its officials and department heads. The 
broad scope of its operations has made neces- 
sary the creation and enforcement of such 
rules and practices as will properly safeguard 
its business and at the same time, operate in 
perfect fairness to its employes. Conformance 
to the rules may be more easily breught about 
by systematic training and instruction of each 
new employe from the moment he signs an 
application. 

Since organization must precede operation 
and extension, we can better discuss this sub- 
ject by gravitating from the center to the cir- 
cumference of it; that is, by beginning with 
the official or department head and showing 
as we proceed, what his responsibilities are and 
what effect his presence will have upon those 
-with whom he becomes associated. It should 
be remembered that the organization will reflect 
the general make-up of the official or depart- 
ment head in charge. A loud-mouthed, sloven, 
profane Agent will usually have a loud-mouthed, 
sloven, profane organization around him. 

As the express business grew, it became 
necessary to delegate authority, first to a few 
and finally to numerable officials subordinate 
to the President. Those officials were then and 
these are today, charged with the training, dis- 
ciplining and maintenance of the largest single 
organization of employed men and women in 


Gore thirty-nine cents of every dollar 


By R. G. ALLEN 


District Accountant, Dallas, Tex. 


the country, from among whom, no doubt, each 
official is prepared to recommend a successor to 
himself in the event of his own promotion. By 
this process the employe of yesterday becomes 
the official of today and, therefore, the official 
and employe should have a common interest 
in this important subject. 

One’s appointment to a position of official 
nomenclature does not make of him an official, 


R. G. ALLEN 
Author of the accompanying article. 
in the strict application of the term, but it does 
place him in a posiuon where he can become 
an official if he possesses the proper, necessary 
attributes—and he must make good, not so 
much with the officials above him as with the 
men and women under him. He must create 
within his people a certain interest or enthusi- 
asm without which discipline would merely be- 
come a lock and key. Great results cannot be 
achieved by cold, passive, unresponsive people 
in any line; they will never forge very far 
ahead and they will stop as soon as they can. 
The official who is all that his title implies 


becomes a leader of his men, and those men 
will follow him wherever he may lead them; 
they will have little patience with a driver. 

A leader almost unconsciously commands the 
respect of his employes while on the other hand, 
the driver demands it. Commanded in this way 
it is freely and cheerfully given; demanded— 
it is never given and the substitute offered 
clearly indexes their attitude. His word will 
be their law; his conduct and manner will be 
copied and imitated. He should remember that 
he is taking his place among a willing body of 
people who ask from him nothing more than 
the qualities that will command their respect, 
their loyalty and their obedience. They are 
perfectly ready and willing to follow him as 
long as he can convince them that he possesses 
these qualities, but when the time comes that 
they are satisfied that he does not possess them, 
he might as well go, for his usefulness in that 
organization is at an end. 

The leadership that is solicited and encour- 
aged in our business, as in all other well regu- 
lated institutions, is a composite of a number 
of qualities, among the most important of which 
are self-confidence, moral ascendency, self-sac- 
rifice, paternalism, fairness, initiative, decision, 
dignity and courage. 

Self-confidence results, first, from exact 
knowledge; second, the ability to impart that 
knowledge and thirdly, the feeling of superiority 
over others that must naturally follow. The 
visible effect of this feeling of superiority will 
vary with the individual. In some instances 
it will be mistaken for ego and this, therefore, 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
from the element of pure leadership that selfish 
element of personal gain or advantage to the 
individual, without which such leadership would 
lose its value. There is no substitute for exact 
knowledge and the department head, whether 
he be Agent, Route Agent or what not, should 
become so well informed in his line that other 
men, above and below him in rank, will hunt 
him up to ask him questions. Not only should 
he know, but he should be able to put what 
he knows into grammatical, interesting, force- 
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ful English; he should learn to stand on his 
feet and speak without embarrassment. 

While self-confidence is the result of know- 
ing his business, moral ascendency over the men 
employed with him is based on the belief that 
he is the better man. To gain and maintain 
this he must have self-control, physical vitality 
and endurance and moral force. If under ag- 
gravating circumstances he lets his temper get 
the better of him, he has no business to be 
in charge of a force of men, for men in anger 
say and do things that they almost invariably 
regret afterward. 

Moral force is another element in gaining 
moral ascendency. Not only must he live clean, 
but he must have sufficient brain power to see 
the right and the will to do it. Such a course 
will be generously responded to by the help 
in his charge. It will create for him the sort 
of popularity that will manifest itself, not only 
during his life, but afterward. Such a man 
will build up within his organization a force, 
the value of which in time of need cannot be 
measured. 


Leadership Frequently Calls for Self- 
Sacrifice 


Self-sacrifice is an essential in the creation 
and maintenance of an organization such as 
ours. The department head must give of him- 
self physically and mentally for the longest 
hours and the hardest work often falls to him; 
he works while others are asleep. He must 
give of himself mentally in sympathy and 
apprec.ation for the troubles of his people; 
they may want help, but more than all they 
desire sympathy and they should not be turned 
away with the statement that he has troubles 
of his own, for every time he does that, he 
knocks a stone from the foundation of his 
house. Those employes are the foundation of 
his house of leadership and it will tumble about 
his ears unless it rests securely upon them. 

Finally, he will sometimes give of his own 
slender financial resources. He may well afford 
to spend his own money occasionally to conserve 
the health and comfort of those around him, 
or assist them in their troubles. Generally he 
will get his money back; very infrequently must 
he charge it to profit and loss. 
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Paternalism Essential, But Should be 
of the Right Sort 

When we say that paternalism is essential, 
we use the term in its better sense. We do not 
refer to that thing which robs men of their 
initiative, self-reliance and seli-respect, but to 
an interest which manifests itself in a watch- 
ful care for the comfort and welfare of those 
depending upon the leader. He must be far 
more solicitous of their comfort than, of his 
own; he must conserve their strength by not 
demanding needless exertion or useless labor. 
By doing these things he breathes into life what 
would otherwise be a mere machine. And when 
his organization gets the idea, he will wake up 
some bright morning to find that the tables have 
been turned; that now instead of him looking 
after them, that they, without even a hint have 
taken up the task of looking after him. 

Fairness is another element, without which, 
the supervision and training of help cannot be 
maintained. There must be that fairness which 
treats all men justly; we do not say alike for 
the same treatment cannot be applied to all 
men. That would be assuming that they are 
all cut from the same piece of stuff, forgetting 
that there is individuality and personal equation 
found in every organization of human beings. 
Discipline that would be dismissed by one man 
with a shrug of the shoulders would be mental 
anguish to another. The supervisor should 
study the temperament of each individual and 
when he is sure of his course, apply the remedy 
and apply it in such a way that it will effect 
a cure; not merely to see the victim squirm. 
It may be necessary to cut deep, but when he 
is sure of his plan he should not be diverted 
from his purpose by any false sympathy for 
the patient. 

Hand in hand with fairness in awarding pun- 
ishment walks fairness in giving credit. Every- 
body hates a human hog. Whenever an employe 
has accomplished an exceptionally creditable 
piece of work or \has advanced a theory, which 
the official is inwardly convinced is good, he 
should see that he gets the credit for it; he 
should give the man under him his due. The 
man who always takes and never gives is not 
fit to lead men; he is a parasite. 

Initiative is most essential regardless of the 
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line in which the individual is engaged or of his 
rank or standing and even in our business where 
a code of instructions, unsurpassed by the aver- 
age concern, has been set up for the guidance 
of officials and employes, initiative is given a 
free rein, shorn of none of its possibilities. It 
is a very necessary part of the wage earner’s 
existence and when properly exercised will en- 
able the official and employe alike to meet situa- 
tions which no reasonable human could antici- 
pate, and if the employe has prepared himself to 
meet emergencies which he could anticipate, the 
mental training which he has received should 
enable him to act promptly and with calmness. 
Very frequently emergencies arise where time 
will not permit of his asking for instructions, 
but if he has a comprehensive grasp of the 
situation he can form an idea of the general 
plan of his superior officers and this will enable 
him to meet the situation reasonably well when 
it arises. 


Leader Must Have the Moral Cour- 
age to Make Decisions 


When we mention courage, we do not refer 


especially to physical courage, but to Moral. 


Courage, which demands that each and every 
man assume the responsibility for his own acts. 
If the men have diligently carried out the super- 
visor’s instructions and the work he directed is 
wrong, or is a failure, the failure is his—not 
theirs. The credit would have been his had 
the venture been successful; he should take the 
blame if it results in disaster, instead of trying 
to shift it to some one who cannot afford to 
disclaim it for reasons that are perfectly 
obvious. 

The supervisor as well as the official is fre- 
quently called upon to recommend employes 
for promotion or demotion, and fortunate is 
the man who in such cases can unflinchingly 
keep clearly in mind his personal integrity and 
the duty he owes, not only the company, but the 
man under consideration. He should not be 
deflected from a strict course of duty and 
justice by any feeling of personal friendship. 
If the man under consideration is his own 
brother and he knows he is not fit to hold his 
position, he should let him go. If he does not, 
his lack of Moral Courage may result in heavy 


Two floats which represented the A. R. E. in a “Safety First’ parade that was held at Pelham, N. Y., recently. The first, a modern gas truck, carried slogans reading: 


Ss 


top Accidents—This driver has had none,” etc. The second float was an old-time stagecoach, which bore this sign: “Traffic Problems Were Simple in the Days of 749.” 
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At a recent conference of accounting officials held at Denver, which was attended by 17 
Philadelphia Regional Accounting Department and covering most of the territory west of the Mississippi. 


district accountants and 4 traveling 


representatives reporting to the 


The conference, the first of its kind held in that section 


since the District Accounting Bureaus were organized, was for the purpose of discussing standardization and simplification of Bureau accounting methods. 


Who’s Who Among Those Present: 

(Left to right) Chief District Accountant T. E. 
Prall, San Francisco; District Accountants C. M. 
Boston of Fort Worth, J. Fox of Portland, G. D. 
Lewis of Salt Lake City, H. J. Magner of Shreveport, 
W. O. Ellington of Houston; Traveling Auditor W. J 
Reilly of San Francisco; District Accountants N. I. 
Taylor of Sacramento, G. W. Stansberry of San 


Antonio, F. D. Fisher of Great Falls, F. J. Dooley of 
San Francisco, C. C. Mathis of Wichita, R. G. Allen 
of Dallas, H. T. Rupkey of El Paso; H. C. Tubb, 
Chief Clerk to General Auditor at Philadelphia; 
District Accountant W. S. McNutt of Los Angeles; 
Chief District Accountant W. J. Landshof of Kansas 
City; D. S. Comfort, Special Representative of Vice- 
President in Charge of Accounts, New York City; 


Genéral Auditor John F. Brizzie, Philadelphia; Regional 
Cashier G, W. Lewis, Philadelphia; District Account- 
ants F, T. Renken of Seattle, H. B. Magill of Kansas 
City, L. B. Prince of Denver; J. B. Austin, Auditor, 
Association Railway Executives, Philadelphia; W. D. 
MacIntosh, Field Manager, E. nash, Ney (Olnixee rere 
District Accountant J. B. Sisler of Oklahoma City; 
Traveling Auditor S. G. Cotterell of San Antonio, 


loss and this loss might include the safety and 
even the lives of others. On the other hand, 
if he were called upon for the recommendation 
of some man, whom, for personal reasons he 


thoroughly disliked, he should not fail to do - 


him full justice, remembering that his aim 
should be the general good and not the satisfac- 
tion of some personal grudge. 

With this general idea of invested authority, 
the imparting of the knowledge of the business 
to individual employes becomes largely a mat- 


ter of detail, chief of which is the careful (we 
may say psychological) study of each employe. 
It is here that initiative comes into its own. 
Nowhere does it have a greater opportunity to 
manifest itself than in the polishing and adorn- 
ment of the human mind, whether it be in the 
study of the sciences or in the assistance we 


-may render young men and women in qualifying 


for some useful work. I think the nicest com- 
pliment ever paid the American Railway Ex- 
press Company came from a young man who 


had been born and reared in the hill country, 
when he said, “I shall never regret the years I 
spent in their service for they taught me how 
to take care of myself.” Lack of space prevents 
our going into further detail except to say 
that the explanation of any routine to the in- 
experienced employe should be divided into as 
many primary courses as may be necessary to 
enable him to grasp it clearly from the very 
beginning. His service may not be up to stand- 
(Continued on page 8) 


Novel Contest in Louisiana Division 


Superintendent Berry invites all express people in his territory to write 
articles on important topics; many excellent papers are submitted 


C. BERRY, progressive Superintend- 
KE, ent of the Louisiana Division, recently 

e tried an interesting experiment in his 
territory. Desiring to stimulate constructive 
thought among the people in his jurisdiction, 
he asked each employe in the division 
to write a brief article on one of the 
following important topics: 

1. “How the Individual Employe 
Can Create and Secure for the Com- 
pany More Business.” 

2. “How to Increase Business at 
Joint Agencies.” 

3. “How a Road Man Can Assist 
in Increasing Business.” 


4. “How to Increase Financial 
Paper Business.” 
Seeetlow sto Control Woss’ and 


Damage.” 


Picking the Winners 


After all of the articles had been 
submitted, they were referred to the 
route agents of the divisions, who 
chose what they considered the three 
best essays on each group. Each 
group of three selected was then in turn 
referred to the entire divisional organization, 
which determined by vote the winner for each 
topic. 


According to the decisions of the route agents, 
the three best papers on each topic, in the 
same order as they are enumerated above, were 
prepared by the following: 

First Topic—O. Berquist, Agent at Morgan 


Getting the business when business is needed. 


City,” La. S$. L. Reid; Agent. at Homer, La., 

and H. M. Jones, Agent at Leesville, La. 
Second Topic—H. F. Greer, Agent at Mag- 

nolia, Ark.; G. M. Fischer, Agent at Milton, 


La., and G. B. Beard, Agent at Frierson, La. 

Third Topic—Messengers S. F. Budge, W. 
L. Rogers, and W. G. Ford. 

Fourth Topic—S. L. Reid, Agent at Homer, 
La.; R. E. Chilton, Chief Clerk to General 
Agent, Shreveport, La., and T.- A. 
Pharr, Agent at De Ridder, La. 

Fifth Topic—T. A. Pharr, Agent 
at De Ridder; W. E. Wright, Depot 
Agent at Shreveport, and B. F. 
Turner, Agent at Minden, La. 


The Ultimate Winners, as 
Selected by Vote 


By vote of the entire organization, 
the ultimate winners, named here 
in the same order respectively with 
the topics above, were as follows: 
Agent Jones, Agent Fischer, Mes- 
senger Rogers, Agent Pharr and 
Depot Agent Wright. 

Practically all of the articles sub- 
mitted were splendid and, were it 
feasible, Tue MerssencER would 
gladly publish them without ex- 
ception. As it is, however, only 
three of the winning essays relative to busi- 
ness solicitation are published herewith since 
that topic is of particular moment to the 
business at this time. (Continued on page 4) 
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hobby of collecting stamps gave him a pretext 
for taking unusual interest in business moving 
by parcel post, thus enabling him to ascertain 


Many Other Helpful Ideas Brought 
Out by Other Contributors 

There were also some excellent ideas 
embodied in the articles which were not 
fortunate enough to be chosen as the 
winners. In this connection, it was inter- 
esting to note that many of the writers 
stressed the same points, more or less, 
yet the range of ideas was very wide. 
Some emphasized courtesy, some service, 
others advised a more intensive solicita- 
tion by the use of rate comparisons, and 
still others stressed appearance, both per- 
sonal and of offices and equipment. 

More generally speaking, the theme of 
several of the articles was that the public 
will give us more business if we show them 
we actually want it and appreciate it, if 
we show them the economy of Express 
service when all factors are considered, if 
we also show them the superior merits 
of Express, and if we back up our promises 
of efficient performance. 

There was also a touch of humor in some 
of the articles. “Accommodate until it hurts,” 
wrote one man, while another told how his 


much helpful information without incurring 
the animosity of the shipper. 

Several advocated the fostering of a per- 
sonal relationship with patrons, which, in view 
of the fact that Superintendent Berry was the 


Even the road man can do his share to get more business. 


originator of the “Bill or Mister” controversy 
which has appeared in THe MESSENGER from 
time to time, is not surprising. 

There is no doubt that the innovation 
of the Louisiana Division in having its 
members write articles on such important 
topics was a good one. In addition to its 
resulting in several helpful suggestions, it 
also gave each writer an opportunity to 
display his ability to his superintendent. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Berry had every 
article submitted filed away with the per- 
sonal record of the man who wrote it, 
in order that it might serve to some extent 
as a basis on which to decide future pro- 
motions within the division. 


New Trucks at Rushville 
HE name of Rushville, Indiana, sug- 
4. gests speed. Perhaps that’s why 
horse-drawn vehicles gave way to two new 
motor trucks at that point recently. At 
any rate, as the local newspaper put it, “the 
express horses and the old familiar rattle 


of the big wagons are now only a memory . 


999 


of the days that ‘have gone forever. 


Winning Articles in Louisiana Division’s Contest 


On Topic No. 1 
By H. M. Jones, Agent, Leesville, La. 


you smile, the world smiles with you; but 
when you weep, you weep alone. 


On Topic No. 3 


On Topic No. 2 
By G. M. Fischer, Agent, Milton, La. 


Ae the express service is unimpeachable 
as a means of safe, careful, speedy, 
and convenient transportation, there can be 
but few reasons why business that is justly 
ours is being moved through other channels. 
Since the public is already sold on our 
service, it remains for the personnel of our 
organization to sell themselves to the public. 

We must put ourselves into our work and 
make our dealings with the patrons of our 
company a mutual source of pleasure. We 
all have some personality, and there is no 
other time like the present to wake it from 
its dormant state and capitalize it for the 
benefit of the company, as well as ourselves. 
It can easily be made your most valuable 
possession. Put it to work, and watch the 
returns. Bring into your dealings with the 
public that personal interest that is always 
appreciated, and place everything you pos- 
sibly can on a personal basis. Make our 
patrons feel that in shipping by express, 
they are conferring on you a personal favor. 

It is human nature that when we wish 
to purchase anything, we go where it is a 
pleasure to do business, or where we have 
friends. Be pleasant, and don’t be afraid 
to smile; for every wrinkle caused by smiling 
is worth more than all the money made by 
frowning. Make friends with our patrons, 
and when you have sold yourself to them 
to the extent that they call you Bill or John, 
and realize that you are anxious to help 
solve their transportation problems, they will 
not only give you their business, but will 
create new business by passing a good word 
for us to the occasional shipper, who under- 
stands very little of the ways and means 
of transportation. 

Last, but not least, remember that when 


By W. Leo Rogers, Messenger, Mena-Lake 
Charles Route 


(Gree! never costs anything. It is 
the mark of refinement and culture. 
By courtesy one makes personal and business 
friends that may serve him through life. 

A road man should be courteous, on duty 
and off duty. He should always, in the 
most pleasing maner, answer questions put 
to him by shippers or prospective shippers, 
no matter how absurd such questions may 
appear to him, as the rules of the company 
are not so familiar to shipper as to mes- 
senger. ; 

A word of appreciation from the company 
would encourage a messenger to be more 
aggressive in obtaining business. 

It seems better to handle ten pieces of 
freight the right way, so as to arrive at 
destination in perfect condition, than to 
handle a hundred shipments so carelessly 
that claims might accrue. No shipper is 
happy when his goods arrive in a damaged 
condition. 

A messenger, on duty and off duty, should 
be interested in the business of his employer, 
just like any business man. He should talk 
“shop” wherever a favorable opportunity 
presents itself. He must look upon his busi- 
ness as something more important than “the 
hand that feeds him.” 

A messenger should be ready and willing 
to give his service or advice to employes 
other than messengers wherever practicable 
and possible. His run should always be put 
up in such manner as to make it easier 
for the next man to handle. 

A splendid ideal is to strive to measure 
up to what your employer expects of you, 


EK XPRESS business, like any other busi- 
ness, succeeds on its merits, reliable, 
quick methods of attending to public de- 
mands, for a just compensation. Express 
service is a special class of service, requir- 
ing special attention, service with the least 
delay possible. Make good to the public 
what our company agrees to do in the trans- 
portation of shipments with dispatch. 


First of all, have prompt business hours, 


presentable office conditions. Meet patrons 
with a smile, “Good morning,” “Thank you,” 
etc. Have your patrons to advise you of 
any complaints, and don’t fail to see that 
all such matters are settled in an amicable 
way. Make the patrons understand that we 
are willing to do the right thing in the right 
way. 

Don’t be afraid to soil your hands by 
assisting to put on address labels or tags. 
If a shipment is not properly packed, assist 
shipper, in a pleasant manner, to get the 
shipment in proper shape. The public ap- 
preciates this kind of service, and you will 
be remembered. 


Get out among the public, and especially 
the business men of your home town. Talk 
express business; point out the good qual- 
ities of express service; show them that 
time and money can be saved by the use 
of express service. Make all your recom- 
mendations good. 


Keep shippers, consignees, and office force. 


well posted. Guard against delays and dam- 
age to shipments. Attend strictly to duty 
during business hours. Follow the golden 


ruJe, also company rules, and remember that, 
being a public servant, you must 
the public. 


please 
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Demonstration Train Tours Two States 


American Railway Express co-operates with Union Pacific Railroad and 
State Universities in plan to boost poultry industry 


tion Train which toured Idaho and 

Utah from June 2nd to 21st, inclusive, 
covered a total of 2,235 miles and was visited 
by 21,631 people. 

The tour was the result of 
plans developed by the Extension 
Department of the University of 
Idaho, Utah Agricultural College 
and the Union Pacific System, in 
line with the policy of the last 
named to foster agricultural in- 
terests in the territory it serves. 

With the possible exception of 
a co-operative effort of a similar 
nature on the part of the Erie 
Railroad and the American Rail- 
way Express in the fall of 1923, 
it was probably the first attempt 
to run a train of such large pro- 
portions, devoted entirely to the 
poultry industry, in the United 
States. 

ie Age arthad. a, part. in 
the tour, furnishing the exhibit 
in one of the cars. Others to co- 
operate were the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Company of Idaho, the 
Idaho Power Company, the 
Idaho-Oregon Co-operative Poul- 
try Producers Association, the Utah Poultry 
Producers Association, and also representatives 
of the Idaho Farmer and the Utah Farmer. 


\ UNION PACIFIC Poultry Demonstra- 


Pres. Ida 


The Train’s Personnel 


The Union Pacific provided the entire train 
equipment, including a Pullman car for the 
use of those accompanying the exhibits on the 
tour. The train was in charge of Assistant 
Supervisor of Agriculture Gignoux of the 
Union Pacific, who also planned the many de- 
tails of the trip, and he was particularly kind 
in directing the attention of visitors to the 
A. R. E. exhibit. Moreover, he seldom failed 


Exterior of tram, showing mimiature model poultry houses mounted on 


Express; A. J. Sh 


to make enthusiastic mention of the American 
Railway Express in his public addresses. 

The Union Pacific was also represented by 
Geo. H. Mohler, Traveling Agricultural Agent; 


Some of the party on the tour of the Demonstration Train. Left to right: 
C. C. Gignoux, Ass’t Supervisor Agriculture, Union Pacific R. R.; Pren Moore, 
pesersity of Idaho; Prof. R. T. Parkhurst, University of Idaho; J. H. Merrill, Vice- 
o State Farm Bureau; H. C. Hulbe, Chief Architect, Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co.; FE. J, Iddings, University of Idaho; E. H. Hite, Com’l Agent, American Railway 
earer, Manager Idaho-Oregon Poultry Producers’ Ass’n. 


Joel L. Priest, General Agent at Boise; E. E. 
Larkin, Traveling Freight and Passenger 
Agent, Boise; Geo. Knutson, Agriculturist, 
Milton, Utah; and Louis Vonier, Exhibit At- 
tendant. Other representatives of that road 
visited the train at various times, including 
Supervisor of Agriculture R. A. Smith of 
Omaha and Assistant General Freight Agent 
H. E. Godwin of Salt Lake City, since ap- 
pointed General Freight Agent. 

The University of Idaho was represented by 
Dean E. J. Iddings, head of the College of 
Agriculture; Professor R. T. Parkhurst, Poul- 
try Husbandman, and Pren Moore, Poultry 


Specialist. Mr. Moore acted as chairman of 
the public meetings held along the itinerary. 
Representing Utah Agricultural College were 
Professor Byron Alder, head of the Poultry 
Department, and W. H. Warner, 
Assistant Poultryman of the Utah 
Experiment Station. Mr. Alder 
acted in a similar capacity to 
that of Mr. Moore. 

J. E. Nessly, Field Representa- 
tive of the Idaho Farmer, of 
Boise, and P. V. Cardon, Editor 
of the Utah Farmer, accom- 
panied the train on its trip 
through their respective states. 
Mr. Cardon appeared regularly on 
the speaking program in Utah 
and always referred in a compli- 
mentary manner to the value of 
the American Railway Express 
Company’s contribution to the 
undertaking. 

The tour began at Boise on 
the morning of June 2nd and con- 
tinued through Idaho until June 
12th, making 40 stops in all. A 
change was then made in the ex- 
hibit by Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, and on June 16th the trip 
through Utah was begun, the 
schedule in that state taking in 21 stops. In 
both states the train moved principally through 
sections where the poultry industry already has 
or promises to develop rapidly. 


The Express Exhibit 


The first exhibit car, which formed the en- 
trance to the train, was a stripped passenger 
coach. This was used entirely by the University 
of Idaho and the Utah Agriculture College, in 
turn, and was devoted to a well-connected plan 
to indicate the value of proper breeding, feed- 
ing and care of poultry from the brooder to 
the market stage. (Continued on page 8) 
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flat car; also interior of the car which carried the American Railway Express exhibit 
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Handling the Delicate Kromayer Lamp 


It is a curious fact that one of the most difficult shipments to handle safely 
is one on which even human life may depend 


UARTZ LIGHT THERAPY, in which 
rays from a quartz burner somewhat 
similar in their characteristics to those 
of the sun are used in the treatment of 
diseases of the human body, is a com- 
paratively recent science which is becoming 
increasingly popular in the medical world. 

The instrument employed by this method, 
known as the Kromayer Lamp and some- 
times as the Alpine Sun Lamp, frequently 
moves in substantial quantities by express, 
being made and shipped by the Hanovia 
Chemical and Manufacturing Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

This instrument is extremely delicate; in 
fact, much more so than the X-Ray, for instance, 
which has heretofore been considered among 
the most fragile products shipped by express. 
Like the X-Ray, however, it has electrodes 
through which the current producing the rays 
passes, and these are very easily snapped and 
destroyed if a shipment containing such a lamp 
is suddenly tilted or shaken. 


Construction of the Lamp 


The instrument is also naturally costly, so 
that a claim on this kind of traffic is apt to 
involve a considerable amount. One instance 
of damage may possibly offset the revenue 
of a large number of these shipments. Even 
with a reasonable amount of care in handling 
these instruments, a certain amount of dam- 
age is almost inevitable, despite the fact that 
the shipper has made a special study of packing 
methods for this article, as the accompany- 
ing pictures will show. Be that as it may, 
it was felt that expressmen handling these 
shipments would be even more careful than 
they have been in the past if they fully under- 
stand that experience has shown this to be the 


Treating pyorrhea by local radiation of the Kromayer 
Lamp, an instrument frequently shipped by express. 


most fragile article of its type and value which 
we handle. 

The quartz burner in one of these instru- 
ments of the direct current type consists of 
an arc tube, and two transverse mercury 
containers to which the current is brought 
in through beaded leads and mercury sealed 
electrodes. Fan-shaped metal coolers are 
mounted on the mercury containers and 
serve to diffuse the heat generated at the 
electrodes when the lamp is in use. The 
alternate current type of the same instru- 
ment has three electrodes, two positive and 
one negative, thus making the risk of damage 


in transportation of this type even greater. 

The quartz light treatment is given to 
patients both by general and local radiation. 
In other words, the entire body is exposed 
to the rays to remedy conditions like 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, anemia, rheumatic 
trouble, skin disease, gout, nervous dis- 
orders, and so forth, whereas local radia- 
tion is applied in the case of infections, 
foot-and-mouth disease, ulcers, post-surgical 
lesions and other wounds. There are many 
other diseases too numerous, and perhaps 
too technical in their nomenclature, to men- 
tion in which the sun lamp has proven itself 
an effective remedy. The point to remember is 
that any unnecessary jar to one of these instru- 
ments in transit is apt not only to cause a sub- 
stantial claim, but may also retard the re- 
storation of some one’s health or even a 
human life. In the case of gunshot wounds, 
for instance, a patient may be awaiting the 
arrival of a Kromayer Lamp for treatment 
as a preventive of lockjaw. 


Baggage “Biz” at Boonville 
EMPER MILITARY SCHOOL, one of 
K the best in the country, is located at 
Boonville, Mo., and when its 360 students de- 
parted for their homes at the close of the 
last school year, our Boonville express people, 
from an office on the campus, forwarded 16,141 
pounds of baggage, all of which bore labels 
form 772 and contained “inside information.” 
At the close of the school year in 1923, the 
same business amounted to 12,886 pounds, with 
not a single complaint nor a single claim. 
“Can any other agent located near a school 
of this size beat Agent Stegner’s record?” asks 
Route Agent R. W. Brown. 
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Kromayer Lamp in the various stages of packing. Note the cushion bumpers on the bottom of the box to absorb jars. The container for this delicate instrument, 
in fact, was devised as the result of careful study and scientific tests made by the shipper. 
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Opening Night at “May Day Daisies” 


Chicago Regional Accounting people surprised by rapid-fire scene shifting 
and dramatic talent of fellow-workers in Claim Accountant Smith’s office 


GC AY Day Daisies” was the 
title of a sparkling, spright- 
ly, colorful seven-act play- 

let recently staged by members of Claim 

Accountant Smith’s office, following a 

regular monthly meeting of people in the 


Chicago regional Accounting Depart- 
ment. 
With appreciation of the dramatic 


value of the unexpected, the performance 
was planned and rehearsed with the ut- 
most secrecy. Except the members of 
the Claim Accountant’s office, no one 
even faintly suspected that the mightiest 
dramatic effort of the season was being 
put forth. 

When the gathering assembled, even 
the presence of the orchestra was con- 
cealed. A body of thirty-five profession- 
al musicians, imported for the occasion 
and suddenly revealed, was, indeed, in it- 
self a distinct surprise. 

While other members of the Account- 
ing Department were taking refreshments 
in another part of the building, a crew 
of scene-shifters were working like 
beavers to erect a stage, which was 
formed by row upon row of flat-topped 
desks placed together. This crew also 
arranged seats in playhouse fashion and 
attended to a hundred and one things 
that needed to be done, and when the 
host of spectators, who had been milling 
about the doors, was finally admitted, 
the transition from a business office to a 
theatre auditorium had been made complete-— 
all within the short period of an hour. 

R. J. Allen of the Reviewing Division, an 
erstwhile scene-painter, with a few deft strokes 
with colored chalk on a “canvas” of wrapping 
paper, produced a drop for a bowery scene 
and another, a pastoral, of a country road 
winding through a cotten field, past the door- 
yard of the little log-cabin in which Topsy, 
in her worshipful devotion to “Little Eva,” 
made history. 

Though the stage gave no hint that make- 
shift methods had been employed in its con- 
struction, it is none the less a fact that the 
reflectors behind the lights were once coffee 


\ 
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Scenes from “May Day Daisies’: Above Aunt Ophelia is seen 
correcting the antics of Topsy, and below is a chorus of pretty 
girlies 
leads one to say: Will somebody, please, page Florenz Ziegfeld? 


from the Chicago Claim Accountant’s office, 
cans and that Aunt Ophelia’s picket fence was 
of no more substantial construction than ex- 
celsior stuffed into a paper encasement cut to 
a shape resembling a fence picket. 

The first “set” presented a group of urchins, 
bootblacks and “newsies,” all girls, attired in 
the nondescript apparel typical of New York’s 
Lower East Side—the ubiquitous sweater of the 
tough, caps askew, trousers supported by one 
suspender, one sock hanging dejectedly over a 
shoe top, and with the crap-shooter’s customary 
assumed contempt for “John Law,’ who was 
impersonated by Bernard Doyle. 

The chorus was composed of the Misses 
Henrietta Flood, Hazel Seaman, Catherine 


which 


Ryan, Bernice Croake, Fay Maxwell, Vir- 
ginia Maxwell, Gertrude Dietrich and 
Domecele Jonelis. Their character im- 
personations were excellent. 

In the second set, Thelma Whitehead, 
in the role of Topsy, scored a distinct 
success. Nature herself cast this young 
lady for the part, for she is of slight 
build and of a frolicsome demeanor, 
given to cutting capers on most any occa- 
sion, and speaks unaffectedly with a de- 
cided Southern accent. 

Little Eva, that golden-curled figure 
whose death used to wring our youthful 
hearts, was played by Miss Gertrude 
Gontier. Her portrayal of the part, with 
her natural winsomeness, left nothing 
to be desired. 

“Aunt Ophelia” was acted with charm- 
ing dignity by Miss Itha McNay, who 
wore the ruffles and pantalettes of Civil 
War days. As in the story, she was 
ever the kindly friend and counsellor of 
the incorrigible Topsy. 

Miss Helen Doyle, despite ill health, 
admirably enacted the part of “Nigger 
Jim,” while Harry Lundgren as the 
bearded, rheumatic “Uncle Si,” played 
the part of that familiar rustic with 
startling realism. 

Dorothy Hobart, the little daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Hobart, both of 
the Claim Accountant’s office, opened the 
show with a catchy announcement, in 
rhyme, and between each change re- 
cited with exceptional poise and confidence for 
one so young, a little verse pertinent to the 
stunt to be staged. 

Others who took part were Enes Freda, 
elocutionist; Miss Josephine Sloman, soloist; 
A. Jonelis, whose sleight-of-hand blandishments 
both mystified and amused, and _ Rosalind 
Schwartz and Sarah Ginsberg, two diminutive 
but accomplished terpsichorean artists. 

The production was written, rehearsed and 
stage-managed by E. H. Miller, Head C. O. D. 
Clerk of the Claim Accountant’s office, who 
had the courage to undertake a tremendous 
responsibility and the genius to carry it out. 

The Chicago Regional Accounting people 


The orchestra of professional musicians who donated their services at the performance of “May Day Daisies.” 
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highly enjoyed the treat prepared for them, 
and loudly acclaimed their appreciation of Mr. 
A. C. Amidon’s generosity in donating the 
services of his musicians for the 
evening; also of the efforts of H. C. 
Verberg and his stage-hands and of 
the performers who gave so freely 
of their time and talent. 


Demonstration Train 


Tours Two States 
(Continued from page 5) 
Leaving this car, visitors stepped 
out upon a flat car, which carried 
four miniature models of up-to-date 
poultry houses, built on one-quarter 
of the usual scale. These were 
furnished by the Boise - Payette 
Lumber Company, which was repre- 
sented on the trip by its Chief Archi- 
tect, H. C. Hulbe. Beyond this ca: 
was the dynamo car, in which was 
located the express exhibit, in 
charge of Commercial Agent E. H. 
Hite, who greeted every visitor who entered the 
car and explained the purpose of the exhibit. 
The display w2s somewhat similar to the one 
used by the Company when it cooperated in 
the tour of the Erie Demonstration Train, 
including examples of voth wrong and right 


way of packing eggs, pa:nphlets and pictures 


relative to the egg industry, as well as a 
miniature model of an express refrigerator car. 
Hite, by the way, displayed a genuine 


Mr. 


Other characters who 


sense of good advertising when he decided to 
make the exhibit attractively simple rather than 
to use too many objects, thereby making it 
possible for the display to impress the spectators 
with a few of the cardinal principles of proper 
packing and marking instead of confusing them 
with a lot of relatively unimportant ideas. 


took part in “May Day Daisies” 


The tour received considerable publicity in 
newspapers along the way, and no doubt the 
many visitors to the train passed on the 
information they gained to their 
friends. Certainly the trip was a 
success, and indicated the progressive- 
ness of all those who participated. 


What Constitutes Real 
Leadership? 


(Continued from page 3) 
ard the first day or week, but 
properly looked after and encouraged, 
he, or she, will usually deliver the 
goods. 

In closing, may I not say a word 
in memory of our late President, Mr. 
George C. Taylor, a man who 
possessed all of the attributes herein 
enumerated, not one of which was 
permitted to go undeveloped; a man 
that could “walk with Kings nor lose 
the common touch,” and who, by 
sheer ability and manliness, projected 


himself from the lowest to the highest stations 


in this great business of which we are all 
a part. On every scroll of success may be 
found the name of the man with ambition to 
achieve, willing to pay the cost of study and 
preparation, and the desire for the hardest kind 
of hard work. 


Southern Fisheries Association Meets 


Annual Convention emphasizes close relationship between fish industry 
and express business; A. R. E. represented by J. H. Butler, 
General Manager, Public Relations Department. 


HE Southern Fisherics Association, 
Ghee membership incluu<s practically 
all of the regular fish shippers in the South, 
held its annual convention at Jacksonville, 
Fla., June 24th and 25th. 

At this meeting the necessity for close 
cooperation between the fish industry and 
the Express Companies was clearly em- 
phasized, since the former is dependent to 
a great extent upon Express Service for dis- 
tribution, while, on the other hand, fish ship- 
ments comprise a large and valuable part 
of the whole express traffic. 

The feeling prevailed that Express Service 
has shown a decided improvement in the 
past two years, but that there is still need 
for very close attention to the handling of 
fish in order to prevent delays and afford 


the necessary protection and_ re-icing. 

Uniform and definite instructions govern- 
ing the handling of C.O.D.’s were also con- 
sidered and four sets of instructions were 
decided upon as practicable and fair to both 
shippers and the Express Company, and it 
was agreed that these would be adopted uni- 
formly insofar as possible by the members 
of the Association. Such a step fairly indi- 
cates the desire of fish shippers to do their 
part to expedite fish traffic and prevent loss 
and damage, and also makes it incumbent 


In writing letters never show resent- 
ment or anger. The letter lives long 
after the cause of offense is forgotten. 


on express people to show a similar attitude. 

It is important, of course, to see that fish 
shipments are routed so as to avoid delay 
and unnecessary handling, while it becomes 
the duty of messengers and transfermen 
to see that direct or quick connections are 


made and ice supplied when necessary. At 


destination fish shipments, in common with 
other highly perishable matter, should re- 
ceive immediate attention. Where im- 
mediate delivery cannot be made, the ship- 
per should be promptly notified and his in- 
structions on the shipment carefully followed. 

The A. R. E. was represented at the meet: 
ing by J. H. Butler, General Manager of 
the Department of Public Relations, who 


spoke on “Express Service as Related to the 


Fish Industry.” 


-POURTH ANNUAL cc 


Delegates who attended 


the Fourth Annual Convention of the Southern Fisheries Association, at Jacksonville, Fla. 
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2Ath Biennial Convention of E. M. B. A. 


Recent meeting in Chicago shows great progress has been made by veteran 
express organization; delegates attend from far and near 


T the 24th biennial convention of the 
A Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, better known as the E. M. B. A., 

held in Chicago in June, it was announced 
that this veteran or organization of the ex- 
press business now has 25,528 employes of 
the Company in its membership and has un- 
derwritten insurance amounting to $28,353,689. 
This represents remarkable expansion dur- 
ing the past four years, as in 1920 the mem- 
bership stood at 4,014 and the insurance un- 
derwritten at $4,624,280. A membership drive 
was started that fall. Incidentally, many 
operating officials, believing that the E. M. 


tion. G. T. Ayres made the presentation. 
Visiting expressmen were’ welcomed to 
Chicago by William R. Dawes, president of 
the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, while 
Chicago express officials acted as hosts and 
saw to it that visitors had an opportunity to 
see some of the city’s points of interest. 
President Stedman presided over the busi- 
ness session of the convention, and beside 
him were seated Wm. G. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Southern Departments and regional 
Vice-President of the E. M. B. A. in the 
South; W. E. Beckner, General Manager of 
the Ohio Valley Department and Vice-Presi- 


his experiences in directing the campaign in 
the Southwest. From 625 members, the E. 
M. B. A. has grown. in that territory to 
5,181 members, with total insurance amount- 
ing to $6,585,000. In fact, of the 8,436 em- 
ployes in the Southwest, nearly 63 per cent. 
have signed up, and at 149 of the 547 ex- 
clusive offices every employe has an E. M. 
B. A. policy; 23 per cent. of the entire E. M. 
B. A. membership is located in the South- 
west. 

Mr. Beckner related how from a relatively 
small membership the organization had grown 
until on May 31st of this year 8,588 en:ployes 


As this picture, taken in the Tiger Room of the Hotel Sherman, will show, express folk assembled from 


B. A., managed “by expressmen for express- 
men,’ offers an excellent form of insurance 
at reasonable rates, lent their active support 
to the campaign. 

The E. M. B. A. convention, held every 
two years, brings together numerous ex- 
pressmen, many of them veterans, who, 
though working in the same business, seldom 
have an opportunity to meet. Its good- 
fellow-spirit is always evident, but even at 
such a social gathering it is hard to prevent 
them from “talking shop.” So it was in 
Chicago on June 18 and 19, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, the scene of the 1924 meeting. Dele- 
gates from 186 divisions were present. 

One of the features of the convention was 
the completion of 20 years of service as 
E. M. B. A. President by E. A. Stedman, 
Vice-President of the Company’s Central 
Departments. A special tribute was paid 
him, and during a luncheon that followed 
the Executive Committee presented him with 
a handsome gold watch in recognition of 
his work for the welfare of the organiza- 


E. M. B. A., held in Chicago recently. 


dent of the E. M. B. A. in the Central 
Region; and C. L. Chase, General Manager 
at St. Louis and E. M. B. A. Vice-President 
in the Southwest. W. E. Scott, Secretary of 
the E. M. B. A. and for many years an ex- 
pressman, made a record of the meeting. 


Many Excellent Reports Rendered 


When President Stedman called for re- 
ports from the regional vice-presidents, Mr. 
Smith stated that from a membership of 58 
and insurance of $7,200, four years ago, the 
E. M. B. A. has grown in the South until 
it now has 1908 members with policies 
amounting to $2,265,000. By the first of next 
year he expects to have over 2,500 members, 
with over two and a half millions of dollars 
of underwritten insurance. 

Mr. Chase gave an interesting recital of 


Four delegates to the E. M. B. A. Convention pur- 
chased tickets for the dinner at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 18th, but failed to attend. If 
they will send the tickets to S. W. Gibson, 15 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, proper refund will be made 
to them. 


far and wide for the 24th Biennial Convention of the 


of the Central Departments had policies 
totalling nearly ten million dollars, whereas 
in 1920 the insurance in that territory 
amounted to only $1,600,000. 

J. F. Baker, General Manager of the South 
Pacific Department, stated that excellent 
progress had also been made in the “West- 
ern Departments. Mr. Baker reported for 
A. Christeson, Vice-President of the West- 
ern Departments and regional Vice-Presi- 
dent of the E. M. B. A. for the same terri- 
tory. 

T. P. Earl, Superintendent of the Erie 
Division, reporting for the East, stated that 
the E. M. B. A. had been highly successful 
in that section of the country and that its 
membership had grown to over 8,000 mem- 
bers, with insurance amounting to about 
$7,700,000. Several other delegates also 
rendered enthusiastic reports. 

A nominating committee, composed of 
Superintendents H. W. Walker, W. D. 
Llewellyn and D. W. Gibson, submitted a 


(Continued--on-page 12) 
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Business When Business 
Is Needed 
F. -express® service }were “a “more 
f tangible thing and could be accu- 

mulated in dull times for sale in 
busy times, one of the most difficult 
problems in the management of the 
express business would be greatly 
simplified. 

As it is, whereas the well financed 
manufacturing concern may be able 
to continue production in a period of 
depression, anticipating the upward 
swing of the commercial pendulum, 
the express business has no such alter- 
native. 

When the demand for express ser- 
vice slackens, the production of that 
service, so to speak, must decrease ac- 
cordingly. There must be more or 
less adjustment, though disturbance to 
the regular organization is kept by the 
management to a minimum consistent 
with good business practice. 

A still better, and more pleasant, 
way of solving the situation arising 
from traffic fluctuation is to eliminate, 
insofar as possible, the cause itself. 
At least we can do much to stabilize 
the flow of express business. 

To illustrate, the Company is par- 
ticularly gratified when it can increase 
its baggage business. This is why. 


That class of shipments runs heaviest 
during July and August, the height of 
the ‘travel season, and since those two 
months are normally the two lightest 
in the year for express traffic, it helps 
much to stabilize our business. 

While there are other seasonal com- 
modities which dovetail equally as well 
into express traffic as a whole, it is 
also obvious that any class of business 
which moves the year round steadies 
our traffic. 

The fact remains, of course, that the 
Company appreciates any business, at 
any time. Nevertheless, because we 
make an effort to secure every bit of 
available business, there is no reason 
why we should not make twice as 
hard an effort to get the kind of busi- 
ness that moves when business is most 
needed. 


Our Fourth Dimension 


_HILE the average man will 

W stoutly maintain that there 

can be only length and 
breadth and thickness, the higher 
mathematician can prove to his own 
satisfaction that there is a fourth di- 
mension. 

Express Service might also be con- 
sidered as having a fourth dimension, 
and upon this, as well as upon the 
other three dimensions, it bases its 
hope of continued popular support. 

The first dimension is Speed. From 
acceptance until delivery, it is as if 
every express shipment were marked: 
“To be kept moving,” and we can offer 
no apology for a minute of wasted 
effort which contributes to delay. 

Our second dimension is Carefulness. 
Efforts for speed will count for little 
unless we can deliver shipments. in 
good order. Moreover, aside from the 
loss and damage aspect, many of our 
operations are conducted on open 
platforms where a critical public can 
pass judgment. 

The third dimension is Honesty. 
Every shipment offered to us is an in- 
stance of the trust which the public 
reposes in us. This principle, in fact, 
excludes petty pilferage as well as the 
stealing of a valuable package, and 
should be observed in spirit as well as 


literally. 
Now for our fourth dimension— 
Courtesy. If we fail in that, we fail 


utterly. Patrons may forgive us for 
service failures, but discourtesy is like 
2 vile odor that lingers long and is not 
easily forgotten. 


| Reminders of the Season | 


Above: Evidence that Superintendent E. C. Berry 
wielded a mean rod and reel over the waters of Lake 


Charles. Below: Some of our Nebraskan express peo- 
ple, off on a day’s outing, as follows: (left to right) 
Mr. Ware, of Supt. J. C. Graebing’s. office; Agent C. 
E. Beals, Crete, Neb.; Rte. Agent G. S. Boynton; 
Miss Lucile Beals; Mrs. Beals; Mrs. Boynton and 
Miss Marion Boynton. 
e 


If courtesy does not seem actually 
to contribute so much as Speed, Care- 
fulness and Honesty to the transpor- 
tation of an express shipment, it is 
rione the less essential. Indeed, so far 
as Express Service is concerned, here 
is a fourth dimension which is more 
than a mere mathematical hypothesis. 
—N. F. 


Closer to the Bull’s Eye 
K XPRESS employes are getting to 


be pretty fair marksmen. In our 

claim prevention campaign, they 
are getting closer to the bull’s eye. Note, 
for instance, that our June claims stood 
at 35,780, the lowest in the six years this 
Company has been in operation. Our 
claim-to-shipment ratio was brought to 
2.26 per thousand—another new low 
mark. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when our monthly claim record stood at 
50,000 and we didn’t dare to suggest that 
we should aim for 35,000. But now, 
without saying anything about it, we have 
almost reached that mark and we would 
not be surprised if some month we 
brought it down to 30,000. There is 
nothing like keeping at it and trying to 
improve our own methods. 
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A Fair Attitude to Take 


| Be New Hampshire Department of Agri- 
culture recently devoted an entire issue 
(Vol. 73, No. 3)) of its Weekly Market Bulletin 
to the subject of egg packing. A. L. 
Felker, Commissioner of the Department, 
discussed the matter very ably, and it was 
particularly gratifying to note his fair- 
mindedness in this extract from his article: 


The attitude of the Express Company 
toward the problem of loss through break- 
age seems to us a very fair one indeed. 
They do not expect the impossible of the 
shipper but do expect him to adopt im- 
proved methods which are for his own 
good and which will net greater returns 
than now received. Furthermore, the com- 
pany stands ready to assist the shipper in 
securing proper equipment at reasonable 
prices. As far as the Express Company 
is concerned they are not required to pay 
for egg breakage if shipped in second- 
hand fillers anyway, so they cannot be 
judged as entirely selfish in regard to the 
matter. 


Editorial Squibs 


CERTAIN lady at Hamlin, Texas, was 
recently very much surprised to see an 
A. R. E. vehicle draw up in front of her house. 


True, she had three pieces of baggage to ship, ° 


but how did the expressmen know that, for 
she had not made any call for pickup service. 
She is still in the dark on that point, but at 
least she learned that Agent L. L. Brown’s 
office is keen for business, and she knows that 
she received service without even having to 
walk to the telephone. 


GENT L. C. KILGORE, Brunswick, Ga., 

reports that the David Davis Company 
during the twelve months ending May 1, 1924, 
forwarded 2,000 prawn shipments without a 
single claim. He also states that the Good- 
year Packing Company forwarded 2,500 ship- 
ments during the same period with only one 
small claim. That makes a pretty good record 
for our Brunswick office, does it not? 

HOSE of our people who are addicted 

to golf mania may find some cheer in the 
Statement of a sport writer who said he found 
the game expensive, but cheaper in the end 
than paying doctors’ bills. 


T is fortunate for our people at: Akron, 

Ohio, that balloon tires do not actually 
“go up.” Otherwise they would meet many 
times over the problem faced by the agent in 
Ellis Parker Butler’s story who attempted to 
weigh an evening gown decorated with toy 
gas balloons, that was shipped by a mother 
to her daughter away at college. 


“Uncle Bill” Stewart 
HE MESSENGER has frequently men- 
tioned the value of agents being well 
known in their local communities and drawing 


There’s Kno Cents in Worrying 


By Driver J. F. Harper, Madison, Wisconsin 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas :— 


Worry has got meny a good man down. 
When 1 worries he dont sleep & when he 
dont sleep he can knot due his work rite th’ 
next da. In thes dais uf prohibishun a man 
cant hardly get his i’s open all during his 8 
brs. work & as a rite way exp. man has got 
2 b wide awake it b hooves nun uf us 2 worry. 
Mak yore bed a haven uf rest & repose, cease 
2 worry when uw enter it. There is kno cents 
in worrying enyhow as it is kno use 2 cry 
over spilt milk caws itll due th’ cat sum good, 
proovin’ that its a sick wind that doz kno 1 
sum good. Due yore best & due rite & evry- 
thing is bound 2 cum out O.K. Remember 
God is good & th’ devil aint 14 bad sos theres 
knot much 2 worry about after all. Keep on 
th’ sunny side uf this ol orange & u wil find 
th’ goin’ a hole lot better. Th’ fella that is 
always taking th’ dark side is liable 2 get lost 
in th’ fog & find himself a modern Robinson 
Cruso & his Frida wil always b th’ 13th. 

Therefore forget th’ worries uf yesterday & 


“Make your bed a haven of rest & repose—cease to 
worry when you enter it.” 


work out yore problems uf 2 da. Keep yore 
mind full uf biz instead uf worries. Sho th’ 
publik how wonderful hr. service is, get there 
biz.& let hr. competitors due th’ worryin. 


X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 


asc... 


But why limit this consideration to agents? 
At Greencastle, Ind., there is a veteran driver, 
William Stewart, so well known to the public 
that he is commonly referred to as “Uncle 
Bill’ A local merchant recently began an ad- 
vertisement in the local Greencastle Herald like 
this ““Uncle Bill’ (Express Co.) left us some 


Routeman Wm. Stewart of Greencastle, Ind., better 
known about town as “Uncle Bill.” 


more of those beautiful new spring coats.” 
In fact, other merchants have referred similarly 
to “Uncle Bill” in their advertisements. 

Mr. Stewart has been in the Service for 


Datronage by the strength of their personalities. twenty-four years. He has watched Green- 


. 


castle grow and there is no one in town not 
known by him. There is no question about 
Express being “the Personal Service” as far 
as he is concerned. 


Where Do You Fit? 


Where do you fit in this world of ours, 
With its hustle and bustle and work; 

Are you one of the throng that helps it along 
Or are you with those who shirk? 


Do you hit the job with a smile or frown; 
Do you carry a grouch all day; 
Are you one of the flock that watches the 
clock; 
Are you workin’ for more than pay? 


Is your job man-sized and worth the while, 
When you've tallied up your score; 

Are you keepin’ fit and doin’ your bit, 
And perhaps a'wee bit more? 


Are you one of the average just drifting 
along; 
Are you listed as Profit or Loss; 
Are you stallin’ for time or startin’ to climb; 
How much are you puttin’ across? 


Just pull in your slack and count up your 


score, 
Locate what you're aimin’ to hit; 
Don’t waste ammunition and all your 
ambition 


But find out just where you fit! 
Frank A. Collins 
(In Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 
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A “Traffic Tip” 


HE following rather interesting comment 

was taken from a column entitled “Traf- 
fic Tips,’ conducted by T. J. Openlander in 
The Pocketbook, published by the Harry Alter 
Co. in Chicago. Mr. Openlander is Manager 
of that firm’s Claim and Traffic Department, 
and we are pleased to quote him as follows: 


Let me relate an incident that occurred a few 
days ago, which resulted in a complaint from one 
of our many customers. We received a large order 
from him requesting immediate shipment via parcel 
post. Included in the order were 2—7014 Comolite 
Units, 4—G 264 Haco Units, several small glass 
shades and miscellaneous supplies. As it would be 
inconsistent to ship parcel post, we took it upon 
ourselves to ship it express in four large cartons. 
A few days later the writer received an indignant 
letter, advising if we would not comply with his 
instructions, noted on his original order, he would 
be forced to send his orders to other wholesale 
houses. We were pleased to explain the situation 
to him, pointing out the fact that we saved him 
$2.06 in transportation charges by shipping express, 
as parcel post would necessitate splitting up his 
order into eight pieces, that would cost him $4.18. 
This is only one of many cases that come to light 
every day. : 

The railroad claim agents and the Americaa 
Express Claim Department are both efficiently 
conducted and you will always find them anxious 
to make adjustments. The quickest way to get 
action on a claim is to get the signature of your 
local agent on the way bill or bill of lading, with a 
notation made by him, covering the extent of the 
damage or loss. In conclusion let me say that the 
boys in the claim departments of the various rail- 
roads are human beings and for the most part 
regular fellows. All they want is a little co- 
operation from the public. 


Good Meeting at Harrisburg 
RIGHT WAY meeting held in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium at Harrisburg, Pa., on June 10th, 
was pronounced the most enthusiastic and best 
attended gathering in the history of the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Division. There were several 
visitors from out-of-town present, including a 
long list of route agents. : 

J. H. Butler, Manager of the Public Re- 
lations Department, was the main speaker. He 
outlined the activities of his department, empha- 
sized the necessity of holding business as well 
as soliciting it, and invited helpful suggestions 
from all employees. 

General Manager F. J. Hickey of the Alle- 
gheny Department, was expected to be present, 
but was unavoidably detained in Philadelphia. 
He was very ably represented by his Chief 
Clerk, C. J. Leary, however, who made a few 
very helpful remarks. 

Other speakers were J. S. Smith, Claim Ac- 
countant at Chicago, who had come to Harris- 


Driver R. J. Sample of Olean, N. Y., a “speed king” 
when it comes to making deliveries. 


burg on other business and kindly consented 
to stay over for the meeting, and Superintend- 
ent H. G. Ransburg. 1 

The program included a vaudeville sketch 
entitled “The Great Graveyard Robbery,” by 
G. L. Deal (Garage Foreman at Harrisburg) 
There 


and Company. were also original 


recitations by Drivers J. L. Sierer and J. L. 
Beckley. Just before the meeting adjourned 
by Chairman A. B. Wickwire, refreshments 
were served. 


“Speed King” at Olean, N. Y. 


RIVERS at Olean, N. Y., recently read 
D in THE MesseNceER how Routeman C. 
R. McDaniel and C. L. Russel, of Ironton, Ohio, 
delivered 81 shipments in three and a_ half 
hours, and thought that it would not be im- 
possible to duplicate the feat of their Ironton 
brothers. R. J. Sample, in fact, told his boss, 
Agent J. F. Kennedy, that he would demon- 
strate. 

Driver Sample was accordingly started on his 
route one day at 2:00 P. M. He had 106 
deliveries to make, 103 of which he had ef- 
tected by 4:30 P. M. At the addresses of the 
ether three he found no one present to receive 
the shipments. Two days later he gave an- 
other demonstration by delivering 115 ship- 
ments between 1:30 and 4:00 P. M. 

Quick time made on delivery routes is, of 
course, largely a matter of conditions. The 
number of shipments delivered in a given time 
is not always a true test of a.driver’s quick- 
ness. Nevertheless, Driver Sample’s record 
certainly indicates that he is no “sleeper.” 


E. M. B. A. Convention 


(Continued from page 9) 

“ticket” for the next two years, renominat- 
ing all of the officers and members of the 
executive committee. The only change was 
the substitution of the names of C. D. 
Summy of St. Louis, and C. H. Emery of 
Boston, for those of the late G. C. Taylor 
and of W. S. Stout, the latter having re- 
cently resigned. The delegates cheered the 
renomination of Mr. Stedman and voted 
unanimously for this as well as the other 
renominations. 

Other important matters were then taken 
up, including a review by Mr. Stedman of 
the association’s history during his 20 years 
as President, which showed what a strong 
position it is in, both financially and from 
an insurance point of view. It can endure 
for 500 years, he said, and its growth and 
financial stability is assured. 


Houston, Tex., express people on their annual picnic last Memorial Day, at San Jacinto Battle Grounds. In the upper middle picture is the “Nicholas,” excursion boat) 
on which the trip down the channel from Port Houston was made, also a boulder which marks the site where Santa Ana, the Mexican General, in 1836, surrendered 
to General Sam Houston. The picture at the top shows another of the many historical monuments on the Grounds, marking the graves of eight Texans who were 
killed in the battle. The day was featured by a superabundance of “‘goodies” to eat, games, music and dancing. On the return trip, special trolleys met the ‘Nicholas” 
at Port Houston, and every one arrived home well satisfied with a day well spent. Incidentally, part of the picnic funds consisted of a hundred dollars which the 

Houston office won in the Travelers Cheque Prize Contest. 
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Since the tight little vessel, Victoria, carried Magellan around 
the world some four hundred years ago, many ships of varying 
types and. tonnage have sailed around the great circle, but 
none even approaching the Red Star Line S.S. Belgenland in 
size and elegance has ever set out on such a voyage. 

It was left for the American Express Company, cooperating 
with the International Mercantile Marine Company, to under- 
take the operation of a cruise on the largest ship ever sched- 
uled to sail the world around. 

And so the Belgenland (27,200 tons) sails from New York 
City December 4 to take the western course. 

No keener competition was ever known in business than that 
which exists between the American Express Company and the 
International Mercantile Marine Company in the matter of 
selling the accommodations on the Belgenland which constitute 
their respective quotas. And yet never was competition on 
such a friéndly basis, for these world-wide organizations are 
racing in a sprightly fashion for the good of a common en- 
terprise. 

But the American Express Company needs assistance—such 
assistance as the employes of the American Railway Express 
Company can give. It needs every possible lead, and careful, 
intelligent following up of leads. 


Or to South America? ; 


Each of the five annual cruise-tours operated by the Ameri- 
can Express Company to South America has been a triumph. 
At this writing everything points to a sixth success in the 
operation of the Cruise-Tour which sails from New York City 
January 29, 1925, on the S.S. Ebro for Havana, the Canal 


How Many Will You Send Around the World? 
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Zone, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, the British 
West Indies, Porto Rico and home. The trip down the west 
coast will be made on the finest ship in that service, and the 
voyage north from Buenos Aires will be made on the S7S, 
V oltmre, equally resplendent, spacious and comfortable. The 
Voltaire will reach New York April 4. 

American Railway Express offices already are vieing with 
one another in the interests of this extraordinary land and 
sea trip. 


Or, Perhaps, to the Mediterranean? 

Again the American Express Company is to be responsible 
for the shore excursions and entertainment on board ship in 
connection with the Holland-America Line Cruise to the Med- 
iterranean on the famous S.S. Rotterdam next winter. 

Comfortably loaded with happy people eager to escape the 
rigors of an American winter and to seek diversion in the 
glorious sunshine of the strange little countries that bound 
the blue Mediterranean, the Rotterdam will sail from New 
York City February 4, 1925, for a 66-day voyage. 

The limitation of the party to 550 guests will preclude any 
possibility of crowding or confusion. That will best be under- 
stood when it is appreciated that this sumptuous ship was 
built to accommodate more than twice that number. 

If you have not yet received booklets and deck plans describ- 
ing these outstanding cruises, it would be well for you to 
tnake application at once to the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway New York City 


Who Should Buy Travelers 
Cheques? 

HERE is no branch of our business which 
| Na so readily to salesmanship as our 
Travelers Cheques. 

The reason for this is partly beeause every 
one who carries any amount of money around 
with him is a prospective customer. 

Oftentimes, it is claimed in the smaller towns 
that there are no sales because no one is trav- 
eling abroad. The facts are that not one-half 
of the Travelers Cheques sold are used in 
foreign lands. 

Insuring their money is just as important to 
a family going on a week-end motor tour, or 
for a two weeks’ visit to the mountains or 
seashore, or to the casual traveler whether for 
business or pleasure, as it is to those planning 
a protracted trip abroad. It is as Vice-Presi- 
dent Brooks said a short time ago: 

“People insure their houses, their furniture, 
their automobiles; all of which money can buy, 
and none of which can be lost. How much 
more important it is that they insure the money 
itself ?” 

This plea of money insurance is one to which 
most people readily respond. In bringing out 
the importance of this, C. S. Taylor, Manager 
at St. Louis, has sent out to a number of ex- 


press offices the following letter. It is so good 
that we are reproducing it in full. It may be 
helpful to all express agents in their sales 
work: 


A traveler in a sleeping car on retiring a 
few nights ago folded his trousers neatly (to 
keep the crease) and placed them carefully. on 
the shelf in his berth provided for clothes. He 
awoke the next morning; his trousers had the 
crease, but his pocketbook and $125 was miss- 
ing. That $125 could have been insured for 
approximately ninety cents. 


A week-ender loaded his family into his 


Late Summer Travel 
Offerings 


Tours with escort to Alaska, Hawaii, 
California, National Park, Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay. 

Secure our booklet 
mer Tours!” 


“Escorted Sum- 


We also render a complete service for 


the independent traveler—secure our 
booklet, “Summer Vacations,” showing 
itineraries and complete cost including 
transportation, hotel and_ sightseeing. 
American Express Travel Offices in 
All Important Cities. 


flivver on a Friday night. 
barely out of the city, he was held up and 
relieved of machine and money. He is driving 
a new machine now with the insurance on the 
car. He insures his money now by purchas- 
ing Travelers Cheques. 

Two regular travelers boarded a crowded 


Before he was 


street car in a city destined to a hotel. Pick- 
pockets relieved them of their wallets before 
they had fairly entered the car. Between the 
two they scraped enough change together to 
pay for breakfast and wired home for funds. 

Seventy-five per cent of the hundreds of 
thousands of travelers in this country assume 
these same risks because we haven’t reached 
them with our story—American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 

If you do not believe it, just stand at any 
crowded ticket counter and watch the display 
of Uncle Sam’s legal tender—a veritable invi- 
tation for someone to relieve them of it. 

Stand up to any hotel counter at checking- 
out time and you will see the same display of 
currency rolls needing protection but not get- 
ting it, 

This only goes to show the field for the sale 
ef our “Universal Currency,” the sky blue 
Travelers Cheque, is almost unlimited. 

Interest each and every one of your em- 
ployees in the turning in of names of travelers. 
Appoint someone in your office to put the 
Travelers Cheque pamphlets a-working. Use 
your phone and you will be surprised at the 
sales you can put over. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. S. Taytor, 
Manager. 
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Candy Shipments Entitled 


to Second Class Rate 

UMEROUS complaints are being re- 

ceived that Agents are not assessing 

the correct charge on shipments of 
candy, and there seems to be a misunder- 
standing as to the proper charge which 
should apply on such shipments. 

Reference to the Classification shows that 
candy is entitled to second-class rate, it be- 
ing an article of food. 

A large volume of this business moves by 
express, and the strong competition we have 
for this traffic from the Parcel Post makes 
it particularly important that we do not cause 
the shippers or their customers any un- 
necessary inconvenience or work by making 
overcharges on their shipments. These 
overcharge claims cause considerable corres- 
pondence and clerical work on the part of 
Agents and others and are expensive and 
unsatisfactory in every way. 

“Make the charge once and make it right” 
is the rule that should be in effect at every 
office. Articles of food and drink which un- 
der our Classification rules are entitled to 
second-class rates should be charged for 
accordingly. 


Transportation Class Studies 
Express Business 
CLASS in railroad transportation at the 
yi University of Arkansas recently made 
some practical studies under the direction of 
Dr. A. W. Jamison. The students made actual 
contact with existing conditions, usually work- 
ing in pairs, and the subjects investigated in- 
volved the Express, Freight, Passenger, Tele- 
graph and Post Office business at Fayetteville, 
the home town of the University. They con- 
sidered such topics, for instance, as refrigera- 
tion, train equipment, railroad facilities of the 
State, etc. 

Their report on the Express Business at 
Fayetteville is interesting. This town is in a 
fruit and poultry section and while, of course, 
much goes by freight, Express Service makes 
an impressive showing. During the year 1923, 
the American Railway Express Company for- 
warded from that point 15 cars of strawber- 
ries, 1,750 crates of fruit, 9,000 boxes of fruit, 
1,000 cases of eggs and 1,000 coops of poultry, 
and 10,000 pounds of butter. One other large 


. sere 
AMERICA 
Baieay” 


A line-up of 14 new motor trucks recently installed at Little Rock, Ark., and of the boys who drive them. 
to display this splendid fleet in a parade that was held during the dedication of the two new million dollar bridges spanning the Arkansas River. 


When the American Railway Express Square Club of New York lined up for a huge parade of Masonic 
Clubs that was held in that city on June 28th. About two hundred members turned out, each carrying an 


American flag and wearing a fez. 


the front of the organization, acted as Marshal for the cccasion. 
which received favorable mention in New York newsp2pers. 
and his haversack; also a wheelbarrow, another early 


express delivery medium. 


General Superintendent of Motor Vehicles E. E. LaSchum, who stands to 


The insert shows twa of the club’s floats, 
The first carried “the original expressman” 
The second float represented 


present-day delivery methods. , 


item was nursery stock, approximately 3,000 
shipments having been forwarded. 

The A. R. E. keeps 6 men and 2 motor 
trucks busy at Fayetteville and, according to 
Dr. Jamison, the town and the State Univer- 
sity profit by the efficient service that is 
rendered. A. P. Bartley is the Company’s 
agent at that point. 


Principle of Car Refrigeration 
fas OMPARATIVELY few people stop 
e to think that ice cannot cool a re- 
frigerator car by just sitting in the 

bunker,” says a bulletin recently issued by 
the W. S. Tyler Company of Cleveland. “It 
can only cool,’ the bulletin continues, “by 
absorbing the heat which comes through the 


insulated walls or is in the warm lading. 


“Heat, too, is disinclined to move unless 
it has an efficient carrier. Fortunately air 
is a good transporter of heat and takes it 
easily from place to place, and air movement 
can be assured in a properly constructed 
car. Therefore, cooling is assured, even if 
the heat to be absorbed is in the middle of 
the car and the ice is in the ends. 

“Tt is just common sense to build a re- 
frigerator car in such fashion that the air is 
given every opportunity to carry the heat 
of the load to the ice in the bunker. 


“Tce most easily absorbs heat taken to it 
by moving air when there is actual contact 
between the air and the surface of the ie. 
It is the surface of the ice, meeting the mov- 


Incidentally, General Agent Hannan seized an opportunity. 
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(Wide World Photos) 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul mail car, which was 


the center of attack in the “Million-Dollar Train 

Robbery” that shocked the country a month or so 

ago and resulted in sevenarl desperadoes being 

brought to justice. The picture shows the smashed 

window through which tear bombs were thrown by 

the bandits. Incidentally the train also carried ex- 
Press cars. 


ing warm air, that absorbs the heat. There- 
fore, ice cools in proportion to the square 
feet of the ice surface exposed, not its cubic 
feet of volume. 

“There is always such an air contact when 
the wire basket bunker is used and that is 
the reason why this type of bunker main- 
tains efficiency when the ice level is lower 
than in bunkers of other types.” 


General Agent Brayman Gives 


Talk to Students 
CCEPTING an invitation from Strick- 
ler’s Business College, located at Topeka, 
Kans., General Agent E. E. Brayman recently 
held the attention of 300 students and the 
faculty of that institution for more than an 
hour while he spoke on Express Service. 
Mr. Brayman touched upon ‘the technical 
nature of the business, its scope, practices and 
methods, explaining the rate structure, classifi- 
cation, provisions of the Uniform Receipt, and 
the significance of regulation by State and 
Federal Commissions and the Labor Board. 
He also gave considerable time to a dis- 
cussion of the relative advantages of Express 
and competitive services. 
The management of the College expressed 
its appreciation of the very interesting and 
instructive address. 


Pussy Was in the Trunk 


OME time ago the New London, Conn., 

office received a phone message from a lady 
who said she feared she had locked up her 
pet cat in her trunk, due at New London 
on train 771. Foreman “Bill” Theroux lo- 
cated the trunk when it arrived and verified 
the lady’s suspicion by the “meow” which 
came from within in response to his “Here, 
pussy, pussy!” 

He immediately called the lady back on the 
*phone and she implored him to smash the 
lock on the trunk. When Pussy was re- 
leased from her confinement, it was noticed 


|: 
\ 


that she was minus part of her tail, but 
the Mistress later informed “Bill” that there 
was no shortage, since the cat had been 
naturally born bobtailed. The owner called 
at the office the next morning with a lock- 
smith to repair the trunk, at which time she 
presented Agent G. W. Goodwin with a box 
of cigars to be passed around to the local 
force. 


Unique System Used by 
San Francisco Depots 
RATHER unique system employed by 

aX our San Francisco people in terminal 
and transbay service makes use of so-called 
“loaders’ tags.” Each of the six hundred four- 
wheel trailer trucks in operation in that city 
has been fitted with clip racks. 

When one of these trucks is loaded at San 
Francisco with matter for dispatch on outbound 
trains at the various transbay terminals, a 
“loader’s tag” is inserted in the clip rack. The 
tag shows the boat on which the load is to 
be ferried, and the numbers of the car and train 
on which the business’ is to be forwarded, 
also, what is. perhaps most important, the name 


C. R. Galloway, Agent, at Oakland Pier, examining 


one of the “loader’s tags’? employed in transbay 


transfer at San Francisco. 


ef the loader. Likewise, every truck loaded at 
the terminal across the bay with matter for 
San Francisco bears a similar tag. 

Upon unloading, if bad order shipments or 
shipments which have been misrouted or de- 
layed are discovered, the loader’s tag is sent 
back to the point where the truck was loaded, 
with a memorandum on the back explaining the 
circumstances and signed by the man who dis- 
covered the failure. 

The system works out very successfully, pro- 
vides an excellent check against service fail- 
ures and results in keeping the boys involved 
in these operations “up and on their toes.” 


A Profitable Error 
ECAUSE the address had become ef- 
faced, one of two bags was short when 

a consignment of cotton seed was delivered 
in Bradshaw, Texas. The consignee planted 
the one which did arrive and the crop was 
completely destroyed by a hail storm. The 
bag lost was replaced by the Company and, 


since the consignee had to replant his crop, 
he had really profited by the failure of the 
original shipment to arrive intact. However, 
mistakes do not always result so favorably 


An Express Fable 
NEW YORK produce commission house, 
A which prides itself on filling all orders 
correctly, received a letter from a New Jer- 
sey customer recently, saying: 

“Gentlemen: This is the first time we ever 
knew you to make a mistake in our order. 
You are well aware that we buy the very 
best country eggs. The last you sent are too 
poor for our trade. What shall we do with 
them?” 

The fair fame of the house for never 
making an error seemed to be at stake, but 
the bright mind of the junior partner found 
a way out of it. He wrote: 

“Gentlemen: We are sorry to hear that 
our last shipment did not suit you. There 
was, however, no mistake on our part. We 
have looked up your original order and it 
reads as follows: ‘Rush fifty crates eggs. 
We want them bad.’” 

Which only goes to show that however 
much in a hurry the consignee may be, he 
wants his shipment to arrive in good con- 
dition; and that we must not always take 
things too literally. 


Baseball at Spokane 

“Bee year is the third season that the 

A. R. E. boys at Spokane have put a 
fast baseball team in the field, competing with 
other industrial nines in a so-called Sunset 
League. In 1922 they won 19 out of 20 games 
played; last year, 18 out of 20; and this season 
they have taken the first five games played up 
to the time of this writing. 

The team, which is managed by W. H. Hall, 
Depot Agent at the Great Northern Depot, is 
composed of the following: W. A. Donald- 
son, Night Money Clerk; J. S. Shaffer, Plat- 
formman; R. E. Moylan, Clerk; W. A. Pang- 
burn, Driver; C. C. Kinne, Platformman; W. 
A. Gunn, Depot Agent at Union Station; E. 
H. Mortlock, Driver; B. Cunz, Clerk, and 
another chap by the name of Wimmer, also a 
member of the Spokane force. 


These A. R. E, boys have made a good record on 
the diamonds of Spokane, Wash. 
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New Office at Searcy, Ark. 


NEW building was recently completed 
to house the Company’s office at Searcy, 
Arkansas. The structure is very attractive and 


well equipped. The exterior is of dark red, 
matt-faced brick. The floor is made of con- 


The attractive front entrance of the Company’s new 
office at Searcy, Ark. 


crete, and the fixtures and furniture are in 
oak. 

Beside an attractive front entrance to the 
office, there are two other entrances to the 
depot section of the building where vehicles 
can load and unload. Both of these are ap- 
proached by concrete . runways. 

The Searcy office is in charge of Agent J. 
C. Darden and his assistant, M. P. Jones, Jr. 
The business amounts to from 500 to 2,000 
shipments a month. During the season just 
past they handled several carload lots of straw- 
berries, not to mention L. C. L. traffic. As the 
town is a college town, they also receive con- 
siderable students’ baggage. 


IN MEMORIAM 


aE 

ARDLY was the June MESSENGER, con- 
| taining a picture of J. W. Sutton, 
Superintendent, Bureau of Organization, 
Eastern Lakes Department, off the press when 
we received the sad news of the death of that 
tried and true expressman. Mr. Sutton was one 
of the victims of the train wreck which 
occurred near Attica, Ind. on May 3lst. 
Fatally injured, he had been removed to St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Danville, Ill, where he 
succumbed on June 12th. 

Mr. Sutton entered the service ‘on June 
14th, 1889, as a driver for the Adams Express 
Company at Evansville, Ind. The following 
year he was appointed messsenger. He served 
in the same capacity for the U. S. Express 
Company, and also as Agent at Evansville. 
Then he was promoted to Route Agent. 
When that Company discontinued operations 
July Ist} 1914, he went with Wells Fargo as 
Route Agent, serving that organization sub- 
sequently as Industrial Agent and as Ef- 
ficiency Supervisor. When the A. R. E. was 
formed, he went to Chicago as Superin- 
tendent, Bureau of Organization, being 
transferred to Cleveland in the same capacity 
on February Ist, 1920. 

Mr, Sutton was a very competent official 
and very well known, particularly in the 


Eastern Lakes’ Deparmtent. He had the 
rare faculty of remembering faces and names, 
and possessed an amicable personality. He 
was personally loved by all with whom he 
came in contact, and his demise is a loss 
to the organization as well as to his numer- 
ous friends. 

C. L. Ninan, Cashier at Louisville, Ky., 
for the past 25 years, passed away on June 
20th. Mr. Ninan entered the service of the 
Adams Express Company at Louisville in 1881. 
He had held various positions in the express 
organization at that place and was always 
considered a very competent and loyal employe. 

The Cape Fear Division reports with much 
regret the death of Miss Blanche Barnes, 
which occurred June 11th at her home in Tar- 
boro, N. C. Miss Barnes entered the service 
at that point in 1897, and in recent years has 
served as On Hand Clerk. 


Owner of Police Dog Praises 
A. R. E. Service 


LLOW us to present Adda von Finken- 
A nest A. K. C. 355659, SZXX 149368, a 
German police dog who has made many jour- 


This is ‘“‘Adda,” a German police dog, who is well 
satisfied with A. R. E. Service as a means of travel. 


neys via American Railway Express. ~ Adda, 
imported from Hamburg, is owned by H. J. 
Baker, of Worthington, Indiana. 

Mr. Baker, who has shipped his pedigreed 
dog for breeding purposes to various parts of 
the country, has nothing but praise for A. R. E. 
service. We quote from.a letter written by 
him to our agent at Worthington, F. E. Peter- 
son: 

i‘ and was always sent through 
ee you people in the shortest possible length of 
time. Adda was always well fed and watered 
en route, as was evidenced by the excellent 
condition she was in when I received her back 
home. The American Railway Express Service 
for shipping dogs is the real humane, kind, 
speedy, efficient way of shipping dogs. Please 
express my appreciation to your messengers and 
all others responsible for your service to me.” 


Changes Along the Line 


A. Williams, formerly General Agent at Akron, O., 
has been appointed Superintendent, Bureau of Organi- 
zation, Eastern Lakes Department, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, vice J. W. Sutton, deceased. Mr. 


Williams. was succeeded by. L. S. Stout, formerly 
General Agent at 1 vuugstown, O., wuo was im turn 
replaced by E. W. ‘lapley, formerly Agent at Barber- 
ton, O. A. E. Wallace, formerly Agent at Shelby, 
O., filled the vacancy at Barberton. 
John Dodt appointed Agent at “Forrest, Ill., vice 
iy V. Buckley. 
A..H. Bennett appointed Agent at Havana, IIl., vice 
W. S. Smith. 
C. H. Morgan, appointed Agent at Cumberland, Md., 
ee W. E. Urmson, resign 
O. Cartee, sppolate” Acting Agent at Clarksburg, 
W.Va , vice C. H. Morgan, transferred to Cumber- 
and, 3 
Chas. A. Rotruck, appointed Agent at Thomas, 
W. Va., vice B. F. Satterfield, assigned to other duties. 
a F. Glover, appointed Superintendent Bureau of 
Organization, Ohio Valle artment, Cincinnati, 
O., vice H. M. Giddings, Line upervisor, retired. 
W. G. Watkins, appointed Chief Clerk to General 
Manager W. E. Cincinnati, Ohio, vice 
J._ F. Glover. 
L. E. Boyd, appointed Assistant Chief Clerk to 
General Manager Beckner, vice G. Watkins. 
saan appointed Agent at Johnstown, Pa., 
vice ae Graham, transferred to other duties. 
G. u. Carey, appointed Agent at Jeannette, Pa., vice 
CG) MM. ‘Harrison, transferred to Johnstown. 
S. N. Searle, appointed Claim Agent of Oe eS vee Cod- 
Rhode Island Division, at Providence, 3) VICE 
J. D. Buchanan. 


Among the “Reg’lar Fellers” 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., newspaper 
A runs a column entitled “Regular ‘Fel- 
lers,’” selecting for each installment some man 
who is popular and well known about town. 
Number 12 in the series concerned Sam Driver, 
Agent at that point. The article stressed his 
athletic prowess. 

Sam was a member of the old Pawtucket, 
R. I., club in the New England League, and 
at one time managed the Bristol baseball club 
in the old Big Four League. He is also a 
splendid swimmer, as readers of The Megs- 
SENGER know, and takes considerable interest 
in boxing. He first managed Lou Bogash, who 
started his career in the ring while still an 
expressman at Bridgeport. He also handled 
such well known pugilists as Johnny (Red) 
Allen, Larry Williams and Phil Bloom. 


Beckner, 


A Merited Promotion 


HE - recent 
promotion of 
John FF. Leedy 


from the agency at 
Tyrone, Pa., to be 
depot master at 
Harrisburg was 
certainly merited, 
according to the 
comment of Paul 
M. Goheen of the 
Tyrone Division of 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Honest, 


Leedy, recently 


John F. 
appointed Depot Master at 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
loyal, courteous service has been rewarded, he 


says. 

Mr. Leedy began as a clerk at Harrishagl 
eleven years ago. As Agent at Tyrone he won 
the hearts of local business men by his courte- 
ous and efficient manner of doing business. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he has now 
been appointed to a position involving the sti 
pervision of 110 people. 

In a letter of congratulation to Mr. Leeda 
Superintendent J. K. Johnston of the Tyrone 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad said: 
“The spirit of cooperation manifested in von 
relations with this Company has not been 
equalled.” a 


Our Questions and Answers 


This monthly feature 


of The MESSENGER 


affords you an opportunity to improve your knowl- 
edge of the business—what are you doing with it? 


Q. What is the charge for excess value on a shipment of butter; 
weight, 106 pounds; value, $56.00? (Suggested by Joe Cote, Butte, 
Mont.) 


A. Shipper is entitled to 50c. per pound free value, or $53.00 on 
106 pounds; there being $3.00 excess value, charge of 10c. should be 
made therefor. The charge for excess value is 10c. per $100.00 or 
fraction thereof. 


Q. What rate applies on sugar and flour? (Suggested by A. N. 
Smith, Depot Agent, Greenville, Texas.) 


A. As these are articles cf food, second-class rate applies. 


Q. What class rate should be applied to soaps and washing 
powders? (Suggested by R. W. Story, Agent, Hampton, Va.) 


A. As these items are not specially mentioned in the Classifica- 
tion, first-class rate applies. 


Q. What is the correct charge on a shipment of seven monkeys 
from New York to Madison, Wis.; weight, 200 pounds; value, 
$215.00; under scale 48? (Suggested by H. R. Rowe, Agent, Madison, 
Wis.) 


A. The charge for 200 pounds at one and one-half times first-class 
rate is $12.06—shipper is allowed free value of $35.00, or $5.00 for 
each monkey, leaving a balance of $180.00 an which value charge 
shculd be assessed at 2%, or $3.60, making the total charge of $15.66. 
(See Supplement No. 8, page 2, Paragraph (c) to Classification 
No. 28.) 


Q. Under what class should charges be assessed on a shipment 
of Chameleons? (Suggested by W. J. Souders, Agent, Clearfield, 
12.) 


A. Two times first-class rate under “Reptiles.” Shipped in 
wocden boxes lined with wire netting sufficiently close in mesh to 
prevent escape. 


Q. May empties be returned to any office of the company or must 
they be returned to the office from which originally shipped? (Sug- 
gested by M. P. John, Agent, Lowell, Ariz.) 


A. Empty carriers, new or old, may be sent to any office of the 
company. When the transportation is not a return movement, 
charge first-class rate. In other words, the charge quoted in the 
Classification on empties cover the transportation of returned empty 
carriers which were shipped when full cver the lines of the company 
or companies by which they are returned from original destination 
ta the point from which the filled carriers were originally shipped. 


Q. What is the correct charge on a shipment of nine books, 
weighing 314 pounds each, value $10, under scale 37. Would the 
aggregate weight rule apply, making the basis of weight 10 pounds 
fcr each package? (Suggested by F. D. Fulkerth, Clerk, Pullman, 
Wash.) 


eee 


A. This shipment should be handled at third-class rate, one cent 
fcr each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, ar $2.34. The third-class rates 
must not be more than the charge at first-class rates. By making 
the charge in this case on basis of 10 pounds for each package under 
scale 37, charge would be $2.96, therefore third-class rates would 
apply. If, however, this shipment moved between® points where 
scale rate was 26, the first-class rate wauld be less than third-class, 
therefore first-class rate would apply. We are assuming that this 
shipment was forwarded by one shipper at the same time upon 
cne receipt to one consignee at one local address. 


Q. What is the correct charge on three bundles of chairs (not 
crated), weight, 80 pounds, and three bundles of merchandise, 
weight, 38 pounds, all on one waybill for same consignee under 
scale 8? (Suggested by George E. Pasca, Clerk, Stapleton, S. I.) 


A. If the chairs referred to are regular household chairs, the 
charge would be double first-class rate, or $2.14, while the 38 
pounds cf merchandise on the same shipment would be charged 69c., 
or a total of $2.83. Each weight and charge should be shown 
separately an the waybill. 


Q. Shipment of three trunks valued at $250, $350, and $500 from 
the same shipper to same consignee—should one receipt and one 
waybill be issued or should each trunk be receipted for and way- 
billed separately? (Suggested by T. E. Parker, Agent, West 
Barnstable, Mass.) 


A. One receipt may be issued showing total value on three trunks 
as $1,100, and one waybill may he issued. 


Q. What would be the correct billing weight and charges for 
12 quarts of brick ice cream packed in a 20-quart can which is 
placed in a 40-quart tub under scale 10? (Suggested by F. H. 
Morris, Clerk, Camden, N. J.) 


A. The Official Express Classification provides that the esti- 
mated wcights are based on the capacity of the can and not the 
capacity of the outside container, therefore a 20-quart, or 5-gallon, 
can shipped full or partly full would be estimated at 115 pounds, 
and the charge under scale 10 would be $1.20. 


Q. When a shipment originating with the Southeastern Express 
Co, is marked “Express Prepaid,’ but is waybilled “Collect,” 
how should Agent at destination settle Collect Waybill? 


A. The Collect Waybill should be settled with Charges and the 
amcunt cf the Charges debit transferred to the Transfer Tracing 
Bureau, American Railway Express Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Q. If refund is made to cover duplicate collection of Express 
Charges on a shipment originated by another Express Company, 
how should Agent obtain credit for refund? 


A. By deduction voucher. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to The MESSENGER, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
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From The MESSENGER’S Smile 


File 


Excerpts from letters received from patrons during the past three 
or four months, indicating instances wherein American 
Railway Express Service has proven itself a flexible, 
reliable, personal medium of transportation 


Received by Gen’l Mgr. J. H. Butler, New York City. 
Aeacpeate toes I know that we can speak in the same way of your 
service in New York City.......... and I know that we shall 
always feel as though our Industry is more closely related to 
the Express business than any Industry today. 

I can only speak this way due to the fact that I have found 
the American Railway Express Service to be very efficient and 
one hundred per cent. 

N. A. Walsh, Traffic Manager, THE CLOAK, SUIT AND 
SKIRT MANUFACTURERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, New York. 


Received by Chief Claim Adjuster A. M. Hansen, San Fran- 
cisco, Call. 
Bet cue on Our line (mercury tubes and other very delicate in- 
struments), as you know, is somewhat of a fragile nature and 
a great many of our shipments from our factory in Rochester 
(N. Y.) have been forwarded by express. Up to the present, 
we do not recall an instance of any breakage, although you 
have handled some few hundred packages for us.......... 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, San Francisco 
Office. 


Received by Supt. J. L. Hughes, Newark, N. J. 


Er ou. On two occasions we shipped to the Acme Burlap 
Bag Co., located at 89 Waterbury Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
barrel containing empty bags. Today your man, (Arthur J. 
Leitch) very courteously called saying that he was in this 
vicinity and thought possibly we might be shipping some bags 
to the above address. Strange to relate, we had just prepared 
the bags for shipment and was about to have our clerk cal! your 
company. Also we asked your man if he knew where the Acme 
Burlap Bag Co. was located and he did not hesitate to tell us 
the correct address. 

We think it only proper to call your attention to this young 
man, as we feel that such attention and courtesy should not 
pass without commendation. ; 


Manager, CHILDS RESTAURANT, 40 Park Place, New- 
abel, ING JJ 


Received by Rte. Agt. T. W. Pentecost, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
eis Aa Your agent here (Rawlins, Wyo.), Mr. (C. M.) Cas- 
terline, is handling our business better than it has ever been 
handled and is one of the most agreeable and pleasant agents 
we have ever had. Never too busy to give us a few mintites 
the many times I have had to call on him. 


R. C. Thomas, J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, Rawlins, Wyo. 


Received by Agt. W. A. Perciful, Clovis, N. M. 

The splendid service we are now receiving prompts this ex- 
pression of appreciation. Train 21 had hardly pulled into the 
station before the goods were in our store, and partly sold. Such 
service will undoubtedly entitle you to a constantly increasing 
volume of business, not only from ourselves, but from others. 


SOUTHWESTERN DRUG COMPANY, Clovis, N. M. 


Received by Gen’l Agt. T. W. Dwyer, Great Falls, Mont. 
Sana In all this time we have made use of the service of 
the American Railway Express Company, and I take pleasure 
in advising you that out of 20,000 or more rush packages 
shipped by express through your concern, we have had but two 
complaints regarding delayed shipments. This, to my mind, 
is about as near to 100 per cent service as is possible, and I 
desire to commend your organization, through you, upon its 
efficiency. 

W. W. Cheely, President MONTANA NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION, Great Falls, Mont. 


Received by O. H. Agent J. Lawler, New York City. 
Arte rs ee it has been necessary for me to make numerous calls 
on your department for the various members of this association, 
and I am very glad to say that in every instance there has been 
a most satisfactory and prompt service rendered]. .--eee 
As I have considerable knowledge as to results obtained in 
the old days when the various O. H. departments appeared to 
be “hitting on one cylinder,’ the present conditions reflect con- 
siderable credit on your employees and methods.......... 
F.C. Rogers, Trafic Manager, WHOLESAEE DRESS 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. New York 
City. 


Received by Supt. J. S. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 
ee eye ak and in the first mail delivery on Wednesday, June 
2th, we received your money order for payment on this C. O. 
D. shipment (Kansas City to Durard, IIl.), just forty-five 
hours after the shipment was forwarded by us. This, in our 
Opinion, is real service. 

H. Schwartzberg, AMERICAN- RADIO MPGSSCOs 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Received by Agent L. P. Haarman, Fargo, N. D. 

Just at this particular time I feel you deserve a word of 
hearty commendation for your support and co-operation. I 
would scarcely believe the report when I called up the Moore- 
head Express Office a few moments ago and learned that the 
box of architectural drawings which you have been following 
up, reached its proper destination sometime last night, and 
had been delivered early this morning.......... 

H. M. King, Professor of Architecture, NORTH DAKOTA 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Received by Supervisor Ackerman, San Francisco, Cal. 

Just a letter of appreciation for your efforts in forwarding 
our feature to Liberty Theatre, Marysville, California. There 
is small chance of film exchanges shipping by parcel post when 
we get such unusual co-operation from the Express Company. 

E. R. Williams, Manager, ALL STARS FEATURES DIS- 
TRIBUTORS,. INC, San Francisco Office. 


LOADING A SHIPMENT OF POLO PONIES AT CYNWYD, PA. 


Express and the Game of Polo 


We handle the trained ponies of famous poloists— 
Great Britain and America meet in big Inter- 
national match this month at Westbury, L. I. 


74-foot Pennsylvania express car was 

standing on the loading tracks at 
Cynwyd, Pa., a few miles out of Philadelphia. 
This is the loading station of the Philadelphia 
Country Club. 

In a very short while Scott Dean, route 
agent in our Reading division, appeared on the 
scene. A big shipment of crack polo ponies 
was to go out that morning for a quick move- 
ment by our service to West- 
Duty lel. 

The route agent was on hand, 
as he had been on many similar 
occasions previously, to see that 
the car was properly placed, the 
elaborate equipment for stalling 
the horses during the journey all 
set up and the many other smaller 
details taken care of to make sure 
that the shipment would be care- 
fully and expeditiously handled. 

Then the polo ponies were 
brought to the car for loading— 
twenty-two well groomed, finely 
trained animals, in charge of a 
trainer and attendants. Each 
horse had its shins protected by 
cloth wrapping. While display- 
ing plenty of spirit, the ponies 
seemed to be quite accustomed to 
travel, for they did not shy in en- 
tering the car, as is sometimes the 
case with the younger race horses, 

With the live stock contract, 
waybills and other “papers” all 
properly executed, Route Agent Dean gave the 
signal to the railroad men and a big Pennsyl- 


K ARLY one morning last June a modern 


_-wania. engine..hauled. the car. to..Philadelphia, 


where it was attached to a New York express 
that brought the car, with its precious load of 
twenty-two ponies, to the Pennsylvania Station, 
two hours later. The transfer to the Long 
Island railroad was quickly made and the horses 
reached Westbury—home of the famous Meadow 
Brook Club, a mecca for all American sportsmen 
interested in polo—some two hours afterward. 

This shipment was really not exceptional, for 
only the day before, thirty-five ponies had’ made 


the same trip, and a week earlier than that, 
fifty-six animals had been moved from West- 
bury to Cynwyd, to take part in a series of 


_ games held at the country club. 


Indeed, practically all of the well-known 
poloists depend upon our service to bring the't 
ponies to the various polo club fields where the 
most important tournaments are held. Polo 
ponies have been shipped cross-country by ex- 
press, from Cuba to the north, from the tip of 


Loading a shipment of crack polo ponies at Cynwyd, Pa., for quick movement to 
Westbury, L. I. 


Florida to New York or New Jersey, to say 
nothing of the movement of these animals that 
is constantly. occurring between polo clubs on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The particular point about the Cynwyd-to- 
Westbury shipment. we describe is that the 
horses were the property of Mr. L. E. Stod- 
dard, chairman of the United States Polo As- 
sociation, which was organized in 1890 and 
now has in its membership most of the active 
polo clubs of the country. 

It is under the auspices of this association 
that the international polo tournament will be 


held, this month, at Westbury, with the whole 
world, as it were, “looking on.” The very best 
teams which the United States and Great Britain 
can produce will meet before a large and most 
distinguished audience, including the Prince of 
Wales, who will pay another visit to these 
shores chiefly to witness the games in which 
he is so keenly interested. In fact, the popular 
Prince is a capable player, although he doesn’t 
think much of his own ability, nor is he dis- 
turbed whenever he is spilled by 
his mounts, much to the conster- 
nation and worry of his people. 

Uncle Sam has so many fine 
poloists that the task of select- 
ing only four players and three 
substitutes for the contest be 
tween Britain and America was 
a most difficult one. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the British 
team will be confronted by 
America’s best, determined to 
uphold American prestige in 
sports, so splendidly demonstrated 
in the recent Olympic games. 

It is announced that Malcolm 
Stevenson, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., Devereaux Milburn and J. 
Watson Webb will comprise our 
team, with R. E. Strawbridge, 
Jr., Eric Pedley and Earle W. 
Hopping as substitutes. 

We would be lax, indeed, if we 
did not mention the part which 
Harry Payne Whitney has played 
in making polo the increasingly 
popular sport which it has become. Not only 
has he gained distinction on the polo field, for 
which he maintains his own. stable, but he is 
very prominent in the “racing game” and is 
consequently a frequent patron of our service. 

Other well-known American sportsmen who 
are prominent in polo, several of whom have 
their stables at Westbury, besides those already 
mentioned, include F. Ambrose Clark, Rodman 
Wanamaker, Barclay .McFadden, Raymond 
Belmont, Louis E. Stoddard, H. C. Phipps, J. 
Watson Webb, W. A. Harriman, E. J. Boeske, 
Jr., Julian Fleischman and a great many others, 
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as well as numerous army offcers, who 
are skillful, experienced riders and take 
to everything that offers a test of speed 
on the field. 

To Agent C. J. Spencer at Westbury, 
the “capital of polo,” where the coming 
international tournament is to be held on 
the Meadow Brook field, polo ponies are 
a commonplace “zommodity”; he has seen 
so many of them, But the traffic is so 
important and the service to be rendered 
of such a specialized character that it is 
in charge of J. J. Brady, Jr., transporta- 
tion agent in the Long Island division, 
under the direction of Superintendent C. 
A. Mackay. Mr. Brady has “handled 
horses” for the last five years, and he is 
well known to the stable managers of 
polo players and race trainers, as well as 
to many of the owners. 

When anybody on the “Island” wants 
to ship or expects to receive horses for 
the polo field or the race track, Mr. 
Brady is the “man on the job.” The 
summer time is his busy season, which can 
be seen in the fact that in addition to many 
carload shipments of polo ponies, last year he 
handled 503 cars of race horses, inbound and 
outbound, for the three Long Island tracks. 


Special Equipment for Handling 
Trained Horses 


The equipment provided by the railroad com- 
pany for the movement of polo ponies and 
race horses in express service in its territory 
comprises 74-foot steel express cars, equipped 
with three doors to a side and portable stalls 
which can be quickly put up to handle a capac- 
ity load of twenty-four horses, four abreast. 
There have been many evidences that the horse 
owners have been satisfied with the service 
rendered. In fact, the cars are in such great 
demand, that it takes quite some management 
to meet all the requests for them, and they are 
constantly on the road throughout the year. 


Courtesy of Pennsylvania Railroad 


EXPRESS DE LUXE FOR POLO PONIES 


An inside view of the modern 74-foot express car especially equipped 


for the handling of high class horses. 


Never before has polo enjoyed such wide- 
spread popularity. During the past year the 
U. S. Polo Association has almost doubled its 
membership, which includes 84 of the leading 
polo clubs of the country. 

Each of these clubs has its own field and a 
number of tournaments are held from March 
to September. This means that polo ponies of 
visiting teams must be transported from one 
field to another as they usually are—by our 
service. Beside Westbury and Cynwyd, im- 
portant polo fields are located at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; Rumson, N. J.; Aiken, S. C.; Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Rye, N. Y.; Locust Valley, L. L,, 
and a great many other points. 


Polo Increasingly Popular 


The demand for tickets to the coming tour- 
nament, which is held every three years, 
is so great that it is expected that at 
least 40,000 people will be present to witness the 
contest. 


Polo is no game for timid or inexper- 
ienced riders. A game runs 8 “chukkers” 
of 74% minutes each, during which the 
four players on a side, No. 1, No. 2, No. 
3 and End, strive very energetically to get 
the ball across the goal line of the op- 
posing side. 

A comprehensive system of handicaps 
has been arranged, so that the best 
players carry known handicaps, which 
count in the scoring of the games they 
play. 

Even in the transportation of untrained 
ponies, the American Railway Express 
service has a hand, as is illustrated in 
the case of a well known polo pony farm 
at East Williston, L. I., which is a con- 
stant patron of the Company. 

Representatives of this farm, each year, 
visit ranches in Oklahoma, Texas and 
Wyoming to pick up promising “raw 
talent” among young horses. Animals 
that seem likely, candidates for the game 
of polo are purchased and shipped East 
by carload. 

The breeders feel satisfied if they can de- 
velop ten good polo ponies out of every hundred 
horses purchased in the West. About 200 
horses a year are shipped by express to I¢ast 
Williston and if they “flunk” in the polo pony 
school, they are sold for other purposes. 

The ponies that do “graduate” are exhibited 
at auctions and polo players are quite willing 
to pay for good horses. A clever polo pony 
is a big help to a player in his game. 

Surely, we can feel that our service has been 
a factor in the popularity of polo, since it has 
provided an ever-ready transportation agency, 
enabling players to have their trained mounts 
sent to any polo field in the country where a 
tournament in which they wish to enter is be- 
ing held. 

And expressmen, being good Americans, will 
no doubt. “root” for the “home team” in the 
coming international matches. Here’s wishing 
success to America’s polo “four”! 


GREAT BRITAIN’S AND AMERICA’S BEST PLAYERS WHO WILL MEET IN INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Uncle Sam’s team (see picture to the right) will be made up of Devereau Milburn (No. 1); Malcolm Stevenson (No. 2), Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. (No. 4), and J. Watson 
Webb, with Eric Pedley (No. 3 in this group), Earle W. Hopping and Robert E. Strawbridge, Jr., as substitutes. The British team is shown in the picture to the left. 
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Troutdale—Famous for Its Celery 


Industry which Agent helped to encourage now brings his office many 
dollars in revenue; last season’s business handled 


located approximately fifteen miles 
east of the City of Portland on the 

Columbia River Highway, was for forty years 
but a dormant speck on the railroad map of 
the Union Pacific System, it 
has suddenly become famous 
over the greater part of 
the United States. 

How Troutdale got ~ 
its name, the original 
Nimrod would prob- 
ably have to be sub- 
poenaed for exact 
evidence. If its nam- 
ing had been left to 
the present day, it 
would most likely be 
called “Celeryville.” 
Last year, a hundred 
carloads of celery were 
shipped from the town, 
to practically every state of 
the Middle West from Minne- 
ota to Texas, and to other great states of 
the East and South. And although only 
forty-five acres were devoted to this vege- 
table, it brought last year $40,000 to the town. 

Celery growing at Troutdale was started 
twelve years ago when H. C. McGinnis, for- 
merly a celery grower of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
joined by A. D. Kendall, Express and Station 
Agent at Troutdale, prospected the garden 
lands east of the town and found a soil that 
they believed ideal for growing the white- 
stalked vegetable. Their first experiment 
was with but a small patch, and from that 
has grown the industry which has made the 
town famous. 

In 1922, this same Mr. McGinnis, with 


| ets Troutdale, Oregon, which is 


celery grown at Troutdale, took first prize . 


for the United States and Canada, at the with the ‘express service it received on the 


International Celery Growers Show at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., winning over a Toronto grower 
who had never before been defeated. In 
_ 1923, Clarence F. Powers, another Troutdale 
grower, also took first prize at the same 
show. 

The fields at Troutdale are laid off in half- 
acre blocks, surrounded by ditches from 
which the growing crop is sub-irrigated. The 
early crop is planted the first week in May, 
and is ready to cut July 15th. The late crop 
is planted June 10th, and is ready to cut 
August 15th, and is usually cleaned up by 
November Ist. A tractor is used for blow- 
ing and discing, and the remainder of the 
tillage is by horse cultivator and handwork. 

The plants are started in a greenhouse and 
transplanted similarly to cabbage. When they 
have then reached a foot in height, they are 
covered by a system of boards and grow 
without sunshine, this constituting the 
method used in the bleaching process. 


without a single complaint 


The major portion of the transportation of 
this business is enjoyed by the Union Pacific 
System, and the traffic promises to increase. 
The one hundred carloads shipped in 1923, 
for instance, represented an increase of about 
five hundred per cent over the 
previous year. 

Thousands of crates 
are also shipped as L. C. 

L. business by ex- 

press. Celery ship- 

ping from Troutdale, 
in fact, is considered 


shipped to such distant points as Winnipeg, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Council Bluffs and St. 
Louis, they were delivered in prime condition, 
without a single claim or complaint. 


Practices Economy 


HREE inches of every pencil are thrown 
away, two inches whittled away and the 
remaining two inches of lead actually used, 
according to an estimate by pencil manu- 
facturers. 
Not so with A. C. McNab, Messenger be- 
tween Los Angeles and Phcenix, who uses 


ONE OF THE CELERY FIELDS THAT HAVE MADE TROUTDALE FAMOUS 
These pictures show the board: system used in the bleaching process; also (in the insert) the high quality 
of this choice product. 


an important item in the number of diversi- 
fied commodities handled by the Oregon 
Division of the A. R. E. 


Fruit Growers Pleased 
HE Warrens Fruit Growers Association 
of Warrens, Wis., was highly pleased 


past strawberry season’s crop, which proved 
to be the largest ever produced in that sec- 
tion. 35,000 cases were forwarded by refri- 
gerator express, and though the berries were 


An Excellent Idea 


HE Howdy Co. of St. Louis, which 

manufactures a soft drink called 
“Howdy,” experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty because their commodity was 
not given the second class rate to 
which it is entitled, so now they apply 
a label to every shipment which reads: 


“Food Products—2nd Class.” 

This idea, which has also been prac- 
ticed to some extent by candy manu- 
facturers, is an excellent one, for it 
minimizes errors in billing. It should 
be recognized, however, that this prac- 
tice depends on the option of the ship- 
per, and that his failure to use it does 
not release us from endeavoring to as- 
sess all shipments at the proper rate. 


his pencil stubs to the utmost advantage. 
His method is to place two stubs together, 
end to end, and bind them in the middle by 
sealing tape such as is found at the average 
larger office. The resulting pencil can be 
sharpened at both extreme ends, and is more 
satisfactory than using a pencil holder, in 
which there is a tendency for the pencil to 
slip. 

Pencil manufacturers say that the nation’s 
annual pencil bill is more than $50,000,000, 
and, if it’s true that only two inches of lead 
in the average pencil is used, over $35,000,000 
of this amount is waste. Perhaps, Messenger 
McNab ought to patent his idea. 


Another “Speed King”’ 


HERE have been. several instances of 
speedy performance by routemen men- 
tioned in The MESSENGER of late, and now 
our office at La Salle, Ill., throws its hat into 
the ring. According to Agent E. L. Neltner, 
Driver Fred Hopp of that place delivered 227 
shipments from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 
with one hour out for lunch. His route is in 
the business district and covers 48 blocks. 
As has been said before, conditions have a 
lot to do with such records. Nevertheless, 
Hopp must have hopped in order to turn in 
such a score. 
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When the Tornado Swept Lorain, Ohio 


Superintendent L. W. Prehn, Northwestern Ohio Division, describes how 
express people aided Red Cross in recent disaster at that place 


HE recent disaster as the result of the 

tornado which struck Lorain and 

Sandusky, Ohio, was described at 
length by the press, and after personally 
witnessing the ruins I felt certain that re- 
porters could not possibly have exaggerated 
the situation. 

The heavy loss of life at Lorain was the 
more pitiful because a large part of the resi- 
dential section, as well as the entire business 
section, was completely destroyed. Most of 
the buildings were so demolished that they 
must be entirely rebuilt. 

Even though the A. R. E. office, located 
near the joint depot of the B. & O. and the 
IN, YY: Cee& (Sta Ls Railroads) was’almost out 
of the path of the storm, the doors and a 
large portion of the roof were blown off. 
Our motor vehicles, however, were undam- 
aged, and with these our Lorain employes 
immediately volunteered for rescue work and 
were sent to a particularly afflicted district, 
while other employes remained to look after 
the Company’s interests. Later, other A. R. 
E. trucks were sent to Elyria and nearby 
cities to haul Red Cross supplies. 


Emergency Handled So Well There Was 
No Interruption in Service 


All communication was cut off, with the 
exception of amateur broadcasting stations, 
whose messages were picked up by Cleve- 
land stations and relayed. Various express 
people in Cleveland received the news thus, 
and, as a result, several men were dis- 
patched from the headquarters of the North- 
eastern Ohio Division to look after the wel- 
fare of Lorain employes, arriving at the 
scene of the disaster before midnight. 

By the next morning arrangements had 


Annual Roll Call of the 


American Red Cross 


HE} Annual Seo Gall one the 
American Red Cross this year, to 
enroll members for 1925, will be held 
as usual from Armistice Day to Thanks- 
giving Day, November 11th to 27th. 
The present membership of this 
worthy organization is well over three 
and a quarter millions, with an addi- 
tional Junior membership of five and 
a half millions. Its service is increas- 
ing and constantly improving. 
Hundreds of American Railway Ex- 
press people who are already members, 
will probably want to renew their mem- 
bership, while many others will no 
doubt be glad to show their philan- 
thropy by signing up for the first time. 


been made to handle traffic. The railroads 
being disabled, express shipments were sent 
to Elyria and dispatched thence by truck. 
Thus, there was really no interruption in our 
service, for the Company was prepared to 
deliver business before consignees were 
actually in a position to receive it. 


ONE OF THE DEVASTATED AREAS OF THE RECENT LORAIN DISASTER 
Searching the ruins along Broadway, Lorain, after the tornado had wrought its havoc, the arrow marking 
the site of the State Theatre where so many people lost their lives 


Entire Facilities of Cleveland Division 
Offered to Red Cross 


The Cleveland Division also had a share 
in the relief work. When the Red Cross 
called upon Superintendent A. C. White for 
assistance, he placed the entire facilities of 
the Company at Cleveland at the disposal of 
that organization. Incidentally, when George 
H. Kelly, of the White Motor Company, 
wrote to President R. E. M. Cowie, com- 
mending Mr. White for his co-operative 
action, Mr. Cowie stated in his reply: “That 
is the policy of our Company, and we are 
only sorry we could not have been of more 
service.” 

In less than a week our building at Lorain 
was repaired, and the temporary quarters 
which had been set up abandoned. We are 
doing business at that point as usual. 

Sandusky was also hard hit by the storm, 
although the area of destruction was less, 
the tornado striking only one corner of that 
city. A number of buildings was demolished, 
but the loss of life was small as compared 
to Lorain. At this point the Company lost 
five wagons, which were undergoing repairs 


ie 


at the time, and the front windows of the 
office were blown in. 

Our employes suffered no loss, with the 
exception of Chauffeur E. M. Eavey of 
Lorain, who received an injury to his hand 
and whose house was completely destroyed. 
Mrs. Eavey was in the State Theatre, where 
So many ‘Tives* were Tost; “but” escaped by 
crouching behind a ticket machine. An 
uncle of Cashier W. T. Reynolds was less 
fortunate, however, and lost his life. 

Both Agent H. E. Payne at Lorain and 
Agent C. E. Platt at Sandusky, together 
with their assistants, handled the situation 
well and proved their mettle during a time 
of stress and crisis. 
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Pecan Industry Is Booming in Texas 


Lone Star State ships nursery stock to many foreign points and supplies 
cities throughout the United States with “the king of all nut crops” 


shell pecan trees in Texas, with an an- 

nual production of 365 carloads averaging 
30,000 pounds to the car. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that any rival state will endeavor 
to dispute Texas’ claim of being “the world’s 
largest pecan nursery.” 

There was a time, however, when even 
Texans did not appreciate the value of the 
pecan. Many a tree bearing this delicious 
nut was cut down to clear land for cotton. 
But now that they have come to realize that 
there is no reason why the American people 
should spend millions of dollars annually for 
imported when the equal of any nut, native 
or foreign, can be grown on home soil with 
profit, the pecan industry has taken a boom 
in the Lone Star State. 

One tree alone at Luling yielded 582 pounds 
of nuts, last season, which, at 11 cents a. 
pound, brought a return of $64.02, and at 
Cuero there were two trees which yielded 
600 pounds of pecans so large and fine that 
they brought 25 cents per pound in the mar- 
ket. That made a return of $75 for each tree, 
which would make many a fruit tree wither 
in envy. 

In Texas, they call the Pecan the “King 
Ole ralleeNite Crops. < einesaddition,.to) its 
pleasant taste and delightful flavor, they 
point to the food value of the paper-shell 
pecan, whose meat possesses 12.1 per cent 
protein, 70.7 per cent fat, and a fuel value 
for the body of 3,300 calories, as compared 
respectively with the figures, 12.4, 36.8 and 
680, for the egg, which is generally regarded 
as a perfect food and is much larger than 
the pecan. 

The high quality of the pecan nursery stock 
raised in Texas is shown by the fact that our 
Western Texas Division has handled ship- 
ments for points as far distant as Shanghai, 
China, while the accompanying picture 
shows a shipment for the Argentine Republic 
in South America. 

There have also been frequent shipments 
of trees to other states where the climate in 
favorable for their growth—Louisiana, for 
instance, while there is a heavy movement of 
packages of pecan meats in season to San 
Antonio and other cities throughout the 
United States. 


iP is estimated that there 10,000,000 paper- 


Possibilities of the Industry Are 
Almost Unlimited 


It takes a pecan tree about ten years to 
grow to bearing proportions, but once it has 
begun to yield, it may live to be hundreds 
of years old, bearing abundantiy each year. 
Moreover, it will very likely pay 10 per cent 
on its valuation. 

“The possibilities of the pecan industry,” 
says J. H. Burket, State Nut Specialist of 
Austin, Texas, “are almost unlimited. From 
the present demand and the fact that little 


has been done to introduce them in the mar- 
kets of the North and the. East, as well as 
abroad, it would seem that it is impossible 
to produce too many pecans. The United 
States is the only pecan-growing country in 
the world; and even after the markets of this 
country are supplied, we have the rest of 
the civilized world as a potential market. It 
is a conservative estimate that the supply will 


VIA AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
A shipment of pecan trees at Arp, Texas, destined 


for the Argentine Republic 


not equal the demand for at least 200 years.” 

All of which is only one of many facts that 
support the statement made by President 
Cowie on his recent Western tour when he 
said: “Texas is a country which has yet only 
been tapped.” 


Express People at Erie Hold 
Good Meeting 


RIE, Pa., made a real affair of its last 

Right Way meeting, under the chair- 
manship of T. W. Swift, of the local Value 
Department. Lead-off speakers on the pro- 
gram, Depot Agent Robb and General Agent 
Clark, were followed by W. H. Eisman, 
Traffic Manager of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Erie and also Secretary of the 
Traffic Club. 

Sergeant Gale Ross, of the Erie Police De- 
partment, was present and delivered a few 
interesting remarks relative to street traffic 
problems, and he paid a tribute to the Erie 
drivers for their carefulness in handling their 
trucks. 

Superintendent of Claims H. M. James and 


Messrs. Branigan and Hoy of his staff, who 
were present as visiting officials, were each 
called upon to speak, and then Superinten- 
dent T. P. Earl spoke on the importance of 
soliciting business. 

The meeting was enlivened by the inter- 
mittent jazz of the “Pep” Orchestra. 


An Intricate Business 


P ERHAPS few people realize how intricate 
is the Express business. Accounting, for 
instance, is but one branch of it, and that 
in turn has many phases each more or less 
intricate in itself. 

Depreciation, for example, but one phase of 
comptrolling, has many various aspects, as 
shown by an article by H. E. Cartwright, 
Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Ac- 
counts, in The Credit Letter, issued by the 
Chicago Regional Accounting Department. 

Mr. Cartwright enumerated some of the de- 
scriptions of depreciation accounting like this: 

“Recording decreased usable value.” 


“Discounting the diminution of property 
value.” 

“Attenuating the inevitable retirement 
charge.” 


“Reflux of property book value.” 
“Backwardation of property book value.” 
“Agio”—(A nice, short word!) 

“Gradual condemnation of property.” 

“Correction of property book value.” 

“Currently meeting accruing losses of 
value.” 

“Writing off the ebb of value.” 

“Recording the subsidence of value.” 

“Subtracting the current 
value.” 

“Setting up the measure of current decre- 
ment.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Cartwright also had this 
interesting comment to make on the subject: 

“The subject abounds in technicalities, hence 
it is a great delight to those who are tech- 
nically-minded. 

“The accrual of depreciation comes as near 
to working in the future as an accountant 
ever gets. He is usually working in the past. 
But here he prophesies the future, defending 
himself on the history of the past. Truly, an 
interesting indoor sport.” 


shrinkage of 


“Mighty in Prayer” 


NE of the speakers on the prgoram for 

a recent Right Way meeting at Mobile, 
Alabama, was a colored porter, Henry Green, 
who made a few remarks that may prove of 
interest to readers of The MESSENGER, as 
follows: 


We, at Mobile, do everything possible 
to keep freight moving. We are always 
courteous and polite to the public. I have 
been in the service for a number of years. 
When I entered Mr. Mendenhall was 


Agent. When he quit or left the service 
I prayed that the Company would send us 
a better agent. They sent Mr. Holbrook, 
who was some improvement. When Mr. 
Holbrook quit I prayed again that the 
Company would send us still a_ better 
agent, and they sent to us Mr. Williams, 
and we now have the best agent that the 
Company has anywhere. When Mr. 
Crumbaugh left the service I prayed that 
they would send us a better superinten- 
dent, and they sent us Mr. Inman, and 
when Mr. Inman left the service I again 
prayed that they would send us a better 
superintendent, and they sent us Mr. 
Knowles, so now I think we have the best 
superintendent in the American Railway 
Express Company. 


And now Agent Williams and Superinten- 
dent Knowles are hoping that this darkey, 
who seems to be mighty in prayer, will stop 
his petitions right where they are. 


Ex-Train Robber Released 


CCORDING to a clipping from the Min- 
A neapolis Morning Tribune, Clarence 
Young, who was sentenced to 50 years im- 
prisonment in 1905 for a train robbery, was 
recently released for good behavior and re- 
turned to Oklahoma to care for his parents 


C. O. D. Shipments 
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in their old age. Young, when a youth of 
24, held up the North Coast Limited at Bear- 
mouth, Mont., and was struck down and cap- 
tured by Express Messenger George Laub. 


Our Largest Agent 
T is very probable that John J. Holla- 
baugh, in charge of the Company’s office 
at Crowder, Okla., is the largest agent in the 
service of the A. R. E. He weighs 397 
pounds and stands five feet, eleven inches 
“unshod.” 

It takes six and one-half yards of cloth, 
double width, to make a suit of clothes for 
him, or twice as much as the average man’s 
suit requires. A Chicago tailoring house 
once advertised: “No Additional Charge for 
Extra Sizes,” but when’ Agent Hollabaugh 
ordered a suit, ene firm wrote back, “We did 
not mean you.” 

Mr. Hollabaugh is very yeheaey figuratively 
as well as literally, for he carries consider- 
able weight with his fellow-townsmen. In 
addition to holding down his responsibilities 
with the Company in a very efficient manner, 
he also finds time to engage in local gees 
and lodge affairs. 
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A HEAVY-WEIGHT AT CROWDER, OKLA. 


J. Hollabaugh, said to be the largest agent in the 
service of the A. R. E. 


Points to Remember 


Familiarity with the helpful hints contained in this article will enable us 
to fulfill our promise to the public and to secure patronage 


NE of the attractive features of Ex- 
O press Service is its provision for 
handling shipments C. O. D., which 
allows a shipper’s customer, in order to avoid 
bookkeeping or for any other reason, to pay 


for merchandise at the time of its receipt in 
accordance with the shipper’s instructions, 


the funds being remitted by money order to 
the latter. 

To keep this phase of Express Service as 
near foolproof as possible, it is important 
for us to make sure: 

That the date on the receipt is correct. 

That the C. O. D. amount on the package 


A DISTINGUISHED TRAVELER WHO CHOSE “THE POPULAR SERVICE” 


By courtesy of the Cincinnati Post 


Private L. Roy Lunsford, Troop C, 107th U. S. Cavalry, leading “Cyrus,” high jump contender in the 
Olympic Games, into an express car on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 


is the same as that on the receipt. 

That the green C. O. D. label is used, and 
placed on each piece when lot shipments are 
forwarded, giving in-each case the total num- 
ber of pieces in the lot shipment. 

That the shipper’s name and local address 
is on the package under the word “From.” 

That all old marks are removed. 

That the amount on the C. O. D. wrapper 
agrees with that on the receipt. 

That all spaces on the C. O. D. wrapper 
are filled out. 

That shipments are waybilled C. O. D. for 
the correct amount. 

Promptness in remitting C. O. D. proceeds 
is, of course, essential, and when for any 
reason a shipment cannot be delivered, the 
shipper should be immediately advised, with 
the reason therefor. 

Examination by the consignee or on par- 
tial delivery is allowed only upon instruction 
to do so by the shipper, provided it is ap- 
proved by the agent at the forwarding point. 

If a shipment is not disposed of within 30 
days of notice to shipper of non-delivery it 
should be returned to the shipper, except 
that when the shipper requests by instruc- 
tion on the shipment or otherwise in writing 
that it be held for not to exceed 60 days, 
these instructions may be complied with. 

Postal notices covering undelivered ship- 
ments should give complete infarmation, and 
should be properly addressed with the local 
address of the original shipper taken from 
the markings on the shipment and not from 
the waybill or delivery sheet. 
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An Express Veteran’s Talented Family 


“Happy Joby” Howland still lives up to his name, deriving much joy from 


ar HOUGH he is now seventy-four, 

“Happy Joby” Howland, of Denver, 

Colorado, still retains his jauntiness of 
yesteryear and lives with all the joy of liv- 
ing. In his cozy little cottage at 1734 Hum- 
boldt Street he and the woman who has been 
his mate for the past forty-five years reside 
—a happy, delightful couple. 

“Happy Joby” is twice over a veteran, for 
he enlisted when but twelve years of age as 
a drummer boy in the Civil War and he 
served for thirty-five years with Wells Fargo, 
for several years running as messenger be- 
tween Canon City and Pueblo, Colorado. 
Needless to say, he is well known to express 
people in that section of the country. 

This oldtimer loves to lapse in remini- 
scences of “the good old days,” but it is not 
alone his abiding interest in the more active 
days of the past that keeps him young, for 
he lives very much in the present through 
his children, both of whom are celebrities in 
the theatrical world. 

Neither “Happy Joby” nor Mrs. Howland 
came from theatrical families, but prior to 
the beginning of his career as an express- 
man, the former toured on a “kerosene -cir- 
cuit” of the variety theatres of Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky. His specialty was clog danc- 
ing, and he shook a mean foot along with 
other old-time stage artists, no less than the 
celebrated George Primrose and Billy West. 

The name of Joby Howland no longer ap- 
pears on theatrical bills, but the name ot 
Jobyna Howland is flashed on Broadway and 
and widely heralded by critics of the drama, 
for that’s the stage name which his daughter 
has made popular in 
musical comedy. It was 
coined by Mrs. How- 
land from her husband’s 
name, which she femin- 
ized by adding “na.” 

Miss Howland’s latest 
engagement has been 
with) Kid | Roots, .a 
Ziegfeld production 
which has been running 
for some time at the 
Earl Carroll Theatre in 
New York, starring Ed- 


his theatrically prominent children. 


treatment. The ways she mauls him and 
twists him into every conceivable position is 
one of the screams of the show. 

Other productions in which Miss Howland 
scored a hit were “The Third Party,” “The 
Little Journey,” “The Gold Diggers,” and 
“The Texas Nightingale.” She originally 
planned to study for light opera, but found 
her tall stature more adapted to musical 
comedy. Before her debut on the stage, she 
was a model for Charles Dana Gibson, and 
was, in fact, the original “Gibson girl.” 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howland, Olin, is also pro- 
minent in the theatrical 
profession. His success as 
a comedian has been due 
largely to his talent as an 
awkward and _ eccentric 


AN UNUSUAL FAMILY 


“Happy Joby” Howland, the ‘“Missus” 

and their theatrically prominent chil- 

dren, Jobyna and Olin. The picture of 

the daughter shows her putting under 

the careful scrutiny of Eddie Cantor, 

chief caddie master in the Ziegfeld pro- 
duction, “Kid Boots’ 


die Cantor. The show 


is a musical revue with a plot, and centers 


about the game of golf. Miss Howland 
plays the role of Dr. Fitch, a woman chiro- 
practor and produces one of the funniest 
scenes ever shown on the stage. When the 
well known Eddie, who impersonates a club: 
bootlegger, is, caught taking a bottle of 
liquor from a locker in the ladies’ steam 
room, he explains his presence by telling Dr. 
Fitch he is looking for her because he is ill. 
This lie brings.him a lot of trouble, for the 
stalwart Dr. Fitch promptly gives him a 


He is counted by critics among 


dancer. 
“those who have arrived” in the art of fun- 
making. He had an important role in “She’s - 
a Good Fellow,” which played ‘at the Globe 


Theatre in New York, and in “Linger 
Longer, Letty,’ another Broadway hit; also 
in the well-known film production entitled 
“The Great White Way,” as well as several 
other offerings of the screen. 

Is it any wonder that “Happy Joby” and 
Mrs. Howland are very proud of their fam- 
ily? 


Robbers Plead Guilty 


N General Sessions held on August 26th, 

six of the eight men arrested as a result 
of their attempted robbery of the Company’s 
Railway Express building at 438 West 55th 
Street, New York City, pleaded guilty. 

Four of. them had 
decided to go to 
trial, but suddenly 
changed their minds 
, after selection of the 
jury was begun and 
| joined the other two 

in entering pleas of 

guilty. The remain- 
ing two of the eight 
men arrested are, at 
this writing, in Belle- 
vue Hospital recov- 
ering from wounds, and will be 
arraigned as soon as they are re- 
leased from the hospital. 

That the robbers were brought 
to justice, was due to the quick 
action of the New York police, 
said by Police Commissioner En- 
right, in fact, to be “the most 
important bit of police work done 
in New York for years.” 

A few minutes before midnight 
on August 3rd the police learned that the build- 


_ ing which houses the Company’s On Hand De- 
partment and Sales Bureau, West 55th Street, 


was to be robbed, though, as a matter of fact, 
detectives of the Safe and Loft Squad, had 
trailed the men who engaged in the robbery 
since as far back as last March. 

More detectives and reserves were rushed 
to the scene and a cordon formed about the 
block in which the building is located. As 


‘| soon as the thieves caught sight of the police 


they opened fire, but the officers returned the 
fire and rushed the building. None of the 
robbers had a chance to escape. 

According to the police, the robbery is al- 
leged to have been an “inside job,’ one of the 
Company’s porters in the building having 
been seen repeatedly by detectives in com- 
pany with the robbers. Since the man was 
trusted as a reliable employe, this aspect of 
the attempted burglary was to be deplored. 

Be that as it may, the tip given to the rob- 
bers was as unreliable as the man who gave 
it, for the robbers apparently were led to be 
lieve that in the building there were jewelry 
and other valuable shipments whose worth 
might total as high as $2,000,000. As officials 
pointed out to newspaper reporters, this is 
never the case, for the many highly valuable 
shipments of such a nature that pass through 
New York City are handled by American Raif- 
way Express Service through channels that 
afford greater protection than any warehouse 
could. 
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Left:—It looks here as 
if Little Richard Prieb 
will follow in the foot- 
steps of his dad, C. R. 
Prieb, who is one of 
the Company’s reliable 
routemen at Cleve- 


land. 


Arthur H. Hoff- 
man, member of 
the Public Rela- 
tions Department 
in New York City, 
has several hob- 
bies, one of which 
is conducting New 
York’s Mecca 
Temple Shrine 
Band. 


General Agent E. E. Brayman 

(right) and his Chief Clerk, R. E. 

Baker—a _ well-paired team at 
Topeka, Kan. 


(Right) 

“St. Louis Day Express” of 

Rock Island Railroad leaving 

Kansas City, Mo., drawn by an 

engine of the ten-wheel (4-6-0) 
type. 


By Arthur Curran 


In its “With Us 
Today” column, the 
Portland, Me., “Ad- 
vertiser” recently 
published this like- 
ness of W. R. Brag- 
don, stating that he 
was a veteran of 26 
years’ express ser- 
vice and a life-long 
resident of that 
place. 
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117 pound catfish caught at Ber 
from Louisiana Gulf points, ) 


All set for a Pageant of Progress at Greenville, Ohio. Left ta 
Southwestern Ohio Division; Clerk ] 


The kitten on the 
Dover, N. H., farce 
of that office, for i 
watchman, mascot 


a 
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Right:—If we wished 
to be somewhat flip- 
pant, we might title 
this picture: “His 
Pet’s Pet.” The lady 
is Mrs. W. D. Mer- 
chant, wife of Mes- 
senger Merchant, Ft. 
Scott, Kan. 


sample of the fine fish shipped 
traffic increases each season. 


. ALGER PEL ERED? 
was, SERS ARES 


Inspector L. B. 
Thornton of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a 
veteran of several 
years’ service. He 
knows the express 
business from A to 
Z and has been 
one of The MES- 
SENGER’S valued 
contributors 
on many occasions. 


George Bucklew 
(left), Agent at Sal- 
lisaw, Okla., exhibits 
a 50-pound catfish 
he caught recently 
near that place. Not 
so big as the one at 
top center of these 
pages, but some fish 

at that! 


pear Agent Keever, Route Agent Deal, Supt. Barrett, of the 
river Wise and Driver Barnhart. 


Asst. Traffic Mgr. R. S. 
Wheeler is more accustamed to 
measuring fish in terms of ex- 
press rates than inches--but not 
on his vacation, 


-@ member of our 
ry important entity 
1 the triple role of 
mouser for Agent 


(Left) 


One of the big Pacific engines 

on the Chicago & Alton, behind 

which express rides in fast pas- 
senger train service. 

By Arthur Curran] /_|BE!}| | 
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Are You Using Your Vote? 


HE MeEssENGER has never ex- 
pressed political preference. It 
could not do so, in fact, with either 
prudence or fairness. On the other hand, 
it is ready without the slightest hesitation 
to interest itself in the political situation 
on the basis: “May the best man win!” 
And it believes that the best man would 
win more often if the American people 
would make more intelligent use of the 
ballot. 

In each national election since 1896 the 
proportion of voters has dwindled. In 
1896, 80 per cent of those qualified to vote 
did vote; in 1900, 73 per cent; in 1908, 
66 per cent; in 1912, 62 per cent; in 1920, 
less than 50 per cent. In other words, 
four years ago 54,421,832 Americans 
could have voted, but only 26,786,753 
did so. 

Such is the descending curve of Ameri- 
can democracy. Unscrupulous politicians 
get what they want by herding their 
masses of unthinking voters to the polls. 
Isn’t it time more thinking voters were 
heard from? 

By thinking voters we mean voters who 
reach conclusions only after a thorough 
study of the candidates and the principles 
they stand for, voters who think on a 


sound economic basis and consider the » 


common good paramount to any benefit 
for a special class. Sectional or factional 
representatives have no more place in a 
government for the people and by the 
people than class legislation. 

Incidentally, may we proffer to our 
readers the following pledge, reprinted 
from Collier's: 

I pledge myself to vote at the 
coming election. But I can’t vote 

if I don’t register. Therefore, I 

pledge myself to register and to 

make that registration good with 
my vote. 

It is well for us express people to do a 
little thinking on this matter of the ballot. 
Let there be no parlor patriots nor rock- 
ing-chair Paul Reveres in the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company! 


» An Interesting Analogy 


@ Ta Right Way meeting held at 
»* Cumberland, Md., some months 
“, ago, a very interesting address by 
Agent? H. Pearson was entitled: “The 
Danger Spots of the Express Business,” 
which he compared to the diseases to 
which the human body is subject. 

The personnel of our Company, or 
rather its esprit de corps, said Agent 
Pearson, may be compared to the life or 
blood of the human structure. The 
amount of resistance our organization can 
offer to the diseases or danger spots which 
constantly beset it depends on the morale 
of the people in the Company. 

Careless handling of money or value 
shipments, careless or incorrect routing, 
acceptance of shipments improperly 
packed, improper handling of freight— 
these are some of the germs of disease al- 
ways present. They may be dormant, but 
are always ready to spring into activity 
if the morale of the organization weakens. 

This interesting analogy was developed 
more in detail by Agent Pearson. We 
shall let it suffice here, however, to pass 
on his idea—one which embodies consider- 
able thought for a bit of wholesome mental 
exercise. 


A Far-Sighted Policy 


N article in a recent issue of the 
A Baltimore & Ohio (Railroad) 
Magazine particularly caught 

our eye. This was an appeal to the 
employes of that road to cg-operate 
even more closely with the United 
States Post Office Department and the 
American Railway Express Company. 
The appeal urged station employes to 


| An Illustrious Grandson | 


If little Robert Conway Stevens never throws his 
rattle on the floor, it’s probably because he inherits 
an antipathy toward destructiveness from his grand- 
dad, E. H. Stevens, Superintendent of Claims, Chi- 
cago; and if he sleeps with ome eye open, very 
likely he owes this proclivity to his other granddad, 
W. E. Riggs, Special Agent in Charge of the Cen- 
tral Departments. The mother of the youngster was 
formerly Miss Vera Riggs, and his father is Gerald 
Stevens, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Stevens 


give express matter prompt and care- 
ful dispatch, and employes of the road 
in general to follow general rules and 
instructions regarding express traffic, 
to help prevent loss and damage on ex- 
press, to see that express cars are 
promptly placed for loading and un- 
loading, to see that express cars are in 
proper condition before they are 
placed in service, and to co-operate 
with express people generally. 

The article explained its own motive, 
thus: “By providing good mail and ex- 
press service, we can greatly benefit 
the public, especially our neighboring 
communities along the line, and it is 
the desire of the Management that this 
Company be a good neighbor.... 
This will not only reflect credit upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio but will give the 
patrons of the Post Office Department © 
and the Express Company the best of 
service; add to the social and commer- 
cial happiness of all Baltimore & Ohio 
friends and secure many more for us.” 

Ture MESSENGER, of course, was 
highly pleased to peruse in one of its 
brother publications the expression of 
so far-sighted a policy. Our relation- 
ship with’,the railroads, as defined by 
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the uniform contract, is such that Ex- 
press Service functions virtually as the 
agent of the railroads, which naturally 
makes co-operation between railroad 
and express employes imperative. 


Our Front Cover 


N our front cover this month is 
() Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s 

heroic statue of Colonel William 
F. Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill,” 
which was unveiled at Cody, Wyoming, 
last Independence Day. Standing grace- 
fully beside the creation is the sculptress 
herself, seeming even to accentuate the 
lifelikeness of the model. 

The statue is the largest ever made by a 
woman sculptor. It is twelve feet high, 
thirteen feet long and. weighs nearly three 
tons. The statue was cast in the foundry 
of Ricardo Bertelli, 275 Green street, 
Brooklyn. : 

The plaster cast ‘of Mrs. Whitney’s 
work, when exhibited at the Spring salon 
in Paris, received the highest award that 
can be made to any person not a citizen 
of the French Republic. 

The site of the pedestal of this raaster- 
piece in bronze is a commanding position 
on the old Wyoming Trail in Yellowstone 
Park, with Rattlesnake Mountain on one 
side and Cedar Mountain on the other. 
There it will stand as a perpetual reminder 
to posterity of the hardships and blood 
which it cost to win the West to civiliza- 
tion, in which effort Colonel Cody, as a 
Pony Express rider, bore such a heroic 
part. 


Opportunity Knocks More Than 
Just Once 

N editorial in the January (1924) Mes- 

SENGER stated that President R. E. M. 

Cowie disagreed with the sentiment that “Op- 

Jortunity knocks but once,” unless the word 

pportunity is preceded by the word an. One 


Dere Fellas :— 


Hav u evr looked over th records of th 
men that hav bin & r at the hed of hr. Co.? 
Tak for inst. hr. present President Mr. R. E. 
M. Cowie, the scotch lad hoose (bag) pipe 
dreems came tru. He started in an office at 
th age of 16 yrs. He showed he wasnt 2 
proud 2 due eny kind of work (other mens 
dignity prooved 2 b his steppin stones). He 
flung himself into evry job bare-fisted (& 
probably bare-kneed), prooved he wasnt 
“Butter-Scotch” & finally got 2 where he is 
today. 


Hr. late Pres. George Chadbourne Taylor 
also started at the bottom of th ladder. He 
entered th Express business at th age of 17 
yrs as a cool heded village boy & pushed 2 
th front. 


‘Charles Warren Robie (hoo is followed bi 
a multitude of Robie fans) began his career 
as office boy without pay. It’s kno wonder 
that he nevr formed the tobacco habit on 
such a salary but enyway he shur made sum 
smoke. 

Wel when u get th blues just think of thees 
men. Remember Rome wasnt built in a day 
& neither were thees fellas. It took frum 27 
to 44 yrs. of hard nocks 2 put them there. 
Evry 1 of us 150,000 Express employes shood 
appreciate having pilots on hr. ship that 


or an opportunity knocks but once, said he, 
but other opportunities will follow. Super- 
intendent S. A. Davis of the Northern Minne- 
sota Division, would apparently agree with Mr. 
Cowie’s version of the matter, for he suggests 
the following poem by Walter Malone: 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 

_ When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and ride to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 

Each night I burn the records of the day : 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Sometimes a little “push” goes as far as a whole lot of “pull” 


Hoose Hoo in the Express Biz 
By Driver J. E. Harper, Madison, Indiana 


Putting the “press” in Express 


noes evry snag along th way. They no what 
evry 1 in th 28,500 offices has 2 go thru & 
put up with caws they hav bin thru th mill 
themselves. This insures u of a square deal 
& prooves that no matter how smaul th fish 
he can swim against th current & get 2 th 
hed waters. 

Life is lik th ocean waves, at tims u push 
forward & at others u fall bak. Tis in thees 
slumps that a man needs a bracer so i think 
if u remember th scotch lad hoo took a 
Hiland fling at all jobs no matter how meen 
they were it wil make yore load seam lighter 
& giv u renude pep in yore struggle 2 reech 
th bonnie top. 

X Pressly yores, 


JaPasAR PER, 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanquished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never blind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands 
and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I CAN!” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? 
spell ! 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven! 
Each quorning gives thee wings to flee from 
ell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
Heaven. 


Rouse thee from thy 


Good Work by Messenger 


DWARD CURTIN, Messenger on the 

Southern Pacific between Portland and 
Ashland, Ore., most assuredly has the in- 
terest of the service at heart. During some 
of his spare time he solicits business, and 
rceently he called at the office of the Albina 
Weekly News, a suburban paper of Port- 
land. As a result of the call, the News now 
sends several packages by express daily. 
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The Hoosier Auctioneer 


By L. W. Horning, Indianapolis, Indiana 


F course you've heard about the 

“F{oosier Schoolmaster,” but did you 

ever hear of the “Hoosier Auction- 
eer’? We think not. 

With all due respect for David Warfield 
and his excellent portrayal of “The Auction- 
eer,” had he first seen a certain route agent 
of the Southern Indiana Division, he would 
probably have deemed it unnecessary to write 
about an auctioneer from Philadelphia, or, 
for that matter, from other place. 

This route agent’s 
sudden rise to fame 
in the game of “What 
am I now offered?”, 
was due primarily to 
the shameless deser- 
tion of a long-eared, 
shaggy jackass by its 
owner in a certain 
Indiana town, where 
it arrived by express 
addressed to a party 
unknown. 

For six long weeks 
the agent wrote let- 
ters, sent post cards 
and telegrams, parti- 
cularly to Kentucky, 
where the shipment 
originated. No luck 
though, and mean- 
while the Jack took 
a remarkable liking 
to diet of the agent’s 
stable. In such a 
predicament, to whom 
else could the agent 
turn but his route 
agent? 

The latter (I with- 
hold his name) con- 
ceived the idea of 
hiring a “Lizzie” and 
hanging a sign on it: 
“A Jack for Sale.” 
He would then tie 
the animal behind 
and tour in search of 
a farmer who might 
wish to buy. But 
the long-eared one 
absolutely refused to 
teave the stable and his oats, and besides, 
how would it look for a thoroughbred Jack 
from the “Bluegrass” country to be seen 
galloping over Indiana’s plains, behind a 
‘mere “Lizzie?” 

The only way out, then, would be to sell 
Jack at auction, and this friend route agent 
advertised he would do on a certain date; 
providing the animal didn’t founder on 
‘Indiana corn in the meantime. 

Ere long people from everywhere, it 
seemed, came to look at the orphan Jack. 


any 


Scenes incidental to the recent handling of a t 
to Brig House Park, Vancouver, B. C. 


Some said his ears were too long; others, 
that he was too big or too small, and one 
Monon Railroad conductor kicked because 
his pedigree didn’t reveal that he had come 
down the Ohio River on Noah’s Ark. 
Meanwhile the route agent fumed, as day 
by day the feed bill mounted. Friends and 
acquaintances began to call him “the auction- 
eer,” and one conductor who knew him well 
asked him in all seriousness, if it really was 


a jackass or a route agent he had to sell; 
ww 


Butte, Mont. 


whereupon “the auctioneer” replied that, al- 
though the two weren’t supposed by some 
people to be far removed from each other, 
the article for sale really looked more like a 
conductor than a route agent. Needless to 
say, thereafter there was one fewer prospec- 
tive buyer. 

At last the day for the big sale came and 
our auctioneer, after talking himself hoarse, 
and after swearing that the Jack was a full 
brother to Zev and a cousin to Epinard, sold 
the animal'to a farmer for $45.00, who prob- 


i¢ 
rainioad of race horses from Ak-Sar-Ben Field, Omaha, 
Chief Clerk 
who accompanied the ship- 
gle, veterinarian, who follows the races and 


In the top picture appear Claim Agent W. G. Honn, 
B. L. Seaton and H. W. Benolken, an A. R. E. man and experienced horseman, 
ment; also Route Agent E. P. FitzWilliam and Dr. T. J. O 


owns several of the horses being loaded. The bottom picture shows the “special” as it passed through 


ably thought Zev was a route agent and 
Epinard a Monon conductor. And if you'll 
promise not to tell, P’ll confide that the sale 
price was $50.00 less than the Express and 
feeding charges. 


Radio Business at Cleveland 
ADIO fans in the service may be inter- 
R ested to know that shipments of vacuum 


tubes have been especially frequent from 
Cleveland of late. According to a report from 
E. J. Senter, ong 
Agent at the East 


26th Street Depot in 
that city, one recent 
shipment to Chicago 
alone comprised 1,337 
cartons, containg 50 
bulbs each. It was 
forwarded by the 
Nela Lamp Works of 
the General Electric 
Company. 

On the same day 
there was another 
shipment. to Sam 
Francisco of 200 car- 
tons, forwarded by 
the same shipper. 

Cleveland has_ beet 
shipping by express. 
on an average, about 
1,000 cartons a week 
during the summe 
months. Many carton 
have also been for 
warded by freight 
but, in order to kee 
up with the deman 
that is bound to fol 
low the increase in th 


popularity of radi 
during the comin 
winter months, tt 


General Electric Con 
pany has signified 1 
intention of shippin 
all of its tubes by & 
press, according | 
Agent Senter. All « 
which is as music © 
the ears of the “bus 
ness-getters” of oO} 
enterprising Cleveland Division. 


The Bright Spot 


By Naomi Hansen, Stenographer, San Jose, Cé 


‘73 VERY cloud has a silver lining.” Th 
E applies occasionally in the life of i 
expressman. No matter how serious the situ 
tion, we can depend upon a bright spot a 
pearing somewhere in its midst. 
In California the quarantine regulations, t 
cause of the recent epidemic of foot and mou 


| 


| 
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disease, have called for a great deal of un- 
tiring effort. With a number of states placing 
restrictions on California products, the express- 
man’s daily routine became somewhat difficult. 

Yet, we believe we found our bright spot— 
in the discovery of a friend who is willing 
to put her trust in us, and when she is again 
united with her prospective shipment we shall 
feel that our efforts have not been in vain. 
This was the letter she wrote us: 


South Fork, Cal., June 10, 1924. 
Mr. W. F. Powers: 


Dear Sir: Just a few lines to let you know that 
I received your nice and welcome letter all so I 
didn’t get your letter at once as I made a mistake 
and I tell you to address it To South Fork. Well 
part me for I was the one that made a mistake. 
I read in the letter where you tell me that Hum- 
boldt County was not lifted. But I think By this 
time it must be lifted. 

Couldn’t you please let me know again if it is 
lifted By now, For I am sure anxious to know. 
Wouldn’t you please do this favor for me any 

time That is lifted. You go up at —— Vine St. 
and asked for Mrs. , and let her no, that 
she can send the dog to me out here at South 
Fork. I wish if you please do this favor for me. 
My dog he is a spit dog it is a white one. When 
you go to her house you will see him up there 
and you can tell her Mrs. tell you to come 
there to tell her, and you can let me know how 

. much I owed you for this favor. That is if it is 
lifted, witch I wish it 1s lifted By now. 


This will be all for this time and I sure Thank 
you hoping to hear From you soon. 


Your truly 
Friend 
Mrs. 


P. O. Dyerville, Calif. 


All so they tell me to let her take my dog to 
the Batnary Dr. and get a premet from him. But 
ee do that But so far I never have heard From 

er. + 

I have got the Blues Pretty Bad for my dog, 
But this letter leave happy. for I am sure you will 
do the best you Can for me. 


Admiral Expresses Thanks 
OLLOWING the explosion on board the 
U. S. S. Mississippi, in which 48 officers 
and men were killed, the bodies were shipped by 
American Railway Express from San Pedro, 
Cal., to various parts of the United States. Rela- 
tive to this service, Agent C. W. Johnson of San 
Pedro received the following letter from Lieu- 
tenant R. S. Berkey, U. S. N.: 

“The attention of Admiral Pratt, Com- 
mander Battleship Division Four, has been 
called to the splendid work on your part in 
assisting Mr? Cleveland in the handling of the 
Mississippi dead. The Admiral wishes to ex- 


press his appreciation, and I am taking this op- 
portunity to convey his utmost thanks for the 
assistance that you gave.” 


In Nothing, Flat 


GUEST in a Danville hotel was shot 
A and killed. The negro porter who 
heard the shooting was a witness at the trial. 

“How many shots did you hear?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“Two shots, sah,” he replied. 

“How far apart were they?” 

“Bout like this way,” exclaimed the negro, 
clapping his hands, with an interval of about 
a second between them. 

“Where were you when the first shot was 
fired?” 

“Shinin’ a gemman’s shoe in the basement 
of de hotel.” 

“Where were you when the second shot 
was fired?” 

“Ah was passing de Big Fo’ Depot.— 


‘From Pro and Con, published by employes of 


the Southern Illinois Division. 


New Express Quarters at Florence 


Completion of modern depot solves problems of that important transfer 
point; may result in better service at lower cost. 


line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 

road between Richmond, Va., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., is an unusually busy trans- 
fer point, and the recent completion of a new 
building to house express operations at that 
point filled a need that had existed for some 
time. 

Through this southern gateway 
Pass two of the largest and most 
important exclusively American 
Railway Express trains operated 


F LORENCE, S. C., located on the main 


—the northbound and_ south- 
bound trains which run over the 
Pennsylvania, the Richmond, 


Fredericksburg & Potomac and 
the Atlantic Coast Line railroads 
between New York, also other 
eastern cities, and Florida, aver- 


Florence, S. C., express people and their new quarters. Note the 
in the insert may be seen Agent J. 


aging in the aggregate about 25 carloads of 
express traffic daily. The northbound train 
carries principally highly perishable food 
commodities and the southbound, merchan- 
dise. 

There are also 18 other express trains 
worked daily at the Atlantic Coast Line sta- 
tion in Florence and 4 at the Seaboard Air 


Bare 


Line depot. Eight of those handled on the 
Atlantic Coast Line arrive and depart be- 
tween the hours of 8:35 and 10:00 A. M., 
while eight others arrive and depart between 
7:15 and 8:00 P. M. Fortunately, trains 2/80: 
and 2/85 do not also have to be served dur- 
ing these morning and evening periods, as 
the northbound clears Florence at 8:00 A. M. 
and the southbound at 3:35 A. M. 

Even then, it is easy to appre- 
ciate that the Florence express. 
force manages to keep pretty 
busy. Performance at that point, 
in fact, is so continuous that, ex- 
cept for protection of shipments. 
entrusted to their care, Florence 
express people find the doors on 
their new building quite un- 
necessary. (Cont on page 14) 


° 


construction of the vehicle platform on a level with the four-wheel trucks. Eighth from the left 
L. Capron, while terth from the left is Supt. of Buildings E. A. Murphy 
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Driver Saves Life of Lady in 
Path of Train 


AUL FRYE, Chauffeur at Marion, Ind., 

recently displayed his iron nerve when 
he snatched Miss Helen Smith, an elderly 
lady of 60 years, from the path of Pennsyl- 
vania train number 432. 

The lady had purchased a ticket for Dun- 
kirk, Ind., and was to board the train which 
almost took her life. To do this it was nec- 
essary for her to cross the platform. Frye, 
with other employes, was awaiting the arrival 
of the train when he observed the lady, laden 
with luggage, directly in the path of the on- 
rushing train. Quick to realize that she 
could not escape unassisted, he made a brave 
and successful attempt to save her life. One 
second more or a faltering step would have 
caused a double tragedy, for the passing 
engine brushed their clothing. 

Frye is held in high esteem by his fellow- 
employes at Marion, where he has served as 
Chauffeur, with a fine record, for the past 
five years. He was very modest about his 
splendid deed and seemed to regard it as but 
an ordinary performance of duty. 

Commenting upon the rescue, W. S. Mur- 
ray, Agent at Marion, had this to say: He 
(Frye) does not have to be told to do things 
he does them from a sense of duty, and in 
saving the life of this aged lady he demon- 
strated the noble traits of his character.” 


New Quarters at Florence 
(Continued from page 13) 


The new home of the Florence organiza- 
tion is constructed of cream colored brick 
and roofed with tile of a pretty shade of red. 
The office is trimmed in oak, with fixtures to 
correspond, and the depot compartment is 
finished in light gray. 

The dimensions of the building are 35 by 
100 feet, with plenty of vacant space in the 


ELEGRAPH 
CABLE DEFICE’ « 


By courtesy of Universal Pictures Corporation 
According to the sign in the upper right hand corner of the picture to the left, some of the scenes from “The Fast Express,” a Universal serial, were t 


where “American Express Money Orders are sold.” 


Paul Frye, who rescued a lady from the path of a 
speeding train 

rear on which to build an extension should 

an increase in business make an enlargement 

of the premises necessary. 

The structure, which is located on the right 
of way of the Atlantic Coast Line, was 
planned, and its construction supervised, by 
E. A. Murphy, Superintendent of Buildings 
for the A. R. E. 

Superintendent R. H. May of the Cape 
Fear Division, under ‘whose jurisdiction 
Florence comes, predicts that the new 
quarters will enable that office to cut down 
its operating cost, and at the same time 
render even a higher degree of satisfactory 
performance than it has in the past. It 
should also tend to lessen loss and damage, 
both by reducing the danger of pilferage and 
by increasing the ease with which shipments 
are handled at that point. 


Those who appear in one of the pictures 
on page 13 may be identified, left to right, as 
follows: 


L. B. Skinner, Clerk; J. W. Harper, Con-= 
tractor on the new building; J. A. Baker, 
Clerk; Miss Pauline Bultman, O. H. Clerk; 
O. M. Hill, Clerk; Miss Leone Hill, Clerk; J. 
Stanley, Clerk; J. L. Capron, Agent; Mrs. A. 
B. Hawkins, Cashier; H. A. Murphy, Supt. of 
Buildings; S. S. Leonard, Contractor’s Super- 
intendent. 


“The Guy Who Was Good at 
Figures” 

By L. E. Granger, Sr., General Agent, Salt 

Lake Cty. : 

HERE was once an expressman who 

was a humdinger at figures. He had 

life insurance all figured out as a graft. He 

showed his wife that the wise way was to 

put the money he would pay in life insur- 

ance premiums into a bank and let it draw 

compound interest. He even showed her the 
figures, and she fell for his line. 

He started all right, and in two years had 
one hundred and fifty bucks to his credit and 
a million dollar smile. 

But there was one bet he had overlooked 
in his figuring. He had forgotten that a 
healthy guy stands the same chance in an 
accident as the other fellow, and one day 
they picked up what was left of him and 
took it to the hospital, where he was just 
able to say these few words before whistling 
for the ferryman to take him over: “Tell my 
wife I meant well, but this was something I 
hadn’t figured on.” : 

After the funeral, his widow did some fig- 
uring. She found that there was scarcely 
enough money in the bank to pay the under- 
taker, so she did some more figuring. And 
finally, she got a fair price for the furniture 
she sold and put a stone on her husband’s 
grave, bearing this inscription: “He meant 
well, but his figures were wrong.” 


One shows William Duncan hobnobbing with the agent, and the other Edith Johnson helping to pilot the 


express” along its way 
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is first in the field with the announcement of a series of 

interlocking tours to Mexico, California and Hawaii— 
interlocking insofar as they permit of looping into the Republic 
below the Rio Grande en route to California, or visiting’ that land 
of romance on the return from California and Hawaii, or quit- 
ting one party to join another, or making any one of those 
alluring vacation lands one’s destination rather than covering all. 

It is possible to travel either by land or by sea; a compara- 
tively hurried trip may be made, or one may progress as slowly 
and leisurely as suits the fancy. 

These tours are so complete that little of California’s loveli- 
ness will be missed. It may be said also for the Hawaiian and 
Mexican tours that they include every feature of more than 
passing interest. 

The astonishingly low rates will provide a pleasant surprise 
for persons contemplating such a trip. A booklet, beautifully 
illustrated and interestingly describing these offerings, will be 
ready for mailing about the time you read this announcement. 


Tsk to form, the American Express Travel Department 


To the Mediterranean 


The approach of autumn, with winter not “far behind,” in- 
variably turns the thoughts of certain groups of Americans to 
the azure skies, the warm sunshine, the picturesqueness and the 
historic appeal of the countries that bound the blue, white-capped 
Mediterranean, sea of all seas for winter cruising. 

The tours arranged annually by the American Express Travel 
Department for travelers interested in wintering in Egypt and 
the countries of the Near East and southern Europe happily 
combine the joys of cruising with the pleasures and benefits of 
prearranged shore excursions at all ports of call. 

Whether your prospects are interested in an early or late 
sailing, a long or short tour, or a de luxe or moderate priced 
tour the offerings of the Travel Department include something 


of interest—a tour that will appeal directly to their individual 
desires, 

A delightful booklet on this subject is about ready for dis- 
tribution, and you will certainly wish to have a copy for in- 
formation and guidance in assisting prospective travelers. 


The World Cruise 

The World Cruise ship—the Red Star Liner Belgenland—is 
filling rapidly, and it is unwise for persons who have in con- 
templation this, the greatest of all adventures, to procrastinate 
in the matter of booking tentatively at least. 

Bear in mind, the Belgenland sails from New York December 
4, and, while it would be possible to catch the ship on December 
20 at Los Angeles or on December 23 at San Francisco, the 
choice accommodations on the ship certainly will have been 
taken before the largest ship that will ever have circumnavigated 
the globe sails from New York. 

Literature containing complete information respecting this 
cruise has been distributed, and is available at any office of the 
American Express Company. 


The West Indies and South America 

It’s the West Indies and South American Cruise-Tour this 
year. During the past five winters American Express Cruise- 
Tours to South America have delighted scores of American 
winter travelers. This winter the voyagers will find an added 
attraction in the provisions for stopping on the north bound 
voyage in the West Indies. 

Tour Managers speaking the languages of the countries to be 
visited and thoroughly familiar with their customs and what 
they have to offer the foreign visitor have complete supervision 
of these tours. 

The Sixth Annual Cruise-Tour to South America and the 


West Indies sails from New York,. January 29, and returns 
April 4. 


Tours to Mexico, California and Hawaii 


! 


“Trigg” Is Dead Now 


Small Town—Big Sales 

HE census taker of Goffs, Cal., hasn’t 

much of a job. There must be quite a 
spell during the course of the year when he 
hasn't any worry whatsoever with respect to the 
population of his town. 

There are 30 folks in Goffs—Whites and 
Mexicans. 

And yet the Money Order sales of A. R. E. 
Agent T. A. Miller, of Goffs, during the month 
Mf June aggregated $1,428.12, and will average 
31,000.00 per month for the year, he writes. 


Chain Store Shipments 

T) EGARDLESS of all that has been 
R said about shipments consigned to 
ranch houses of manufacturers and to chain 


Ily because a consignment to one store in 
system is delivered to another store in 
he same system. This reflects against the 
lependability of Express Service and causes 
aims and correspondence which should be 
nmtirely unnecessary. Clerks assigned to 
heck out drivers’ runs cannot be too care- 
ul, therefore, in inspecting the name and 
ddress of the consigne when checking. 


| 


tores, complaints are still received occasion- 


It wasn’t a moving picture stunt. On the contrary, 
it was Agent B. H. Knollman, of the Perry, Iowa, 
office of the A. R. E., showing the home folks how 
it was done in the days of the Pony Express Rider. 
With Agent Knollman in the American Legion Pioneer 
Days parade rode “Buffalo Bill,’’ each actively dis- 
tributing Money Order and Travelers Cheque adver- 
tising matter to the great crowds that lined the 
thoroughfares, 


ap HE April, 1924, Messencer told the story 
of “Trig,” veteran pensioned watchdog 
in the Company’s depot at Union Terminal, 
Dallas, Texas—and how he went, with a 
meal ticket provided him in his teeth, to a 
nearby restaurant for his four “squares” 
each day. 

After twelve years of faithful service as a 
watchdog at Dallas, Trigg is now dead, hay- 
ing been recently run over by an automobile. 
Dallas expressmen became very attached to 
the dog and plan to mark his burial place 
in the Union Terminal yards with a suitable 
gravestone. 

Trigg’s initiation into Express Service 
came, it will be recalled, as a result of the 
kindness of Harvey Williams back in 1913, 
at that time employed in the old Katy sta- 
tion, who rescued Trigg from a bed of hot 
coals dropped by a locomotive. 


A Good Record 
URING the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, 
our Olean, N. Y., office handled over 
three hundred and sixteen thousand _ ship- 
ments with only 184 claims. 


From the Packing Trunk 


Grasshoppers Sent by Express 
T’S a well known fact that one grasshop- 
I per will jump over another grasshopper’s 
back, but is a grasshopper a parasite, or not? 
That was the question to be determined 
when between 500 and 1,000 of these locust 
family insects were recently shipped by ex- 
press from Columbia, S. C., to Washington, 
D. C., where they became the guests of the 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


Douglas People Win Prize 

N a parade held at Douglas, Ariz., last 

Independence Day, an A. R. E. float took 
second prize for the best industrial entry. 
It consisted of a one-horse wagon appropri- 
ately decorated and drawn by a charger 
which, according to the Douglas Daily Dis- 
patch, should have belonged to Sir Galahad. 
Agent J. R. Curry, Cashier S. H. Fowler, 
Depot Agent A. Patterson and Driver J. J. 
Rymer were responsible for the success. 


Supt. Flanagan Makes Address 

GENT I. H. Cady of Alpena, Mich., was 
A not at all unhappy when he was able 
recently to introduce E. J. Flanagan, his di- 
visional superintendent, to the Rotary Club 
of that place. An address by the latter was 
chock full of facts and figures which must 
have favorably impressed the Alpena busi- 
ness men with the magnitude of A. Ree 
operations and the genuine efforts made to 
give real service. 


Agent Breaks Swimming Record 
AM DRIVER, popular agent and aquatic 
ace at Bridgeport, Conn., recently swam 
from Middleground Light in Long Island 
Sound to Seaside Park, a distance of about 
twelve miles, in eight hours and ten minutes. 
The previous record for the swim was nine 
hours. 


Excellent Claim Records 
WO offices about which reports of good 
sb work have been received recently are 
those at Barington, Ill, and Kings Mills, 
Ohio. Agent C. E. Paxton, of the former, 


Our Lufkin, Texas, force and their new quarters, which were completed 
a short time ago. 
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Sketch by H. Ziegler, On Hand Clerk, Los Angeles 


handled 12,125 shipments with only five small 
claims filed, while Agent W. C. Gard of the 
latter has not had a single claim presented 
for the past two years. 


A Cruel Editor 


IMPKINS considered himself a humorist. 

He sent in a selection of his original jokes 
to the editor of a newspaper and confidently 
awaited a remittance. His excitement ran high 
when he received a letter, obviously from the 
newspaper office. 

He opened it with feverish haste. There 
was no check, however, just a small note, as 
follows: 

“Dear Sir—Your jokes received. Some we 
have seen before, some we have not seen yet.” 
—Vancouver Province. ae 


New Building Helps at Lufkin 
ena to Agent W. O. Greene, 


the new building which was erected to 
house express quarters at Lufkin, Texas, a 
few months ago has facilitated the handling 
of business at that point considerably. 
Meanwhile, the volume of 
Lufkin’s traffic continues 
on the increase. 
Lufkin is a 
of about eight thousand 
people, about half way be- 
tween Houston, Texas, and 
Shreveport, La. It is a 
manufacturing town and 
boasts of a wide range of 
industry, including the larg- 
est foundry and machine 
shop in the South. It is 
located on five railroads 
and has sixteen passenger 
trains in and out daily, all 


small town 
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of which handle considerable express traf- 
fic. It is naturally, therefore, an important 
transfer point and the new express quarters 
have also aided in this phase of Lufkin’s 
operations. 


Tillamook Specializes in Calf 
Shipments 3 

ILLAMOOK ships more calves by ex- 

press than any other place in the 
United States, according to an article re- 
cently published in the Portland (Ore.) Tele- 
gram. The newspaper went on to describe 
the growth of the calf industry at that point, 
making prominent mention of the efforts 
Superintendent E. A. Muncey and Agent E. 
T. Watkins have made to encourage it. The 
shipping season for these calves is from 
December 15th to May lst. Most of them 
are sent “collect” and many of them 
SG OD 7 


In Memoriam 


Alfred L. Morgan, 
pensioner, died at Mid- 
Conn., which 
been his 
home, June 2lst. 
Mr. Morgan spent the 
early part of his life on 
coastwise vessels. When 
the Civil War broke out 
he enlisted in the Con- 
necticut Heavy Artillery 
and served in several engagements. He then 
worked for the New Haven Railroad for a 
time, after which he went with the Adams 
Express Company. He served for 30 years 
as a driver at Middletown and for 8 years as 
a messenger, after which he was pensioned. 
He was 84 years old at the time of his death. 

Thomas Broderick, pensioner, of Nashville, 
Tenn., passed away on July 29th, after an 
illness of about a year’s duration. Mr. 
Broderick began with the Southern Express 
Company in October, 1868, and was retired 
by the American Railway Express Company 
in October, 1923, with a service record of 57 
continuous years. Most of his career was 
spent as Money Deliveryman, and there is 
no record of a single complaint registered 
against him. He was a man of unusually 
fine traits, and was a communicant of the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation. 

Edmund McQuade, Adjustment Clerk, West 
Side Terminal, New York City, died on July 
22nd, 1924. Mr. McQuade entered the service 
of the American Express Company at New 
York in 1884, but, as his early experiences 
were never chronicled by him, little is known 
about him except that he held many positions 
of great trust faithfully performed. A fine 
character, a good friend, he will be missed by 
his many acquaintances. 

Arthur Carroll, Messenger on the Monor 
Railroad between LaFayette, Ind., and Michi 
gan City, passed away at his home in Monon 
Ind., last July, the 30th. Mr. Carroll died 0: 
heart failure. 
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Why remain in doubt?—Let this page 
of The MESSENGER answer any express 
traffic problems on which you may be hazy. 


1. May rolls of leather be accepted weighing more than 35 pounds 
and, if so, how should they be packed? 


A. Rolls of leather, N. O. S., must be completely and securely 
wrapped in burlap or not less than two thicknesses of strong sulphite 
rope or rag paper, each thickness having a resistance of not less 
than 70 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test, and the weight of 
any paper-wrapped bundle must not exceed 75 pounds and must be 
securely tied with strong cord at least once around the ends and 
twice around the sides, securely knotted or otherwise secured at 
each crossing. (See Classification, page 39, rule 14.) 


2. What would be the correct charge on one bird and cage, 14 
pounds, bird valued at $50, and the cage valued at $10, under 
scale 73? 


A. The total value in this case is $60 and the free value for one 
bird is $5, leaving a balance of $55, on which a value charge should 
be made. 14 pounds under scale 73 is $1.11, and half that amount, 
5514 cents, as the charge on this bird would be at the rate of one 
and one-half times first class, making a charge of $1.67. The value 
charge is at the rate of 214% of $55, or $1.38, making the total 
charge $3.05. (See Supplement No. 8 to Classification 28, page 2.) 


3. A shipment received at Pendleton, Ore., C. D. D. $18, is con- 
signed ta a party located in the same town, for which a round 
waybill reading “‘Pendleton tc Pendleton” is made and the shipment 
is placed on hand and delivered. Is this the correct procedure? If 
so, how should the waybill be taken into account, this office being 
located on two contract lines? 


A. This method of handling shipment is correct. Regular C. O. D. 
charges should be made on return of the remittance and as neither 
contract line is interested, the round waybill should be settled 
separately in statement showing wagon delivery service only. 


4. What rate should apply on a rough coffin box containing 
human bones of a person who died June 19, 1921? 

A. The rate applicable to a corpse applies here. .(See Classification 
No. 28, page 34.) 

5. How many attendants can we carry free with six cars of Polo 


ponies for one owner? 


A. We allow one male attendant to be carried free with one 
or two cars, and one attendant for each additional one or two cars. 
Therefore, in this case, we would allow three attendants. 


6. Where would such attendants have to ride? 


~A. They would be permitted to ride in the car with the animals 
or in the second class or smoking car of the train. 


7. Could a woman or minor act as an attendant and procure free 
transportation? 


A. No. Women and minors will not be granted free transporta- 
tion as attendants, nor permitted to ride in car wtih animals. (See 
Classification No. 28, Supplement 15.) 


8. How would the three preceding questions apply on carloads of 
other live animals and birds? 


A. The same rules apply here as in the three preceding questions. 
(See Supplement No. 12 to Classification 28, page 2.) 


9. What are the packing requirements for shipments of cigars? 


A. They must be corded and sealed or packed in wooden boxes or 
cases, strapped under pressure, the strapping completely encircling 
the box not more than three inches from each end; or in one piece 
fibrebeard, pulpboard cr corrugated strawboard containers (slotted 
cartons), complying with Rule 18, ends cf inner flaps to be not 
more than six inches apart, and ends of outer flaps to meet, making 
a close joint or seam, all flaps to be firmly glued to each other 
throughout entire area of contact; or in one-piece fibreboard, 
pulpboard or corrugated strawboard containers (slotted cartons), 
complying with Rule 18, when the ends of the inner flaps are not 
more than six inches apart and the ends of the cuter flaps overlap 
two inches or more, all flaps to be riveted, stapled or stitched 
to each other at or along all joints or seams by metal rivets, staples 
or stitches, not more than two inches apart. (See Supplement No. 
12 to Classification 28, page 2.) 


10. Do we require prepayment of charges on a shipment of 
antique furniture, properly crated, value declared at $200? 


A. Antique furniture valued in excess of $50 when weighing 100 
pounds or less, or 50 cents per pound when weighing more than 
100 pounds, will be accepted with charges collect upon guarantee 
by shipper. (See Supplement No. 12 to Classification 28, page 3.) 


11. Does the gross weight apply when ascertaining the charge on 
shipments of cake? 


A. No. The billing weight of a shipment of cake must be ascer- 
tained by deducting from the actual gross weight at time of 
shipment, the weight of the basket, box or barrel, in which shipped, 
which weight must be marked on the package by the shipper. If 
not so marked, charges must be made upon the gross weight except 
that if shippers declare the net weight at time of shipment, charges 
must be made upon net weight. Agents must verify the tare 
marked on the package by weighing periodically the empty 
packages. (See Supplement No. 8 to Classification 28, page 3.) 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to The MESSENGER, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
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BE TAMPERED WITH _ 


New 
Lead and Wire 


Seals 


have been issuing an improved lead seal. 

This differs from the ordinary two hole 
lead and wire seal that has been furnished to 
line offices heretofore. The new seal has a slot 
in the end of the lead into which the loop in the 
wire can be drawn, and when the lead is pressed 
the wire is completely covered by the lead, thus 
making it impossible to fool or tamper with the 
wire, or draw it out as was possible with the 
ordinary seal. 

It is a simple matter to use this new seal. First, 
insert the end of the wire in either hole from the 
back. Next, pass the end of, the wire back 
through the second hole, forming a smail loop. 
Then pull the loop into the slot and press the lead. 

If an attempt is made to pull the wire up taut 
through the second hole by pulling on the end 
of the wire, difficulty will be encountered, but if 
the entire loop is slipped back into the slot, it is 
easy. 
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Our Philadelphia 
Regional Accounting Department 


One of the four efficient units which keep 
the Company records, serving, as it were, as 
side partners of the operating department. 


genially into a dingy little room near 

the railroad station in Wayside, Texas, 
laid on the counter a package—inadequately 
wrapped, of course—shot a stream of tobacco 
juice at the office cat and observed in an easy 
conversational manner to the young man in 
charge of the office: 

“My son, Matt, up in Portland, Oregon, has 
been pesterin’ me fer a long time to send him 
a couple o’ them there Mexican 
blankets, an’ here they are. 
Would you mind writin’ out the 
address fer me, young man?” 

The obliging young man did as 
requested, then made out a tripli- 
cate form, consulted a rate book, 
accepted from Mr. Wishbone the 
amount indicated by the book and, 
so far as Mr. Wishbone was con- 
cerned, the transaction was com- 
pleted, except to expect, in due 
course, a letter from his son tell- 
ing of the receipt of the package. 
For the office was an agency of 
the American Railway Express 
Company, and Mr. Wishbone had 
every confidence in the world that 
the package would be properly 
delivered. 

But the transaction was not so 
simple as he seemed to think, for 
he had set in motion a chain of 
activity which eventually involved 
the labors of scores of persons 
and in the course of its ramifica- 
tions passed through a quiet, smooth-running 
hive of industry in far-away Philadelphia, 
seemingly in no way connected with Mr. Wish- 
bone and his son, Matt, and of which neither 
would be likely to have any knowledge. That 
office is the Philadelphia Regional Accounting 
Department. 

There are four such departments in the 
entire A. R. E. system, the other three being 
located in New York, Chicago and Chatta- 
nooga. Through each of these must pass, 


HT exists i Q. WISHBONE ambled 


sooner or later, and generally sooner, every 
transaction that involves the giving or taking 
of money in the business conducted by the 
Company in its particular region. 

In other words, while the mythical Mr. 
Wishbone was entrusting his blankets to the 
tender care of the youth in the Texas office, 
other persons in Vermont were sending things 
by express to Arizona and persons in Seattle 
were sending goods to Louisiana; persons in 


HOME OF THE PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Cccupied exclusively by that organization and located at 33rd and Arch Streets, in 
the residential section of West Philadelphia. 


Minneapolis were expressing articles to Cali- 
fornia, and in San Francisco they were ship- 
ping to Missouri. And every transaction, 
whether for a pair of Mexican blankets or a 
carload of merchandise, involved the making 
out of papers which eventually must have 
gone to the various regional accounting de- 
partments having jurisdiction over the region 
or regions through which the shipment con- 
cerned moved. 

In these departments might be said to be 


the watchdogs of the treasury, the lynx-eyed 
seekers after error and the guardians against 
the loss of revenue. But our accounting people 
prefer to style themselves as the side partners 
of the operating department, for they realize 
that, after all, these two phases of the express 
business have a common interest. 

The territory of the Philadelphia Regional 
Accounting Department extends from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast and on 
out to the Hawaiian Islands 
and up through Canada into 
the frozen north of the Alas- 
kan Peninsula. 

Every agent in all that great 
sweep of territory and every 
agent forwarding goods into 
that territory, every time he 
makes out a waybill, aims a 
sheet of paper at the substan- 
tial brick and concrete struc- 
ture at Thirty-third and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, where 
General Auditor John F. Briz- 
zie presides over his staff, 
which, like those of the other 
three regional accounting de- 
partments, is composed of deft, 
business-like accountants and 
clerks who call figures by their 
first names and make sit up, 
roll over or play dead at will. 

If the month’s deluge of 
waybills which enters that 
building in the regular course 
of business were to descend 
upon its roof one by one, like snowflakes, at 
the end of the month not a trace of the build- 
ing would be visible and Philadelphians would 
stand amazed at a mountain of paper almost 
as high as their tallest skyscraper. 

If a giant architect—some mighty builder 
in the air—could stack those waybill bundles 
end on end, one bundle on top of another, 
piercing the blue vault of the sky, at the end 
of the month he would have a paper column 
two and one-quarter times as tall as the Wash- 
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ington Monument, and the weight would be 
nearly six thousand pounds. 

All of which is a graphic and striking way 
of saying that an average of 3,500,000 waybills 
are handled monthly in this smooth-running 
Philadelphia office with its fingers on the pulse 
of the express business in its wide region. 

This is the home office of the Philadelphia 
Regional Accounting Department. In the field 
there are seventeen District Accounting 
Bureaus, each reporting directly and regularly 
to the Regional Office in Philadelphia, and 
each looking after a certain number of the 
6,390 offices included in the Western and South- 
western Departments. Each of these District 
Bureaus makes use of the most advanced 
methods in express accounting, and each is lo- 
cated at the most strategic point with regard 
to the field it covers. 


Accounting Functions Include Tracing, 
Also Following Up on 
C. O. D. Returns 


The Bureaus check to periodical reports from 
the Agents, verify revenue by checking way- 
bills and delivery ‘sheets against agency reports, 
verify rates and revenue on waybills, audit 
agency payrolls, audit financial paper reports 
and check C. O. D.’s, match delivery sheets 
with abstract advices to develop unsettled way- 
bills, and render a monthly consolidated balance 


Corner of the hospital, where first aid is administered 
to employes who may be taken ill during the office 


hours. Miss Nellie B. Denham, graduate nurse, is 


in charge. 


sheet to the Accounting Department, based on 
daily, weekly or monthly balance sheets rendered 
by the agencies. 

The activity in which our regional account- 
ing departments come most closely in touch 
with the public is that of tracing shipments. 
Thus, if our mythical friend Wishbone, in 
Texas, received word from his son that his 
package had not arrived, he would complain 
to his local express agent. The complaint 
would be endorsed to the District Accounting 
Bureau, where the record of every transaction 
in the district is kept. The record of the ship- 
ment in question would be looked up and all 
necessary information as to its delivery would 
be furnished. 

Another important function has to do with 


C. O. D. shipments. When. for any reason the 
receiving agency has not forwarded to the 
shipper within the prescribed time the money 
received from the consignee, the District Ac- 
countant immediately proceeds to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. 


Quiet and Perfect Order of Offices 
Indicate Efficiency of Philadelphia 
Accountants 


In the Regional office at Philadelphia in addi- 
tion to the General Auditor’s personal staff 
there are the Agency Accounts, General Book- 
keepers, the Stenographic Bureau and the 
Bureau of Personal Service, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Tubb, Chief Clerk; the Express 
Receipts Department and Transportation Divi- 
sion, in charge of J. W. Lloyd, Auditor of 
Express Receipts, and Grant Scott, Assistant 
Auditor of Express Receipts; and the Disburse- 
ments Department, under J. T. Beall, Auditor 
of Disbursements. 

There is one feature about these offices 
which strikes most forcibly the outsider who 
enters them on business. That is the utter 
absence of noise or confusion, despite the 
tremendous amount of business transacted there. 
Young men and young women and some men 
no longer so young as they once were, veterans 
of the service, sit at their flat-topped desks 
ii. the large, light and airy offices, each busily 
engaged upon his own task, and each one most 
obviously knowing exactly what to do and 
how to do it. There is no babel of tongues. 
Where machines are used is heard the click 
and the clatter of mechanical appliances in busy 
operation but otherwise hardly the rustle of pa- 
per or scratch of pen. Not even a fleeting 


glance is given the visitor. 


Right—Employes’ cafeteria, 
where pure, wholesome food 
is served at cost—an average 
of 250 employes is served 
lunch daily. Miss Edith C. 
Bunting, graduate dietitian 
from the Drexel Institute, is 
in charge. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHAS. A. LUTZ — 


In charge accounting for the entire American Railway 
Express system, located in New York City. 


Monthly Remittances from Region’s 
Agencies Totals $10,000,000 


The General Auditor’s office keeps the gen- 
eral books, including the preparation of State 
reports and income statements and balance 
sheets rendered to the Vice-President in Charge 
of Accounts, and checks the consolidated 
balance sheets from the District Accounting 
Bureaus. 

The money remitted monthly by agents re- 
porting to this region aggregates $10,000,000, 


Left—Rest and _ recreation 
rooms of the Philadelphia 
Regional Accounting Depart- 
ment. This is a popular 
place with the members of 
that organization, particular- 
ly when they are enjoying 
the noon recess at lunch 
time. 
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REGIONAL CASHIER G. W. LEWIS 


Whose department is closely affiliated with the 
Philadelphia Region. His office is in that city. 


and some inkling of the task involved in that 
may be given by the statement that these 
remittances run as low as $10 and relatively 
few of them run into the thousands. Every 
penny of this must be checked and credited to 
the remitter and the Accounting Department 
must see that the bank correctly transmits it 
to the proper depositary. Here debit transfer 
waybills and abstract copies are matched and 
reconciled; bills collectible are checked up; 
special statistics and tax statements are com- 


Right—Section of Department 
of Express Receipts. Here are 
recorded and allocated the ex- 
press charges to railroads, 
electric lines, steamship lines, 
stage and auto routes, and 
other contract carriers on 
which the Company operates. 


piled; and the matching of abstracts and trac- 
ing of unsettled waybills are “policed.” 

In the Stenographic Bureau there is per- 
formed the tremendous amount of typing neces- 
sary in connection with the accounting work. 


Welfare in Department Includes Rest 
Rooms, Hospital and Modern 
Cafeteria 


The Bureau of Personal Service and the 
Cafeteria Department are worthy of special 
mention. The presiding genius of the first- 
named is Miss Nellie B. Denham, a graduate 
nurse, who is a sort of house mother for the 
employes. She has charge of a large and 
comfortable rest room and an adjoining hospital 
room, smaller and equipped for first aid service 
to any who may become ill while at work. 
In the rest room are lounging chairs, current 
This Bureau is the headquarters of the Welfare 
Club, an organization of Accounting Depart- 
ment employes whose dances and entertain- 
ments are popular. Office men need athletic 
sports to keep themselves in trim, and the 
employes of the Philadelphia Regional Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the Operating De- 
partment, have a baseball league, which plays 
regular games. General Auditor Brizzie has 
provided a handsome silver cup as a trophy 
for the victorious team in a series of games 
magazines and papers, a piano and a Victrola. 
te be played with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
office League. 

The Cafeteria occupies a room on the first 
floor of the building. It is large, cool and 


inviting, and equipped with modern appliances. 
It is presided over by Miss Edith Bunting, a 
graduate dietician of Drexel Institute, and her 
employes 


associate serve wholesome, well- 


Left—Department of Disburse- 
ments. Here is done the 
checking and classification of 
the Company’s operating ex- 
penses, the auditing of payrolls 
and the handling of accounts 
covering property and equip- 
ment owned by the Company. 


cooked lunches to the employes at cost, a par- 
ticularly desirable feature of the office, since 
the building is on the edge of a residential 
district and the neighborhood is poorly provided 
with restaurants. 

Regional Cashier G. W. Lewis occupies an 
office in the building. While not a part of 
the Regional Accounting Department, his work 
is closely affiliated with it. 


Express Receipts Department Occupies 
Entire Third Floor 


The Express Receipts Department and Trans- 
portation Division occupy the entire third floor. 
One of the most exacting and important features 
of the accounting work is the distribution of 
revenue to carriers. That is, each carrier 
handling each shipment be it dog sled, stage 
route, steamship line or railroad—and often 
there are a half-dozen or more—must be al- 
lotted a pro-rata share of the revenue accruing 
from that shipment. This distribution, which 
is made from the waybills, is done in the 
Transportation Division, and the task involved 
in properly apportioning the amount, for each 
transaction, however large or small, must be 
apparent even to the layman. The work of this 


department is reviewed by a special force of 
examiners under the direction of George W. 
Lamb, General Auditor of the Association of 
Railway Executives, through his Special Rep- 


One month’s waybills, representing three and one- 

half millions revenue express shipments delivered at 

offices reporting to the Philadelphia Regional Ac- 
counting Department 


resentative, J. B. Austin, Resident Auditor at 
Philadelphia. 

The Disbursements Department shares the 
second floor with the General Auditor’s De- 
partment and the Regional Cashier’s office. The 
department summarizes and checks the bills 
for expenses incurred in the Company’s opera- 


tions. It audits the payrolls for all offices 
reporting to the Department including line 
employes. 


Splendid Spirit of Rivalry Prevails 


A feature of the Disbursements Department’s 
work is the handling of the accounts pertaining 
to equipment and personal property for the 
entire region. All equipment must be inven- 
toried periodically and such inventories checked 
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against the records. The purchase of 
new property, transfer between offices 
and retirement of old equipment re- 
quire frequent changes in the records, 
involving constant watchfulness and 
attention to detail. 

To maintain efficiency throughout 
a widely scattered region, a system 
of cost and efficiency reports has been 
introduced to denote accuracy and 
economy in operation and which show 
the exact standing of each branch of 
work in the Regional Accountant De- 
partment and the District Accounting 
Bureaus. These reports, required to 
be submitted weekly and monthly, are 
invaluable for purposes of com- 
parison and checking up on the con- 
duct of the accounting work. 

Production and efficiency statements 
for the District Accounting Bureaus are circu- 
lated among the Bureaus, and the District 
Accountants not only are able to know their 
own production and cost and the progress of 
the work from month to month, but also can 


District Accounting Bureau, Los Angeles, typical of the 17 others reporting 
to Philadelphia Regional Accounting Department. 


compare their own efforts with those of other 
Bureaus. The spirit of competition which this 
system has inspired has stirred up among the 
employes a desire to excel which is reflected 
clearly in the reports themselves. 


Bridgeport Agent Swims 
Channel Conqueror 


AM DRIVER, Agent at Bridge- 
S port, Conn., and merman ex- 
traordinary, recently swam a match 
race with Henry F. Sullivan, the first 
American to conquer the English 
Channel, from Middleground Light 
to Pleasure Beach in Long Island 
Sound. Sullivan won the contest, but 
Driver at one time led by two miles. 
Moreover, a strong wind which blew 
the latter off his course helped the 
former on his route. The two swim- 
mers have agreed to swim for the 
world’s championship over the same 
course on July 4th, 1925. Many 
Bridgeport people, including not a 
few patrons of the American Rail- 
way Express Company, would like very much 
to see their local favorite win from the cham- 
pion from Lowell, Mass. That, of course, is 
only another way of saying that Agent 
Driver is very popular in his home town. 


Official Staff of Phila. Regional Accounting Department 


HO the heads of departments are, 
\ \ what they have done and how each 

has reached his present position 
makes an interesting study in itself. With 
the exception of the General Auditor, all 
have grown up in the express business, ris- 
ing from step to step as they demonstrated 
their ability to discharge their responsibility. 


John F. Brizzie 


Mr. Brizzie, the General Auditor, began 
his training for his present position as a 
Clerk in the Accounting Department of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company; later 
was connected with a prominent Steamship 
Company; and for a number of years was 
Examiner of Accounts for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1912 he was 
given a position with the Uited States Ex- 
press Company because of special qualifica- 
tions for the post which that company had 
to fill. When the United States Express 
Company ceased operations and liquidated its 
affairs, he was appointed Assistant Auditor 
of the Southern Express Company, later 
Auditor, and upon the consolidation of all the 
companies was made one of the four general 
auditors of the A. R. E. 


H. C. Tubb 

H. C. Tubb, his Chief Clerk, made his 
debut in the express business in September, 
1898, as a Driver with the Scuthern Express 
Company. He served subsequently as Mes- 
senger, Agent, Route Agent, Claim Agent, 
Chief Clerk to Superintendent and Super- 
intendent; and in July, 1919, after a short 
absence from the service, was appointed to 
the position which he now holds. 


J. T. Beall 


J. T. Beali, Auditor of Disbursements, en- 
tered the express business in June, 1900, as 


Office Boy in the Accounting Department of 
the Southern Express Company, being pro- 
moted from desk to desk, and finally ap- 
pointed to his present position. 


J. W. Lloyd 

J. W. Lloyd, Auditor of Express Receipts, 
became connected with the express company 
in February, 1895. He first was employed in 
the Accounting Department of the Adams 
Express Company as a Clerk; two years 
later was transferred to the Cashier’s of- 
fice; and from 1907 to November, 1914, was 
Departmental Cashier at Cincinnati, when 
he was again transferred to the Accounting 
Department and made Auditor of that com- 
pany. He remained at Cincinnati as Auditor 
until April, 1919, when he was transferred to 
Philadelphia and his title changed to Auditor 
of Express Receipts. 


Grant Scott 

Grant Scott, Assistant Auditcr of Express 
Receipts, commenced his express service with 
the United States Express Company, New 
York City, October 1899, as a Clerk in the 
Accounting Department, and later served as 
Chief Clerk to the General Auditor of that 
company until it ceased operations in 1914, 
when he became connected with Wells Fargo 
& Company, Accounting Department at 
Chicago. He remained there until August, 
1918, when he was transferred to a position 
in the Cincinnati Accounting Department and 
thence to Philadelphia in May, 1919. On 
September 1, 1920, he was appointed to his 
present position. 

The District Accountants were chosen for 
their positions on ability basis. Their pre- 
vious training in the Operating and in the 
Accounting Departments made them particu- 
larly fitted to fill the posts to which they 
were appointed. 


The group on the first inside cover, read- 


ing from left to right, is as follows: 
TOP ROW 
F. T. Renken, District Accountant, Seattle. 
W. S. McNutt, District Accountant, Los 
Angeles. 
R. K. Gentry, Traveling Accountant, Fort 
Worth. 


J. L. Steed, Traveling Accountant, Salt 
Lake City. 

W. Q. Ellington, District Accountant, 
Houston. 


SECOND ROW 

N. I. Taylor, District Accountant, Sacra- 
mento. 

W. J. Reilly, Traveling Auditor, San Fran- 
cisco. 

W. J. Lansdorf, Chief District Accountant, 
Kansas City. 

T. E. Prall, Chief District Accountant, San 


' Francisco. 


R. G. Allen, District Accountant, Dallas. 
J. B. Sisler, District Accountant, Oklahoma 
City. 
THIRD ROW 
L. B. Prince, District Accountant, Denver. 
J. T. Beall, Auditor of Disbursements, 
Philadelphia. 
John F. Brizzie, General Auditor, Philadel- 
phia. 
J. W. Lloyd, Auditor Express Receipts, 
Philadelphia, 
H. J. Magner, District Accountant, Shreve- 
port. 
. FOURTH ROW 
G. D. Lewis, District Accountant, Salt Lake 
City. 
H. B. Magill, District Accountant, Kansas 
City. 
Grant Scott, Assistant Auditor of Express 


Receipts, Philadelphia. 

H. C. Tubb, Chief Clerk to General Auditor, 
Philadelphia. 

EF. J. Dooley, District Accountant, San 
Francisco. 


H. T. Rupkey, District Accountant, El Paso. 
FIFTH ROW 


F. D. Fisher, District Accountant, Great 
Falls. 

C. M. Boston, District Accountant, Fort 
Worth. 


C. C. Mathis, District Accountant, Wichita. 

G. W. Stansberry, District Accountant, San 
Antonio. 

Joseph Fox, District Accountant, Portland. 

S. G. Cotterell, Traveling. Auditor, San An- 
tonio. 
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Our Exhibit at the New York State Fair 


Cars placed on fair grounds demonstrate train operation to public; exhibit 
also presents solutions of packing and marking problems 


Fair at Syracuse last month, a complete 

train of mail and express cars, with a 
huge New York Central locomotive of the lat- 
est type under steam, stood on a spur track 
on the Fair Grounds. 

This demonstration train was a joint exhibit 
by the New York Central, the Post Office and 
the American Railway Express Co., to give 
the public an insight into the technicalities of 
train operation and the handling of mail and 
express traffic. 

Thousands of visitors to the Fair accepted 
the invitation to inspect the big locomotive and 
train, stairs having been erected to enable them 
to climb into the engine cab and the various 
cars without difficulty. 

Our Company was represented by two cars 
—a modern 60-foot express car and an express 
refrigerator. Above the “freezer” was a large 
sign denoting it as a part of the “American 


FF the entire week of the New York State 


Officials who supervised the Company’s exhibit at 


the New York State Fair. Left to right: (top row) 

I. A. Chamberlain, General Agent at Syracuse; G. 

M. Dallas, Supervisor, New York; W. B. Champlin, 

Transportation Department, Buffalo; (bottom row) 

J. T. Bishop, Chief Messenger, Buffalo; W. A. Sny- 

der, Supervisor, New York; W. H. Berry, Route 
Agent, Buffalo. 


Railway Express Exhibit” and virtually invit- 
ing everybody to visit it. 

Unfortunately, the weather was unfavorable 
for several days. Yet many people went inside 
the cars and were much impressed by the exhibit 
prepared for them. 

Prominent in the express car was a station- 
ary safe, with removable dial, in charge of a 
uniformed messenger and protected by an 
armed guard. Various samples of express 
packages, good and bad, were displayed with 
appropriate legends, to show the importance 
of proper packing and marking. 

Two packing trunks, filled with small pack- 


ages, demonstrated how small packages are 
protected in transit. Automobile tires and cast- 
ings, which must go to the No Mark Depart- 
ment when tags are torn off, were displayed to 
emphasize the right way of addressing such 
shipments. 

That the lack of “street and number” may 
bring grief to many a shipment not fully 
addressed, was demonstrated by a big package 
marked “L. Cohen, New York,” with a sheet 
from the telephone directory showing that there 
are hundreds of people in that city by that 
name. 

At the other end of the car one noted the 
Prize Division Banner for the Eastern De- 
partments, temporarily the property of Super- 
intendent F. E. Matthews of Rochester, in whose 
territory Syracuse is located. This was a re- 
minder that the Western New York Division 
recently won this coveted trophy for the 2nd 
Quarter of the 1924 Prize Division Contest. 

In the refrigerator car there was another ex- 
hibit including approved containers for various 
kinds of perishable commodities. Here a 
typical slogan displayed was: 

Express transportation is an important 
link between producer and consumer. 

Among various types of containers exhibited 
were those for fruit, celery, lettuce, ice cream, 
lobsters, crabs, oysters and fish. Visitors were 
also allowed to see just how ice is bunked in 
the car and how hermetically sealed the car 
must be when the thick, heavy doors are closed 
and locked. 

This excellent exhibit required careful plan- 
ning on the part of officials in charge. Route 
Agent W. H. Berry of Buffalo was in charge 
of the express car and W. B. Champlin, of 
the Transportation Department at Buffalo, in 


Right:—Exterior of cars 
containing A. R. E. exhibit, 
standing on a spur track of 
the New York State Fair 
grounds. Note the sign on 
the refrigerator car and the 
steps leading to the doors 
of the cars. 


charge of the refrigerator car. Valuable as- 
sistance was given by George M. Dallas, egg 
specialist, and W. A. Snyder, Supervisor, both 
connected with the office of H. M. James, Su- 
perintendent of Claims in the Eastern Depart- 
ments. 

J. T. Bishop, Chief Messenger at Buffalo, 
took the part of the messenger in the exhibit 
car, while W. J. Richards was the armed guard. 
Route Agent R. A. Riley also assisted. 

The Company was also represented by an 
egg exhibit in the poultry building, which had 
been arranged by Mr. Dallas. 

Co-operating with these officials, General 
Agent I. A. Chamberlain of Syracuse, acted 
as host to visiting officials, though much of 
his time was taken up by numerous exhibitors 
who depended on express service to bring their 
stock and other exhibits to the Fair. 

For the convenience of patrons, the Com- 
pany maintained an office on the grounds and 
the entire vehicle fleet at Syracuse was mobil- 
ized to handle this business on the two busiest 
days—the day before the. Fair opened and the 
day after it closed. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the conduct 
of this State Fair, as well as others, would 
be rendered difficult without express service. 
At least half of the exhibits are handled by 
express, as the exhibitors of live stock like 
to place their entries in as many fairs as possi- 
ble during the more or less limited season. No 
time can be lost, so express must be used. 

The same is true of the grand circuit races, 
which are a feature of most of the big fairs. 
Fourteen carloads of celebrated trotting horses 
were brought to Syracuse by our service and, 
instantly when the Fair was over, were carried 
to other important fairs opening the next day. 


Left:—Interior of the ex- 
press car shown below. 
Visitors were received and 
their questions answered by 
Chief Messenger Bishop, 
who stands in the back- 
ground, The armed guard 
is W. J. Richards. 
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Packing for Liquids in Bottles or Jugs 


By W. J. Hoy, Claim Supervisor, New York City 


liquids or other articles in standard 

paper cartons are based upon the judg- 
ment of experts. If the rules are complied 
with, providing the glass containers used 
are suitable, and last but not least, that ap- 
propriate caution marks are prominently dis- 
played, there is no reason why such ship- 
ments should not carry safely. 

The same specifications can be used by 
shippers who favor a wooden box. However, 
bottles in wcoden boxes may be cushioned 
with loose or bulk packing material, such as 
hay, straw or excelsior, but these materials 
are ordinarily used when combinations of 
various sized bottles are packed in the same 
box under conditions which make bulk pack- 
ing material necessary as a filler. This meth- 
od of packing fragile bottles, frequently cf 
gallon capacity and containing drugs or 
chemicals of high value, is capable of satis- 
factory results if carried out carefully by an 
experienced packer. However, it is always 
subject to misuse through inexperience in 
packing or failure to use sufficient quantities. 
Its success depends entirely on the ability of 
the packer. 

Where different sized bottles in cne outer 
package necessitates the use of loose excel- 
sior, it will pay the shipper to first wrap 
each bottle, especially the larger ones, in 
excelsior-lined paper mats or sleeves which 
cover the bottle completely or with an in- 


aL gt Classification Rules for packing 


dividual corrugated carton of the one-piece 
variety. 

Standard cushicning consisting of shells or 
sleeves and liners of corrugated strawboard 
are made in different varieties, but each of 
these, whether it be unfaced, single-faced, 
double-faced or of double strength, has a 
definite and measurable protective value. 
Of course, there may be considerable differ- 
ence in the strength of the board in any 
one of these types, but a shipper can be 
guided by the quality, and increase or de- 
crease the number of thicknesses to suit his 
needs. 

Classification Rule 18 contains some speci- 
fications that are occasionally lost sight of, 
particularly the following: 

Articles in glass, or glassware, and other 
fragile articles must not be accepted in paper 
wrapped packages. 

These articles must be packed in wooden 
boxes or standard paper boxes bearing box 
maker’s certificate as required, regardless of 
the weight. The weight limit of 35 lbs. per- 
mitted for ordinary merchandise in paper 
wrapped or non-standard paper box packages 
does not include glass, or articles in glass; 
therefore, paper wrapped packages bearing 
“Glass” labels must be refused. 

Likewise the capacity by weight shown on 
box maker’s certificates applies to glass or 
articles in glass up to 65 lbs: gross weight 
only. Standard paper boxes containing any 


kind of glass or articles in glass exceeding 
this weight must be refused regardless of 
the weight capacity shown on boxes. 

Bottles or Jugs exceeding one-quart ca- 
pacity and not exceeding one-gallon, contain- 
ing liquids, may be accepted in double-faced 
corrugated strawboard boxes of the standard 
make, bearing box maker’s certificates when 
the quantity does not exceed four gallons. 

In addition to the outer box, each bottle 
or jug must be enclosed in an individual car- 
ton of double-faced corrugated strawboard, 
or each bottle or jug must be enclosed in a 
scored shell or sleeve of double-faced cor- 
rugated strawboard. If shells with open top 
and bottom are used around each bottle, then 
the top and bottom of the box or outer pack- 
age must be lined with the same material. 
The sides of the outer box must be lined 
with double-faced corrugated board, which- 
ever type of protection is used on the indi- 
vidual bottles or jugs. 

Exceptions : 

Excelsior lined paper pads may be used in 
place of corrugated board for lining. 

If two complete double-faced corrugated 
boxes, one inside the other, are used, no 
liners will be needed. 

If double strength corrugated boxes are 
used as the outer package, no liner will be 
required. 

Example—A_ one-gallon bottle must have 

(Continued on page 9) 


PACKING FOR LIQUIDS IN BOTTLES WHICH DOES OR DOES NOT CONFORM TO CLASSIFICATION 18B, SECTION 3. 


Fig. 1: outer box, inner carton and liner are all double-faced corrugated (Paragraph 1 and 2). Fig. 2: outer box, scored shell and liner for all sides, top and bottom, 

double-faced corrugated (Par. 1 and 3). Fig. 3: outer box double strength corrugated and scored shell double-faced corrugated—no liner required with this type of 

outer box (Par. 3 and 4). Fig. 4: this package does not meet requirements in that inner carton or scored shell proscribed by paragraphs 2 and 3 is missing, and is 

frequently seen in bad order. Fig. 5: outer box and scored shell double-faced corrugated and liner for all sides, top and bottom, of excelsior lined paper pads (Par. 
1 and 3). Fig. 6: outer box and inner carton double-faced corrugated and liner for all sides of excelsior lined paper pad (Par. 1 and 2). 
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A class in marksmanship on the range maintained by the Company at Chicago for the 
benefit of those who have occasion to use firearms im connection with their express duties 


With Our Sharpshooters 
on the Chicago Revolver Range 


T has seldom occured that expressmen en- 

trusted with the care and protection of 

money and valuables in transit have failed 
in their sense of duty when faced with emer- 
gencies. Nevertheless, when the _ so-called 
“crime wave” swept the country a year or so 
ago, it was decided to open a revolver range 
at Chicago where messengers and their helpers, 
guards, money clerks, money wagon drivers, 
special agents and special officers might improve 
their marksmanship. In other words, it was 
felt that the greater self-confidence which would 
result from an increased proficiency in the use 
of firearms, would be of inestimable value tc 
such employes in case of possible holdups. 

Consequently, under the supervision of W. 
E. Riggs, Special Agent in Charge at Chicago, 
such a range was opened in May, 1923, located 
on the third floor of the Company’s stable at 
Monroe and Desplaines Streets, which stands 
one block away from the Chicago Money De- 
partment and also houses the Chicago mes- 
sengers’ sleeping quarters. 

Special Officer John Wadington, who was 
formerly an ordnance sergeant in the regular 
army and for a period of years acted as 
military instructor, his duties being to estab- 
lish rifle and revolver ranges and to instruct 
men in the art of shooting, was placed in 
charge.as instructor of the Chicago range. 

During the first half of the month the range 
is open during the forenoon and during the 
last half. of thé month, in the afternoon. This 
alternation makes it possible for the greatest 
number of already mentioned classes of em- 
ployes to visit and use the range as they are 


urged to do by their officers, twice each month. 

Any employe may use the range, though am- 
munition is provided free only to those who 
have occasion to wear arms in the service. 
For the benefit of those who have no guns 
or no permission to carry them on the streets, 
extra revolvers are furnished. 

The range is equipped with a regulation 
steel target, no paper targets being used. To 
begin with, each man shoots at a distance of 
fifty feet. After qualifying at this distance he 
shoots sixty feet, and is then advanced to sev- 
enty feet, the longest range. 

In slow fire a man is allowed all the time 
he wants. In time fire he is allowed thirty 
seconds for a round of five shots, and in rapid 
fire he is given ten seconds for five shots. 
In any of these classes a possible fifty points 


Who’s Who in the Photo 


Those of our sharpshooters who appear in 
the picture at the top of the page may be 
identified as follows, left to right: 


Front row—Messengers T. K. Durkee, H. P. Smith, 
E. W. Putnam, E. N. Davis, E. C. Cross, L. Ander- 
son and F, E. Thompson; Inspector A. Weidenhofer; 
Special Officer J. E. Dinger; Messenger B. B. John- 
son. 

Second row—Special Officers L. P. Holton, G. 
Vodicka, A. Volmer and J. O’Hara; Chief Special 
Officer S. K. Healy; Instructor J. Wadington; Special 


Agent in Charge W. E. Riggs; Special Officer H.: 


Martin; Ass’t Chief Special Officer L. J. Dinger; 
Chief Messenger T. L. Rhodes; Special Agent F. G. 
Roempler; Messengers M. D. Rucker and J. W. 
Raforth. 

Top row—Clerk J. A. Daley; Ass’t. Supt. W. Bock; 
Ass’t. Chief Special Officer J. H. Ortman; Foreman 
G. Wunderlick; Special Officers F. Volk and. J. J. 
Murray; Messengers W. J. Wark and E. M. Mobley: 
Inspector E. R. Witte; Messengers P. H. Miller and 


T. M. Higgins; Special Officer M. J. Reardon. 


can be made in the round of five shots, all 
of which would have to be bull’s-eyes. 

In order to qualify in each of these classes, 
it is necessary to make 25 out of the possible 
50 points. When a man makes 75 out of 150 
possible points for all three classes, he qualifies 
as a marksman; 100 out of 150, as a sharp- 
shooter; 120 out of 150, as an expert. A card 
record is kept for every man using the range, 
including his position with the Company, and 
a monthly report is made from these cards. 

About three hundred expressmen visit the 
range each month and most of them are mak- 
ing excellent progress. Several who were not 
able to qualify as marksmen in slow fire at 
fifty feet when the range was opened have 
now qualified as sharpshooters and experts in 
time and rapid fire at seventy feet. 

Some of the men making the highest scores 
during the month of May, 1924, based on a 
possible 100 points, are as follows: 


Chicago Department 


Office of Special Agent in Charge: In- 
structor J. Wadington, 96; Special Officers L. 
J. Dinger, 93, E. Delave, 91, and J. Devine, 91; 
Inspector E. R. Witte, 91; Investigator H. G. 
Falde, 77; Inspector W. J. Kehlenbach, 66. 

General Agent's Office: Clerk E. J. 
O’Heron, 86. 

Money Department: Clerks E. M. Clock, 83, 
F. E. Hill, 80, and C. L. Storey, 75. 

Paymaster’s Department: Clerks E. R. 
Allen, 70, L. P. Engerman, 68, and E. P. Adlan, 
58. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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the Trail of the Lunch Basket 


With Our Cincinnati People 


ERE are the figures—3,982 men, women 
H children, 7,800 pieces of ice cream, 
10,000 drinks (in conformance with Volstead), 
and 700 packets of peanuts. That tells the 
story briefly of the Cincinnati Division’s 
Annual Picnic for 1924, held at Madison 
Park, that city. Visiting expressmen from 
distant offices pronounced it the greatest get- 
together of A. R. E. employes they had ever 
seen. 

Terminal representatives defeated the vehi- 
clemen in a-baseball game and there were 
also other contests. All the privileges of the 
park, including the swimming pool and danc- 
ing pavilion, were chartered for the exclusive 
use of A. R. E. people—this was exclusively 
an A. R. E. gathering. 

Refreshments were served free of charge, 
expenses of the picnic having been met from 
the sale of tickets to A. R. E. people only. 
The Committee announces that the outing 
will be repeated in 1925. 


“Best Ever” for Cleveland 


HIS year’s annual picnic of the Cleve- 
land District Accounting Bureau and 
Northeastern Ohio Division was the most 
successful yet. First, it was better attended. 
Including families of employes, about 806 
were present. Second, the weather was ideal. 
Third, the committee had left nothing undone 
for the enjoyment of the picnickers. The 
outing was held at Springfield Lake, Ohic. 
After an hour or two allotted to boating, 
fishing and bathing, a splendid basket lunch 
was followed by a tug of war between the 
married and single men, in which the latter 
won a box of cigars. A similar contest be- 
tween the ladies was reversed when the 
Mesdames won a 5-pound box of candy. 
Miss Clara Beach, of Akron, won a silk 
scarf in a 40-yard race for girls, and Frank 
Bemis, of Cleveland, won a baseball in the 


same distance for boys. An electric iron 


went to Mrs. L. E. Morrow of Akron for 
winning a potato race for ladies, while Miss 
Rose Hardy of Canton carried hcme a box of 
Irish linen kerchiefs in a shoe race. 

Ralph E. Payne was awarded an imported 
broadcloth shirt for being first over the 


tape in a 50-yard dash for men of 175 
pounds or over, and Miss Marie Herget and 
Mrs. Glen Fietz, both cf Akron, each drew 


On a fishing trip to Montana, Claim Agt. C. J. Tobin, 

of Cincinnati (left), and friends disproved an old say- 

ing, ‘The higher the fewer,” for they took the “‘catch” 

shown here from Mud Lake in the Rackies, 9,272 feet 
above sea level. 


a pair of silk hose for being first and sec- 
ond in a 40-yard dash for ladies. 

In the Couples’ Race, Miss Marie Herget 
and H. F. Lawrence won an electric toaster, 
and J. W. Plumley was presented with the 


second imported broadcloth shirt of the day 
in the 50-yard dash for men under 175 
pounds. The latter also won a fountain pen 
in a free-for-all 50-yard dash for men. 

Six pair of silk hose went to Riggle and 
R. L. Cumiskey in a three-legged race for 
men, while W. Dunkle won $22.00 and J. W. 
Plumley a chicken in a free-for-all chicken 
race. 

The last event was a baseball game be- 
tween Canton and Akron, Foreman E, 
Ungashick and General Foreman W. L. 
Johnson acting as captains. The battery for 
Akron was composed of Chauffeurs San- 
ford and Cumiskey, while Canton rested its 
hopes in the Plumley brothers of Lorain. 
The game, which was umpired by Superin- 
tendent Prehn, was fought hard and finally 
had to be called on account of darkness, 
the score being 13 all. 

The picnickers were entertained by a drum 
corps composed of the Klinger family, two 
of whom are employed by the Company at 
Akron; also by Billing’s Saxophone Band. 

Among those present were C. K. Smaltz, a 
former expressman but now Traffic Manager 
of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, 
who came as a guest of C. W. Stover and 
family, Mr. Stover being Chief Clerk at 
Youngstown; also General Manager G. T. 
Carlin and his family. 


Whole Dept. Was “On Hand” 


HE two hundred people who attended the 

New York on Hand Department’s Annual 
Outing at College Point, N. Y., August 9th, 
found that Chairman D. F. O’Connell’s Com- 
mittee on Arrangements had not left a stone 
unturned. 

Favorable weather, an ideal location, a delect- 
able roast beef and chicken dinner, a jazz band 
for dancing, good bathing, rowing and fishing 
—all these contributed toward making the 
affair a most enjoyable one. 

The principal feature, however, was a hotly 
contested baseball game between the married 


Members of the Northeastern Ohio Division and the Cleveland District Accounting Bureau on their annual picnic, at Spring: 


ie, 


October, 1924 


and the single men. The latter finally won 
by the close score 5 to 4, and the victory was 
due largely their catcher, S. A. Kitzinger, a 
student and ’varsity baseball man of Lehigh 
University who spent his summer vacation In 
the employ of the On Hand Department. Mr. 
Kitzinger’s father, by the way, is a leading 
figure in the Cloak & Suit Industry. As 
second sacker for the married men, General 
Foreman J. W. Hamon, a veteran of several 
years in Express Service, also turned in a 
stellar game. 


The game was very ably umpired by N. A. 
Walsh, General Traffic Manager of the Cloak, 
Suit & Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association. Some 
there were, however, who 
seemed to regard his rulings as 
—well—unique, perhaps. Be 
thatasm ite may. Mie VV alsh: 
proved himself a gentleman 
with a good deal of initiative. 
He had courage, too—decisions 
were decisions with him. 

The committee attributed 
their success largely to the 
efforts and co-operation of 
Joseph Lawler, agent in charge 
of the Department. On the pro- 
gramme for the day they pub- 
lished his picture and referred 
LOMUNTEeasee Oureeaderceman fitting ac- 
knowledgment to his ability to lead in the 
proper time and manner, in play as well as 
in work, for Mr. Lawler is as deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his employes as he is 
serious and capable in the supervision of the 
business functions of his department. 


Lancaster’s First Annual 

NCLUDING friends and relatives, about 
| eighty people attended a picnic held at 
Ephrata Park, Pa., by our Lancaster, Pa., 
organization. The affair had all the trim- 
min’s which help to make a successful out- 
ing, including a baseball game in which the 
vehiclemen went down in inglorious defeat 
at the hands of the office and platform men. 

Certain it was that Agent F. B. Hall’s 
people enjoyed their day together, and were 
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Snapshots of N. Y. On Hand Department’s Outing. 

At top is N. A. Walsh, former expressman and now 

General Traffic Manager of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 

Manufacturers’ Protective Association, who umpired 

the ball game. As his pose indicates, he can always 
be counted on to be the “life of any party.” 


pleased to have with them their divisional 
superintendent, F. R. Lindsay, as well as 
Mrs. Lindsay. The Lancaster force is now 


_the liner around the sides. 


thinking seriously, in fact, of making the 
outing an annual event. 


Excellent Records 
HE goal set for the entire A.R.E. sys- 
tem is one claim to every thousand 
shipments handled. Several offices have more 
than reached that objective in the past and 
others are continuing to do ‘so. 

Against 4,307 shipments Agent C. Stevens 
of Sherman, Texas, had only two claims filed 
last July, while Agent Herr of Huron, Ohio, 
handled 7,000 shipments during the first 
five months of this year without a claim. 

‘ihienwmagainaeerate erst lenoce 
Montana, “The Sugar City,” 
General Agent A. C. Reed’s 
office had only two claims filed 
during last June and July. 
These were against business 
which totalled 30,395  ship- 
ments. Thus, the ratio of that 
office was only .065 of a claim 
per thousand shipments handled. 

Agent H. C. Brownson’s 
office at St. Charles, Ill, has 
averaged 35,000 shipments and 
ten claims per month for the 
past five years, which makes 
the ratio for his organization 
but .285—particularly creditable 
inasmuch as it was maintained for so long 
a period of time. 


Packing for Liquids in Bottles or 
Jugs 
(Continued from page 6) 
not less than three thicknesses of double- 


faced corrugated strawboard around its four 
sides, made up as follows: 


(1) The outer box. 
(2) The liner. 


(3) The complete inner carton or the 
scored shell. In the case of a single gallon 
bottle package, the scored shell is similar to 
Scored shells 
must be supplemented with a top and bot- 
tom liner of same material. 


| Lake Park. It was their most successful outing to date and was attended by over 800 people, including relatives and friends 
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Molding Public Opinion. 
N a communication from a straw- 
berry shipper to the editor of a 
certain farm journal, the writer 
complained that he had seen employes 
of carriers toss strawberry shipments 
from 4 to 10 feet. Though this refer- 
ence seemed to be to freight, the letter 
made this statement: “Any man 
caught carelessly handling freight, ex- 
press or mail should be fined.” More- 
over, the complainant inferred that ex- 
press companies always deny careless 
handling, thus dodging claims. 

It would be easy to take issue with 
this man. In the first place, our pres- 
ent low ratio of fewer than two and a 
half claims filed for every thousand 
shipments handled—and only a small 
percentage of these claims is for rough 
handling—speaks for itself as far as 
the careless handling of express matter 
is concerned. 

In the second place, the time it takes 
the Company to pay its claims aver- 
ages at present about 46 days. This 
promptness, admitting that settle- 
ments must necessarily depend upon 
investigation of the merits of claims 
and that investigation cannot be con- 
ducted in the twinkling of an eye, 
certainly does not indicate that the 
Company seeks to dodge legitimate 


responsibility. As a matter of fact, 
we know that the Company’s policy 
is otherwise, though we realize that it 
is not conclusive argumentation to say 
sO. 

Be that as it may, we do not ques- 
tion the integrity nor sincerity of the 
complainant. He no doubt saw ship- 
ments roughly handled, and the point 
is, whoever the offenders, it was the 
incentive for a “blackeye” not only to 
Express transportation, but to other 
carriers as well. It may seem unfair 
at times for publications to exploit the 
unusual complaint as typical of trans- 
portation service in general, but the 
best remedy is to reduce service fail- 
ures to the very lowest minimum. 
And in this connection, it is well to 
remember that every expressman’s act, 
be it witnessed or not, may be molding 
public opinion. 


What Are You Worth? 

ROM a chemical standpoint the 

average 150-pound man is worth 

about $8.50, according to the 
Illinois Central Magazine, for the vari- 
ous constituents of which he is com- 
posed are as follows: 


About 10 pounds of fat; 

Sugar enough for one dozen cups of 
coffee; 

Salt enough for the Sunday dinner ; 

Sufficient phosphorus to make. a 
dozen parlor matches; 

Iron enough to make a 10-penny 
nail; 

Lime enough to whitewash a wing 
fence; 

One small dose of magnesia; 

Albuminoids enough for about 100 


eggs; 

Water enough to haul a 5,000-ton 
train one mile. 

Fortunately, however, a man’s earn- 


Examining the outfit which was taken from the 

yeggmen who attempted to rob the Company’s ware- 

house at 438 W. 55th Street, New York City, a month 
or so ago. 


| Not Because of His Name } 


French champion “Epinard” disembarking upon his 
arrival in this country. His name translated means 
“Spinach,” ordinarily regardea as “perishable,” but 
that’s not the reason he received the utmost atten- 
tion when he subsequently made several trips via 
American Railway Express. Rather is it the usual 
thing for valuable horses to travel de luxe by express. 


ing power is not based on his chemical 
composition but on the value of his 
service. There is little he can do to 
change the proportion of elements in 
his physical makeup, while the pro- 
portions of his ability and character 
upon which his efficacy depends, are 
very much within his own control. 


Know the Rules of the Game. 


- g BASEBALL or football player 
A would soon pass beyond the hori- 


zon of success and popularity if he 
did not know the rules controlling the 
sport. Yet, in our most keenly con- 
tested game of working out a liveli- 
hood, a general working knowledge 
of all Company Rules is an acquisition 
of which too few can boast. 

The problem confronting the pro- 
gressive expressman of today is funda- 
mentally simple, yet admittedly diffi- 
cult if attacked in the wrong direction. 
To “know your job,” to recognize what 
is required, to accept, study, and apply 
the governing rules, are things we 
must master if we expect to get ahead. 

The first step in the right direction 
is an analysis of one’s own position. 
Having fully acquired a knowledge of 
what his duties are, the next move is 
to pick out from the Rules the ones 
which apply to his position. Then, 
after he has matched each duty with a 
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rule and mastered it, there will be 
time to “branch out,” so to speak,— 
to grasp other rules and instructions 
with a view to qualifying for the 
position ahead. 

The Rules and Instructions, the 
Classification and the President’s Cir- 
culars with the exception of a few 
recent issues, are indexed. The ac- 
counting Instructions and Claims and 
Traffic Rules can easily be indexed. 
Select the points essential, first to your 
own job and then to the job ahead. 
If you expect to graduate to a higher 
position actually, first graduate men- 
tally.—J. J. P. 


| Haitorial Squibs | 


—~ ORTUNATELY, the past year or so 
has brought some relief from legisla- 
tive interference with railroads—from such 
laws, for instance, as one that was enacted 
some time ago by a State Legislator and 
led a Chesapeake and Ohio cartoonist to 
draw a sketch like this: 


The law was to this effect: 

That when two trains using double tracks 
meet at a crossing, they must both stop 
and that neither should proceed until the 


other has passed. 


S one expressman said, a complaint 
should be better service in embryo— 
that is, we should profit by our mistakes 


b 
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Y Is A Goat ? ? ? 


By Driver J. F. Harper, Madison, Indiana 


Dere Reeders: 

i hav oftimes herd th expreshun “He 
was th goat” meenin that he was th fella 
that cam out of th smaul end of th horn or 
in other words th fall guy. Y a goat? Frum 
whot i hav red of same critter he seems 
2 b a purty smart animal & can b teeched 
a hole lot of trix. At least hes there with 
th hed work. So plees purmit me 2 slip 
ua littel peace of advice, nevr tri 2 mak 
a goat out of eny 1 as th guy whot thinks 
he is makin a goat out of sum 1 most awl- 
ways is makin an ostrich out of himself. 
He thinks he has himself well under cover 
when he reely has th grater part of his an- 
atomy fixed for a good ram frum th so 
cawled goats. 

Th careless guy whot thinks he can 
due as he pleeses & let th other fellows b 
th goats & carry th load is just stickin his 
hed in th sand of truble & sooner or later 
will get butted clean out of th service. Th 
guy whot thinks he is makin a goat out 
of th Co. bi gettin muney dishonestly is 
also makin a bird out of himself, namely a 
“Jail-bird.” 

We also hav th bull-heded guy, th rode 
fog & other semi-human animals 2 numerous 
2 menshun. 

Th ideas that 1 am trin 2 put 4th is this. 


and not let them occur repeatedly. The 
mere investigation of a service failure is 
not enough. 


OME time ago the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works turned out an engine per hour 
for thirty-one hours—a record in locomotive 
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E. A. Schmidlin, Supt. of Vehicles at Buffalo, N. Y., giving a talk on “Safety First’”’ to routemen. 


66 AIR WEEK,” 


“th guy whot thinks he’s makin a goat of sum 1 
most awlways is makin an ostrich of himself.” 


2 b a man among men u must b a man & 
knot an animal. That goats r knot fools & 
r knot 2 b fooled with. That th guy whot 
fools with th smaul end or th horn awl- 
ways gets hooked with same. 

Now th Express Co. hauls animals & 
birds but dont hire em but if u r bound 2 
b fik em plees keep as busy as a bee, as wise 
as a owl & as pieceful as a dove. 


X Pressly yours, 
J. F. Harper. 


construction. As someone said, it looks 
small beside Henry Ford’s 6,000 Tin Liz- 
zies per diem, but it’s a notable achievement 
just the same, and shows how the rail- 
roads have been keeping pace with in- 
dustrial development. 


CCORDING to a statement by the U. 

S. Department of Agriculture, ship- 
ment of cantaloupes from California alone 
has increased during the past ten years 
from a few hundred to 15,000 cars annu- 
ally—another indication how the railroads 
have co-ordinated markets and supply in 
America. 


with its thousands of 

visitors and huge traffic, is an extremely 
busy period for our forces at those places 
where fairs are held. They have to work at 
top speed to meet the demands for service and, 
as at Syracuse, they always respond to this call 
splendidly. 


HEN it comes to civic pride, no one 
W om accuse General Manager W. 
E. Beckner of “dragging his feet”—not if 
one is to judge from a full-page spread of 
“Men Active in Cincinnati Affairs’ which 
appeared in the rotogravure section of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for July 6th, 1924. 
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“The City by the Sea” 
Charleston, S. C., e City by the Sea 
By J. R. Walton, Agent 

HARLESTON, S. C., poetically called REMASCR The A.R.E. has contributed much to the 

“The City by the Sea,” lies at the development of this section. It keeps constant- 
confluence of the Ashley and Cooper ly in touch with growers by calling on them 

Rivers, about ten miles from the Atlantic personally, giving them valuable advice re- 
‘Ocean. It is the third oldest English settle- garding crops, markets and the best containers 


ment in the United States. 

The city, served by three large trunk line 
railroads and by three important steamship 
lines, is considered the most highly contested 
point in the South from a transportation stand- 
point. The American Railway Express Com- 
pany operates on the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Seaboard Air Line railways and has con- 
tributed much towards the development of 
Charleston proper and the adjacent territory. 

Charleston is a half-way point between the 
North and the South, and many tourists stop 
over here, delighting in the quaint old city. 
They wish to see all the points of historical 
interest and often call at the A. R. E. office 
for information. 

The Government has built here one of the 
finest navy yards on the Atlantic Coast, and 
we are frequently called upon to handle a 
great number of “rush” shipments to be used 
for repairs. This is also true in connection 
with the Valk & Murdock Company, which 
maintains one of the most extensive dry dock 
and shipbuilding plants on the coast. 

During the winter months many pleasure 
‘yachts, on their way south and again later 
when northbound, come into this port; and 
nearly all of them use our service in some 
shape or form. Express shipments are re- 
ceived or sent by those aboard, Travelers 
Cheques are purchased or cashed, and they 
expect our very best service. 

Located at Charleston are three of the larg- 
est fish dealers between Baltimore and the 
Florida Coast, and they ship by Express car- 
load lots, put in barrels and boxes to be 
‘set off along the way by messengers. 

But the principal industry in this section is 
trucking and farming. Our produce is placed 
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Our Charleston people, whose motto is, “Sell Service Satisfactorily.” 


J. R. WALTON 


on the northern markets just before the Flor- 
ida traffic is over and just before the Virginia 
and Maryland products come in. Along the 
coast from about one hundred miles north of 
Charleston to about one hundred miles south, 
lies one of the most fertile districts south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line, most favorably 
adapted for Spring vegetables, and for nine 
months of the year produce is shipped from 
this section—a great portion by Express. 
The numerous railroad tracks which inter- 
weave this produce district are operated mainly 
by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard 
Air Line, and consequently the A. R. E. serves 
this section almost exclusively. Starting, a 
few years ago, from several packages of vege- 
tables, our business in this line has steadily 


grown until the demand now calls for solid ~ 


train loads to handle the commodities, which 
are principally peas, lettuce, string beans, to- 
matoes, potatoes, peppers, cucumbers, carrots, 
cabbage, cotton, and so forth. 


They never miss 


for the various commodities, and then rush- 
ing their products through with the least pos- 
sible delay. In the spring and fall of each 
year a special train of this perishable traffic 
is dispatched for northern markets, almost 
75 per cent of which is consigned to New 
York City commission merchants. 

Buyers and solicitors from the northern mar- 
kets remain in this trucking section during 
the shipping months, and they, appreciating 
quick deliveries on account of rapidly fluctu- 
ating markets, recommend Express movement. 

A large part of this traffic is brought into 
Charleston by small. boats, docking at the 
various wharves all during the day and late 
into the night. Each one of these crafts must 
be met by one of our vehicles. _ 

About 98 per cent of all express matter 
handled at Charleston is perishable. There- 
fore there must be no slow-up, which means 
a continuous operation night and day. To do 
this we employ a substantial force of men, 
both regular and extra, nine motor trucks, 
and a car for the agent with which to super- 
vise the Company’s business. We also main- 
tain a garage in which these cars, as well as 
our four and two-wheel equipment, are housed 
and repaired. 

Our management, looking into the future 
and seeing the rapid growth of Express Ser- 
vice here, has furnished us with one the most 
attractive offices between New York City and 
Tampa, Fla. We also have a terminal depot 
office and one package receiving agency, as 
well as seven branch money order agencies. 

Business is good and we are all solicitors 
and never allow an opportunity to sell some 
one our service to pass. In fact, our motto 
is: Sell Service Satisfactorily. 


an opportunity to secure business. 
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Dollar Remittance Service Extended 


Extension of radio-cable service to Russia, and reduction of rates, afford 
opportunity for much new business; comparison of direct and partial 


HE extension of the Foreign Money 
Order partial cable or radio service to 
Russia, and reduced rates on dollar 
payments to that and other countries, put 
Express offices more than ever 
in a position to secure foreign 
remittance business in the face 
of any competition. The Com- 
pany now offers a most com- 
prehensive service for the pay- 
ment of actual dollars abroad, 
which continues to be _ the 
favored form of remittance for 
all central European and Baltic 
countries. 
These new additions are de- 


scribed in Foreign Money 
Order Department Bulletins 
Nos. 27 and 28. Ordinary 


Foreign Money Order receipts 
are issued, and as there is no 
exchange conversion the trans- 
action is simple. 

What are the Company’s 
cable and radio services? Its 
direct cables and radios go all 
the way to the executing office 
or bank by fast, preferred cable 
or radio, usually reaching there 
the same day, and almost never 
later than the following morn- 
ing. Its partial cables and radio 
remittances are transmitted by direct cable 
or radio to London, and thence by mail to 
destination. The message is received in- 
stantaneously in London, thus doing away 
with the 7 to 10 days’. mail time across the 
Atlantic. An examination of transactions 
actually handled shows that such remittances 
regularly arrive in Berlin and Vienna within 
3 days from despatch from New York, in 
Warsaw in 4 days, and in Moscow in 6 to 8 
days, a saving of 10 to 15 days over the time 
ordinarily required for ocean mail service. 


Urgency of Distinguishing Between 
Ours and Competitive Services 


The Company is suffering to a small ex- 
tent from incorrect representation of com- 
petitors’ services. Many competitors offer a 
cheap service which they represent as direct 
radio or cable, but actually such messages 
as sent deferred, somewhat like day and 
night letters in this country. All American 
Express direct cables and radios are sent pre- 
ferred, which means that they go as fast as 
the fastest. 

Similarly, some competitors have partial 
radio and cable services to London or some 
other continental point. like this Company’s, 
which, however, they represent as deferred 


Sa TD naman ROUND THE WORLD -GRUISE 


radio-cable service with Competitors’ 


direct cables, and charge for accordingly. In 
case of any marked difference in rates, some- 
thing of the sort is almost certain to be the 
case. Information on specific cases will glad- 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. stele APM CO's Travel Departnos 


‘bythe RED STAR LINE take S.S. BELGENLAND 27 22200 on git Breadth 78: 


Leaving New York December 4.1924 ~ DURATION 133 DAYS ~ ae 


NEW TORS AKL WES 


Deca, Seances ee 


An attractive cruise map made by Chief Clerk Reed, of Sacramento, for branch 
travel office in Weinstock & Lubin’s department store. The pictures around the 
border illustrate places which will be seem by passengers on the “Belgenland.” 


ly be furnished by the Manager, Foreign 
Money Order Department, American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York City. 


Dawes Plan May Increase 
Foreign Business 


C ONDITIONS in Europe have been 
favorably influenced by the adop- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, and we there- 
fore look forward to an _ increased 
volume of business from the United 
States to foreign countries. 

What are you doing to secure this 
business? Do not overlok the fact that 
shipments to points abroad give the 
American Railway Express Company 
the greatest possible revenue, as it in- 
volves a haul from point of origin 
through to the United States seaboard. 
The initial shipment is usually the fore- 
runner of permanent future business, 
which in the final analysis is most 
profitable. 

Do not relax your efforts to secure 
foreign shipments by reason of any 
uncertainty as to requirements, rates, 
etc., but in such cases apply for in- 
formation to nearest of the American 
Express Company’s Foreign Traffic 
Department offices, and same will be 
promptly and cheerfully given. 


Trinidad Agent Gets Results 

URING the Travelers Cheque prize 
D campaign last year Trinidad sold only 
$500 worth of Travelers. 
Cheques, while for the first 
four and one-half months this 
year they had 65 sales for a 
total of $8,680. Forty of these 
sales also resulted in other busi- 
ness, a remarkable record. 


Bank Advertises Amer- 
ican Express T. C.’s 


OOD work on the part of 
& the Agent at Batesville, 
Indiana, and other express offi- 
cials so interested the Bates- 
ville Bank in American Express. 
Travelers Cheques that they 
have been featuring these 
cheques in their advertisements. 
to the public. One of their ads. 
reads: 

“Travelers Cheques are the 
safest means of carrying funds. 
while traveling, though their 
cost is merely nominal. We 
issue American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques, known the world 
over. Our booklets explain 
them. Ask for one and let us serve you.” 
And another: 

“To protect the interest of the traveling 
public is to afford protection to the entire 
business world; such protection is secured 
through the simple expediency of transform- 
ing travelers’ money into American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 

“The sale of these cheques is only one of 
the many services this bank offers to its 
patrons and travellers.” 


T. C. Sales for Fall and Winter 
Travel 
HE close of the Travelers Cheque prize 
ARE ce on September 30 should serve 
only to remind Expressmen that the rest of 
the year is almost as good a time for 
Travelers Cheque sales as the Summer, 
Time was when this was not so, but in- 
creased Fall and Winter travel, and con- 
tinued solicitation during these seasons have 
built sales up to very respectable figures. 
Methods of advertising for and soliciting 
Travelers Cheque business of course remain 
the same, but the movements to be looked 
for the Fall are movements to and from 
colleges and schools, at such seasons as 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas, the Winter 
exodus to Florida, California, and lands be- 
yond the seas, buyers’ trips to big cities, 
hunting trips, and conventions. 

One field that has not been sufficiently 
developed is that of the automobile tourist, 
who will continue to make extensive excur- 
sions until Thanksgiving. Many people, too, 
go by automobile to Florida and California. 
All the other reasons for carrying Travelers 
Cheques apply with equal force to the motor- 
ist, while if anything he is even more open 
to the risks of loss and holdup. 


It Sounds European, But— 


HUS recently wrote one D. H. Wood 

of Arlington, Ga., to the editor of the 
Macon, Ga., Telegraph: 

“I was in Bainbridge, Ga. a few days 


ago and had occasion to learn that three 
men in the employ of the American Rail- 
way Express Co., and working in the same 
office, are Mr. Lord, Mr. Keiser and Mr. 
Pope. All are good Americans, if it does 
sound European.” 


Agent Substituted Dog 
HEN a claim was presented at Wa- 
bash, Ind., for the loss of dog ship- 

ped to that point from Indianapolis, Agent 
W. J. Fisher, having the interest of the 
service at heart, began to study how he 
could save the Company the amount of 
money involved. The way in which he 
solved the problem he tells in a letter to 
Claim Agent F. S. Widner, as follows: 

“T had a pretty good dog that I would 
have sold at a very low price; however, the 


dog was one of fair breeding and I of- 
fered him gratis to the claimant in final set- 
tlement. He accepted and withdrew his 
claim.” 

The letter was humorously concluded by 
the suggestion that the Company, in order 
to settle other similar claims, keep a lim- 
ited supply of dogs on hand in the supply 
department, “with apologies to Supt. of 
Supplies E. E. Wilson.” 


Gladiolas Make Long Trip 


ESPITE extreme heat during the long 
D journey, a box of pink gladiolas was 
sent by express last July from Waysonville, 
Cal., to Tiffin, Ohio, and was delivered in a 
perfect state of preservation. Prior to ship-. 
ment the stems of the flowers were dipped 
in paraffin. 


How to Go Where It’s Summer All Winter 


HIS is the last shout for the greatest of all cruises. 
Barnum would say: Stupendous!! Titanic!!! Mag- 
nificent! ! ! ! 

We put it a bit more mildly though we’re not unmindful of 
the fact that Barnum was always right. 

The S.S. Belgenland, of the Red Star Line, is the largest 
ship ever to cruise around the world. The American Express 
cruise on that ship, which will be operated in co-operation 
with the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, will be the first 
of a number of cruises to sail 
which means our party’ will 
reach the tropics at the most pro- 
pitious season of the year, a con- 
sideration of greater importance, 
perhaps, than prospective travelers 
imagine. 

While the rest of us are laying 
in coal, wood and woollens for a 
shuddering, shivering, snowy, icy 
winter, the Belgenland cruisers 
will be sailing blissfully away 
from frigidness, luggage bulging 
with Palm Beach suits, white 
flannels, chiffon dresses and straw 
hats. 

That goes also for the fortundte ones who join our cruise 
on the S.S. Rotterdam to the Mediterranean, to be conducted 
in conjunction with the Holland-America Line. 

After the Belgenland sails the Rotterdam cruise will be the 
outstanding event of the winter season. ; 

If your prospects demand luxurious comfort, refined en- 
vironments, the finest food on the high seas, pleasing per- 
sonal service and carefree enjoyment they will make a mis- 
take if they fail to book on either the Belgenland or the Rot- 
terdam— 

Unless, of course, they book on the S.S. Ebro, for a cruise 
to South America. Joining that party would be no more of a 
mistake than shipping packages via American Railway Ex- 
press, or carrying American Express Travelers Cheques for 
safeguarding money. 


December 20; 
cember 23, 


York February 4. 
West 


Cruise Around the World, sailing from 
New York December 4; from Los Angeles 
from San Francisco De- 


Mediterranean Cruise, sailing from New 


Indies-South American Cruise, 
sailing from New York January 29. 

First Holy Year Pilgrimage to Rome, 
sailing from New York December 8. - 

California - Mexico - Hawaii 
Tours, departing from Chicago and New 
Orleans at convenient intervals. 

Winter Tours of Europe, 
January, February and March. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets. 


If you send a traveler on the Ebro for a sail down the west 
coast of South America you will be responsible for that per- 
son’s enjoyment of one of the most delightfully beneficial of 
all cruises on the finest ship in the west coast service. The 
South American cruise party will leave the Ebro at Val- 
paraiso, cross the Andes to Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
and cruise up the east coast on the S.S. Voltaire. 

But just between the 40,000 of us who read The Express 
MESSENGER, there is still an- 
other very attractive means of 
escaping skating all winter through 
the ice and slush of city streets. 

In Mexico you'll find ice only in 
glasses. In California you'll find 
snow only on the mountain tops. 
In Hawaii you’ll find slush only 
in the dictionary. 

The escorted tours which have 
been arranged for frequent depar- 
ture to these sunshine lands are 
particularly attractive because 
they have been planned with a 
view to taking travelers off the 
beaten paths as well as to treat 
them to all of the notable points 
of interest en route. 

The American Express Company has had the good fortune 
to secure the services of F. M. Beccari, K. S. G., to operate 
a series of Holy Year Pilgrimages to Rome throughout the 
year 1925. 

The first tour will leave New York December 9 on the oil- 
burning S.S. Colombo, arriving in Rome in ample time for 
the ceremony in connection with the opening by Pope Pius 
XI of the Porta Santa. 

The Egypt, Palestine and Mediterranean escorted tours 
organized for departure from New York during January, 
February and March constitute an extraordinary opportunity 
to enjoy the pleasures and comforts of a cruise with the ad- 
vantages of prearranged shore excursions at all ports of call, 
under the leadership of a competent tour conductor. 


Escorted 


sailing in 


Send for Booklets Describing These Tours and Cruises 
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Had Exhibit at State Fair 
HE A. R. E. maintained an exhibit rela- 
tive to the packing of eggs at the Mis- 
souri State Fair this year, held at Sedalia 
August 16th to 23rd. The display included 
the Company’s miniature model of a re- 
frigerator car, showing the method of load- 
ing eggs in carloads. 
D. C. Rogers, head of the Missouri State 
Marketing Bureau, Jefferson City, and his 
assistant, Mr. Elkins, were favorably im- 
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A. R. E. exhibit at Missouri State Fair. 


pressed by the exhibit, and made arrange- 
ments with Superintendent of Claims W. G. 
Boles to make use of the display at the meet- 
ing of the Missouri Farmers Association in 
Sedalia on August 25th; also at a meeting 
of poultry and egg men at Sikeston and at 
Springfield. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Aft 


H. Seibert G. W. Reilly 

EORGE WILLIAM REILLY, a former 

member of the New York District 
Accounting Bureau, who died last June, the 
14th, gave 36 of his 56 years of life to the 
express business. Mr. Reilly began with the 
Erie Express Company, and when that con- 
cern was absorbed by Wells Fargo he had 
given such faithful service that he was re- 
tained by the latter company. 

His speedy rise from a position as wagon 
helper to those of clerk, chief clerk, route 
agent, special investigator and traveling audi- 
tor was accomplished by diligent and un- 
tiring effort to advance the interests of his 
employer. 

As a fellow worker he was always ready 
to aid the beginner and patiently instruct the 
uninitiated. In time of need he was most 
generous and always deeply touched by his 
co-workers’ aflictions. He was known to be 
amiable, kindly and grateful for every token 
of appreciation he received. 


If it is true that the object in life is to 
make others happy, then George W. Reilly 
is worthy the tribute of a tear. 


James Mortimer Reynolds, messenger on 
the Illinois Central between Evansville, Ind., 
and Princeton, Ky., passed away at his home 
in the former city on September 6. Just 
as he was preparing to retire, after return- 
ing from his usual run, he was attacked by 
a fainting spell. 

Mr. Reynolds entered the service of the 
United States Express Company in 1885, 
and for seven years served on various mes- 
sengers’ routes for that company in Indiana 
and !llinois, after which he was assigned to 


the run which he held at the time of his 


death. 
His funeral was attended by many railroad 

and express officials, and the profusion of 

floral offerings attested to his popularity 


T. J. Drury, Correspondent, San Francis- 
co, was stricken on a street car while on 
his way to the office on the morning of 
August 15th. His sudden passing came as 
a great shock to his many friends. 

“Joe” Drury, as he was known to every- 
one, began with Wells Fargo & Co., as 
a letter boy in 1882, and many oldtimers 
remember him delivering “frank” letters in 
the outskirts of San Francisco on one of 
the ponies used by letters boys in early 
days. H. W. Titus, at that time General 
Agent at San Francisco, recogizing Joe’s 
ability, transferred him into his office as 
Correspondent, in which capacity he served 
for the past forty years. 

Mr. Drury was known by practically all 
the merchants of San Francisco and was 
called upon daily for information or assist- 
ance. He was also known by city officials 
and public men, and it has often been said 
that he made a friend of every man he met. 
Needless to say, he will be missed by ex- 
press people as his signature “T. J. Drury, 
Correspondent” was familiar to express cor- 
respondents and officials throughout the 
United States. 


Harry Seibert, Indianapolis pensioner, who 
passed away at his home in that city last 
July, the 12th, is very much missed by his 
many friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. Seibert was 56 years of age. He 
entered the employ of the American Ex- 
press Company in 1892, and served as a clerk 
until June, 1922, when he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis while on duty. He was retired 
on pension at the time, and it was thought 
that his condition was improving during the 
past two years. Another stroke in July, 
however, brought the end. 


James M. Williams, for several years Gen- 
eral Agent at Phoenix, Arizona, died at his 
home in Phoenix on July 25th, last. Prior 
to the inception of the American Railway 
Express Company, Mr. Williams was with 
Wells Fargo & Co., having entered the ser- 
vice with that concern in 1888, and he held 
various positions including that of Super- 


intendent of the Arizona~-New Mexico Divi- 
sion. He is survived by a widow and one 
son, 


With Our Sharpshooters 
(Continued from page 7) 


Vehicle Department: Conductors R. V. 
Stiles, 82, and E. Brecken, 78; Driver Beck, 76. 


Eastern Lakes Department 

Northwestern Ohio Division: Messengers 
F. H. Glascock, 87, H. B. Friece, 83, and J. 
F. Grant, 71. 

Western Michigan Division: Messengers W. 
H. Riddle, 86, G. D. Wyngarden, 83, and J. P. 
Chapman, 77. 

Eastern Michigan Division: Messengers J. 
C.:Alexander, 85, T. McConchie, 85, and F. E. 
Thompson, 80. 

Northeastern Ohio Division: Messengers H. 
R. Young, 87, W. W. Bunker, 86, and H. F. 
Farquharson, 85. 


Western Lakes Department 
Northern Illinois Division: Messengers F. 
Lower, 81, C. E. Mast, 80, and A. A. Guy, 79. 
Western Wisconsin Division: Messenger L. 
V. Willard, 53. 


Central Illinois Division: Messengers W. 
Peevouns, /3y ble jeetiall. 73, ands. MM. Hisle, 
66. 


Northern Department 
Southern Minnesota Division: Messengers 
C. M. Boughton, 83, A. F. Ellingen, 74, and A. 
H. Kelly, 72. 


Ohio Valley Department 


Southwestern Olio Division: Messengers 
R. Bruner, 78, T. C. Sutton, 73, an G. W. Bur- 
roughs, 72. 

Southern Illinois Division: Messengers J. 
H. Babcock, 81, L. G. Baker, 79, and M. D. 
Rucker, 79. 


Southeastern Ohio Division: Messengers 
A. Aw Wilson, 5, W. J. Neil, 64, and PC. 
Mayer, 55. 


Southern Indiana Division: Messengers H. 
P. Hopping, 61, and R. T. Byrn, 56. 


The Company’s Revolver Range at Chicago. 
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A Bumper Strawberry Crop 


HE ‘strawberry played but little part in 

the express business of the Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia Peninsula thirty 
years ago. Few berries were transported then 
in any other way than by express, 
and daily during the height of 
the season the average was about 
five or six small baggage or 
freight cars loaded with L. C. L. 
business for Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

There were no carload ship- 
ments and the refrigerator car 
was not considered for such a 
commodity from that section at 
that time. The first express car- 
load of strawberries under re- 
frigeration was forwarded about 
1914, 

From these small beginnings, 
fostered and encouraged by trans- 
portation officials who visioned 
the future of this traffic, the 
acreage has been increased and 
the business reached its greatest 
magnitude so far during the past 
season—1924. A few refriger- 
ator cars ten years ago—1,327 this 
year, and the L. C. L. business 
in baggage cars grown from a 
few to 262 present-day large express cars; 
3,450 freight refrigerator carloads and the 
equivalent of 485 carloads by motor truck. 

The biggest stravherry shipping day known 
from this section was May 3lst, 1924, when 
130 refrigerator carloads were forwarded and 
also 51 L. C. L. cars. This required nine spe- 
cial pick-up trains, which were combined into 
four through trains at junction points. 

All of this business originated on that nar- 
row strip of land 177 miles long, jutting out 
into the Atlantic Ocean and flanked on each 
side by those great inland seas, the Bays of 
Delaware and Chesapeake. 

It was the busiest season ever for the people 
of our Delaware-Chesapeake Division, and some 
of their activities in handling this bumper straw- 
berry crop are portrayed on the cover page 
opposite. 


Wide-Awake Solicitation 

HE company’s office at Covington, W. 
ce Va., apparently doesn’t throw any op- 
portunities for more business over its shoul- 
der. Agent J. H. Hall recently solicited an 
18-ton “rush” carload shipment from the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., destined 
for Chicago, and, with close co-operation 
from railroad people, was able to render 
the service he promised. 


Another Heavy Agent 
HE September MesseNncer published a 
picture of J. Hollabaugh, Crowder, Ok- 
lahoma, who weighs 397 pounds and is said 
to be the largest agent in the service. And 


Supt. W. H. Huff (left) 

Delaware-Chesapeake Division during its record strawberry season. 

to right, are: A. C. Neal, Supt. of Transportation, New York; General Manager 

J. H. Butler, Public Relations Department; Supt. of Claims H. M. James, New 
York; Supt. H. G. Ransberg, Eastern Pennsylvaniaa Division. 


now Superintendent T. G. Hives, of De- 
troit, has submitted a snapshot of one whom 
he describes as “the oldest, tallest and heavi- 
est agent of the American Railway Ex- 
press in Canada”’—David Mistele. 

Agent Mistele stands six feet four and a 


half inches and weighs 275 pounds. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Hives calls attention to the 
open car in the accompanying picture. 
“Nothing else would do,” he says, “for it 
would only be by the use of a shoe-horn 
that our heavy-weight friend could get into 
a closed car.” 

Mr. Mistele gives very satisfactory ser- 
vice as agent at Rodney, Ontario, which is a 
lively community on the Canada South- 


ern of the Michigan Central west of St. 
Thomas and, although twelve miles from 
Lake Erie, a heavy fish-shipping point. 


David Mistele, said to be the oldest, tallest and 
heaviest A.R.E. agent in Canada. 


, acting as host to some of the offiicials who visited the 
The latter, left 


All in the Day’s Work 


T the close of the racing season at the 
F Empire Track near Yonkers, N. Y., the 
Company handled 49 carloads of horses. There 
were transported in these cars 487 horses, in- 
cluding Zev and other great 
American thoroughbreds. 

Handling these shipments in- 
volved a great deal of labor, in- 
cluding the requisitioning of cars 
to suit the wants of the various 
shippers, the issuing of livestock 
contracts and 282 caretakers’ cer- 
tificates, placing, stalling and 
loading of the cars, switching 
and running of special trains, all 
of which was accomplished eco- 
nomically and to the complete 
satisfaction of the shippers, in 
fact, one prominent shipper was 
heard to remark, “We are dealing 
with gentlemen.” 

_In the final analysis the North 
Jersey Division received credit on 
its B. E. report for handling 49 
shipments, included in the 437,- 
266 shipments handled in the en- 
tire division during the month of 
July. 

The -question is often asked: 
“What does a shipment consist 
of,” and we often wonder if those who handle 
the consolidated reports, where all shipments 
look alike, stop to consider the variety and 
character of shipments handled throughout the 
system —and the labor involved—in a day’s 
work. The 49 cars referred to were handled 
in a spot hardly discernible on the map and 
what must we have handled throughout the 
length and breadth of the land?—J. L. Hughes, 
Superintendent, North Jersey Division.. 


Pickups Here and There 

HE Official Daily Market Report of 

the Milwaukee Produce Fruit Exchange 
showed a spirit of co-operation when it re- 
cently published an article by Loss & Dam- 
age Supervisor E. H. Kircher relative to 
better marking and packing. 


(GENT P. O. GAUTIER recently re- 
A ceived a bit of local publicity, “25 
Tons of Berries Go Out by Express,” an- 
nounced a headline in the Montrose, Col., 
Press. Including both strawberries and 
raspberries, Montrose forwarded 1,985 crates 
during June and July without a single claim 


being filed. 

SERIOUS fire across the street recently 
A showered sparks on the roof of the 
building which houses the Company’s of- 
fice at Troup, Texas. Agent W. B. Ctow 
was on hand, however, and smothered them 
as they came, thus perhaps preventing what 
might have been a loss to the A.R.E. 


Through the kindness of General Manager 
Hickey, and City Manager Johnson of Pitts- 
burgh, the official car in the picture was 
loaned to the Delaware-Chesapeake Division 
during the last berry-season. Route Agent 
H. C. Miller, “loaded for bear,’’ stands along- 
side it and next him is Route Agent R. L. 
Kinsman—on the road from Selbyville, Del., 
to Berlin, Md. 


Some of the colored helpers on the special 

berry and vegetable train. During the straw- 

berry season two créws work from Cape 

Charles to Salisbury, and one from Salisbury 

to Wilmington. They work pretty hard when 

business runs heavy, loading at stations as 
many as 1,000 to 1,200 pieces. 


Vice-President Robie (mid- 
dle) and General Manager 
Hickey (left), talking with 
Mr. John T. Handy, one 
cof the greatest individual 
shippers by express in the 
Peninsula section. 


Route Agent H. R. Neamand, Salisbury, in 
charge of berry traffic movement this year. 
Note that all three phones are busy. Over 
these 191 orders for cars were taken in one 
afterncon. To Mr. Neamand’s right is Miss 
Lillian Elliott, ordinarily Cashier but acting as 
stenographer during the “rush.” She had a 
difficult position and acquitted herself credit- 


Claim Agent Einhom and Chief Clerk Merritt 
visited Salisbury ome day of the “rush,” and 
are seen here observing icing operations. Mr. 
Einhorn is at the edge of the platform facing 
the camera and Mr. Merritt stands almost 
under the bridge that conveys ice across the 
tracks from manufacture to storage plant. 


Left—Tacking on card (see lower center) asking for prompt unloading and returmm of car to Salisbury, used on all cutbound cars except those not to be returned. 
Left middle—Special Representative L. S. Denson. Right middle—Some of the natives of Crisfield, snapped at request of General Manager Hickey. Right— 
Agent Pinto, of Crisfield, scooping up a soft shell crab to show to Vice-President Robie. 


The carelessly thrown lighted cigarette may cause a serious fire 


A DANGEROUS ENEMY 


IRE is one of our most vicious and de- 

structive enemies. It brings painful death 
or injury to its victims and catises wasteful 
destruction of property. 


According to 1923 estimates prepared by 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters, fire 
caused property losses in the United States last 
year of.over $500,000,000. That 1s an aver- 
age loss of $1,391,780 a day, or $57,997 an 


a 


hour. The nation’s fire loss each minute of 
the day is $966. 

The country has become aroused over this 
tremendous destruction and so the underwrit- 
ers have inaugurated a nation-wide Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign. The week of October 5 


has been designated as “Fire Prevention 
Week.” 


Every industry, organized society, associa- 


tion or club is extending its active co-operation 
in the campaign. Included among these various 
interests are the railroads of the country and 
the American Railway Express Company. 
Insurance statisticians claim that 75% of 
the fires, which sometimes wipe out homes, 
business buildings and even towns, are pre- 


ventable. In other words, Carelessness_ is 
largely responsible for Fire. . 


The most insignificant careless act, like a 
lighted match or cigarette thoughtlessly thrown 
aside, may start a conflagration. Carefulness, 
therefore, becomes: a public duty, not only for 


a single week, but for every week throughout 
the year. 


We can all do our part by 


Obeying all ‘‘Ne smoking’’ rules in 
depots, garages, offices and elevators. 

Watching where we throw a lighted 
cigar, cigarette or pipe ashes. 

Examining the old office stove, to 
see that the pipes are in place and the 
chimneys not choked up. 

Removing all rubbish and cleaning 
up offices and storerooms, where a 
spark may smoulder and lead to frre. 

Keeping express shipments out of 
jeopardy by fire and away from dan- 
gerous commodities in transit. 

Sorting all shipments carrying “Ex- 
plosive’’ labels and following the rules 
of the Bureau of Explosives in hand- 
ling them. 

Using common sense, which means 
being Careful. H 


Safeguard human life and property by preventing fires. 
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Pittsburgh Division Official Staff | 
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City Manager J. W. Johnson and his “official family’—the men who direct American Railway 
Express operations in the Pittsburgh Division. All of these officials are products of long 
experience in the business. In fact, there is no question about any member of the staff being a 


“died-in-the-wool” expressman. 


Paquudiniieic ei uidennntblieccman nna 


Reading left to right, top row: M. A. Cuddyre, Night Agent, B. & O. Depot 
W. A. Ellison, Assistant Agent at 26th Street ‘ji Ds aoe City Manager 
B. C. Grunden, Agent at City Office G. re foe General ret 
R. A. Thomas, Night Agent at 26th Street - A. Gardner, Claim Agent 
R. A. Ivol, Agent at Federal Street Depot Reading left-to right, bottom row: 
J. P. Bradley, Superintendent of Terminals F. J. Holzapfel, Night Acedia 81, ene 
H. L. Heed, Agent at 26th Street By Pte a ieee cata Cena “a 
e oak ats R. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Garage 
: . : R. E. Miles, Agent, B. & O. Depot 
Reading left to right, middle roav: E. L. Nies, Chief Clerk to City Manager 


H. E. Ritchart, Superintendent of Vehicles W. H. Stierheim, Agent at P. & L. E. Depot 
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Pittsburgh--Our Ninth City 


“The Nerve Center of American Industry” 
and Express Transportation as one of the 
arteries through which its commerce pulses. 


N the deep valley at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela into the 
Ohio River lies Pittsburgh, appropriately called 
“The Nerve Center of American Industry,” 
and “The Keystone of the World’s Industry.” 
The city proper has about 625,000 inhabitants, 
and even this figure, not to mention that Me- 
tropolitan Pittsburgh has a population of more 
than a million and a 
quarter, is enough to 
fate it as the ninth city 
of the land. 

Be that as it may, 
transportation people 
are more prone to re- 
gard a city for its eco- 
nomic importance and 
volume of traffic. How 
Many are its people, is 
often overshadowed by 
the question, what do 
they produce—what do 
they do to make the 
world go round? The 
€xpressman, therefore, 
is apt to be impressed 
more by the countless 
smokestacks of the 
nearly three thousand 
manufacturing plants 
and mills that dot the 
Tiver banks of this 


great metropolis. 


Annually the value of Pittsburgh products 
total about $2,500,000,000, while the daily pay- 
toll of its industries amounts to $2,000,000. 


The Pittsburgh district is famous, of course, 
for its steel, and it also produces 50 per cent 
of the nation’s coke and 40 per cent of its 
bituminous coal. 

Western Pennsylvania, in which Pittsburgh 
lies, is one of the country’s two most impor- 
tant regions abundant in fire clay, so that brick 
and fire-clay products comprise one of the 


A section of Pittsburgh proper, looking across the valley of the Monongahela River. 


important items in the city’s output, and the 
visitor to the metropolis’ residential sections is 
not 


surprised to observe. that brick pre- 


dominates in the general architectural scheme. 

The home of the famous “57 Varieties,” Pitts- 
burgh is known for its pickles and preserves, 
and it also reigns supreme in the manufacture 
of glass and glass products. There are 62 fac- 
tories in the latter industry alone, in fact, which 
employ twenty-five thousand workers. 

From 85 to 90 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction of vanadium 
and radium are included 
in Pittburgh’s annual 
output, which is but an 
illustration of the dis- 
trict’s versatility; while 
oil well machinery, 
plumbing supplies, ele- 
vators, steel cranes and 
bridges are important 
entities which augment 
the diversification of its 
products. The city also 
has a warehouse which 
covers 23 acres —the 
largest in the world. 

In an article for the 
digest of express 
people, it would be 
greatly amiss to omit 
mention of the city’s 
production in railway 
equipment. In the 
manufacture of air 
brakes Pittsburgh 


In the 
middle foreground are the sheds and platforms of the A. R. E. depot at 26th Street 


stands foremost, and it makes 50 per cent of 
the country’s steel cars. 
cerns together have an average monthly payroll 


Two locomotive con- 
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of $750,000, while a switch and signal plant and 
another firm making locomotive stokers have 
a combined production value of $10,000,000. 

Because of the huge amount of coal and 
ore handled in the Pittsburgh district, the 
tonnage which the city’s transportation 
facilities are called upon to move in the 
course of a year is more than considerable. 
The combined traffic of its waterways and 
railroads approximates annually, in fact, 
175,000,000 tons, a total greater than that 
of the world’s four greatest ports, and in 
1920, for instance, 20,000,000 tons were 
freighted down the Monongahela 
alone, a greater tonnage than 2 
that shipped through either the 
Panama or Suez Canal. Of all 
the tonnage hauled by one of the 
nation’s greatest railroads, 60 
per cent comes from Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Facilities of 
the City 


The city is served by six rail- 
road systems, including, in alpha- 
betical order, the Baltimore & 
Ohio; the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie; the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh; the New York 
Central (Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Pittsburgh, McKees- 
port & Youghiogheny); the 
Pennsylvania, and the Wabash 
(Pittsburgh & West Virginia). 

As’ might be expected, the 
American Railway Express Company plays a 
very important role in Pittsburgh’s transporta- 
tion structure. During the year 1923 the Com- 
pany’s organization in that city forwarded 
1,725,776 shipments which originated locally and 
received 1,609,367 consigned locally. Multiplying 
these figures by 1.9, the estimated ratio of pieces 
per shipment at Pittsburgh, there were approxi- 
mately 3,278,974 outbound pieces of express 
rhatter-and 3,057,797 pieces inbound. 

. During the same period the Company handled 
7,704,496 pieces of express matter in transfer 
at Pittsburgh. .The total number of pieces 
handled as; outbound, inbound and transfer bus- 
iness, therefore, amounted to about 14,041,267. 


Two of Pittsburgh's solid, exclusively: express trains, arriving at 26th Street. 


In other words, about four and one half per 
cent of the entire number of shipments handled 
by the entire American Railway Express sys- 
tem during the year 1923, received some atten- 


The Baltimore & Ohio Terminal, showing passenger station in the distance 
and a section of the A. R. E. depot to the right. 
R. E. Miles (second from right, 


of his force 


tion from the Pittsburgh Division’s force. 

At the Baltimore & Ohio Terminal 47 solid 
inbound express cars are worked daily, 43 out- 
bound cars and 7 through solid trains; at the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Terminal, 19 solid 
cars inbound and 20 outbound; and at the 
26th Street Depot. of the Pennsylvania system 
89 solid outbound cars are loaded and 108 in- 
bound cars unloaded each day. (All of these 
figures are based on the average flow of traffic.) 


Produce Traffic Predominates 


The nature of Pittsburgh’s express traffic, like 
that of any other large city, varies greatly. It 
comprises anything from the delicate radium 


In the insert appear Agent 
bottom row) and some of the members 


To the left is Number 95 and to the right, Number 97. 


shipment to the more bulky steel casting. If 
there is any class of business which predomi- 
nates, it is produce. 

The Pittsburgh Produce Yard is a wholesale 
market, and for this enterprise alone the 
local A. R. E. force received 416 express 
refrigerator cars of fruit and vegetables 
during the months of April, May, June and 
July, 1924, ranging in origin from Texas 
and Florida to points on the Pacific Coast. 

The city, in fact, serves virtually as a 
market for buyers from the coal mining 
and steel centers in the outlying districts. 
When those two industries are 
running full blast, for instance, 
the outbound express traffic in 
bread and cake averages 1,538 
baskets and 1,141 cartons daily, 
a total of 2,679 pieces, while the 
average daily outbound traffic in 
meat amounts to 54 tons, For 
this reason largely, about 70 per 
of Pittsburgh’s express business 
is to and from points within a 
radius of 70 miles from the city. 


Personnel of the Division 

The Pittsburgh Division, which 
is a part of the Allegheny 
Department, is in charge of City 
Manager J. W. Johnson, who 
reports to General Manager F. J. 
Hickey. Mr. Johnson, by the 
way, is a brother of the W. C. 
Johnson who is. now Superin- 
tendent of Terminals at Boston.. 

The personnel of the Division averages from 
700 to 760 people. This is exclusive of other 
express people who, though not members of. 
the Division, reside in Pittsburgh, such as 
those who are employed in. the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict Accounting Bureau’ and in the office of 
D. W. Gibson, who, as Superintendent of, the 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia Diese, hag his 
headquarters in that city. . ar 

Incidentally, the back of the callie “cards 
used by representatives of the, Company at 
Pittsburgh calls attention. to the number, of 
American Railway Express people employed in 
that city; also to the amount. of -money spent in 


‘Note the natu 


of the cars in Number 95, which indicates the miscellaneous nature of express traffic, especially at Pittsburgh 
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wages and other expenditures, which 
amounts to nearly one and a half million 
dollars during the course of each year. 
In other words, in addition to the trans- 
portation service it renders, the Company 
contributes very materially directly to the 
economic status of the city. 


Problems in Vehicle Service 


The delivery limits of the Pittsburgh 
Division comprise about 32 square miles. 
In covering this territory the Vehicle 
Department is confronted by many prob- 
lems. In the first place, many of the streets 
in the city proper are narrow. By desig- 
nating some of these as one-way thorough- 
fares the Police Department keeps traffic 
pretty well on the move, and it is not un- 
common to see a traffic officer waving a 
passing vehicle to speed up—somewhat of 
a departure from one’s usual conception of 
a traffic officer’s prerogatives. 

The efficiency of the Police Department 
does much to solve the problem of traffic 
congestion, but the sometimes existent 
necessity of going a block out of the way 
in order to enter a one-way street in the 
right direction and the strict regulation of 
parking often render it difficult for an ex- 
press vehicle to make a close approach to the 
merchant’s door. 

Moreover, the sides of the valley in which 
the city proper is located are so steep that 
some of the outlying delivery limits are reach- 
ed only by either a long roundabout drive or 


‘Second floor entrance on Mifflin Street 


by toll cars which run on inclined planes, of 
which there are about a dozen operating in» 
the Pittsburgh district. 


Cost Record is Good 


Despite these problems and despite. the 

fact that its ratio of pieces per shipment is 
abnormally high, the Pittsburgh Division’s 
cost per shipment record compares more 
than favorably with that of the average city. 
Perhaps this is partially due to the efficiency 
of its depot operations. : 

At 26th Street, for instance, where Pitts- 
burgh’s largest express operation is found, 
there is a great saving in the method of classi- 
fication as contrasted with the system which 

| Was in vogue until 1918. When the vehicles 
bring in their loads, the shipments are not un- 
loaded on the platform for assortment according 
ee their destination, but on four-wheel trailers, 
{ 
\. 
| 


| 
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Liberty Avenue, one of Pittsburgh’s main thoroughfares. 
The building to the extreme right is occupied entirely 
by the A. BR. E., our City Office being on the ground floor 


each of which represents a different unit or 
car. When filled these trailers are hauled by 
an electric tractor to the outbound railroad 
cars. Thus, all express matter is classified as 
fast as it is unloaded from the vehicles and 
moved as soon as it is classified. On inbound 
business the reverse process is practiced. This 
unit system, as it is called, saves time, labor 
and avoids congestion of the depot platforms. 


New Garage Built Recently 
The Vehicle Department operates 54 horse- 


drawn vehicles and 65 gasolene motor trucks. 
A large stable at 13th Street and Liberty Ave- 


Interior section, first floor, of Pittsburgh’s new gar- 
age. Other pictures show how. each story may been- 
_ tered from the street, thus doing away with elevators 


nue houses the wagons and horses. Not long 
ago there were two stables, but it. was possible 
to do away with maintenance of one of them 
with the recent completion of a modern garage 
which was erected to meet the tendency toward 
motorization. 


This building is located near the junc- 
tion of Denny and Mifflin Streets, a site 
which was selected partially because the 
varying elevation of the streets eliminated 
the necessity of elevator service. The first 
floor of the structure is approached from 
one street and the second floor from the 
other. In this respect the building is like 
the new Philadelphia garages. 

The building was planned by City Man- 
ager Johnson and Superintendent of 
Garages Johnson, and is laid out to afford 
the utmost convenience. It is light and 
airy, and provides for the future as well 
as the present. At this time only the first 
floor is being used for vehicles, the Dis- 
trict Accounting Bureau and the On Hand 
Department being located on the upper 
floor. Including both stories, there are 
35,453 square feet of floor space in the 
building. 


City is Growing Fast 


Pittsburgh is still called by outsiders 
“The Smoky City,” but modern devices 
have made this merely a traditional epithet. 
It is probably not much more smoky than 
the average industrial city, and certainly 
is not without its charm. It has many 
beautiful residential sections and parks, and 
points proudly to its stately buildings. 

Schenley Park, for instance, a natural 
reservation, affords practically every form of 
recreation to Pittsburgh’s citizens. Its winding 
boulevards, its free athletic grounds, its superb 
scenery, its public band concerts, provide a 
most inviting fairyland to which the thousands 
of workers, during the open season, may retire 
from their daily toil, The entire area of the 
city’s public parks, 24 in all, totals 1,600 acres. 

Situated in a grove on the hills of Schenley 
Park is a tourists’ camp, with a fine brick build- 
ing that provides every possible convenience 
for motorists, including water, natural gas, 
electricity, comfort stations, shower baths 
and kitchen — facilities. . The Oakland 
shopping district is nearby. Consequently, 
the city is often regarded as a “Mecca for 
Tourists.” 

Pittsburgh has 700 churches, 20 hos- 
pitals, a score of modern theatres, hundreds 
of small. theatres and excellent hotel 
accommodations. It also has a very ade- 
quate school system, including 140 public 
grade schools, 7 four-year high schools, 6 


‘(Continued on page 13) 


First floor entrance on Denny Street 
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“Spot Billing” Used at Pittsburgh 


System copied from Boston has worked out well 
and practically solved all terminal problems 


burgh is especially essential, particu- 

larly as regards that considerable por- 
tion of the business which consists of foodstuffs. 
And it was this demand for speed, combined 
with a lack of sorting space and the resultant 
congestion of terminal platforms, which caused 
the waybilling system formerly in use to prove 
inadequate. 

Local officials were able to obtain some relief 
but not of a permanent nature. Then City 
Manager Johnson visited Boston to observe 
the so-called Spot Billing System, which par- 
ticularly appealed to him because the same way- 
bill clerk billed freight from the same route 
each day and thus became familiar with the 
class of business forwarded by the shippers in 


Pp ROMPT movement of traffic at Pitts- 


that district. He at once realized that this 
principle would tend to avoid incorrect assess- 
ment of charges, as well as other difficulties. 

It was felt, however, that the Spot Billing 
System could not well be employed at Pitts- 
burgh unless there was plenty of sorting and 
handling room. This was a serious obstacle, 
for the widest platform in that city is but 30 
feet wide. But it was finally concluded that by 
making a few changes and assigning a separate 
platform to perishable business that the system 
could be worked. On July 7th of this year, 
therefore, despite a previous curtailment in the 
local force, the system was inaugurated. 

Each vehicle unit is grouped and each group 
assigned a space on the platform where the 
vehicles comprising that group (generally three 


vehicles to a group) unload after each trip. 
Supplying names for the purpose of illustration, 
the system works out as follows. 

As driver Lin Imhoff unloads shipments 
which, according to the rules of the Company, 
require hand to hand receipts, they are turned 
over to waybill clerk Dawson who receipts 
to Imhoff on form 5024 which has been pre- 
pared by Imhoff in triplicate. Dawson retains 
two copies for his own use and delivers the 
signed original to Imhoff. Freight Caller Mc- 
Carey calls the article to Dawson who com- 
pares it with duplicate express receipt and if 
found correct waybills the shipment and holds 
it separate from other freight. Then value 
clerk Myers, who makes his rounds every 30 

(Continued on page 12) 


Note that Pittsburgh’s express system is fairly compact, most of the offices and depots being located 
fork made by the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 
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in or near the main business section, which lies within he 
One important exception is the garage, which is situated about two miles from the City Office, be 
sacrifice in convenience being more than offset by the saving in rental. The key to the map is as follows: 1, City Office; 2, East Liberty Office (P. R. 
3, Federal Street Depot (P. R. R.); 4, Wabash Depot; 5, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Depot; 6, Baltimore & Ohio Depot; 7, 4th Avenue Station (P. R. R.), 8, Pennsyl 


Station; 9, 26th Street Depot (P. R. R.); 10, Stables (13th Street and Liberty Avenue); 11, Garage, On Hand Department and District Accounting Buw®) 


12, Wilkinsburg Office; 13, Corliss Commission Office 
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When Mr. Turkey Travels to Market 


“National Poultry, Butter & Egg Bulletin” Gives Impor- 
tant Pointers on Distribution of the Thanksgiving Bird 


66 FLOCK of turkeys on a farm is a 
valuable possession,” states an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of the 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg Bulletin, 

“particularly as Thanksgiving and Christmas 

approach. Ranging over farm and woods 

they are reared at low cost, and with the 
demand at the holiday season they bring 
good prices.” 

However, the article goes on to point our 
that the value of the flock depends largely 
upon the thought which the raiser gives to 
the fattening and marketing of 
birds, and upon their quality. 
The better appearance of the 
good sized, well-fattened tur- 
key, in addition to weighing 
mere pounds, brings a good 
price-per-pound, whereas the 
thin, scrawny bird is hard to 
market at any price. 


Most turkeys are raised on a 
free range, and penning them up 
to fatten them is unsatisfactory, 
for, though they may eat well for 
a few days, they are likely, sooner 
or later, to eat less and lose rather 
than gain in weight. 

Range fattening is generally 
more satisfactory. This should 
start about three weeks or a 
month before marketing, and 
should proceed gradually by 
light feeding of corn in the 
morning and again in the eve- 
ning before the birds go to 
roost. The amount fed should 
be gradually increased until 
the birds are getting all they 
will eat. Feeding new corn too 
heavily before turkeys are accus- 
tomed to it may cause digestive 
trouble that will retard their fat- 
tening or even cause their death. 


When and Where to 
Market 


In some sections an abund- 
ance of acorns and nuts on 
the range make heavy corn 
feeding unnecessary. Turkeys fatten more 
readily after the weather begins to get 
cold in the fall. 

Producers usually market their birds just 
Prior to Thanksgiving or Christmas. If tur- 
keys are large and in good condition for 
fattening, they can often be marketed to 
best advantage at Thanksgiving. Other- 
wise it may be advisable to hold them until 
Christmas or even longer to obtain more 
weight. However, except in case of very 
late turkeys or of a known market that af- 
fords a favorable outlet at a later date, it 


office. 
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is best to dispose of the birds not later than 
the Christmas market. 

If birds fattened for Thanksgiving are not 
in good condition at the right time, they 
may be held for the Christmas market. 


Most turkey raisers ship their birds alive, and often coop them at the express 


In this picture a flock of Thanksgiving turkeys are being driven to our 
office at Frametown, W. Va., which appears in the insert 


One of the turkey trots for which Cuero, Texas, is famous 


However, unthrifty birds had generally best 
be sold without delay as they are unlikely 
to fatten well and may die. 

Among the markets available to turkey 
raisers within expiess shipping distance are 
included local consumers, local buyers or 
dealers, more distant buyers or dealers and 
carlot shippers, and receivers or commission 
merchants of live or dressed poultry in the 
larger cities. Where the producer is lo- 
cated five hundred miles or more from a 
large city the choice of an outlet will be 
somewhat restricted. 


The grower should inform himself fully 
regarding shipping charges to the various 
markets and obtain price quotations from 
buyers in both local and distant markets, 
so that he may make analytical compari- 
sons. As a rule distant buyers will mail 
quotations on request. 

Turkeys may be marketed either alive or 
dressed, but most producers market their 
birds alive. This is more satisfactory 
usually, except in the case of local sales or 
where the grower has an ususually favorable 
outlet, for as a rule  pro- 
ducers are not equipped nor 
skilled in dressing the birds. 
In a few sections farmers dress 
their turkeys and take them to 
town on specified days when 
buyers from distant markets 
are present to bid on them. 

With proper methods the 
killing and dressing is easily 
accomplished. The turkeys 
hung up by their legs at a con- 
venient height and with the 
single stroke of a sharp knife, 
the veins in the throat are 
severed just beyond the skull. 
This enables the carcass to 
bleed out well. 

The point of the knife should 
be pushed up through the roof 
of the mouth into the brain. 
This, known as “sticking,” 
when properly done paralyzes 
the bird and loosens the feath- 
ers so they come out easily. 
Turkeys should always be dry- 
picked. This is not difficult, 
for the feathers pluck more 
readily than on chickens. Car- 
casses should be plucked clean 
unless the buyer specifies some 
special style of plucking, 


Importance of Chilling 


Following the plucking, car- 
casses should be thoroughly 
cooled. Failure to remove all 
animal heat promptly will re- 
sult in early spoilage. If the air tem- 
perature is cold, between 30 and 45 
degrees, the birds can be hung up to cool. 
But care must be taken not to let them 
freeze, for if this occurs before the body heat 
is all removed, rapid spoilage will result. If 
the air temperature is too warm for chilling, 
immersion in cold running spring water is 
very suitable for the purpose. If this is un- 
available, ice water should be used. 

After thorough chilling, carcasses are 
ready for shipment. A barrel makes a con- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Thanksgiving Poultry 

N page 7 of this issue there is an 
O article relative to the market- 

ing and transportation of tur- 
keys for the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays. But the turkey is not 
the only kind of bird that adorns the 
festive board of the nation at this 
time of year. 

In anticipation of the heavy holiday 
traffic in poultry, last year Cleveland 
mailed a circular letter containing six 
suggestions for the proper handling of 
this business to 125 agents who ship 
poultry to that city. The letter was 
sent, in fact, to points in five differ- 
ent states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Kentucky. 

The six suggestions were as follows: 

1. See that coops or crates are in good order 
and not overloaded. 

2) See that marks on each piece correspond 
with waybill. 

3. When two or more pieces make up a ship- 
ment, use a lot shipment label filled: out com- 
plete. , 

4. Show total weight of shipment on each 
lot shipment label. 

5. Attach waybills and lot shipment labels 
securely. 

6. See that shipper’s address corresponds with 
the name of the office of origin. 

Needless to say, all Thanksgiving 
and Christmas poultry business was de- 
livered at Cleveland last year without 


Ten Commandments for Foremen 


Suggested by the National Cash Register Company in “Trained Men.” 
Be an optimist. 
Make few promises. 
Every question has two sides. 
Study your men. 


Don’t hold spite. 


Be fair. 
Control yourself. 


SN CICORSICN OR OSES Oe 
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Take your full share of the blame. 


Confidence is infectious. 

Keep every promise made. 

Always hear both. 

Put each where he can do his best work. 

Never show discouragement. A stout heart will never say die. 

Correct when necessary, but forgive afterward. 

Notice good work as well as bad. Give both credit and blame justly. 

A foreman often has to act as judge, and therefore must be just. 
Anger is too valuable to use except on special occasions. 


Sharing both blame and praise with 


workers is a big part of the secret of managing men. 


irregularity or delay. Unless the six 
already mentioned suggestions had 
been complied with, this no doubt 
would not have been the case, espe- 
cially on one day when fifty-three 
truckloads of poultry were delivered 
from one Cleveland terminal alone. 
All ‘in all, it was just another instance 
of the willingness of American Rail- 
way Express people to co-operate. 


A Credit to the Service 


N American Railway Express 


wagon had drawn up to the. 


shipping department of the 
General Storage Battery Company of 
St. Louis. Suddenly something fright- 
ened the horses and, dragging the 
hitch-weight, they proceeded to run. 
Just then the driver, who had gone in- 
side, dashed out and, with great pres- 
ence of mind, halted them. 

From a window the sales manager of 
the General Storage Battery Company 
was watching the incident, and he fully 
expected to see the driver yank the 
horses in anger. Instead, the driver 
displayed his self control and gently 
patted the horses and talked to them. 

The sales manager did not know 


An Acknowledgment 


HE idea of featuring Ameri- 

can Railway Express opera- 
tions of the largest of our various 
cities seems to have proven popular 
with The MESSENGER’S readers. 
We have already carried out this 
plan for New York City, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and 
in this issue, Pittsburgh. Other cities . 


will be covered from time to time 
in future issues. 

In connection with the current 
number, we should like to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of Mr. F. C. 
Harper, Editor of Pittsburgh First, 


official organ of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, who loaned 
us several of the pictures which we 
have used to suggest the industrial 
activity of that city. 


the driver’s name, but he was so pleas- 
antly surprised that he took the num- 
ber of the wagon (0811) and wrote to 
P. J. Hebron, Superintendent of Ve- 
hicle Service at St. Louis, commend- 
ing the act. 

This little incident shows how the 
conduct of routemen on the street 
may be instrumental in moulding pub- 
lic opinion. In fact, as THE MESSENGER 
has so often pointed out, almost every 
act on the part of express people re- 
flects creditably or otherwise upon the 
Service, be it witnessed or not. 

Certainly Peter Looby, who turned 
out to be the driver of wagon 0811 
at St. Louis, reflected credit upon 
the Service, even though he might nevy- 
er have known it had not the witness 
of his act taken the trouble to report 
it to Mr. Hebron. 


The Power of an Idea 

HE power of an Idea is unlim- 

ited. Just as the circles caused 

by a pebble tossed into a still 
lake widen to the. very shores, so an 
Idea in someone’s brain has often wid- — 
ened to thoughts and purposes that 
have led to the accomplishment of big’ 
things. Electricity was at first but an’ 
Idea and the circles of Power from’ 
that are still widening to greater and 
greater things. 

Our Own Right Way Plan origi- 
nated in an Idea, and think of what 
that has accomplished! In fact, the 
Express Business itself was at first but 
an Idea in the mind of William Harn- 
den. 

But the Power of an Idea lies in its 
being executed. It is the Idea in use 
that counts today. One Idea in action 
is worth hundreds in the grave. 

No doubt many expressmen have 
potential Ideas which they think are 
of no use but might be adopted to ad- — 
vantage. Our officials welcome sug- 
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gestions for the improvement of the 
service and we should make known 
our Ideas. Even if they cannot be put 
into operation, it will keep stirred up 
in our minds a wholesome, live inter- 
est in our work. 

There is only one real test of an 
Idea, says Mr. Strauss: “Submit it to 
the conditions of use, examine all the 
objections that can be brought against 
it, weigh these against the advantages, 
and this estimates its probable value 
in the field in which it is to be used. 
Modify the Idea if necessary—give it 
up if it fails and cannot be used. Don’t 
hang on to a worthless Idea simply be- 
cause it is your own,’—W. H. Cohill. 


Re Our September Cover 

UR readers will no doubt recall the re- 
O production of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney’s statue of Buffalo Bill on our Septem- 
ber cover. Though we did not know it at 
the time, the horse used as her model was 
shipped from a ranch near Cody, Wyoming, 
to New York by American Railway Express. 


The Latest of Odd Shipments 


EARLY every kind of commodity is 

shipped by express. The latest oddity 
to be reported was the movement’ of a 7-ton 
carload of sand, forwarded by express from 
Wilmington, Delaware, to Kittanning, Pa. 


Woman Joins $5,000 Club 
ISS HILDA M. BECKER, member of 
M the Pittsburgh office, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first of her sex to subscribe 
for the maximum of E. M. B. A. insurance. 
and has been welcomed into the “$5,000 Club” 
of that organization. 


All of Which Proves — 


M. DALLAS, in the presence of a 
lege of Agriculture and a county agent, re- 


representative of the N. Y. State Col- 


It’s a wicked straightarm this lad wields 


A erecta =. 


“Six Honest Serving Men” 


By Driver J. F. Harper, Madison, Indiana 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas :— 
Barnyard Kipling sez, 
“I had six honest serving men 
they taught me all I knew 
their names were What and Why and When 
and How and Where and Who.” 

If u*kan tel a shipper Who we r, What 
we due, How much it costs, Why it is wurth 
it, When & Where he kan get it u r givin 
him the informashun that wil mak him a 
future Express Shipper. 

There is kno excuse for eny of us knot 2 
kno th What, Why, When etc. of th Express 
biz as the Express Messenger publishes 
questions & answers each month. U kno hr. 
President Mr. Cowie got his start askin Who, 
Why, When, Where etc, so dont b a dumb- 


‘bell caws yore afraid peeple wil think u r 1. 


Find out everything that u wish 2 kno even 
if u hav 2 go clear 2 th President. Remem- 
ber it dont cost nuthin 2 ask & it mite save 
or mak th Cumpany a hole lot of muney 
or a nu customer. 

A fule ma pass as a wise man if he keeps 
his mouth shut but its a sinch he aint goin Z 
get eny further than publik opinion & that 
wil knot get him or his accessories eny 
donuts. 

In th Express biz u hav got 2 kno th Whys 
and th Whiches or u wont get kno place, so 
if u dont kno take mi advice & lern 2: fill 
yore bosses shues & i am shure yore time 
wil be as wel spent as the German treasury. 

After u get this in yore cranium u wil b 
sittin purty when old opportunity nocks on 
yore door. Th opportunity wil eventually 


RRO 
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Pres. Colidge sez: ‘“.. . . 


Do the days work and 
let the credit take care of it’s self 


cum of its own accord, so dont spoil it bi 
trying 2 force it. President Colidge sez, 
“Keep more on th shelves, not in the show 
windows. Do the days work and let the 
credit take care of it’s self.””’ So due not nip 
yore chances in th bud bi blowin about yore 
knowledge & ability caws a good man dont 
hav 2 brag on himself. 

Due rite & evrything wil cum out O. K. 
If we due Knot due rite we kno where we 
wil go when we die & if we dont due kr. 
work rite th Co. wil go with us. 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 


cently examined 20 cases of eggs in transit. 
In 19 of these cases, all of which had old 
fillers, there was an average of about 14% 
broken eggs. In the remaining case, which 
contained new fillers, there was but one 
cracked egg. Thereby hangs a tale. 


Brankel Aids Y. M. C. A. Drive 


AY, genares BRANKEL, well known 


contributor to THE MESSENGER, fe- 


cently made an oil painting ten feet square, 


a copy of Cushing’s “Vision.” The paint- 
ing was presented to the Railroad Y.M.C.A, 


Squibs 


To have friends, be one! 


Always be circumspect and courteous. 
Bear the faults of some, the impolite- 
ness of others, and pardon everybody 
sooner than yourself. 


In writing letters never show resent- 
ment or anger. The letter lives long 
after the cause of offense is forgotten. 


of St. Louis in conjunction with the cele- 
bration of that organization’s $3,000,000 
building fund drive, and received. consider- 
able local publicity. 


Fine Spirit at Rochester 

OCHESTER- expressmen showed a 

kindly consideration for Patrick Mc- 
Cabe when his 13-year-old son, Walter, was 
recently drowned, and sent a_ beautiful, 
floral piece to the funeral. Mr. McCabe 
was at one time foreman at Rochester and 
is now. messenger between that city and. 
East Salamanca. 


Ma Needn’t Worry 
My Grandpa has a nice big farm, 
It’s a long, long way from here, 
He raises lots of turkeys, 
And he sends us one each year. 
When Thanksgiving Day is getting close, 
Ma gets anxious, you can guess, 


But shucks! she needn’t worry— 
Gran’pa ships our turkey by express. 


L. E. Granger, Sr., Salt Lake City. 


Appreciations of American Express Services 


Foreign Shipping 

“The Hispano-Suiza motor car which was delivered to 
you in Paris for shipment from Bordeaux through the 
Panama Canal to Los Angeles has been received in excellent 
condition. I wish you would convey to the people who 
boxed this car my appreciation of the most excellent manner 
in which they performed their contract. The boxing was 
excellent, and the greasing and other covering of the car 
against the salt air afforded complete protection.” 


“In securing for me the $8.50 indemnity for the loss which 
I suffered through the damage to the clock which was 
sent to me from Switzerland in November, you have ac- 
complished the impossible.” 


“Please accept our thanks for your prompt action in 
stopping shipment of six cases of flour from Constantinople 


to Montreal.” 


Service to Travelers Abroad 


“The American Express Company is doing more to ad- 
vertise the United States all over the world than any other 
enterprise I know of. In nearly every large city of 
Europe, the Stars and Stripes are displayed in front of 
the offices of the American Express Company, and one 
who has never been in a land of strangers and strange 
customs cannot understand the thrill that comes as one 
walks down the streets of a strange city and sees the flag 
of his native land. The first impulse of every American 
is to rush into your office, introduce himself, and ask about 
the latest news from home. 

“T never before realized the extensive operations of your 
company, nor its facilities for making travel easy. It has 
lists of the best hotels the world over. I found it wonder- 
fully convenient to be able to step into an American Ex- 
press office and say: ‘I expect to be in Geneva, Rome, 
Venice, etc., on such-and-such a date; can you provide 
hotel accommodations?’ and on arrival at destination to 
have your uniformed man meet me at the station with 
hotel reservations, carriage waiting, and everything made 
ready for one’s comfort; ready to cash one’s Travelers 
Cheques, etc.” 


“Owing to the hordes of travelers, especially in lower 
Italy, hotel and railroad arrangements were most diffi- 
cult to make, and the invariable courtesy and valuable 
advice and assistance given my family were much appre- 
ciated. In Lucerne, where they arrived late in the eve- 
ning and found your office closed, one of your gentle- 
ment called at their hotel the following morning and asked 
if he could be of any assistance, as he ‘had heard that two 
ladies had tried to get into the office the night before.’ 
Your handling of mail was everywhere excellent, and your 
banking system quick and efficient. 

“The good service you are giving to Americans is now 
generally recognized.” 


Franconia World Cruise, 1923-4 


“We have found many delightful people on board, but 
none of the passengers stand any higher in our estimation 
than Dr. Babcock (the cruise director). He’s one in a 
thousand for such an undertaking as this—just as nice as he 
can be to everybody. All the members of the staff are, 
in fact, most capable and popular. I have no words com- 
prehensive enough to express my admiration for the way 
this cruise is being handled, nor my appreciation of the way 
the American Express Company is giving us good measure 
pressed down and running over for our money. We hear 
lots of other cruises from our guides on shore that make us 
appreciate our blessings.” 


“It has been a wonderful and delightful trip, and I have 
enjoyed every day. We have been exceptionally favored 
with smooth seas and a shining sun. I cannot speak too 
highly or praise too much your Company’s management of 
the cruise, for they grant every reasonable wish and do 
everything they can for the comfort and happiness of the 
passengers.” 


The Spirit of the Service 


“New York, 

“4°30 (PMs Marches: 
“American Express, 
“Shanghai. 

“Interview U. S. Consul immediately and ascertain all you 
can of condition of Mr. Reply immediately. 

A reply to this wire, stating that the sick person’s con- 
dition was serious, was received at 8:45 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning and communicated to his relatives, who pre- 
pared to sail for China. At 9 o’clock in the morning of 
the second day, however, a second cable was received, 
stating that the sick man had died, as a result of which his 
relatives cancelled their trip. They expressed their opinion 
that had they depended on any other agency to keep them 
informed of their relative’s condition, they might have been 
half way to China before learning of his death, and in 
making arrangements to have his ashes shipped to America 
wrote as follows: 

“It is impossible for us fully to express our appreciation 
of your kindness and courtesy to us during this trying 
time. It is certain that we shall not soon forget it.” 


“I would like to take this opportunity to thank the Amer- 
ican Express Company for their great kindness to me in 
this connection. We hear much about ‘soulless corpora- 
tions,’ but I have been brought to realize that some cor- 
porations, at least, are.made up of kind, helpful, and even 
sympathetic individuals, and for the evidence of this in the 
American Express Company I am deeply appreciative.” 


“You certainly relieved me of all the trouble that ordi- 
narily goes with such transactions, and I am sure that Mr. 
Skinner (the United States Consul General, London) will 
appreciate the courtesy your company has shown him.” 


« 
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Our New System of Handling Tracers 


Hereafter to be sent directly to District Accountants in charge of destination 
office records, thus saving time and getting more direct action 


N the first of this month the Com- 
() pany will install a new system of 

tracing that is calculated to accom- 
plish an economy of time and effort in 
handling these important matters. 

Hereafter, requests from shippers for 
specific information regarding their ship- 
ments will be forwarded by the agent at the 
shipping office, not to the local district ac- 
countant as heretofore, but to the district 
accountant in charge of the records of the 
destination office. 

The new system, which is a further im- 
provement of our service to the public, will 
not call for any change of method so far as 
the shippers themselves are concerned. They 
will continue to place their tracers with our 
local agents, but the method of handling 
within our own organization will be radi- 
cally changed. It is important, as it al- 
ways has been, that tracers received be 
handled promptly. 

Hereafter, when a tracer is received from 

a patron, the local agent receiving the 
papers consults his Official Directory of Ex- 
press Stations to determine the location of 
the district accountant in charge of the 
destination office, to whom the tracer should 
be sent. The agent sends him the original 
inquiry of the shipper, putting on it the 
simple notation “Please Comply.” 
When destination District Accountant 
finds clear record of delivery he will so ad- 
vise shipper direct, returning to him the 
original inquiry. In case delivery cannot be 
shown the tracer will be sent to the agent 
at point where shipment or tracer originated 
for further handling with the interested 
patron, 


Advantages of the New System 

It can be seen that this method relieves 
the local office of letter writing and main- 
taining files. Moreover, the shipper re- 
ceives his original inquiry back, so that he 
will understand just what shipment the in- 
formation covers. 

It is arranged that when an agent receives 
verbal requests by telephone or otherwise to 
trace shipments, he then makes up the 
proper tracer (Form 683) and sends it to the 
District Accountant in charge of the destina- 
tion office records. The desired reply will 


_ Fine for the Candy Trade 


66 T pays to have candy come direct to 

your store by express,” read a state- 
ment in a trade letter issued recently by 
President Chas. G. Guth of the Devoine Co., 
one of the largest candy companies in the 
United States. Mr. Guth stressed the fact 
that Express Service means fresh goods, 
quick turnover and free store-door delivery. 


be sent direct to the agent requesting it. 

In the case of C. O. D. shipments, the 
District Accountant will show the number 
and date of the C. O. D. money order and 
attach it to the shipper’s inquiry, which will 
be returned to the latter by U. S. mail, thus 
closing the matter. 

When tracers develop into claims, they 
are to be sent to the Claim Agents as soon 
as possible. 

The new system is explained in more de- 
tail in General Accounting Department’s 
Circular No. 114, issued November 1. Copies 
may be obtained by any agent or other em- 
ploye interested. 

Because of the importance of tnis change 
and its advantages to users of our service, 
it is very necessary for all employes who are 
in touch with the public to thoroughly un- 
derstand our new tracer system, so that they 
will be in a position to answer questions and 
make explanations when asked. 


M. T. Hanrahan Takes Part in 
National Safety Work 


T. HANRAHAN, Superintendent of 

, Vehicle Service at Chicago, was re- 
cently invited by Secretary Hoover of the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
serve on the committee of education at the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, held at Atlantic City on July 26th. 

Mr. Hanrahan attended the meeting, which 
lasted two days. The Educational Commit- 
tee was established as a permanent institu- 
tion with Mr. Hanrahan as one of its mem- 
bers. The Committee’s work, as indicated 
by its title, will be along educational lines 
and nation-wide in its scope. 

It is also interesting to know that the 
American Railway Express Company’s plan 
of educating chauffeurs, as followed in Chi- 
cago and described in THe Merssencer for 
January, 1924, met with the approval of the 
entire committee as being a model method 
of training chauffeurs on commercial vehi- 
cles, and it will probably be used quite ex- 
tensively by the committee as an example of 
an efficient scheme for this kind of educa- 
tional work. 


President Cowie Addresses Chicago 
Business Men 


Also speaks in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth on “Express—A 
Romance of Transportation” 


S the accompanying reproduction of a 

broadcast distributed by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce indicates, President R. 
E. M. Cowie addressed that body at the La 
Salle Hotel on Wednesday, October 15th. His 
talk was very well received and was quoted 
by several metropolitan newspapers, both of 
that city and others. 


ROBERT E. M. COWIE 


PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS CO. 


§ Speaker at The Chicago Association 
of Commerce meeting, Wednesday, 
October 15, 1924, at 12:15 p. tt, 
8) Main Dining Room, Hotel LaSalle. 


Mr. Cowie is one of our best known 

transportation executives, and as the head 
of a great organization, reaching all parts of the 
United States, his facilities for observing and 
interpreting business conditions are unexcelled. 
He will speak on “The Business Situation 
from an Express Standpoint.” 


Everybody interested in getting a line on 
the business outlook will wish to attend this 
meeting. 


q Allseats reserved. Apply on attached card. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 


Frank A. Mitchell, Chairman 
Ways and Means Committee 


“One of our best known transportation execu- 
tives,” read the notice of President Cowie’s visit to 


the Chicago Ohamber of Commerce 


Among some of the most interesting fea- 
tures of our President’s message was his state- 
ment that the quadrennial bugaboo of the 
presidential year seems to be almost entirely 
lacking in 1924. He pointed out that the 
volume of express business, one of the most 
reliable barometers of trade, had increased very 
materially in the past two months. The turn 
came about three months ago, he said, and 
today our business is on a level with that of 
a year ago, which was, in many respects, a 
phenomenal year. 

He attributed this condition to the fact that 
demand, owing largely to good crops, has caught 
up with supply; also to the settlement of the 
German question by the signing of the Dawes 
Plan. 

As usual in his addresses, Mr. Cowie did 
not lose the opportunity to tell his listeners 
something about our service, its outstanding 
features and aims. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note his reference to it as “the 
merchandise transportation de luxe. He also 
said that transportation service in general in 
the United States is the best in the world and 
rendered at the lowest rates in existence any- 
where. 

Subsequently Mr. Cowie spoke before the 
Railway Business Women’s Association, of St. 
Paul; the Civic and Commerce Association 
at Minneapolis; the Chamber of Commerce 
in Duluth and the Railway Express Club in 
Chicago. 
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Detroit People’s Outing 


HE A. R. E. Club of Detroit held its 

First Annual Barbecue and Field Day 
at Detroit Creamery Grove on September 
14th. Besides plenty of good “eats,” there 
was a varied program of entertainment. In 
a drawing for an Eureka vacuum cleaner the 
name of every club member present was 
placed in a box. Since it was the 14th day 
of the month, the 14th name drawn was se- 
lected to win, this being held by W. R. 
Gabbard. 

One feature of the sports was a “dress-up” 
race. Bundles containing ladies’ apparel 
were placed about 25 yards from the start- 
ing line. The boys raced for these bundles, 
stopped to don the contents of their bun- 
dles and then raced 25 yards more to the 
finish. Another feature was a contest where 
the ladies hurled rolling pins at a man’s head 
that was painted on a board. This afforded 
the husbands in the crowd a splendid chance 
to estimate the marksmanship of their 
spouses, a valuable bit of information for 
any husband to have. 


Shipping Turkeys to Market 


(Continued from page 5) 


venient container for dressed turkeys, which 
should always be iced to prevent heating and 
spoilage. There should be a layer of 
cracked ice in the bottom of the barrel, then 
a layer of turkeys, then another layer of ice, 
and so on until the barrel is nearly full. A 
liberal layer of cracked ice should be placed 
on top and if the shipping distance is long, 
good sized pieces should be used. Burlap 
makes a good cover for the shipment. 


Live Turkeys in Coops 


Coops for shipping live turkeys should be 
high enough to allow the birds to stand 
up. A coop three feet long, two feet wide 
and twenty inches high will accommodate 
Overcrowding is likely 


five or six turkeys. 


Winners in Third Quarter of 
Prize Division Contest 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Buffalo Division—J. J. 
Superintendent. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Southeastern Ohio Division—G. D. 
Curtis, Superintendent. 
SoUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Pamlico Division—W. Egleston, 
Superintendent. (Also winner in First 
Quarter. ) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Washington-Alaska Yukon Division— 
E. A. Muncey, Superintendent. 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Arkansas Division —E. FE. MHonn, 
Superintendent. 


Dowling 


to result in bruising, which causes dark 
spots on the dressed carcasses and conse- 
quently detract from their market value. It 
may even cause death and complete loss. 

If the birds are to be in transit only 
a few hours, they should not be fed before 
shipping. If they will not arrive until late 
afternoon or the next morning, it is better 
to feed and water them fairly liberally be- 
fore shipment to reduce shrinkage in weight 
en route. 

Either live or aressed turkeys should be 
shipped early enough to reach the market 
a full day or two before the holiday. Late 
arrivals may reach an overstocked market 
with prices declining. Arrival after the 
holiaay 1s almosi sure tu bring lower prices. 

In shipping to a live-turkey shipper or 
turkey-dressing establishment in the coun- 
try a greater allowance of time to reach the 
ultimate market must be made, for it may 
take from ten days to two weeks to assem- 
ble a carload shipment of either live or 
dressed turkeys and place it on the market 
by freight shipment in time for the holiday. 
In the case of sales for local consumption, 
delivery is not desired as a rule until the 
day preceding the holiday. 

It is always a temptation for turkey rais- 
ers to select the largest, finest birds and 


market them early. This is suicidal where 
the grower intends to. continue raising tur- 
keys in years to come. By doing this at 
Thanksgiving and again at Christmas, only 
the small, unthrifty birds are left. It is 
far better to select as many of the finest, 
largest, quickest-growing young birds as 
are needed to rear the next year’s flock and 
to send the rest to market. 


Recent Appointments 


FFECTIVE October Ist, Maurice A. 

Newfield was appointed Special Agent in 
Charge in the Empire State Department, with 
headquarters at 300 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
vice F. R. Durham, transferred. Mr. Newfield 
was succeeded as Special Agent at Newark, 
N. J., by Robert E. Dieckmann, whose head- 
quarters are at 24 Oriental Street. 


Cleveland and Chicago Express 
Teams Cross Bats 


FTER the Chicago Regional Accounting 
A Department team had won the champion- 

ship of the Chicago Railroad Baseball 
League for the third successive season, the 
Cleveland Operating Department team issued 
a challenge to General Auditor Richard Burr. 
In accepting, Mr. Burr sent a press account of 
the prowess of his team and a group picture 
of the players with this notation: “We don’t 
want to scare you, but this is what you’re up 
against.” 

The Chicago team arrived at Cleveland on 
Saturday morning, September 27th, and after 
a short visit to some of the local departments 
were taken to lunch and thence to Brookside 
Stadium for their practice preparatory to their 
game, which was called at 3:30 P. M. 

The Cleveland Amateur Baseball and Athletic 
Association loaned the services of four Class 
A umpires and two scorers to facilitate neu- 
tral and capable supervision of the play. 

The Cleveland boys outclassed their oppo- ~ 
nents by the score of 17 to 4, though, in justice 
to the Chicago team, it was said that the 


Annual outing of Agent R. C. Hite’s Seattle people, held at Angle Lake, near that city. The program for the day included a basket lunch, pathing, 
boating and a baseball game between the vehiclemen and “all comers”; also several’ contests for which prizes were awarded. Two of the guests of 


honor were General Manager E. M. Whittle, North Pacific Department, and’ Superintendent E. A. .Muncey, 


Washington-Alaska-Yukon . Division 
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accountants did not play the brand of ball 
which they had played all season. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Burr gave full credit 
to Cleveland for their victory, while the Cleve- 
land people attested to the good sportsmanship 
of their rivals, In fact, the affair did much 
to cement the good feeling existing between the 
express people of these two respective cities. 

After the game both teams, officials, umpires, 
scorers and several royal rooters dined at the 
Olmstead Hotel, and enjoyed a program 
of special music, songs and recitations. Messrs. 
Burr, Bennett, Dove and Manager Kluytman 
of the Chicago party gave short addresses in 
response to Superintendent A. C. White’s mes- 
sage of welcome and cheer. 

Considerable publicity was given to the game 
by the Cleveland newspapers and the follow- 
ing box score is from the Plain-Dealer: 


Cleveland ARHOA Chicago ARHOA 
obD, 2b2....4.3°2 0.5 Schmidt, ss... 5000 2 
M’Don’gh, 3b. 4 3 3 2 3 Pormansere buss nonO, cane, 
Barto, Cl. :...s 5) 4) Kreis’ger, cf.. 41140 
Lawrence, rf.. 5 4 300 | Beranek, If... 41230 
Brunner, co eS PRT ge | Lachele, 3b... 4°12 1 1 
Herdman, 1b. 00020 Kane, 1b-p... 40935 
Newman, ss...5 1211 hers: matte cere Sal 00250 
Kolar, lf.....« 20100 Lehnhardt, p.. 40151 
Hennings, lf.. 3 1110 | Webert, c....20020 
Rosicker, c... 41271 Sebele ict. ac 2070. 3) 0 
Bender, c..... 00010 
Miller, p..... ch ale Caata ee) Totals ....3748 24 11 
Perz, p 00000 

Totals .. 4017 19 27 13 
PR OLATEC Git et ea cisici os celers;3.0,0:0:0, 40046021 *—17 
BREREAR OR Ueietetalc! sicielsaic wie wise 3s:8\e 01001002 0— 4 


Errors—Lawrence, Rosicker, Porman, Lachele, Theis, 
Webert (3). Two-base hits— Robb, McDonough, 
Barto (2), Lawrence, Brunner, Lachele, Lehnhardt. 
Three-base hits — McDonough, Lawrence, Brunner, 
Newman. Home runs—Hennings, Kreisinger. Stolen 
bases—McDonough, Barto (2), Lawrence, Brunner, 
Rosicker, Porman. Sacrifice—McDonough. Bases on 
balls—Off Miller, 1; off Lehnhardt, 4; off Kane, 3. 
Struck out—By Miller, 7; by Perz, 1; by Lehnhardt, 
4; by Kane, 1. Umpires—Forch, Miller, Connor and 
Kittle. Scorer—Durivage. 


Fast Nine at Jacksonville 
UR office at Jacksonville, Fla. feels 
that it has a baseball team far above 
the average. And rightly so! In a local 
Commercial League it won 13 out of 15 games 
played. It copped the pennant 
for the first half of the season 
and finished second in the sec- 
ond half. It also won a silver 
loving cup for having the least 
number of runs. scored against 
it by all opponents in the fif- 
teen games—-17 in all. Five of 
the team’s victories were shut- 
outs. 
Three of the players who dis- 
tinguished themselves particu- 
larly were pitcher Topping 
who twirled a no-hit, no-run 
game, only one opponent reach- 
ing first base and that on an 
error; pitcher Carter, who al- 
lowed but two-third earned 
runs per game; and left fielder 
Burney, whose batting average 
was 600 for the season, the sec- 
ond highest in the league. 
The team may be identified 
in the picture to the right as 
follows: (top row), Manager 


Commercial League. 


The Film Speaks 


Only a little tin box of film, 
Just a can of lots of fun; 
In other words, a ‘“Movie’—. 
At your theatre I am run. 
I might be Charlie Chaplin 
With his funny little step, 
Or possibly Theda Bara, 
The “champ” of all the “vamps,” 
Or funny “Snub” Pollard 
In a homely looking tramp. 
So load me on the first train, 
Be sure to start me right, 
And please don’t carry me by, 
For I’m scheduled for tonight. 
By G. F. Williams. - 


Kennelly; General Agent J. T. Montgom- 
ery; McFarlan, lb; W. E. Smith, c; Top- 
ping, p; Burney, lf; Haven, c; Myra, out- 
fielder; Davis, outfielder; Carter, p; Termi- 
nal Agent R. E. Lewis; Depot Agent R. F. 
Meares. (Bottom row) M. M. Smith, out- 
fielder; C. K. Smith, 2b; Fulmer, utility in- 
fielder; Blackman, utility; Moss, ss (cap- 
tain); W. Mizelle, p; Stokes, 3b; Dinkins, 
outfielder. 

Two members of the team were absent 
when the picture was taken—Larry Mizelle, 


The crack American Railway Express baseball team at Jacksonville, Florida. 
They won 13 out of 15 games last season, capturing the pennant in the local 


They played fast ball and one of their members was 
recruited by the Boston Braves of the National League 


pitcher, and Herbert Thomas, outfielder. 
The latter went with the Boston Braves on 
August 28th and has been making good in 
fast company. He is still on the seniori:. 
roster of the vehicle department at Jacksun- 
ville, however, according to General Agent 
Montgomery, and is expected (at this writ- 
ing) to return to the Service at the close 
of the Major League season. 


Good Meeting at Alexandria 
N unusually enthusiastic Right Way 
meeting was held at Alexandria, La., 

recently. Route Agent Charles McNeill pre- 
sided. That office, a heavy transfer point, 
is the second largest in the Louisiana Divi- 
sion, and no doubt had considerable to do 
with that Division’s winning of the Prize 
Contest banner in the last quarter of 1922, 
three quarters in 1923 and first two quarters 
of 1924. Incidentally, Alexandria recently 
received four motor trucks to replace horse- 
drawn vehicles. 


“Pigs Ain’t Pigs” 

Y this time no expressman doubts that 
B “Pigs Is Pigs,” but Little Rock, Ark., 
recently experienced an incident which seemed 
to prove that “Pigs Ain’t Pigs.” Six guinea 
pigs were shipped and only three delivered, the 
animals having developed cannibalistic tenden- 
cies. 

Expert breeders claim that this may happen 
even when stock is most highly bred. Con- 
sequently, express people could hardly be held 
responsible for such occurrences, which does 
not mean, however, that they shouldn’t be on 
the lookout for them or try to prevent them. 


A Peculiar Problem 

OME time ago a party who had been 

injured had a leg amputated in a hospi- 
tal at Marion, O. The leg was placed in 
a casket and shipped to Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, by American 
Railway Express. Two times 
the first-class passenger rate 
was assessed. 

Several days later the party 
died, and the corpse was ex- 
pressed to Mt. Vernon, also at 
two times first-class passenger 
rate, making a. total charge of 
four times first-class passenger 
rate on one body. Now E. J. 
Saiter, Agent at Marion, asks: 
“Please advise whether the cor- 
rect rates were used in each 
case.” 


The answer is that the rate 
in the case of the corpse was 
correct, but the shipment of the 
leg should have been assessed 
as ordinary merchandise, since 
it is not covered by the Classi- 
fication. (Rule 1, Paragraph 
(a), Classification 28.) 
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Spot Billing Used at 
Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 4) 
minutes, receipts to Dawson on one 
copy of form 5024, a copy of which 
is retained by Myers for re-checking 
in the Value Room. Shipments are 
moved to the Value Room where they 
are assorted for runs and dispatched 
on first available train. 

After the value shipments have been 
disposed of, the ordinary merchandise 
freight is handled by Driver Imhoff 
who delivers same to Dawson and 
McCarey. The latter weighs the ship- 
ment, calls off the marks, article, etc., 
to Dawson who in turn verified it 
against a copy of express receipt 
which Imhoff has delivered to him. If 
found correct, Dawson waybills it after 
which it is promptly assorted to wait- 
ing trailer trucks. After Imhoff’s load 
is completely checked, Dawson signs 
Imhoff’s form 1238 and records what- 
ever exceptions he has found, such 
as receipts improperly prepared, ship- 
per’s name omitted, errors in mark- 
ing on packages, etc. At the close 
of his day’s work, Dawson reports all 
irregularities to the agent who handles 
them for correction. 

There were a few difficulties with 
the system at first, but it was soon 
working remarkably well and became 
the means of avoiding the errors that 
were prevalent under the former sys- 
tem. In fact, complaints of over- 
charges, errors in billing, and similar 
troubles have been almost entirely eliminated. 

Moreover, the new system proved economical 
and it also expedited the movement of traffic. 
It is now possible to dispatch more business on 
early trains, thus relieving the congestion on 
the platforms. As a matter of fact, it virtual- 
ly solved the terminal troubles at Pittsburgh. 


City Manager Johnson Enthusiastic 
The present method of billing has resulted 


in the more rapid releasing of vehicles in the - 


evening. There is no confusion as to where 
a driver will back in to unload, for there is 
a place assigned to each routeman. His freight 
is billed as fast as it is unloaded and there is 
no delay in the checking. The waybill clerk 


A section of the On Hand Department (above) and of the 
District Accounting Bureau, each of which occupies about 
half of the upper floor in the new garage building at Denny 


and Miflin Streets, Pittsburgh 


also makes the abstract, which is an added ad- 
vantage. 

City Manager Johnson is enthusiastic about 
the new system and had this comment to offer: 

“Progressive officials welcome suggestions 
for the better handling of our business and 
many modest suggestions have proven of inesti- 
mable value. In developing this system at 
Boston, General Manager Emery of the New 
England Department has contributed another 
epochal scheme for expediting and improving 
our operations. It is worthy of consideration 
and adoption generally. If it is successful at 
Pittsburgh with this city’s congested platforms, 
it is workable almost everywhere.” 


A Wide-Awake Agent 

TT T is generally felt that agents located near 

schools and colleges have the best op- 
portunity to secure students’ baggage busi- 
ness, for they are able to solicit from the 
student bodies en mass, particularly when 
the school terms are about to end and the 
students depart for their homes. 

However, Agent J. R. Sterenberg of 
Wheaton, Illinois, sees no reason why we 
shouldn’t handle the business both ways. 
This Fall there were 39 students who went 
to college from Wheaton, and 34 of them 
shipped their baggage via the A. R. E. It 
is interesting to note, also, that their trunks 
were forwarded to 17 different colleges 
throughout the land. 


More “Speed Kings” 
HE latest item published in THe Mes- 
SENGER relative to fast time made by 
routemen (September issue) has evoked two 
more challenges. 

H. W. Kobdle, Driver at York, Pa., using 
a single horse-drawn vehicle, recently deliv- 
ered 272 shipments in a shift of eight hours. 

At the same time, Agent W. P. Hobart, of 
Jackson, Michigan, says he wishes to throw 
Driver A. C. Beck’s hat into the ring. This 
routeman made 276 deliveries (328 pieces) 
from 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., with one hour 
out for lunch. His route is in the business 
district and comprises about 20 blocks. 


An Interesting Letter 


66 ORTY years ago I was checked in as 

F agent at this place by Mr. J. H. Bull, 
Route Agent of the old Adams Express Co.. 
with Mr. H. Bimple as Superintendent.” 
Thus read an interesting letter recently re- 
ceived by Superintendent G. D. Curtis and 
Route Agent M. E. Wilson from A. B. Kirk- 
endall, Agent at Creola, Ohio. 

“T have not been your best agent by any 
means,” the letter continued, “but there never 
has been but two claims filed from this office 
and the damages in one of these instances 
only occurred at this place. 

“I cannot hope to be with you as long as 
I already have been, but I wish to say that 
I hold all my superior officers in high esteem, 
especially with whom I come into intimate 
contact, and hope and pray that our lives 


Part of the Pittsburgh Vehicle Department. 


Even though only 45 of the 65 motor trucks 


employed and none of the 64. horse-drawn 
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may be so arranged that when we make our 
final run or send in our final account that the 
Great Accountant, the Recording Angel, will 
check it up clear, and the approving ‘well 
done’ may be given us.” ) 


A Unique Announcement 
R. and Mrs. W. A. White, the former 
of whom is Rate Revising Clerk in 
the Kansas City District Accounting Bureau, 
recently announced to their “friends and 
shipmates everywhere” the launching of 
“small craft” upon the “sea of life.” The 
unique announcement card also continued 
the metaphor by describing the “craft” thus: 


a Name, Jack Allen White 

b Displacement, eight pounds, two ounces. 
c Length, all over, twenty-one inches. 

d Draft, in tub, four inches. 

e Beam, Sun-beam. 

f Color, pink-white. 

g Trimmings, blue eyes, brown hair. 

h Condition of hull and machinery, excellent. 
i Horsepower, lungs, four blocks. 


A Waybill for “One Slave” 


VERY interesting feature in the A. R. E. 
A exhibit at the N. Y. State Fair was the 
display of various kinds of waybills used by 
the Company in handling its vast and varied 
business and a number of historical docu- 
ments, including early express receipts, time- 
tables and tariffs. The most unusual of these 
was an Adams Express Company receipt of 
1861 for “one slave.” This made it appar- 
ent that in Civil War days express companies 
did transport “human beings,” although that 
is strictly against the rules today. 


Would Send ’Em to Jail 


N a letter to Superintendent of Claims 

-H. M. James, an egg shipper recently 
stated that he thought every express handler 
who tipped a case of eggs up on end “should 
be sent to the ‘pen’ so that he could not get 
back into the service.” 

We quote part of Mr. James’ reply: 

“To my mind, that would be rather severe, 
because while we do perhaps have a few mis- 
guided individuals in our organization who 
might be so careless as to mishandle cases 
of eggs in this way, I feel jubilant at the 
careful manner in which the average express- 
man handles eggs and other fragile ship- 


ie 


The picture above shows one of the tractors pulling a train 
of trailers such as are used in the “unit system” at Pitts- 
burgh. Below is a section of the “perishable” room at the 


P. & L. E. Depot 


ments. We have never claimed to be per- 
fect, but in the last few years we have found 
that the expressmen who do not handle goods 
carefully are the exception, and that excep- 
tion is growing less and less all the time.” 


Death of “Prince” Lamented 
66 RINCE” was a favorite among the 

P citizens of Winterset, Iowa, because 
of which the Winterset News saw fit to pub- 
lish a detailed account of his recent death 
and service record. This sorrel veteran had 
spent sixteen of his twenty-five years in the 
Express Business. He was sent to Win- 
terset from Chicago, so that his duties might 
be lighter during his later years. 


Pittsburgh—Our Ninth 
City 
(Continued from page 3) 
junior high schools, 100 kindergartens 
and 4 normal schools for teachers. 

The city is progressive. As the site 
of Carnegie Institute, Mellon Institute 
and Pittsburgh University, it isa cen- 
ter of scientific research. Moreover, 
it is never forgetful of civic improve- 
ments. Its latest achievement in this 
respect was the construction of the 
Liberty Tunnels, vehicular tubes con- 
necting the city proper with South- 
West Pittsburgh and the Dormont and 
South Hills sections. 

These tunnels run under a veritable 
mountain and are over a mile in length, 
the longest tunnels for vehicles in the 
world. They were completed in Sep- 
tember of last year, at a cost of $6,- 
000,000. There are two tubes, one for 
southbound and one for northbound 
traffic, with passageways connecting 
them at intervals of 500 feet. Each 
tube is 26 feet wide, with a four foot 
sidewalk for pedestrians on each side, 
and is electrically lighted and me- 
chanically ventilated. 

Each tunnel has handled as many 
as 1,200 vehicles per hour, but the 
average number of vehicles passing 
through the tubes is 300 per hour, 
except on Sundays and holidays when 
it reaches a very much higher figure. 
The speed of vehicles in the tubes is 
limited to 25 miles per hour. They 
eliminate a steep mountain grade and shorten 
the distance two and a half miles. 


Spirit of the City 

The spirit of Pittsburgh is progressive in it- 
self. Its citizens regard their great metrop- 
olis as one of the world’s workshops. They 
take pride in the fact that the city plays such 
an important role in the economic life of the 
nation. It might be said, in fact, that they like 
to feel that the welfare of the country de- 
pends on their own industry and production— 
less in conceit than in civic pride. And Amer- 
ican Railway Express people in Pittsburgh, 
like their fellow citizens, are imbued with this 
same spirit. They are doing their best to serve 
their city and to make the world go round. 


vehicles appear here, the picture presents quite a formidable array. Incidentally, the tendency at Pittsburgh is toward motorization. 
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Served in Franco-Prussian War 
ee ee ae ERNARD 
HANSEN, born 
in Germany, learned 
at an early age the 
saddler trade. After 
the Franco-German 
War, in which he 


served as a _ Ser- 
geant in the cav- 
alry, he came to 


America and _ ulti- 
mately entered the 
Sled) Vice mol mine 
Adams Express 
Company as a har- 
ness maker, at Cin- 
cinnati. He also 
served in the same 
capacity with the A. R. E. until pensioned 
on September Ist of this year. 


In Same Office for 50 Years 


N G. D. Bossard, the Pittston, Pa., office 
I employs a veteran of 54 years’ service. 
Mr. Bossard, who now serves as Cashier, 
began work at that place under his father. 
the late Daniel G. Bossard, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Agent. “G. D.” has the distinc- 
tion of having been employed for 50 years 
in the same block and on the same street— 
Water Street, that city. His co-workers say 
that without him something would seem to 
be missing in the Pittston office. 


Bernard Hansen 


He’s a Veteran Twice Over 


Cos HENRY BEEBEE, veteran of the 
Civil War of the Express Service, hav- 
ing formerly served for 42 years as Agent for 
the American Express at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
recently celebrated his 86th birthday anni- 
versary. Col. Beebee still enjoys good health, 
despite his age, and has a son who is one of 
the Company’s reliable’ messengers in the 
Trans-Missouri Department. 


Was Commended by Local Paper 
M F. QUINN, Chenoa, IIl., retired recent- 

YA. ly with 46 years and 7 months’ serv- 
ice to his credit. He began at that point in 
1877, as Transferman. Seven years later he 


became Agent, and has served in that capac- 
ity with the United States, National. and 


It was a happy reunion when pensioner C. E, Johnson 
ot Anderson, Ind., recently visited his sun, C. W., at 
San Pedro, Cal., where the latter and his wife (left) 
serve as agent and cashier, respectively. Another 
son, C. G., who appears at the right with his wife, 
is an expert accountant at Berkeley, Cal. Seated in 
front is Mr. and Mrs. C. E.’s daughter, Lucile 


With Records Unblemished and Loyalty Untarnished 


American Railway Express ever since until 
his retirement. 

One of the prized possessions of Mr. Quinn 
is a book kept by his predecessor, J. S. Cot- 
ter, in which consignees receipted for their 
shipments. Mr. Quinn has been active in 
community affairs, having served as alder- 
man, member of the school board and justice 
of the peace. The last position he holds at 
the present time. In referring to his retire- 
ment, a local newspaper commended him for 
the courteous and efficient service which he 
always gave. 


Celebrated His 93rd Birthday 


ILLIAM SHEFFER, one of the oldest 
pensioners in the State of New York, 
recently celebrated his 93rd birthday anni- 
versary. Mr. Sheffer, who for more than 40 
years ran as Messenger on the D. & H. be- 
tween Fort Edward and Glens Falls, was 
pensioned 14 years ago. He is also a Civil 
War veteran. 


Nominated as Mayor of His Town 


HE recent re- 
tirement on 
pension of George 
T. Everitt, one of 
the Company’s ster- 
ling messengers, 
marked the end of 
a 50-year service 
record. This old- 
timer has always 
been loyal to the 
core, and it was due 
only to his well ad- 
vanced age of 74 
years that he con- 
sidered retirement. 
Mr. Everitt began 
with the old D., L. 
& W. Express Com- 
pany. In fact, he was one of but two mes- 
sengers who comprised the messenger force 
of that Company at the time. aS 
In those days all freight was billed on a 
blanket bill of 100 entries. At night messen- 
gers worked by tallow candles, and were 
limited to three candles a week. Lanterns 
were a scarce article. 
Mr. Everitt’s run has always been between 
Dover and Hoboken, New Jersey, on the 
Lackawanna Railroad, although the past five 
years he has also run between Summit and 
Gladstone, New Jersey. ik 
This veteran comes from an old family of 
Hackettstown, N. J., in whose affairs he has 
always been active. In addition to having 
served as financial secretary and trustee of 
the local Methodist Church over a number of 
years, he is now President of its official 
board. He has also been City Clerk, Secre- 
tary of the local Board of Trade, Chief of 
the Fire Department, and for the past thirty- 
three years has served as Financial Secretary 
of the New Jersey State Firemen’s Relief As- 
sociation. If that is not enough, he was 
nominated in the last primaries as Mayor of 
his town, even though he is a Republican 
and the town is strongly Democratic. 


Mr. and Mrs. Everitt 


Mr, Everitt is also prominent in the Ma-- 
sonic Fraternity, and now holds the. hon-: 


orable office of District Deputy. ae: 

At various times during his career 
Everitt was offered the agency at Dover, 
Morristown and Summit, N. J., as well as the 
position of Chief Messenger, but he ‘always 


yt 


a Mr. 


J. M. Jones of Piermont, N. Y., recently acted as 
host at a reunion of veteran messengers, each of 
whom had been in the service 30 years or more. 
Left ta right: (standing) J. M. Jones, Walter Titus, 


Frank Brown, Thomas Martin, R. A. Nancarrow, 
L. Voglezang, Thomas McLaughlin; (front) R. H. 
t Connelly and J. M. Teeple 


preferred to retain his run as messenger 
rather than sever home ties. - 
Mr. Everitt has given a college education 
to his three sons, all of whom are happily 
married and holding splendid positions. 


Has 57 Years to His Credit 
S.. MORRISSEY, Peoria, Illinois, was 
e recently pensioned after 57 years of 
faithful service. Mr. Morrissey began as a 
driver at Peoria, but for the last 55 years of 
his career served as messenger, several of 
which were spent on a run between Peoria 
and Springfield. 


Kokomo Expressman Retires 
A P. STRAYER, On Hand Clerk at Ko- 
ekomo, Indiana, was recently retired 
after 24 years of service at that place. Mr. 
Strayer’s total service, rendered with the 
Wells Fargo, the United States and the A. 
R. E., amounted to 31 years. 


Has Seen Many Changes at Newark — 


RANK AG- 

‘NEW; Newark, 
Ohio, who recently 
applied: for. a pen- 
sion, is..a real. old- 
timer in the busi- 
ness. He ‘began 
with the old B. & 
O.- Express; Com- 
pany at that place 
back in 1883. At 
that time Newark 
had a population of 


Free eer 8,000. Today _ its 
population is 28,- 

000. 
Mr. Agnew has seen many changes. He 


remembers when Newark was served with 
but two express wagons. In those days 
Newark’s traffic consisted principally of fish 
from Sandusky and oysters and fruit from 
Baltimore. All “empties” were returned free 
of charge. ; 

Drivers carried a large book for signatures, 
most of which became illegible by the time 
the book was filled. The book was often 


> 


lost off the seat of the wagon, but invariably _ 


returned. “We have benefited much from 
the experience of the early days,” says Mr. 
Agnew, “but, for that matter, there is, always 
room for improvement in the present.” 
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T Buffalo, N. Y., there are 
fourteen “Rocks of Gi- 
braltar” whose total years of 
Express Service approximate 
603, an average of 43 years, and 
they’re all still on active duty. 
The gold star is awarded to 
George A. Perry, whose 59 
years of service stand out 
like a beacon. He entered the 
employ of the United States 
Express Company in 1865 at 
Corning, N. Y., and later be- 
came Route Agent. He sub- 
sequently served with the 
American and with the Adams, 
and now holds an important 
clerical position at Curtiss 
Street Terminal. 
George H. Stannard began 
with the American at Canand- 
aigua, N. Y., in 1871. He be- 
came Agent at Seneca Falls, 


N. Y.; then Messenger and of the page. 
Train Agent. He will be re- 
called by many on the N. Y. 
Central Lines in the Empire State. His 


cheery smile as trains rolled into stations 
made many feel the better for the day’s 
work ahead. 

_ Alfred Goodes entered the service of the 
American in 1880, at Bradford, Pa. For sev- 
eral years he ran as Messenger on the New 
York Central between Buffalo and New 
York. He is known for his thoroughness 
and his willingness to go out of his way to 
help others. 

Henry A. Oberlin began at Buffalo as a 
Driver for the United States Express Com- 
pany, in 1882. Many patrons along his vari- 
ous routes remember him for his kindliness. 
At present he is serving at Curtis Street 

Perhaps one of the best known veterans 
in the group is “Hughie” McColl, Money 
Clerk at Green Street Terminal, who began 
with the American in 1883. Born in Scot- 
land, he brought with him that “Highland” 
stability which has endeared him to his as- 
sociates. 

“Herbie” Hoag began with Wells Fargo 
as a Driver, in 1886. His service has been 
faithful and conscientious. He won the 
friendship of many patrons and was always 
able to show increases in business on his 
toutes. He is now at Main and Erie Streets. 

Another ex-Wells Fargo Driver on Buf- 
falo’s honor roll is Edward Diebold. He 
entered the service in 1886 and now serves 
as Money Driver.. He is very popular with 
his patrons. 

“Archie” ‘Livingston began with the Amer- 
ican in the On Department at Buffalo, in 
1886. His systematic ways and careful at- 
tention to this important branch of the busi- 
ness have prevented many a loss and. com- 
plaint. 

Joseph Y. Johnston entered the service: of 

e American at New York, as a Driver, in 


a 


J. Y. Johnston 


Butfalo’s Honor Roll 


Eight of the veterans on Buffalo’s Honor Roll, with six more appearing at the bottom 
Left to right: A. Livingston, G. H. Stannard, G. A. Perry, H. McColl, 


H. Hoag, A. Goodes, H. A. Oberlin and E, Diebold 


1882. He filled various positions in that city, 
finally attaining the depot agency at 48th 
Street. In 1904 he was appointed Depot 
Agent at Buffalo, and in 1910, General Agent. 
At the time of the consolidation, Mr. John- 
ston was made Chief Clerk of the No Mark 
Department and has filled the positions of 
On-Hand Clerk, Route Agent and Agent. At 
present. he is On-Hand Clerk ‘and is 
familiarly known in Express circles as “J. Y.” 

Fred Whatley entered the service of the 


A Bit of Wholesale Sentiment 


HOUGH he 

celebrated his 
70th birthday anni- 
versary on October 
bye, TE ae el ger lke o NG 
Small, of the Chat- 
tanooga Regional 
Accounting Depart- 
ment, is “still as full 
of pep as a cayenne 
pod.” These are his 
own words, taken 
from a, little re- 
minder which he 
sent to his friends 
and which.§ also 
breathed this bit of optimism: 

“Today (October 15th) I reach on Life's 
journey the 70th mile post, and taking one 
consideration with another, I have found this 
to be a good old world filled with good men 
and better women. 

“As I have traveled the road I have lost 
all animosities and am offering no reward for 
their recovery. 

“T thank the Father for manifold blessings, 
and send you my greeting of friendship.” 


Frank Small 


7 eee ceacaaecaranaet 


G. W. Schworm 


S. J. McDonald 


National at Ellenville, N. Y., 
as a Driver, in 1888. at the 
huge salary of $20.00 per 
month. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed Messenger, and in 1893 
he returned to Ellenville as 
Agent, remaining there until 
1901, when he was appointed 
Agent for the Adams at Scran- 
ton. In 1906 he was transferred 
to Buffalo in a clerical capacity 
and is now employed at Green 
Street Terminal. 

George W. Schworm entered 
the services of the American 
as a Wagon Helper, in 1889, 
and filled the position of Money 
Wagon Driver for that Com- 
pany and for the American 
Railway Express Company un- 
til May, 1920, when he was 
transferred to terminal duties 
at Curtiss Street. 

Charles I. Watson entered the 
service of the American as a 
Clerk, at Buffalo, in 1881. In 
1891 he was appointed Agent at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., in 1904 a Clerk at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and in 1905 again returned to the 
agency of North Tonawanda. From 1911 up 
to the present time Mr. Watson has served 
as Messenger on various branches: of the 
New York Central Railroad, and is now run- 
ning between Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. 


Samuel J. McDonald entered the service 
of the Adams at Greenville, Pa., as a Driver, 
in 1886, and successfully filled the positions 
of Transferman at Erie, Messenger on the 
Erie and Philadelphia, Transferman at Pitts- 
burgh, and Foreman at Buffalo. At the time 
of the consolidation he was made Night 
Agent at the, D., L. & W. Terminal, Buf- 
falo, and since then has been employed as 
Foreman and as Messenger between Buffalo 
and Suspension Bridge. 


Stephen D. Germond entered the service of 
the old Delaware-Lackawanna Express Com- 
pany in 1877, as a Clerk at Binghamton, 
N. Y. In 1885 he was appointed Agent at 
Ithaca, N. Y., which position he occupied 
until 1886, when the Company was absorbed 
by the United States Express. Mr. Germond 
was then appointed Chief Clerk to the Super- 
intendent: of the Erie Express at. Elmira, 
N.Y. In December of the same year he was 
appointed Route Agent at Elmira, N. Y., 
which position he held until March 16, 1888, 
when that Company was absorbed by the 
Wells Fargo & Company Express. He was 
then appointed Route Agent at Elmira, and 
for. the Wells Fargo successively received 
appointments as Agent, Elmira; Agent, Buf- 
falo; General Agent, Buffalo; Acting Super- 
intendent, Buffalo; and on July 1, 1918, was 
appointed Chief Clerk to the General Man- 
ger at Buffalo. Mr. Germond is now Agent 
at Main and Erie Streets. 


S. D. Germond F. Whatley 
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Integrity to the Nth Degree 

OME months ago New York City news- 
S papers heralded the honesty of a taxi 
driver who found a pocketbook containing a 
substantial sum of money in his cab and 
returned it to its 
rightful owner. 
Commendable as 
that deed was, taxi 
drivers by no means 
have a monopoly 
on integrity. 

One day last Au- 
gust Bert Osborne, 
Driver for the 
Company at Shel- 
byville, Indiana, 
found a purse con- 
taining $250 in cur- 
rency and two dia- 
mond rings, while 
on his delivery 
route. The wallet, 
found not in a cab but on the street, might 
easily have been kept by him unknown to 
anyone. But Osborne did the honorable 
thing and successfully located the owner. 

Osborne has been in the wagon service for 
several years, having been formerly em- 
ployed by the Adams Express Company. He 
is the father of twelve children, ten of whom 
are living at home and two married. 


Driver Bert Osborne, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


A Fast Waybill Team 


By W. O. Elder, Depot Agent, Columbus, O. 
ROM time to time THE MESSENGER 
has published items in regard to speedy 
performance and not very long ago Mr. 
Richards of Pittsburgh complimented one of 
his waybill clerks on the ability to make one 
thousand waybills during an eight-hour shift. 
At Columbus we have a team in Waybill 
Clerk W. H. Hoover and Caller C. E. Fraa- 
cisco who can, I believe, equal the perform- 
ance of any other two men in similar posi- 
tions. These men have averaged 800 way- 
bills a day for some time, and on the first 
two days of July of this year they made 
1,104 and 1,056 waybills, respectively, in their 
eight hours of duty. Moreover, this team 
produces waybills which are as legible and 
accurate as their work is rapid. 
Incidentally, Mr. Hoover, while highly effi- 


W. H, Hoover 


Cc. E. Francisco 


cient as an expressman, also has ambitions 
in other directions. He, at this writing, is 
seeking the nomination as representative in 
the next State Legislature, and from all in- 
dications stands a pretty good chance of 
being successful. 


Long Ride for a Pup 
rar4 LONDIKE,” a malamute pup, was 

K delivered to his proud owner in 
Indianapolis after a long but comfortable 
journey by express. On the top of the crate 
was a note revealing this bit of Klondike’s 
history. 

“My name is Klondike. I am a work dog 
of the Eskimos. Am eight weeks old and 
have a good disposition. I came from the 
upper north bend of the Yukon River, 
twenty-five miles within the Arctic Circle, 
and that is quite a trip for a tender pup of 
my age. Please give me plenty of water and 
food, but no uncooked meat. Thanks!” 


IN MEMORIAM 


ee 

Yates C. Lawson, for several years a pen- 
sioner, died at his home in Soquel, California, 
September 2nd, 1924. Mr. Lawson was con- 
nected with the Auditing Department of 
Wells Fargo & Company,-located in San 
Francisco, back in the ’80s, and when that 
department was moved to New York, Mr. 
Lawson went with it, later returning to Cal- 
ifornia, where he was employed in special 
work until he was pensioned. Mr. Lawson 
was a native of Scotland. He was the or- 
ganizer of the Scottish Bowling Association 


Some agent somewhere is probably extremely peeved because he has received no reply to his note 


of Sept. 2%th, ’24, reproduced here from a photostat. 
show who wrote it, or what agent is expected to comply 


There is nothing but the handwriting to 


. 


and a member of the St. Andrews Society. 
He is survived by a widow. 

Charles H. Gardiner, for several years Sec- 
retary of Wells Fargo & Company, died very 
suddenly at his home in San Francisco last 
July. Mr. Gardiner was one of the promi- 
nent Wells Fargo veterans, and his passing 
was regretted by all who knew him. 

hi iond o he -sthe 
death on Septem- 
ber 2nd of Rose F. 
Heinzelman, at the 
early age of - 39 
years, the Tariff 
Department in New 
York has lost one 
of its most faithful 
workers. 

Miss Heinzelman 
entered the service 
he Old Conference 
Committee as typist in April, 1907, being 
transferred to the Tariff Bureau when the 
Companies were consolidated in 1918. 

Miss Heinzelman will long be remembered 
by her fellow workers for her many acts of 
kindness, and even death itself could not 
rob her of her cheerful smile, 

Edward L. Sullivan, District Accountant at 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly on September 
24th. Mr. Sullivan entered the service of 
the Adams Express Company, April 4th, 1882, 
as a Label Boy. He held many minor posi- 
tions until 1906, when he was appointed Chief 
Clerk in the Local Settling Bureau. He later 
served in the capacity of City Route Agent, 
Local Accountant, Traveling Auditor, and 
Assistant Superintendent of the Adams Ex- 
press Company. When the Boston District 
Accounting Bureau was established in 1920, 
Mr. Sullivan was placed in charge, which 
position he held at the time of his death. 
He was a resident of North Dorchester, 
where he was very popular and held in high 
esteem. Representatives from the American 
Railway Express Company came from many 
places in New England to pay their final 
tribute of respect. The active bearers in- 
cluded W. C. Bradley, Daniel F. Dilworth, 
Daniel F. Walsh and J. J. McClory, the latter 
two from New York. Mr. Sullivan was be- 
loved by all who knew him and his eight 
surviving children received messages of sor- 
row from all parts of the country. 

Robert Franklin Brindley, pensioner, died 
at. the age of 71 at his home in Erie, Pa. 
After 4214 years of faithful service to the 
Express Company he was pensioned and for 
the past 10 years has devoted his time to 


Miss Heinzelman 


overseeing a ranch which he owned in Selah. 


His passing is deeply regretted by all who 
knew him. 
Just as THE MESSENGER was going to press, 
we were advised of the death of Alfred 
Goodes, who is included on the preceding 
page under “Buffalo’s Honor Roll,” in which 
city he has served for the past four years 
in a clerical capacity, at Curtis Street Ter 
minal. Burial occurred at Elmlawn Ceme- 
tery, October 19th. 


Our Questions and Answers 


Why remain in doubt?—Let this page 
of The MESSENGER answer any express 
traffic problems on which you may be hazy. 


1. On a shipment received C. O. D. $60.74, weight 50 pounds, is it 
proper to assess vdlue charges based on the amount of the C. O. D., 
whether value charges are shown on waybill or not? (Suggested 
by J. Irving, Agent, Dryden, Wash.) 


A. In this case a charge of 10c. should be made for value. 
The amount of a C. O. D. shall be accepted as the value of a ship- 
ment ard charges assessed accordingly unless a higher or lower 
value is deciared by the shipper, inserted in the receipt and marked 
on the shipment by the shipper. (See Classification No, 29, page 20, 
Rule 14-c.) 


2. Classification No. 29, page 32, Rule 13, shaws Reptiles ly 
times first-class rate. Paragraph 24, same page, shows Reptiles 
two times first-class rate. Please explain at what size, value, 
length or weight Reptiles pass from the low rate to the high rate? 
(Suggested by G. B. Hall, Agent, Duncannon, Pa.) 


A. Items 4 to 13 om page 32 of Classification No. 29 give instruc- 
tions as to manner of receipting for. shipments and prepayment of 
charges, but these rules do not specify what rate is to be charged. 
Item 14 reads im full: e 

“Animals and Birds, Live, N. O. S:...............5 1% to 1” 
Item 24 requires that all Reptiles be charged for at two times 
first-class rate, unless otherwise specified: in the Classification. 
Alligators (Item 17) are the only other Reptiles specified. 


3. Is it proper to accept Bank Travelers Cheques in: payment of 
a C. O. D. shipment, including charges? (Suggested by R. M. 
McDaniel, Agent, Malta, Ohio.) 

A. In such cases if the consignee asks us to accept Travelerg 
Cheques in payment of C. O. D., we would accept them, but not 
as one transaction. The Travelers Cheques could not be accepted 
if made cut in favor of the shipper. We would, under proper 
circumstances, cash: the Travelers Cheques for the comsignee and 
then use that money to pay us the C. O. D. This would really: be 
two transactions—one, the cashing of the Travelers Cheques, which 
could be used as cash, the other, check would be made cut to the 
shipper in payment of the C. O. D. in the usual manner. 


4. What weight should be applied on a 10-gallon can of cream 
where wagon service is provided, and moving under second-class 
tate? Would the minimum of 100 pounds apply or the actual 
weight? (Suggested by L. D. Wood, Agent, Bloomfield, Ind.) 


A. Cream and milk is estimated at 10 pounds to the gallon on 
full capacity of can. Therefore, a 10-gallon can’ should be billed at 
100 pounds. 


5. What rate would apply on evaporated or dried fruit? Does 
Commodity Tariff No, 1466 apply? (Suggested by H. A. Wood, 
Cashier, Sulphur Springs, Texas.) 


A. The Commodity Tariff referred to applies to evaporated or 
dried fruit on interstate shipments. 


6. What would be the correct charge on one crate containing two 
dogs valued at $100 under scale 15? (Suggested by C. L. Martin, 
Cashier, Longview, Texas.) 


A. Dogs are accepted at a value limited to $50 each without 
making any extra charge for value. As there were two dogs in 
this crate and the value limited to $50 each, there would be no 
charge for excess value. In issuing Live Stock Contract it should 
show that the value of each dog was $50. 


7. Is there any valuation charge on a package of 16 pounds 
valued at $48? (Suggested by A. S. Ovendan, Agent, Pompei, 
Mich.) 


A. There is no charge for value on a shipment of ordinary 
merchandise where the value declared is $50 or less. 


8. What rate would apply to a shipment consisting of two 
crates of dogs billed as value $30 on two, weight, 150 pounds, 


———SSSSE———— 
If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to The MESSENGER, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


en 


under scale 44? 
Tonawanda, N. Y 


A. Dogs in crates or kennels, charge should be made at 14% 
times first-class. The rate per 100 pounds under scale 44 is $3.74. 
The weight being 150 pounds, proper charge would be $8.42. 


9. What rate applies on sugar cane? (Suggested by E. A. 
Fischer, Agent, Raceland, La.) 


A. As this is an article of food, second-class rate applies. 


(Suggested by A. B. Ross, Agent, North 


10. Should a value charge of 10c, be made on a shipment valued 
at $70, weighing 200 pounds? (Suggested by W. S. Telfer, Agent, 
Elroy, Wis.) 


A. A shipment of crdinary merchandise is entitled to free value 
of 50c. per pound, and a shipment of 200 pounds would be entitled 
to $100 free value. There is no extra charge for the value in this 
case. : 


11. What would be the value charge on a trunk weighing 188 


pounds and valued at $500? (Suggested by W. S. Telfer, Agent, 
Elroy, Wis.) 


A. The free value allowed in this case is 50c. per pound, or $94. 
This leaves am excess of $406 cn which a charge of 10c. per $100, 
or fraction thereof, should be made, or 50c. for the excess value. 


12. What would be the correct charge on one coop. containing 
nine chickens, weight 75 pounds, value $80, under scale 9? (Sug- 
gested by H. F. Custard, Agent, Basic, Va.) 


A. The charge is $1.96. The free value allowed on shipments of 
live chicken is $5 for each chicken when shipment contains not to 
exceed 10. As there were nine chickens m this shipment, the free 
walue allowed is $45, which gives us an excess value cf $35, for 
which we charge at the rate of 1%—as the first-class rate is less than 
$2 per 100 pounds—or 35c. Poultry in slatted or wire caops, or 
where corrugated strawboard or fibreboard is used and forms. a 
necessary part cf the coop, the charge is 114 times first-elass. 
Therefore, 75 pcwnds at 11% times first-class under scale No. 9 is 
$1.61, making a tctal charge of $1.96. 


13. What is the correqt procedure where there is an insufficient 
prepay on a waybill received when it is shown that the shipper is 
the consignee? (Suggested by T. F. Wolverton, Cashier, Oshkosh, 
Wis.) 

A. The correct procedure is to collect the undercharge. If it is 
a carload shipment, the undercharge should be settled in the 
‘“additional charges’? space on the carload waybill, but if it is an 


L. C. L. waybill the undercharge should be settled on a collect 
overway bill. 


14. Is a Live Stock Contract a receipt for such a shipment or is 
the Uniform Express Receipt required? (Suggested by S. E. 
Chandler, Agent, Shelbyville, Ind.) 


A. It is not necessary to issue a Uniform Express Receipt when 
a Live Stock Contract is given for a shipment of live stock. 


15. In the September “Program” and “Messenger”? we answered 
the following question: “A shipment received at Pendleton, Ore., 
C. O. D. $18, consigned to a party located in the same town, for 
which a round waybill reading ‘Pendleton to Pendleton’ is made 
and the shipment is placed on hand and delivered. Is this the correct 
procedure? If so, how should the waybill be taken into account, as 
this office is located on two contract lines?” 


The answer was: “This method of handling shipment is correct. 
Regular C. O. D. charges should be made on return of the remit- 
tance and as{ either contract line is interested, the round waybill 
should be settled separately in statement showing wagon delivery 
service cnly.” 

There has been some misunderstanding regarding this answer. It 
was intended to apply only at offices where special authority had 
been given to handle such local city business, 


At the top of the group, for instance, one of the many blast furnaces which dot the valleys of the Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio Rivers, typifies 
the industry im which Pittsburgh reigns supreme. At the upper left is a section of the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Cc., where electric 
locomotives are assembled for shipment, and in the oval, lower left, a section of the Westinghouse Airbrake Co. plant. Pittsburgh is a leader in 
railway equipment. A view of the Carnegie Institute campus at the upper right reminds one that the city is an educational center, and the oval 
beneath of the Mellon National Bank is representative of Pittsburgh as a fimancial center: The scenes in the middle of the group show one of the 
several inclined planes at Pittsburgh and an A. R. E. truck coming off the plane after a descent of about 500 feet, which landed the vehicle im the 
heart of the city, at 17th Street and Liberty Avenue, and saved 214 miles of driving through heavy traffic. These suggest the hills which surround 
Pittsburgh. The Liberty Tunnels at the bottom of the group typify Pittsburgh’s progressiveness in civic improvement. 


The Christmas 
Tree that was 
donated last year 
by Middlebury 
College, Vermont, 
to the President as 
it appeared when 
leaving our Wash- 
Tea, IO, Gey 
terminal for 
delivery to the 
White House. 


The tree was 
erected on the 
Ellipse, just south 
of the White 
House; was elec- 
trically lighted 
with multi-colored 
lights, and pre- 
sented a beautiful 
spectacle, witnessed 
by thousands. 


Below: The sign of the A. Rk. E. in far-away Alaska, at Eagle, 
where, no doubt, Ott & Scheele is at least one firm that patronizes 
American Railway Express Service. 


esau Be ON Se sins ts 


A. R. E. float im a parade held at Durango, Colo. 
Agent J. M, Sullivan, Messengers Sparks and Stilwell, 
and Driver Williams all had a hand in the trimmin’s. 


Below: Miss Dorothy Carpenter of our 
Seattle organization, recently. chosen by the 
local Chamber of Commerce, because of her 
pulchritude, to represent them as their 
“official traveler” on the 25th anniversary 
trip of the Northern Pacific's North Coast 
Limited between Seattle and Chicago. 


Right: Etzel von der Plymouth, stud police 
dog that has traveled safely thousands of 
miles by express, owned by L. J. Limberg, 
breeder at Plymouth, Wis 


Left: First motor vehicle used in 
express service at Washington, 
D.C. Tt is of the old Langsten 
type, and was installed in 1904. To 
the right 1s W. I. Garner, now 
Superintendent of Vehicle Service 
at Washington. The other chap— 
“Cotton” Toone—became quite a 
noted ventriloquist in later years. 


“Ed” Imsandie, Vice-President. 
Stedman’s staff, Chicago, says his 
son Robert enjoys quite a “rep” 
. among Jackson Park golfers, 
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Editing The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


How Our Readers Can Help to Make “Their 


Paper” 


themselves! It may seem presumptuous 

to say that this has any application for 
editors, especially to those who deny that blue 
pencil wielders can be classed in the category 
of human beings. Nevertheless, the idea has 
been growing upon us for some time, and we 
are now out to help ourselves. 

Not only are we going to bend double in 
self-aid—we are going to turn inside out. In 
other words, we propose to draw back the veil 
which enshrouds the “mysterious” mental 
processes of a house organ editor. For those 
of our friends who question the sanity of 
_ editors, this bit of psychoanalysis should prove 
none the less interesting. At any rate, under- 
standing begets sympathy, and heaven knows 
that an editor often needs just that. So please 
take this opportunity to understand us. 

The editor’s course is an endless procession 

of details. If he doesn’t sweep out in the 
morning, he may at least be obliged to close 
the office windows at night. And during the 
day he is busy enough, what with sparring 
with printers who are careless and more { 
careless. and quibbling with engravers who 
charge for every time they turn around and 
sometimes turn too often. Religiously he 
attends to a hundred and one matters, and is 
railed at when his religion wanes. So he must 
keep on taking time to be holy. 
_ The distribution of the magazine is a job in 
itself. This, indeed, might be the straw that 
broke the editor’s back were it not for THE 
MESSENGER’S capable circulation manager, Miss 
Helen Chase. A helpful little body is she, and 
about the only detail of circulation she does 
- not relieve us of is the cussin’ she leaves for 
us to do when some office returns a package of 
unused magazines without mentioning the 
source or the reason for their return. 

The editor’s path is constantly beset with 
typographical errors that invariably ruin entire 
issues of the magazine and with misstatements 
that even go so far as to bury someone pre- 


P erctves helps them who help 


maturely. There are errors to the left of him, 
errors to the right of him, as he charges 
through galley proofs unendless. And seldom 
does one of these errors escape him that he is 
not called to task for his sin. A gallant set 
are our readers when Dame Truth stands in 
need of rescue. 

We would not have it otherwise. And inci- 
dentally, this suggests the contrast between a 
house organ and a magazine that is sold to 
the public from the newsstands. Readers of 


the former type of publication feel a sense of 
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Inviting our readers to the inner sanctum sanc- 
torum of the well-known publication — The 
Express MESSENGER. 


proprietorship. They regard the Company paper 

s “their paper,” and rightly so. That is why 
they are more free with their criticisms and 
more willing with their suggestions. 

Do not misunderstand us. We do not resent 
criticism, so long as it is constructive and 
offered in the right spirit. In the first place, 
it serves as a guide to the editor, and, in the 
next place, it shows that our readers are in- 
terested in the magazine and that they peruse 
it alertly and intelligently. Then again, their 
communications often embody a splendid sense 
of humor that brings us many a smile. 
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More Interesting and More Helpful 


Criticism for technicalities in pictures that 
are published is the most common. In one 
instance, we used a picture of a Right Way 
meeting in which an American flag was shown 
draped from the speaker’s table and touching 
the floor. One reader wrote us saying that this 
was contrary to army regulations and also to 
popular sentiment. He certainly had us cold. 

Another time we were challenged because 
we used a cartoon of a cow being milked on 
the wrong side. Having never lived on a farm, 
how were we to know? Yet the fact remained, 
we had let this one get by. There have been 
other similar instances, but the most numerous 
have been those criticisms calling us to task for 
using pictures in which the handles of platform 
trucks have been left down. 

There are many problems in the selecting of 
material for publication in THE MESSENGER. 
In the first place, there is a wide variance of 
opinion on the part of our readers as to what 
should be published, and because we respect 
the feeling of proprietorship in the magazine 
which is rightly theirs, we must consider this 
opinion from every angle, even though therein 
lurks one of the worst dangers for an editor— 
that of attempting to please everybody and 
really pleasing nobody. 

One reader suggests that we devote one en- 
tire page to radio; another reader, that we 
conduct a page of helpful hints relative to 
building or making homes more attractive; 
another, that we assign one page to sports; 
and so on. This idea of departmentalizing the 
magazine would meet with more favorable 
consideration were it not for the limited num- 
ber of its pages. Already there is one page 
devoted nearly every month to news of veterans 
of the service and another to American Ex- 
press material. 

Incidentally, the “veteran” page presents a 
problem in itself. Men who have devoted a 
lifetime to the service are certainly worthy of 
honorable mention, especially upon their retire- 
ment. They are the backbone of the business. 
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Yet, there are, fortunately, so many men who 
have been in the service for a number of years 
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that it would require an amount of space en- 
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Never again would we be partial as to which 
side a cow should be milked on—we'd rather 
compromise. 


tirely out of proportion were each man to be 
exploited by a detailed account of his career. 
For this reason “veteran” (also “obituary”’) 
items should be as brief as possible, unless there 
have been incidents in the veteran’s career that 
are strikingly unusual. To illustrate, we recently 
published an account of the retirement of a 


veteran who had put three sons through college - 


and who had just been nominated (subsequently 
he was elected) for the mayoralty of his town. 
Such facts were well worth including, for they 
were certainly unusual. 

There is also the problem as to what propor- 
tion current news should bear to personal ex- 
ploitation in the magazine, and what relation 
both should bear to educational articles. Ex- 
clusion of all news items would not keep our 
readers very well posted on the business; ex- 
clusion of all personal exploitation would de- 
feat the magazine’s purpose of helping our 
readers to become better acquainted with each 
other; and exclusion of all educational matter 
would not enable Tur MerssENGER to be as 
helpful as we would have it. In solving this 
particular problem, there is a definite editorial 
policy, which, however, must often result in 
compromise. 

THe MESSENGER receives a good deal more 
contributions than it can possibly publish, but 
many of these are not as good as they might 
be. Then again, there are probably potential 
contributors who let many a good story or item 
slip by unnoticed because they feel that they 
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do not know what kind of material is wanted. 
That is why we attempt here to suggest the 
sort of contributions particularly desired. 
The primary requisite of any contribution is 
found in the question, is tt of general as well as 
local interest? An ordinary snapshot of Driver 
Sam Brown of Oshkosh (our apology to Agent 
Bb. A. Scott) doing nothing in particular and 
standing against a brick wall for a back- 
ground, means little except to Sam himself and 
his little circle of friends at Oshkosh. On 


What The Express Messencer would look like 
if we published everything everybody thought 
we ought to publish. 


the other hand, a snapshot of Sam in fighting 
togs, together with the statement that he finds 
his job with the Company helps to train him 
for his bouts, would be of interest not only to 
his intimate friends but to most of our readers, 
or at least to all expressmen who are interested 
in boxing. 

Similarly, an ordinary photograph of Clerk 
John Jones of San Francisco might be of 
little interest to expressmen in other sections 
of the country. But if John has pitched a no 
hit, no run game of baseball for the A. R. E. 
nine in that city, then a snapshot of this. 
twirler in uniform and posed as if to deliver 
the ball to the batter would be of interest to 
many readers in addition to his friends, 
especially to the many baseball fans in the 
Company. 

In other words, it’s the unique things which 
make a magazine interesting to the greatest 
number of readers. If an expressman gets 
married, we suspect that it is but usual. Ox 
the other hand, if he saves a life, prevents a 
serious fire, is the father of triplets, rolls a 
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perfect score on the bowling alleys, wins a local 
popularity contest, or is any way a factor in 
some peculiar event, then he should be the 
subject of an interesting item. 

This “general interest” test should apply 
more or less to all contributions. When send- 
ing in material, ask yourself: “Will this be of 
interest to my office only, or .will it also be of 
interest to express people throughout the coun- 
try?” Then, if you are in doubt, send your 
contribution along anyway and let us be the 
judge. In other words, we are not attempting 
to discourage any contributions, but are merely 
striving to describe what THE MErssSENGER is 
particularly desirous of receiving. 

One kind of information we are always glad 
to receive is that which concerns some short 
cut method of operation, some means of pre- 
venting loss and damage, some way to increase 


“If an expressman gets married we suspect 
that it is but usual. But if he’s the father of 
triplets there’s an item worth while.” 


business, or any suggestion for the betterment - 
of the service; also contributions which tend 
to promote friendly rivalry between our various 
offices or divisions. Such items, even though 
they may not be ultimately published, always 
receive special consideration. é 

For the benefit of those who are not quite 
clear on the subject, prints of snapshots rather 
than negatives should be submitted. Moreover, 
any comment by the contributor should be made 
on the back rather than on the face of the 
picture, or, better yet, on a memorandum 
attached to the picture. It is also important to 
protect pictures with cardboard so that they 
will not crack in transit. 

There are one or two other points to bear 


departmentalize the magazine were adopted. 


When President and Mrs. Coolidge 
played host to advertising 
men at breakfast. 


in mind. First, material of a news nature 
should be sent in promptly. Frequently we are 
advised of an event a month or so after it 
transpires. Then, if the item just misses one 
issue of the magazine, it must wait until the 
following issue, and becomes ancient history by 
the time it is actually published. And this re- 
minds us, all contributions should be sent direct 
to the office of THr MESSENGER at 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Occasionally a contributor shows personal 
resentment if his offering is not published. In 
this connection, one should realize that his con- 
tribution, whether published or not, gives the 
editor a wider choice of material, and he 
should not, feeling that his endeavor has gone 
unappreciated, refuse to contribute again. 
Then again, sometimes a potential contributor 
refrains from submitting material because of 
modesty, especially if the item concerns him- 
self. The magazine could not be very effective 
if everyone reasoned thus, and, for that matter, 
whenever a contributor asks us to keep the 
source anonymous, we are willing to do so. 

Of course, we realize that we miss many an 
interesting story because our readers are so 
absorbed by the details of their work or be- 
cause it is not convenient to procure either 
_ data or pictures at the particular time an event 
takes place. Moreover, sometimes a really 
unique event or practice seems quite common- 
place in one section of the country and there- 
fore goes unreported, whereas it would actually 
be of great interest to other sections of the 
country. 

For instance, had we not received a tip and 
written for the information, we probably 
would not have received the account of the 
Chicago Revolver Range that appeared in the 
October issue. Yet that article was of interest 
to a number of express people who did not even 
know that such a range existed, including even 
one of our higher officials. We mention this 
not to intimate that our Chicago people are re- 
miss about sending in news, for they are as 
co-operative as other offices, but to show how 
a really interesting story may sometimes go 
unnoticed. - 

If THE Messencer stands well in the house 


organ field—and we mean to be modest when 
we say that we have concrete reason to believe 
that it does—it is largely because its readers, 
by their contributions, have helped to make 
it so. For the editor depends entirely on the 
co-operation of the entire American Railway 
Express organization. 

However, we are not conceited enough to 
believe that the magazine is beyond improve- 
ment. That’s why we publish this frank dis- 
cussion—somewhat of a departure from usual 
editorial tactics. If we seem to have stressed 
the trials and tribulations of the editor, it is not 
that we wish to convey the impression that 
our task is a boresome one, for that would be 
the exact opposite of the truth. And if we 
seem to have attributed any lack of perfection 
in the magazine to our contributors, it is not 
with the idea of passing the buck. 

On the other hand, it is our desire to secure 
from our readers an even closer co-operation 
than they have given us in the past, and to 


Meet Miss Helen M. Chase, who handles the 
circulation of The MESSENGER. 
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S. Douglas Malcolm, Publicity Man- 
ager for the A. R. E., stands 
10th from the right 


give them at least some guide for this co- 
operation. Let that be your Christmas remem- 
brance to the hard working editor, while ours 
to you will be the promise that we will strive 
to make the magazine a better publication 
during 1925. And we will profer our gift wish- 
ing every one of our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, with not the slightest 
evasion even for that chap who is still doom- 
ing us to perdition because we did not use his 
last contribution.—/. A. G. 


When President Coolidge Was 
Host to Advertising Men 


A group of fifty leading representatives of 
the advertising profession went to the National 
Capital not long ago to be the guests of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge at breakfast in the 
White House. 

The advertising men arrived at the execu- 
tive mansion at 8.15 A. M. and were ushered 
into the famous Blue Room. Soon afterward 
President and Mrs. Coolidge entered and the 
guests were introduced to them by Frank 
Presby and Frank W. Harwood, vice-presi- 
dents of the Advertising Club of New York, 
which had arranged the meeting. 

President Coolidge had a smile and a nod 
for every man present, while Mrs. Coolidge 
made a striking impression by her friendly 
smile and comment to each guest. 

One of the advertising men who thus had the 
honor of meeting the President was S. Doug- 
las Malcolm, publicity manager of the com- 
pany, who is also advertising manager of the 
American Express Company. 

An old-fashioned breakfast was served in 
the State Room of the White House. A de- 
lightful spirit of cordiality prevailed. After 
it was over, President Coolidge and his guests 
adjourned to the rear grounds of the execu- 
tive mansion where a few short speeches were 
made by members of the delegation, an ex- 
pression of their respect and esteem for the 
President. 

President Coolidge thanked the advertising 
men for having made the personal sacrifices in 
leaving their busy desks especially to meet him 
and for their good wishes.—S. W. T. 


Opportunity for A. R. E. Homebuilders 


Remarkable Expansion of Railroad Co-operative Building 
& Loan Association and the Various Advantages It Offers 


little village of Frankford, Pa., now a 

suburb of Philadelphia, impelled by the 
desire of acquiring and owning their own 
homes, banded themselves together in a vol- 
untary organization, each pledging himself 
to save and pay into a common fund the 
sum of $3 per month. At that time, a com- 
fortable cottage could be built for $500. 
When this common fund reached $500 a cot- 
tage was built, paid for, and turned over to 
one of the group who continued to pay into 
the fund in order to help build for the others. 
This little club might well have been termed 
a building and loan association. It was sim- 
ple and practical. Its experience served as 
the basis for the present day building and 
loan associations which are so _ popular 
throughout the country, being more than 19,- 
000 in number and having over 7,000,000 
members and assets of more than $3;500,- 
000,000. 

The Railroad Cooperative Building and 
Loan Association was organized 34 years 
ago by a group of men in the service of 
the American Express Company and the New 
York Central Railroad. It is the largest as- 
sociation of its kind in New York State and 
is located near the Grand Central Terminal 
in the heart of New York City. 

While the majority of the directors at the 
present are officials of these two companies, 
the Railroad Cooperative Building and Loan 
Association is not controlled by them. It 
was organized under the banking laws of 
the State of New York and operates under 
the supervision of the State Banking De- 
partment. The employees of the American 
Railway Express Co. and the New York 
Central Railroad in the East feel that the 
Association is their organization and thou- 
sands of them have opened accounts with 
it for themselves and members of their 
families. 

At first the Association grew slowly. In 
recent years it has made rapid progress. It 
now has more than 28,000 members. Member- 


[: 1831 a group of 28 men living in the 
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New sixteen-story home of the Railroad 

Co-operative Building and Loan Association 

at 44th Street and Lexington Avenue, New 

York, now under construction. It will be 
ready for occupancy in May, 1925. 


ship is not limited to residents of New York 
City and includes citizens of practically 
every state in the union, as well as residents 
of some foreign countries. 

The Association’s new home now under con- 
struction and which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in May, 1925, will provide every modern 
means for facilitating the business of the mem-- 
bers with the Association. 

The two main objects of a Building and Loan 
Association are: to encourage systematic sav- 
ing, and to assist the saver in acquiring a home 
by loaning him- money with which to build 


December 24, 1923, in front of our office at Mineral Point, Wis. Each year Agent D.C. Jacka 
gives the children of the vicinity a bag of candy apiece on the day before Christmas. 
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6 per cent. dividends. 


or purchase it. Many people are attracted to 
the Association because its dividends to mem- 
bers are higher than are the rates of interest 
paid by commercial and savings banks to their 
depositors. The compulsory form of- saving 
provided also appeals to many who will not keep 
up a voluntary saving plan. 


Various Advantages Offered 


The Association offers two exceptionally at- 
tractive propositions for savers—its REGU- 
LAR monthly installment shares and its SAV- 
INGS shares. 

The REGULAR monthly installment shares 
have for the past 20 years earned and paid 
The shares mature in 
12 years, the member being required to pay one 
dollar per share per month. One share is the 
minimum for which a person may subscribe. 
He is not limited to any number. These shares 
provide a splendid means of accumulating funds 
for education, a home, for travel, for old age 
or any other special purpose. While it is un- 
derstood that the member will continue his 
payments until maturity, if necessary, the funds 
may be withdrawn at_any , time. 

The SAVINGS shares may be compared to 
a savings account in a bank. One dollar is the 
minimum initial payment taken on such shares, 
and subsequent payments or deposits as they 
are usually termed may be made at any time 
and in any amounts. Withdrawals also may 
be made at any time. For many years these 
shares have earned and paid 5 per cent divi- 
dends. The dividends are compounded semi- 
annually figured on the quarterly basis. 

The “Association offers additional facilities 
to savers through its Christmas and Vacation— 
Travel Clubs. The Christmas Club is familiar to 
all—saving for 50 weeks with the idea of spend- 
ing on others at Christmas time. The Vaca- 
tion—Travel Club is the means of providing a 
treat for one’s self. It differs from the Christ- 
mas Club in that it may be started at any time 
and terminated whenever the desired sum has 
been saved. 

The Plan Department is a distinctive service 
feature of the Railroad Cooperative Building 
and Loan Association. This department, after 
consultation with some of the leading archi- 
tects in New York City, has prepared speci- 
fications and plans for model homes and offers 
advice and help to members who desire to build. 
This service is given to the members at cost. 
With these plans and specifications and the ad- 


Appointment for L. R. Gwyn 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
by President R. E. M. Cowie of 
the appointment of Mr. L. R. Gwyn as 
Vice-President in Charge of Personnel, 


with headquarters at Room No. 2022 in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building, 


New York City. Mr. Gwyn’s former 
title of Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent has been abolished. 
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vice of the department, the most inexperienced 
need have no hesitancy in undertaking to build 
his own home. 

The money paid into the Association on the 
shares finds employment mainly in loans to mem- 
bers with which to buy or build homes. 

Men employed in almost every department 
of the American Railway Express Company 
and the New York Central Railroad are living 
in homes which have been obtained with the 
assistance of the Railroad Cooperative Building 
and Loan Association. The association has 
rendered valuable service to these men and is 
prepared to help others who desire to save and 
build for the future. 


The Fate of Paper Clips 


6 | Seer are the days of statistics,” writes 

Donald McPherson, correspondent for 
THE MESSENGER at Washington, D. C., “and I 
send you the following taken from the Pacific 
Electric Magazine. A recent investigation of 
the actual uses to which paper clips are put 
in the average office, it seems, disclosed these 
facts: 


“Out of every 100,000 clips purchased,: the 
uses to which they are put are as follows: 
PangerierClaSNS secs fale es fc Dee cock. 7,160 


Lexington, Va., force, who, on one day alone, 
handled 360 baggage shipments at the opening 
of Washington & Lee University and Virginia 
Military Institute. Left to right: Agent Smales, 
Drivers Davis and Plogger, and Messenger 


Davis. 
Bobbedstatmmnolderseins.. 40. +a. cse.e 10,801 
PA IPEMEClEATIC LS weamate ree tay. os te oc lene 3,163 
Emergency garter clasps............. 802 
ID Ke’ . SER KORSIES lo Gon o Gocco ORE eoe oe 5,534 
Wampasiademnoldersers create sss6 se) on 192 
Shitteslecviemadnustensmac. soon ries oo 4.183 
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OvGrrepalt. Parts. awee onde dehy tae. 5,308 
KROOLIEDICKS ean: ace Ae ee oe eee 9,021 
aeielore DUttOOS 622 stent et bois oc cess 7,200 
Cone inles cis ea cee stake sl. 6 «sis 5,302 
OREG NOMI DS My. RPh Wie. Cae the ics ccd 19,413 
CHIveeIStA DDE Sirs s tere. Mae TS ole so 406 
Eversharp pencil repair kit........... 7,324 
Toys to use while telephoning........ 14,163 
Holding papers together.............. 28 

100,000 


Mr. McPherson says he cannot vouch for the 
authenticity of these figures, but that he has 
seen paper clips used for most of the purposes 
mentioned, and has heard of them being used 
for the remainder even though he has not 
actually seen them being so used. 


A Very Fine Claim Record 


NE of the biggest bangs ever heard from 

Bangs, Texas, was a screaming record 
made by Agent C. C. Hardwick during the 
past four years that he has been in charge 
at that point. During that time only 24 
claims were filed, amounting to about $178, 
and some of these were illegitimate. This 
presents a striking contrast with the record 
of 61 claims for the same office in 1920. 


“Movie” Depicts Early Railroad Building 


GLORIFICATION of the Ameri- 
can Railroad and a tribute to the 
pioneers of American progress”— 
that’s a fitting description of “The Iron 
Horse,” a William Fox film which visualizes 
the building of the first continental railway 
and the linking of the East with the West. 


66 


Judge Bull, as President Lincoln, unsuccess- 
fully urged not to sign the Railroad Act of 62. 


“The Iron Horse” makes a particular ap- 
peal to those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of America’s steel highways, and 
has been highly endorsed by several promi- 
nent railroad and brotherhood officials. 

While the picture stresses rather the ro- 
mance and spirit of the sixties, it is also 
based on considerable historical detail that 
is correctly presented in every essential. It 
starts with the passage of the Railroad Act 
on June 24, 1862, and its approval by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on July 1. It closes with the 
wedding of the rails of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific railroads at Promontory 


Point, Utah, at noon on May 10th, 1869. 

The story careens into the brilliant and 
thrilling action so characteristic of the time 
it describes. It depicts struggles against hos- 
tile Indian raids, against the odds of the 
elements and the lack of money, materials 
and men, and altogether portrays the heroic 
battle for civilization which early day rail- 
road building involved. Aside from its en- 
tertainment value, the picture tends to re- 
vive American ideals in its dramatic tribute 


Buffalo Bill as represented by George Wagner 
in “The Iron Horse.” 


to the dogged persistence of our transconti- 
nental pioneers. 

The cast is well selected—chosen, in fact, 
to look their parts as well as to handle them 
naturally. Strangely enough, the leading 
role is assigned to a young man compara- 
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tively unknown in the film world, but chosen 
because of his peculiar qualifications. Judge 
Charles Edward Bull of Reno, Nevada, 
makes a convincing Lincoln, and Madge Bel- 
lamy plays the part of Miriam Marsh, a ro- 
mantic girl who stands by the side of her 
lover battling Indians and sharing his life 
in its roughest phases. Fred Kohler appears 
as Deroux, the treacherous half-breed, whose 
villainy nearly blocks the transcontinental 
lines to the Pacific. 

The picture was three years in the mak- 
ing, and, in addition to the announced cast, 
included a regiment of troops, 3,000 railroad 
workmen, 1,000 Chinese, 800 Pawnee, Sioux 
and Cheyenne Indians, 2,800 horses, 1,300 
buffalo and 16,000 Texas steers. The orizgi- 
nal Union Pacific and Central Pacific loco- 
motives, “Jupiter”? and “Old 119,” were 
loaned by the railroads and nature offered 
everything in the way of local color from 
snow-tipped Sierra to blazing desert. 


Wedding of the Rails at Promontory Point 


that was to link the West with the East. 


William F. Harnden 


ppears in Person 


Philadelphia Accountants 


Pageant, Including Impersonation 
Expressman 


of the Original 
ANIFESTATIONS from the spirit 
world are rare, but a near miracle 
occurred Thursday night, October 
23rd, when Wm. F. Harnden, who, 
eighty-five years ago, originated the express ser- 
vice, appeared in person in a pageant-extrav- 
aganza entitled “1839,” an outstanding fea- 
ture of the annual get-together meeting and 
entertainment given by the Accounting De- 
partment Welfare Club in its building at 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
Harnden, the original expressman, corre- 
sponding in make-up to an old daguerreotype, 
the only likeness extant of him, and carrying 
the old carpet-bag, which was his insepar- 
able companion on many trips, was accorded 
a great reception, demonstrating the admir- 
ation with which he is regarded as the pio- 
neer in that great business which, from a 
humble beginning, has grown to play such 
an important part in the life of the nation. 
The first expressman, accompanied by 
characters representing the four companies 
—Adams, Southern, American and Wells 
Fargo—merged into the great American 
Railway Express, was greeted by twenty-six 


Miss Doris Winter as Madame Balavatsky, the 


celebrated medium, who assisted in the 


ceremonies 


Stage 


young ladies very 
much alive and 
each representing a 
state or territory 
whose offices re- 
port to the Phila- 
delphia Reg ional 
AV Gr CrOmuun terenEe: 
Department. Each of these young ladies 
had a part expressive of the tremendous 
growth of the express service since Harn- 
den’s day. 

Mr. Harnden, in a neat address, expressed 
appreciation of the reception in his honor 
and bequeathed to the employes his personal 
ideal, which he summed up in a single word 
—Service. 

F. Rulkotter, the part of 


who essayed 


F, Rulkotter as “The Original Expressman’— 


with costume modelled after an old daguerro- 
type 


Harnden, produced the pageant-extravaganza 
and was assisted by Messrs. Soule and Has- 
kins. Miss Doris Winter, as Madame Bal- 
avatsky, a medium, and W. J. Berning, as 
the Master of Ceremonies, took their parts 
well. 

More than six hundred employes and their 
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Representatives of the States at the celebration recently staged by our 
Philadelphia Regional Accounting people in honor of William F. 
Harnden, the first expressman. 


friends attended the celebration, many ap- 
pearing in costumes of the 1839 period, lend- 
ing picturesque atmosphere to the occasion. 
Prizes were awarded for the best costumes 
appropriate to the occasion. Dancing and 
other amusements were indulged in until a 
late hour. 

Committees consisting of Miss N. Denham, 
head of the Bureau of Personal Service; 
Miss A. Harrison, Messrs. Beckett, Nolte and 
McGinley, and President of the Welfare Club 
J. A. Boyd worked hard to make the affair 
a success. 


Escaping Convicts Caught 

CCORDING to the New York Times, 
we November 4th two federal convicts in 
prison garb were taken from a westbound 
Union Pacific train at St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
after an expressman found them cutting them- 
selves out of a box 5 by 4 by 2 feet, which was 
enroute to Washington State as a box of ship- 
ping tags. The box had been forwarded 
originally from Leavenworth. 

The convicts were in a weakened condition, 
and were turned over to the sheriff at St. 
Mary’s. In the box were found two chisels, 
two knives and a blackjack. 


Both Agent and Fire Chief 

E. PARKER, who has been agent at 

, Monterey, Cal., for the past 44 years, 
may be counted among those expressmen 
who are active in home-town affairs, Mr. 
Parker organized the Fire Department at 
that place in 1888 and has been its Chief ever 
since. It was owing to his insistence that 
a high concrete wall, which recently saved 
the town from a destructive explosion, had 
been erected around a large gasolene stor- 
age tank of a local oil company. 


They Learn Early 
“What has become of the tin locomotive 
and train of cars I gave you on your birth- 
day?” 
“All smashed up,” replied the small boy. 
“We've been playing government owner- 
ship.”—Illinois Central Magazine. 
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Above: Growers bringing in their fruit to one of the 35 plants 
of the California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association. 
Below: The wagon poster used at San Jose last year to 

encourage “gift” shipments. 


HE tendency toward co-operative 

marketing of farm products is 

growing, and perhaps in no state 

has this principle been applied with 
more success than in California. Inci- 
dentaliy, there is no more ardent advocate of 
this idea than our own “Tom” Elliott, Travel- 
ing Agent at Los Angeles, who has done so 
much to foster development of the Imperial 
Valley in that state. 

The California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association affords an excellent example of 
the practicality of co-operative marketing. 
Organized in 1917 with 6,000 growers of the 
state, it has since doubled its membership, 
and now packs and sells 75,000 tons of prunes 
and apricots each year, valued at close to $20,- 
000,000. Not only has the organization 
brought prosperity to its members, but it has 
supplied the consumer with a standard qual- 
ity product at a minimum cost. 

The association itself does not own a single 
acre of growing land. It merely takes the 
growers’ fruit, grades, packs and markets it, 
returning every penny of revenue to the 
members less actual operating expenses. It 
pays the grower so much a pound on delivery 
of his fruit, and makes additional subsequent 
payments according to the profits. 

The advantages afforded by the Association 
are manifold. Sales organization and adver- 
tising are unified, becoming more efficient 
and carried on more economically. Instead 


of each individual grower sell- 
ing his fruit under an obscure 
trade mark he has his product 
marketed as a brand that is 
nationally known. 

Today the Association is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
It owns and operates 35 
immense packing plants, 
modernly equipped, and operates 
its own shop and lumber mill 
for the manufacture of the 
containers in which the fruit is 
shipped. 

Resembling vast snowfields 
glistening in the sun, California 
prune orchards blossom from 
the middle of February to mid- 
March, when a great blossom 
festival and pageant is held 
each year. As summer blends 
into fall, purple prunes ripen 
on the trees until they fully 
mature and fall to the ground, 
from where they are picked 
and taken to dipping sheds. 
Unlike almost every other 
deciduous fruit grown in the 
state,* prunes are never picked 
from the tree, for it is the last 
few days of ripening that gives them their 
high sugar content. 

At the dipping plant they are washed in 
boiling hot lye, water which also slightly 
checks the skin of the prune so that it dries 
more easily and evenly. The fruit then 
passes over wire screens under a gentle 
shower of fresh cold water to rinse off the lye 
water. 

The prunes are then placed on large wood- 
en trays and are dried and cured under a 
seven-day sun bath, or are taken to a 
dehydrating plant where artificial heat dries 
and cures them in from twenty to thirty 
hours. 

The fruit is next put into large bins and 
allowed to “sweat” so that the juice of the 
prunes will be evenly distributed between all 
the fruit. This process takes from one to 
two weeks or more, after which the fruit is 
delivered by the grower to the Association’s 
plant nearest his orchard and tested for its 
quality. 

Once the grower’s fruit is accepted, his re- 
sponsibility ends, and the prunes lose their 
identity as they are mixed with those brought 
in by other growers, cleaned, graded accord- 
ing to size, immersed in boiling water, 
drained, and packed into twenty-five or fifty 
pound wooden boxes or in two pound or five 
pound “gift” cartons. In every case the 
weighers add to the net weight to offset any 
shrinkage in shipment. 
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Co-operative Marketing 
in California 


Unified action of fruit growers in- 
creases demand, standardizes packing 
and affords economical distribution 


President Coolidge Urges 
Co-operative Marketing 


N his first speech after his election, 

made before the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges, President 
Coolidge emphasized the principle of 
co-operative marketing. The farmer, 
he said, should be a merchant as well 
as a producer, and should be educated 
in farm economics as’ well as soil 
chemistry and animal husbandry. 


After packing, the boxes of prunes are 
stacked in long rows about a foot apart so 
that fresh air may circulate between them 
and thoroughly cool the fruit. From thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours later what is known 
as a “cold test” is made on from two to three 
per cent of the boxes selected at random to 
make sure that they contain full count and 
full weight. 

While a considerable portion of California- 
grown prunes and apricots are shipped by 
freight, there are also many shipments by ex- 
press. At San Jose, for instance, several 
thousand “gift” cases are handled by the 
American Railway Express Company, and 
last year General Agent W. F. Powers at that 
point had a special wagon poster encouraging 
this kind of traffic designed, which was car- 
ried on local express vehicles, prior to and 
during the Christmas holiday season. 

California growers believe that by prevail- 
ing upon natives and tourists to send “gift” 
cases of prunes or apricots to their friends 
in other parts of the country, they advertise 
their product. All of which helps to swell 


the volume of express traffic. 
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Agent C. E. Horner, Paoli, Ind., with 289 
bushels of apples ready to move on Monon 
train 28. About 60,000 bushels were shipped 
last season from the vicinity of Paoli, which is 
in the centre of the Indiana fruit district. 
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Express Service Synonymous 
With Christmas Spirit 
HE thought that Santa Claus is 
synonymous with Express Ser- 
vice is not new, and to some it 
may even seem a bit hackneyed, though 
it smatters of the Christmas spirit of 
which we never tire. At any rate we 
have never seen the thought so beauti- 
fully illustrated as it has been done on 
our front cover this month by Robert E. 
Lee, who, by the way, has also produced 
several attractive wagon posters in the 
past for the American Railway Express 
and the American Express Companies. 
There may also be those so cynically 
inclined as to look upon Mr. Lee’s work 
and regard it as but a beautiful metaphor, 
an euphemism which after all devolves 
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You will soon be called upon to 
handle the increased traffic of another 
Christmas season, with more than the 
usual number of poorly marked and 
improperly packed shipments, calling 
for special care in handling. If this 
business could be spread over the whole 
month, we would still have a man’s- 
size job to handle it safely and expe- 
ditiously ; crowded into the brief space 
of ten days or two weeks, the strain 
upon our organization is all the more 
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From an old wood cut reproduction in Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 


into the hard and cold actuality that 
the Christmas rush makes additional 
demands upon our energy for unerring 
service. 

Let such reasoning stand! Does it 
not reach the same conclusion as our 
thought, for, granting that Christmas 
means to expressmen additional service 
to be rendered, is not service the very 
essence of the Christmas spirit? The 
greater the opportunity for service, then, 
the greater the sentiment. 

Therefore, while it is conceivable that 
we might render efficient service on holi- 
day business, though utterly devoid of 
Christmas sentiment, it is unnatural to 
divorce the two, and he who does so or 
is so practically minded as to believe that 
“there ain’t no Santa Claus” must be 
growing too rapidly old. 


Show Where You Stand 
ET us assume, certainly conserva- 
tively, that every American Rail- 
way Expressman, on an average, 
will have at least one Christmas package 


A Christmas Message from Vice-President E. A. Stedman, Central Departments 


marked. Our obligation and desire to 
give satisfactory service, however, is 
not lessened by this difficulty. I have 
such confidence in our splendid organ- 
ization and the individuals comprising 
it, that I am satisfied the problem will 
be squarely met and solved by you. 

I shall not burden you by a repeti- 
tion of rules governing the proper han- 
dling of this business. With these you 
are familiar. What is needed now is 
the SPIRIT to make them effective, 
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to ship. Altogether that would amount 
to more than a hundred thousand ship- 
ments. The point is, how many of these 
will be sent by Express? 

There are probably few expressmen 
who would not sincerely profess to believe 
our service superior to every other 
medium of transportation. But profes- 
sion of any faith is rather empty unless 
supported by conduct. 

There are at least four reasons why 
American Railway Expressmen should 
patronize American Railway Express 
Service, not only at Christmas time, but 
at all times: 

First, it is a matter of principle. 

Second, it reinforces one’s belief in 
and loyalty to the Service, essential 
requisites for the genuine expressman. 

Third, it shows people not connected 
with the Express business that you be- 
lieve in your Service. Imagine the in- 
ference of the person receiving a package 
by parcel post from an expressman. 

Fourth, it actually benefits express 
people to use their own Service in that 


and this I believe you have. 

DO IT RIGHT, and our patrons who 
benefit by your efficient handling of 
their shipments will feel as I do, that 
you are entitled to 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


E. A. STEDMAN, 
Vice-President. 
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it increases the business, and, conse- 
quently, the security of the company 
which employs them. 
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Editorial Comment 


MY 
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H. KNAPP, who will be remembered 

e by our readers and those of The Right 
Way Herald for the numerous and _ clever 
cartoons which he contributed, is no longer 
with our Columbus, Ohio, organization. Mr. 
Knapp has taken a position with the Columbus 
Citizen, a daily, and we feel sure that our 
friends will join with us in saying, “More 


power to him!” 
eon ke 


The November issue of THE MESSENGER 
mentioned the candidacy of George T. Everitt, 
pensioner, for the mayoralty of Hackettstown, 
N. J. We are now happy to announce that he 


was elected to the office on November 4th. 
kOe Ox 


“The Iron Horse” depicts how early day 
railway development was fraught with hard- 
ships, including even attacks from the Indians. 
And we mustn’t get the idea that the Indians 
are altogether extinct. They’re still with us 
and, if they don’t use tomahawks, they still 


practice insidious warfare. 
x Ok OX 


All of which reminds us of President 
Cowie’s address delivered at St. Paul recently. 
“We do not object to reasonable control (of 
common carriers),” he said; “no sensible man 
does that; we do not object to control if they 
will leave us only the initiative that tends to 
make good executives better and make poor 
executives improve.” In other words, it’s the 
usurpation of management which destroys 
initiative which he and every other wise 


American decries. 
x Ok Ox 


Of course, there is also the evil of conflicting 
legislative control of common carriers. One 
state makes mandatory the use of wire screens 
on the windows of passenger coaches, for in- 
stance, while an adjoining state makes their use 
prohibitive. One municipality requires the 


Mrs. J. Allen and Miss Hazel Shortt, of the A. R. E., observed Christmas last year by dis- 


tributing gifts at St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Chicago. 
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Dere Fellas :— 

Tis a sick wind that blows kno peddicotes. 
Th other da when th thermometer showd 
about 100 abov O & th word pep waz ded interested in a ball game or when u see yore 
langwage i herd a lektchur bi Tom Corwine, fishin line a runnin down th crick, due u 
th polyfonic immitator, & wile i perspirated keep yore hands in yore pockets?? 

i waz inspirated. He sez u kant get dogs in If evry 1 of us wil yews th same “Sic-em” 
2 a scrap if u keep yore hands in yore pockets pep in hr. work that we sho at th ball park, 
& Express yore desire that tha mingle in golf links or swimmin hole it wood b a boom- 
frendly combat. U hav got 2 clap yore hands’ in old orange with evrybody happy & kno- 
& “Sic-em.”. body sad bi George, nohow. Did u ever 

Wel that waz miinspirashun. i got 2think- notice th fella that sez, “it kant b dun’? U 
in that u cood knot due much of anything wil find that he has his hands in his pockets, 
with yore hands in yore pockets. i hav_ so boys lets get busy. Take yore hands out 
nown fellas that wood knot hire a man that of yore pockets, speed up the Express biz & 
applied for a job with his hands in his go after more. Dont wait for th other fella 
pekts. In hr. biz 2 keep shipments movin 2 due it caws hes busy doin his work & yores 
at hi speed, kill claims, solicit more ship- must be dun biu. U kant pass th bukk. Get 
ment & etc., we kant put hr. hands in hr. yore hands out of yore pockets or yoreself 
pockets only 2 get change. We hav got 2. out of th biz. Hr. Co. needs men that get 
snap it up & “Sic-em” or we dont get noplace up from there knees & goes out 2 answer 
bi George, nohow. there own prayers. “Sic-em.” 

Pockets waz made 2 keep muny, marbles X Pressly yores, 

& chalk in & if u keep yore hands in em u ee Hee ELAS RP HERS 


PITT een 


wont hav nun of th aforsed articles. Satan 
finds things for idle hands 2 due evn if u 
due tri 2 hide em in yore jeans. When u r 


of the common carriers. 


the fog is clearing. 
ae oe 


Now that the year 1924 is drawing to a 
close, it’s a very opportune time to tidy up the 
office for the holiday season and be ready to 
start the New Year right. Cobwebs may 
draw insects, but not business. And prospects 
never could look very bright through dirty 
window panes. 


ringing of the bell as a locomotive passes 
through the city limits, while another mu- 
nicipality on the same railroad makes it a 
criminal offense to do so. 


Steadily, if gradually, 


Poe ie 
Fortunately, however, there seems to be a 
growing antipathy toward excessive regulation 


x * X 
The MESSENGER has been requested to call 
attention to Golden Rule Sunday, December 
7th. Its observance will vary with local or 
domestic conditions, but, among other things, it 
is proposed that the day be spent in plain living 
and high thinking, and that special emphasis be 
placed on the work of the Near East Relief. 

* ok x 


In last month’s issue there was an item 
embodying the reflections of Frank A. Small, 
Chattanooga Regional Accounting Department, 
incidental to his 70th birthday anniversary. It 
was captioned “A Bit of Wholesale Senti- 
ment,” but should have been captioned “A Bit 
of Wholesome Sentiment.” We humbly apolo- 
gize to Mr. Small, and are reminded that this 
was one of those typographical errors ever 
threatening to ensnare the editor that we 


(Photo from Chicago Tribune.) mention elsewhere in this issue. 
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N 1877 I was the 

telegraph operator at 

Buffalo, a little frontier 

station in Western 
Kansas. 

One evening a signal was 
sent along the wire calling 
all operators to attention to 
receive a general message, 
and, when each station had 
answered to the call, we re- 
ceived the following: 

“To All Agents and 
Operators: Last night the 
Overland Express No. 2 
was held up at Big Springs, 
Nebraska, the express car broken into and 
robbed of a large sum of money and the 
messenger brutally beaten. . It is believed the 
robbery was perpetrated by six cowboys under 
the leadership of Joel Collins as they have 
suddenly disappeared from one of the cow 
camps in the vicinity. The horses they rode 
carried the pot hook brand.” 


$10,000 Reward Offered 


“As Collins was from Texas, it is thought 
they will ultimately head southward. A re- 
ward of ten thousand dollars will be paid for 
their capture, or a pro rata amount for the 
capture, dead or alive, of any one of them. 
Post conspicuous notices. 

“BE. W. MORSEMAN. 
“Superintendent of Express.” 


The boldness and success of this robbery 
caused great excitement throughout the coun- 
try and determined the express company to 
spare no expense to effect the capture and 
punishment of the outlaws. Attracted by the 
size of the reward, posses for their capture 
were organized in every direction in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Indian Teritory and Texas. 

Big Springs was a lonely watering station 
on the plains; passenger trains did not stop 
there except when flagged for orders. 

It is believed there was one telegraph op- 
erator in the gang, that the plot contemplated 
the capture of the money of the pay car which 
was about due to pay off the employees of 
the division, and that he had tapped the wires 
at some isolated spot and listened until he 
found to what train the pay car would be at- 
tached when passing Big Springs. As a mat- 
ter of fact the dispatcher had issued an order 
to the conductor and engineer of that very 
train to pick up the pay car but at the last 
moment the order was rescinded as they had 
not quite finished paying off where they 
were. 


Masked Men Surprise Operator 


The robbers in the dusk of evening and 
with faces masked, surprised the Big Springs 
operator, captured and tied him securely. 
They then lighted his green light and hung it 


The Big Springs Robbery 


A Tale of the Days of ’87, by Wm. A. Sternberg 
—Reprinted from the Union Pacific Magazine 


out as a signal for the train, which was about 
due, to stop. The train soon came rushing 
along, the engineer seeing the green light 
whistled for brakes and as they pulled up to 
the station, the conductor and engineer 
swung off and hastened to the office for their 
orders, but were confronted there by two of 
the robbers who with drawn pistols made 
prisoners of them. It took but a few 
moments to discover the pay car was not 
attached to the train. 

The robbers then disconnected the coupling 
between the express car and the rest of the 
train and with pistol at head, forced the fire- 
man to pull out with the engine, mail and 
express cars, the two who were guarding 
the conductor and engineer swinging aboard 
as they passed the station. 

The train at rapid speed was run out about 
six miles to a place where they had concealed 


Author As He Was and Is 


William Sternberg is a brother of 
Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg 
of Spanish-American War fame. He 
worked his way through the Manhat- 


tan, Kansas, Agricultural College, 
where he learned telegraphy. In 1869 
he became agent at Buffalo, Kansas. 
While there he ran a store, and traded 
with buffalo hunters and Indians. 
Later he was agent at Wilson and at 
Ellsworth, Kansas. He is now, at 
the age of 71, a realtor of Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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their horses, everything 
coming off as planned— 
except as to the pay car. 


Messenger Cruelly Beaten 


They demanded of the 

messenger that he unlock his 
safes, consisting of the 
through and way safes. He 
told them he could not open 
the through safe as the 
combination was only known 
in the main offices at the 
respective ends of the line. 
Thinking he was trying to 
deceive them they beat him with their 
pistols most unmercifully, nearly killing him 
before they concluded he must be telling the 
truth. They compelled him to open the way 
safe from which they only secured a few 
thousand dollars and it seemed for the 
moment as if this was to be the sole reward 
for the crime which made them outlaws! 
' One of their number angered by their dis- 
appointment, had seized the emergency ax 
which was in its glass case on the wall, and 
was maliciously smashing everything in the 
car. On the floor were’ some small boxes 
heavily strapped with iron. He gave one of 
these a smash with the ax, breaking it open, 
and to their surprise and joy, out rolled a 
shower of newly coined $20 gold pieces! 

The boxes contained a large shipment from 
the mint in San Francisco, and, being too 
bulky to go into the safe, were thus carried 
and would have escaped detection but for 
the accidental stroke of the ax. Quickly 
securing the treasure, which amounted to $87,- 
000, they mounted and rode away. 

The conductor and train crew, with some 


‘of the passengers, hastily arming, had hurried 


down the track too late to see more of 
the robbers, but met the looted train return- 
ing to the station. The news quickly spread 
and organized pursuit started. Blood hounds 
were secured and the trail taken up, showing 
the robbers had gone in a northwesterly di- 
rection, and it was at first supposed they had 
headed for the Black Hills. A heavy rain 
having fallen, the trail was finally lost. It 
seems, however, they had made a long detour 
to the northwest to deceive their pursuers 
as to their ultimate destination, and had then 
swung around to the south keeping well to 
the westward of scattered settlements on the 
creeks, and soon struck the Texas cattle trail, 
to them a well known highway to the South. 


He Spies the Robbers 


On Prairie Dog Creek, in western Kansas, 
one of their number had ridden over to a 
light store kept by a settler for trading with 
the buffalo hunters, and had bought some 
flour and bacon and three pairs of overalls. 
Shortly after he had left the store, one of 
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the advance scouts of a Nebraska posse ar- 
rived. 

Learning what had occurred, he im- 
mediately followed in the direction the man 
had gone, and soon had him in view. Keep- 
ing carefully hidden he followed until he ob- 
served him ride into the shelter of a clump 
of timber bordering the creek. Soon after 
he saw smoke arising and knew there was 
some kind of an encampment there. 

He immediately rode back to the store and 
despatched the rancher on his fastest horse 
to notify his posse, and returned to shadow 
the camp. 

In the darkness of the night he crawled 
within easy seeing and hearing distance, and 
found he had indeed located the robbers. 
They had finished their meal and were en- 
gaged in sewing seams down the legs of the 
overalls, and closing the bottoms, making 
three compartments in each leg. This task 
completed, he saw a distribution made of the 
gold into three parts, which they put into the 
compartment in the overalls. These were 
then thrown over the pack saddles and then 
covered with the cooking outfit and blankets. 
The six men divided into parties of two, hav- 
ing one pack horse to each party. They then 
separated and rode off into the night. Their 
horses were so exhausted it was evident they 
realized their only hope was to scatter 
and were acting accordingly. 


One can well imagine the chagrin No! 
; : , A 
=f the hidden scout, a witness So thd Sera 
all yet helpless. Had his posse been 
within quick call he could have Q 
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secured the whole gang and all the We 
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money. Now at best he could follow 
but one of the parties, and, if he 
followed them, his posse would be 
utterly in the dark as to his where- 
abouts, so he returned to the ranch to 
await their coming, in the hope that, 
mounted on fresh horses, they would 
be able to run down at least two of 
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section house, carried a stock of goods for 
sale, but his family was away for the day 
at their ranch on the Saline and there was 
no one at home but the hired girl. He asked 
if I thought she was up; I told him I thought 
likely she was and I would go over with him 
and see. He turned to his companion and 
said “Sam, go find where there is some good 
grass for the horses and go into camp and 
get a fire going and I will get some grub,” 
and dismounting handed the bridle reins of 
his horse to the man and followed me to- 
wards the section house. 


Suspect Scents Danger 


In the meantime the fog commenced to 
lift and when we were nearly up to the 
section house he suddenly halted and point- 
ing to several tents and a line of saddle 
horses fastened to a rope stretched between 
two posts, he demanded of me in stern and 
peremptory tone, “Who are those people?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation, I gave a 
hearty laugh and replied, “A squad of 
soldiers from Fort Hays under a sergeant 
who are here as a station guard to protect us 
from the Indians, and I don’t suppose there 
is an Indian within 200 miles.” 

By this time he could see by the accoutre- 
ments they were indeed soldiers, and cavalry 
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them; but his plans were not destined 
to be fulfilled, for he never saw any 
of them again. 


Meet Their Waterloo 


At four o’clock in the morning of 
the day following these events I was 
standing on my platform listening 
for a train which was a few minutes 
past due. A very heavy and unusual 
fog was prevailing, and it was impos- 
sible to see objects but a few feet distant. 
Suddenly out of the fog, right up to the end of 
the platform, rode two men, one of whom was 
leading a pack horse. I noticed the men start 
with surprise and suddenly check their 
horses, when they caught sight of me and 
the station buildings. Their hesitation ex- 
cited my suspicions. One of them rode up 
and in a cool matter-of-fact voice asked 
“What place is this?” I replied “Buffalo 
Station.” He then asked if there was a store 
there and volunteered the information they 
had been up north with a drove of cattle, had 
delivered them and were on their way home 


and were out of grub. 
I told him Jim Thompson, who ran the 
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A cartoon which appeared on the sporting page of the Milwaukee 
“Journal” recently, referring to the first 


local A. R. E. golfers at Grant Park. 


horses, and with an evident air of relief 
turned and followed me to the section house, 
where we found the girl just getting a fire 
started in the kitchen stove. She demurred 
at first to selling him anything as she said 
she did not know the prices, but he insisted 
he must have some supplies and that the 
price was no object and he would pay her 
more than the goods were worth, so lighting 
a lamp she led us into the cellar where the 
goods were kept. 

I had seated myself on a half bushel meas- 
ure while the purchases were being made, and 
happening to glance up at the moment he 
drew a long black leather pocketbook from 


his inside breast pocket to make payment. LF 
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‘(SAY ! WHAT DO 
YOU THINK | AM? 
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“> MUST BE DESERVED. 


annual tournament of 


noticed an envelope come up with it and saw 
the words of the address as plain as day, 
“Joel Collins.” 

I immediately got up and strolled to the 
door, started up the steps debating in my 
mind whether I should find a club and brain 
him as he came up the steps, but reflecting 
that I was totally unarmed and that I had to 
deal with a desperado who was notoriously 
quick on the trigger, I decided discretion to 
be the better part of valor and as soon as I 
reached the outside ran at my top speed 


‘for the camp, not knowing but I would get a 


bullet in the back at any moment. 

The distance was short and I gained the 
camp as he came up the steps. He knew 
of course’ there was “something doing.” I 
noticed as I ran that his companion had not 
unsaddled, but was still seated on his horse. 
Collins showed no signs of haste, but carrying 
his provisions, walked slowly to the horses, 
mounted and they started south. 


Ran to Beat Bullets 


I had deceived Collins about the soldiers. 
They were under the immediate command 
of a serbeant but the general command of 
Bardsley, the sheriff from Hays City, and 
were scouting the prairies each day east and 
west of the Texas cattle trail, in the 
belief the robbers would travel 
south in its neighborhood, as it kept 
just west of the settlements and had 


my A 
maewej| convenient watering places for each 
ro day’s travel; if so, they were certain 
Msc i to capture them, and, with this object 
41. in view, they had stopped every one 


passing through the country and made 
them give an account of themselves. 

The robbers had doubtless intended 
to make a wide detour in passing the 
railroad station, but in the dense fog 
their animals, scenting the horses at 
the station, had led them to their 
death. I rushed over to where 
Bardsley was sleeping and excitedly 
1 shook him, telling him to wake up, 
g:% that Collins and one other had just 

| passed through the station, He scoffed 
at me at first, but, finally becoming 
convinced. jumped up, aroused the sol- 
diers, and in a few moments they were 
armed, mounted, and in full gallop 
after the two men, who were still 
in plain sight, jogging along south. 

I ran to the office and reported my train 
in and out, which had passed in the mean- 
time. Seizing my belt of ammuntion and 
Sharps rifle, I ran back to camp and asked 
Bardsley to tell one of the soldiers to let me 
have his horse. With an oath, he said he 
wanted no civilian in his posse, forgetting, or 
not caring to remember but for me the rob- 
bers would have passed by while he and his 
posse were asleep, but he was thinking of 
the reward and his selfish greed was greater 
than his sense of fairness. 

It took the posse but a few minutes to 
overtake the two men, who, owing to the 
used up condition of their horses, knew it was 
useless to try to make a run for it, their 
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only resource being one of bluff. I am told 
they nearly made it work. Bardsley in halt- 
ing them, stated they had doubtless heard of 
the Big Springs robbery and that they were 
overhauling everyone who passed through the 
country to make sure the robbers did not es- 
cape in that direction at least. 

Collins at first was very affable, said he 
had not heard of the holdup, that his name 
was Collins; that he was a well-known Texas 
drover; that he had just taken a herd of cat- 
tle north, had delivered them and was on his 
way home preparatory to gathering another 
herd for the spring drive. Bardsley apolo- 
gized at first for stopping him, but taking a 
sudden resolution he exclaimed, “Well, we 
can make no exceptions, if you are guilty we 
want you, and if innocent it won’t do you 
any harm to submit to a search.” 

As he said this, Collins turned to his com- 
panion and said: “Well, Sam, if we are to die 
we might as well die game.” The desperadoes 
had taken an oath not to be taken alive—and 
suiting action to the words Collins made a quick 
grab for his gun, which he got in his hand, 


NULL 


Talk about safe packin’ ; 

Talk of damaged eggs: 

Ever hear how old J. B. 

Was an omelet on legs? 

Got to tell you "bout it; 

Bet it makes you smile. 

Come, expressmen, gather ’round 
And “listen in” a-while. 


Eggs upon the platform; 
Crates of eggs, I mean; 

Old J. B. a-loading ’em 
Aboard old seventeen. 

Lifted one to load it; 
Hoisted it on high; 

Bottom of the crate fell out 
And hit him in the eye. 


Eggs upon his shoulders; 
Eggs upon his breast; 
Rolling down his trousers 
And a-running off his vest. 
Eggs inside his collar, 
Oozing down his back; 
Like a human omelet 

He stood beside the track. 


Shipper heard about it; 
To the station came 


And file a damage claim. 

J. B. saw him coming; 

J. B. seeing red. 

Shipper took one look at him 

Then straight-way turned and fled. 


Through the town he sprinted; 
Down the street he raced; 

While just behind his heels 

The Human Omelet paced; 
Hen-fruit running down his chin; 
Hen-fruit in his hair; 

Shrieking, cussing, scattering 
Hen-fruit everywhere. 
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To see what damage had been done 


but he was hampered by a long rubber coat 
he was wearing to protect himself from the 
dampness of the fog, and the sheriff got in 
the first shot which killed poor Collins. 

The sergeant who had dismounted when 
the talk first commenced was standing by his 
horse, with carbine in hand, and as Potts 
started to draw his six-shooter, he fired at 
him point blank, killing him instantly. With 
the firing the pack animal ran away, but 
Bardsley soon overtook it. While he was 
chasing the pack horse the soldiers looted the 
two bodies of considerable coin. 


Bardsley soon discovered the gold in the 
overalls, and was so excited he acted like a 
crazy man, dancing around and_ shouting, 
“T’ve got the gold, I’ve got the gold!” 

As the money was taken from the pack 
horse I laid hold of it and demanded pos- 
session as an agent of the express company. 
A fierce battle of words ensued between 
Bardsley and myself, but I finally prevailed 
and the gold was taken into my office, 
counted and sealed up—$27,000. 

I then telegraphed Superintendent Morse- 
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man of the killing of the two men and the 
recovery of the money. 

The bodies were taken to Ellis, Kansas, 
where they were buried. 

Bardsley carried the matter of the reward 
into the courts in an effort to defraud the 
soldiers of their proper share. The judge 
advocate of the army took up their fight and 
finally sceured for them a pro rata share. 
Being an employe of the company I made no 
demands, but was clearly entitled to a share 
had I cared to press my claims. 


A Novel Window Display 

T. McVITTIE, a candy and cigar dealer 
if; ,» in Omaha, Nebraska, is a good patron 
of the A. R. E., and he believes in letting 
the public know that “the expedited service” 
helps him to keep his candy stocks fresh. 
He has two retail stores in the business dis- 
trict, and in one of them he recently had a 
large window display showing a crack Union 
Pacific express train on which there was a 
legend stating that his candy came by ex- 
press via American Railway Express. 
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Che H Omel 
By Agent S. Tanhauser, Springfield, L. I., N. Y. = 
Say, you'd ought to seen that heat; J. B. wended homeward, = 

Sure would done you good; His missus locked the door; = 

Seen that scared stiff shippin’ gent Said no soft-boiled mate of ham = 

Chased by quick-lunch food; Could track her kitchen floor. = 

Seen him blown and out of breath, J. B. got a shingle; = 

Pretty nearly dead, Lord, but he was mussed; = 

Duck into an alley-way Out behind the barn he went = 

And crawl beneath a shed. And scraped, and scraped, and cussed. = 

J. B. got a ten-foot pole; Shipper never filed his claim, = 

Tried to poke him out. Now he never fails = 
Illustrated every jab To put good bottoms in his crates = 
A-telling him about And uses plenty nails ;— = 

The proper way to pack hen-fruit; So, fellows, when you handle eggs = 

Gave him all he knew; Please see they pack ’em right;— = 

Also lots he didn’t know Perambulating Omelets = 

J. B. told him too. Are sure a ghastly sight. = 
ane = 
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“Through the town he sprinted, down the street he raced; while just behind his heels = 

the Human Omelet paced.” = 
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ANY sons have followed 
M in their fathers’ footsteps 

by entering the Service, 
but few families can equal the 
record of the Miller family of 
the Southern Indiana Division in 
this respect, four of whose mem- 
bers have served for a total of 
100 years in the messenger service 
alone. 

H. P., assigned to a short run 
between Terre Haute and Rock- 
ville in 1869, continued in the 
messenger service until pensioned 
in 1903. While he made various 
runs in the division, he put in most 
of the time on the Big Four 
Lines between Indianapolis and St. 

There were at least two somewhat interesting 
incidents in his career. Once his train was 
held up at a water tank west of Terre Haute. 
Express cars were equipped with stoves at that 
time and Miller, realizing what was up, took 
the money he was carrying out of his safe and 
hid it in the ash pan of the stove,.and then 
went back in the train. Messengers were not 
furnished with revolvers in that period, but 
Miller was given one to use after this ex- 
perience. 

Another time he was marooned for three 
days and nights as the result of a washout and 
compelled to five on what foodstuffs happened 
to be in his car. 

A stroke of paralysis forced his retirement 
in 1903 and he lived for sixteen years to enjoy 
the pension which he had so well earned by 34 
years’ of faithful service: Incidentally, this 
old-timer was also a Civil War veteran. 

His eldest son, E. H., began in 1890 and is 
still active after 34 years of service, and he also 
recalls several rather interesting experiences. 

One time he was messenger on a train carry- 
ing delegates to a religious convention in St. 
Louis. It was a hot night and Miller drank 
freely of ice water, soon developing a severe 
case of cramps. The conductor of the train, 
observing Miller’s plight, believed a little 
whiskey might help and sought to find some 
among the passengers. — ‘He approached them 
somewhat skeptically, but said afterward that it 
seemed as if every man, woman and child in the 
car had held up a bottle at his request. 

In 1890 E. H. was running on the “Clover 
Leaf” between Toledo and St. 
Louis, which carried a New 
York-St. Louis car every night 
that came into Toledo over the 
Lake Shore. Often the car ar- 
rived after the “Clover Leaf” 
had left. When this happened, 
a special engine would couple on 
to the car and start out to catch 
the regular train. “It was usually 
a wild ride,” says Miller. 

C. C. Miller, third son of H. 
P., has been in the messenger 
service for 29 years. This veteran 
has been in eight wrecks and 
escaped one smash-up by: jump- 
ing, but denies that he is yet 
even near ready for a pension. 

J. H. Miller, son of E. H. ard 
grandson of H. P., was in the 


they are: 


There are 100 years o 


Louis. 


THE MILLER FAMILY 


messenger service from 1908 to 1914. 
In 1917 he enlisted for the World War 
and served 26 months, 18 of them overseas. He 
was shell-shocked and consequently physically 
incapacitated to serve as a messenger upon his 
return, so the Company gave him a position of 
less strenuous’ duty at the Indianapolis depot 
office. 


A Veteran’s Reminiscence 


HARLES E: 

W HITLOCK, 
pensioner, 601 West 
191st Street, New 
York City, relates the 
following amusing in- 
cident and says that 
it shows how officials 
often have a human 
side even when they 
seem to be strict dis- 
ciplinarians. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Whit- 
lock had been called 


Chas. E. Whitlock, to task by his Super- 
pensioner, of New  intendent, M. B. 
York City. White, who was at the 


time head of the New York Division for the 
American Express Company. Thinking the 
matter over more at his leisure, Mr. White 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Whitlock: 
DEAR Sir: 

In reading over my letter to you of the Ist 
instant I don’t know but you may have thought 


The combined service of these men approximates 178 years. The first three 
from the left are pensioners of Winona, Minn—G. W. Taylor, ex-mes- 


senger; M. A. Repass, ex-agent, and W. H. Reuss, ex-messenger. 
fourth is W. J. Byrne, Chief Messenger, now at St. Paul. 
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f service to the credit of the Miller Family. 


it was a little too short and 
crispy. (If so, let me assure you 
that nothing was further from 
my thoughts than such intent.) 
It is a way—perhaps a bad way 
—I have of putting things. 
You’ve heard of old Dean Rich- 
mond’s story, perhaps, about him- 
self and the minister, 

Well, Dean was a very profane 
man. When excited every other 
word was an oath. His minister 
often reproved Dean for cussing 
so much and so strong. Finally 
Dean got out of patience one day 
with the minister and his repeated 
reproof and turned to him with 
the following remark: 

“Look here, Mr, Smith, you know you pray 
a great deal and I know I swear a great deal, 
and, as both know, we don’t mean anything by 
what we say, so now please quit.” It’s so with 
letters some times, They read crisp, and, no 
doubt, sound a little impudent; but, so far as I 
am concerned, there is no intent to hurt or 
give offense. Yours ttuly, 

M. P. Waite, 
Superintendent. 


Here 
Father, two sons and grandson—H. Po 2Peie C.Grand Je H. 


James S. McManus Retires 
ma IN better messenger ever strapped on 


a gun and worked an express car” 
—that was the tribute paid by Superintendent 
F. A. Hoyt of the Mohawk Division to James 
S. McManus, who retired on pension November 
Ist. Mr. McManus spent thirty-nine years in 
the messenger service, most of it on runs 
between Utica and Ogdensburg, N. Y. This 
veteran says that, if he had his life to live 
over again, he would again 
expressman. 


become an 


Celebrates 75th Birthday 


2 (jee CHARLIE” COUCH recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday anni- 
versary at Columbus, Ga., where he was agent 
for twenty-five of the forty-eight years he 
spent in the Service. This veteran never lost 
an hour from work when he was active, and 
ever since he was pensioned in 1920 he has 
made it a practice to call daily at the local 
office. At one time in his career “Uncle 

Charlie” was agent at Girard, Ala. 


B. O. Higgins Honored 
FTER completing 35 
years of express service, 

B. O. Higgins has left the 
Chattanooga Regional Account- 
ing Department to engage in 
business at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
He was tendered a_ farewell 
luncheon by fifteen of his 
most intimate friends and pre- 
sented with a handsome 
traveling bag. Mr. Higgins 
was always a worthy asso- 
ciate and expressman, and all 
who know him wish him 
well in his new line of 
endeavor. 


The 


Notes on Travel and Financial Paper Business 


Late Winter Travel—Notes for 
Salaried Offices 


EW and comprehensive instructions for 

the handling of American Express travel 
business by A. R. E. salaried offices have been 
issued by the General Accounting Department 
in the form of Travel Circular No. 1, dated 
October 20, 1924. The A. R. E. Company 
secures substantial earnings on this class of 
business, which, in view of the time that is 
actually required to handle it, should prove very 
attractive, so that all salaried employees should 
understand that their offices are now in a posi- 
tion to handle practically any kind of travel 
business which may be offered. 

Now that the sailing date of the ‘round-the- 
world cruise is almost here, the only important 
winter travel offering before the public is the 
fourth annual cruise to the Mediterranean of 
the Holland-American S. S. “Rotterdam,” 
sailing Wednesday, February 4, for sixty-six 
delightful days. The American Express Com- 
pany are in charge of the shore excursions on 
this cruise. 

The “Rotterdam’’ is the flagship of the 
Holland-American fleet, being 668 feet long, and 
of 24,170 tons register. Employees knowing 
of persons likely to be interested should write 
for illustrated deck plan and Form 2664, a 
booklet of optional shore excursions at addi- 
tional cost. Other timely travel for the winter 
season offerings are: 


CRUISE-TOURS 


Mediterranean and Egypt 
Other cruises to the Mediterranean and 
Egypt sail from January 7 to March 28, vary- 
ing from 35 to 73 days in length. 


Up the Nile 


Cruises up the Nile from Cairo, sailing every 
Saturday to February 21. 

6 to 14-day trips, entirely by water or in 
combination with rail, as high as the First 
Cataract and the gigantic dam at Assouan. 
Write for booklet, Form 2628. 


Agent H. P. Comfort, Atlantic, Ia., handles 48 

puppies consigned to “Liberty Magazine’ to be 

given away as prizes. There are five concerns 

at Atlantic which raise and ship dogs to all 
parts of the country. 


Bermuda (Independent) 
5 to 19-day cruise-tours; $75.50 to $169 and 
up. Described in folder, Form 1654. 


West Indies (Independent) 
Sailings from January 13 to February 28— 
16 to 32 days’ duration. 


South America and the West Indies 
66 days, sailing January 29. Write for illus- 
trated deck plan, Form 2624. 


California—Hawaii 
Three tour-cruises to California and Hawaii 
from the Eastern United States, departures 
December 17, January 28, and February 18. 
52 and 54 days; prices (from New York) 


$1,204 and $1,227. Described in booklet 
“Mexico-California-Hawaii,’ Form 2665. 
TOURS 
Europe 


Seven late-winter tours to the Mediterranean 
and southern Europe, sailings January 7 to 
February 26. Described in booklet “Winter 
Tours to Europe,’ Form 2659. 

Later tours to Europe described in “Europe 
1925,” Form 1675. 


Holy Year Pilgrimages to Rome 
A series of moderate-priced tours to Rome, 
sailing on the S. S. “Colombo” direct to 
Naples. Frequent departures throughout the 
Jubilee Year. Described in folder Form 2689. 


California 
Twelve tours from New York, six occupying 
33 days, and six 40 days, returning as late as 
March 25. Prices : $830 and $909. Described in 
booklet “Mexico-California~Hawaii,” Form 
2655. 
Mexico 
Six 27-day tours of Mexico; departures 
from New York from January 14 to March 
4. Price (New York to New York) $682. 
Extension to Merida-Yucatan, in connection 


with four of above six tours, and increasing ~ 


length of tour to 34 days; total price $843. 
Described in booklet ‘Mexico-California- 
Hawaii,” Form 2665. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Steamship and railway tickets over all lines 
at tariff rates. Baggage and accident insurance. 
Hotel and sightseeing reservations. Itineraries 
planned. American Express Travelers Cheques 
and Letters of Credit. 

Valuable information concerning wunescorted 
travel, and suggested itineraries are contained 
in the four booklets: 

“Winter Vacations,” Form 1636 (short tours 
in North America) ; “The American Traveler 
in Europe,” Form 1680 ; “The American 
Traveler in the Far East,” Form 1664; “The 


American Traveler in South America,” Form 
2661. 


Limits on Foreign Exchange 


A GENTS having much foreign remittance 


business in foreign currencies should post 
themselves on the contents of General Account- 
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Manager John Watts and his staff of busy 
assistants at the American Express Company’s 
Manila office. 


.ing Department Financial Circular No. 50, 


dated October 15, 1924, which explains the ap- 
plication of “limits” on the rates which they 
receive from American Express offices, and also 
how to obtain new rates when their sales have 
reached a limit, or when they have a request 
for a rate on an amount which exceeds the 
limit. ; 

Of particular interest are paragraphs 1 to 5 
under Section 2, which explain that it is not 
compulsory to charge exactly the rate supplied, 
but that offices should attempt to make a small 
“exchange earning” or retail profit. 


Partial Radio-Cables and Bank 
Deposits for Italy 


HE partial Radio or Cable method of re- 

mitting money to Europe, which has been 
in effect for several months for the payment 
of actual Dollars in central and northern Euro- 
pean countries, and which has proved ex- 
tremely popular during that time, has recently 
been extended to Italy, for the effecting of re- 
mittances payable, however, in either Lire or 
actual Dollar currency, as the sender prefers. 
This service is described in Foreign Money 
Order Bulletin No. 29, sent out under date of 
October 25 to all offices equipped with F oreign: 
Money Orders. Offices which have not re- 
ceived copies should procure same immediately 
from Foreign Money Order Department, 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
New York City. . 

As explained in the October MessEncer, these 
messages are sent by radio or cable to London, 
and thence by mail to destination. Actual 
experience shows that such message for Ger- 
many and Austria arrive in Berlin and Vienna 
3 days after despatch from New York, and 
there is every reason to believe that Italian 
orders will arrive on the third or even the 
second day. This opportunity to send money so 
quickly and at such a low cost should prove 
very welcome during the holiday season. 


Bank Deposits and Withdrawals 


Another service of which Italjan clients 
should be glad to learn is that of depositing 
money for their account with the Italian postai 
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A shipment of homing pigeons ready for 
release by Agent F. J. Clarke at Harrisonville, 
Mo., with “Jumper,” an airdale, standing guard. 


savings bank (the Casse di Risparmio Postali) 
or other Italian banks, and of withdrawing de- 
posits when desired. Full details are given in 
a circular issued by the Assistant Treasurer’s 
Office of the American Express Company, under 
date of October 15, 1924. 

Attention is called to the requirement of 
the “Casse Postali” that bank books must be 
returned once a year for writing up, for which 
a fee of 50 cents per book is charged. 


Spokane Office Has Moved 


FTER being located at First and Wall 
A Streets for 20 years, the downtown 
office of the Company at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was recently moved to West 817 
First Avenue. This was due to a growing 
volume of business, which now requires i9 
vehicles to handle the pickup and delivery 
service. General Agent A. H. Peterson is 
in charge of the Spokane force, the payroll 
for which exceeds $30,000 monthly. About 
110 messengers make their headquarters in 
that city. 


“Prince Carl’ Returns 


HEN General Agent Carl H. Goodwin, 
VW of Montreal returned to duty recently 
after a somewhat extended leave of absence 
due to illness, a few of his intimate friends 
‘in the transporta- 
tion field gathered 
in the Oak Room of 
the Windsor Hotei 
to welcome this 
genial and popular 
expressman back to 
the fold. 

C. Norman Ham 
Chairman) of tine 
Express Traffic As- 
sociation of Canada, 
jovially presided. 
F. W. Branscombe, 
General Superintendent of the Dominion Ex- 
press Company, proposed a toast to the 
health and return of the guest of honor, 
and. Dr. W. G. Dalpe also paid a tribute to 
“Prince Carl.” Just before the departure of 
the gathering, Mr. Ham presented Mrs. 
Goodwin with a bouquet of roses (Canadian 
beauties). 

Others present were: From the Dominion 
Express Company, E. D. Ridley, F. M. Hall, 
W. A. Clarke, A. C. Hay, H. A. Woodhouse, 


Carl H. Gocdwin. 
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and A, C. Thorne; from the Canadian Na- 
tional Express Company, G. E. Bellerose, 
A. J. Seaton, W. H. Bryce, F. N. Wiggins, 
D. A. Doty, S. C. White, and L. R. Hight; 
from the Express Traffic Association of 
Canada, J. H. Greig and A. M. Bethel; from 
the American Railway Express Company, 
Superintendents J. L. Clark and C. S. Colvin, 
and A. S. Friedlander, Chief Clerk to Mr. 
Goodwin. 


A Trainload of Race Horses 
HE Company recently moved a million 
dollars in horse flesh, when a special 

train loaded with race horses was shipped 
from Lexington, Ky., to Tiajuana, Lower 
California, for the seven months’ racing sea- 
son there this winter. There were 72 horses 
on the train, each ranging in value from 
$5,000 to $20,000. Special horse cars were 


Vehicle 
“Black Pete,’ an entry which won first prize 
at the Spokane Interstate Fair. 

“Baron” and “Marquis,’ who took 
second prize at the same fair against a field of 
30 other teams of their class, being driven by 
Car Supervisor White. 


Top: Supervisor McCanta driving 


Below: 


used, six of them, and caretakers accom- 
panied the shipment. The Wyoming State 
Tribune & Cheyenne State Leader, of 
Cheyenne, where Route Agent T. W. Pente- 
cost and Agent G. L. Lloyd made a thorough 
inspection of the train, published a detailed 
account of the shipment and of the efficient 
manner in which horses are handled en route 
by express. 


In Memoriam 


RREENSS, 

ESSENGER Charles E. Bryant made 

his last trip on October 10th when his 
remains were transported from Cincinnati to 
Richmond on P. R. R. No. 217, a train on 
which he had worked hundreds of times in 
the past twenty-five years. After an illness 
of six months, he died at his home in Cin- 
cinnati on October 8th. Services were held 
on Oct. 9th and attended by a host of friends, 
including numerous express people. The body 
was then removed to Richmond, Ind., for burial 
in the family lot of Earlham Cemetery. 
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Messenger Bryant entered the service of the 
Adams at Richmond, Ind., in 1894. After 
several years spent as platform man and driver, 
he was appointed to a run on the old “G. R. & 
I.” between Richmond and Grand Rapids, being 
transferred in 1900 to the Cincinnati and 
Chicago run on the P. R. R. He always en- 
joyed the full confidence and respect of his 
superiors. His sterling character and abilities 
can be summed up in the words that he was an 
“old-time” expressman. 

Thomas Hollingsworth James, pensioner. 
passed away October 10 at Alpena, Mich. 
Services were held at the residence of his 
sister in that city, and were attended by a 
number of his former express associates. 

Mr. James came to this country from Ire- 
land as a young man and entered the em- 
ployment of the Merchants’ Union in 1868. 
Following the merger of that company with 
the American, he continued with the latter, 
holding positions as Money Clerk in Mil- 
waukee and Route Agent first at Green Bay, 
Wis., then Milwaukee and later Detroit. 

Desiring to be relieved of the hardships 
of constant travel, he was later transferred 
to a position in Detroit, where he had super- 
vision over all branch money order agencies 
in that city numbering at that time some 
150 or 200, which also collected the monthly 
gas bills of the Detroit Gas Company. 

Mr. James was a man of striking appear- 
ance, of genial disposition and courtly man- 
ner, and possessed a host of friends. He 
was well informed, and always a most agree- 
able companion. His sympathies and outlook 
on life were broad. He was of the strictest 
personal integrity and, thought he had little 
patience with the wrong-doer, he looked with 
charity upon those who erred. His friends 
will long remember him for his pleasing per- 
sonality and kindly spirit—W.G.S. 


Our Indianapolis Bowlers 

HE A.R. E. bowling team at Indianapolis 
T got off to a flying start for the season 
on October 10, when they defeated the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Company team by a 
margin of 279 pins, and again on October 
17, by a margin of 181 pins. The personnel 


of the Indianapolis express team is made up 
as follows: Horning, Havens, Widner, Deery 
and Gregory. 


A. R. E. team at Billings, Mont., which captured 

third prize at the Midland Empire Fair in com- 

petition with about 50 other teams. The horses 

were entered without any frills and im their 
every-day harness. 


The Express Messenger 


December, 1924 


Hospitable Cisco 
RECENT Right Way meeting at 
Cisco, Texas, held jointly by local 
A. R. E. people with the Eastland, 
Ranger, Breckenridge and Abilene 
offices, was unusually well attended. Owing 
to heavy rains the week previous, Abilene 
was not as well represented as it would have 
been, but Breckinridge had about 75 per cent 
of its force present and the 
others, 100 per cent. 


Cisco is apparently as 
hospitable a town as it is 
progressive. Superintend- 
ent G. Y. Reed. of the 


Northern Texas Division, 
Superintendent of Claims 
W. G. Boles of the South- 
western Departments and 
Route Agent H. C. Cop- 
per will attest to that. 
When these visiting ex- 
press officials arrived on 
the Sunshine Special, they 
were met at the station by 
the Mayor, J. M. William- 
son; by R. Q. Lee, Presi- 
dent of the C. & N. E. 
Railway and also of the local Chamber 
of Commerce; by G. C. Richardson, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce; and J. J. 
Butts, Attorney for the C. & N. E. Rail- 


way. 
The “reception committee” took their 
guests to Lake Cisco and showed them 


through the Williamson Dam, the largest hol- 
low type concrete dam in the country, after 
which the party returned for the evening 
gathering. 

The meeting was to have been held in the 
Cisco office, but the town officials insisted 
that the express people make use of the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, and the invita- 
tion was gladly accepted. The monthly 
topics were ably covered, after which light 
refreshments were served. The representa- 
tives of the town also attended the meeting 
and, before adjournment, a vote of thanks 
was extended to Mayor Williamson and Mr. 
Lee for their hospitality. They responded by 
inviting the express people to hold their next 
meeting at Cisco and even offered a chicken 
barbecue as an inducement. 

J. A. Crosswhite, Claim Agent at Ft. 
Worth, was present and spoke at the meet- 
ing. Agent C. E. Shields of Ranger presided, 
assisted by the local agent, J. B. Farmer. 

Cisco is served by the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad, the Katy Lines and the C. & N. E., 
and is a very heavy transfer point. It is also 
favored with a substantial local traffic. The 
town is rapidly growing and, at this writing, 
is being considered as a logical site for the 
Texas Technological College. 


More Laurels for Troutdale 
LOSE on the heels of the article rela- 
C tive to celery growing at Troutdale, Ore- 
gon, there was published in the September 
number of THE MESSENGER, we learn 


that growers of that place took the first three 
prizes at the Vegetable Convention held in 
Louisville, Ky., last September. 

The entries left Troutdale by express at 
5:00 P. M. on September 10 and were de- 
livered at the convention at 10:00 A. M. on 
September 15. They were carried in pony 


refrigerators under ice, and traveled on a 
close schedule under hand-to-hand signature. 


A. R. E. officials who visited Cisco being hospitably entertained 
by the mayor and other local officials. 


They competed with entries from all parts 
of the United States. 

Incidentally, Troutdale growers, at this 
writing, predict an unusually big crop this 
year. Agent A. D. Kendall, who has been in- 
strumental in encouraging celery production 
at that point, says there will be about a hun- 
dred carloads shipped by freight, not to men- 
tion a heavy L. C. L. traffic by express. 


The Champion 


EGIS" PIELERTJE, PROSPEGI the 
world’s greatest dairy cow, was re- 
cently an illustrious patron of Ex- 


press Service when she traveled to and from 
the National Dairy Show at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Madame Segis, a Holstein product, is 


owned by the Carnation Milk Farms, near 


Seattle, Washington, where many people 
have gone to see the cow that filled five 
ordinary milk pails each day for 730 conses- 
utive days—approximately 
54 quarts daily. 

In a year’s time this cow 
has produced twenty-one 
times her own weight in 
butter. She is the only 
cow that ever lived that 
has made two records over 
35,000 pounds of milk and 
the only cow in the United 
States of any breed or age 
to make two butter rec- 
ords over 1,400 pounds of 
butter. 

The total production of 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 
for the two years she has 
been on official test is 
72,931 pounds of milk. 
What this means will be 
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better appreciated when one realizes that 
the average cow in America produces 3,500 
pounds of milk in a year, while the value 
of this cow may perhaps be estimated from 
the fact that one of her-sons sold at public 
auction for $27,100. 

Over 100,000 people have visited Madame 
Segis Pietertje Prospect at the Carnation 
Milk Farms, and it was only due to the fact 
that she is used to crowds that her owners 
consented to exhibit her at Milwaukee. And 
it might be added that she would not have 
been sent on so long a journey had it not 
been for the confidence of her owners in 
Express transportation. Needless to say, 
everything possible was done for the com- 
fort of this world-famous cow on her travels, 
and THe MessEnceER received a letter from 
the traffic manager of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company expressing appreciation 
to the A. R. E. for its part in making the 
exhibit at Milwaukee successful. 


Why Are Rates Thusly? 


From “The Midnight Visitor,” issued for and by 
A. R. E. people at Sali Lake City. 

Hon. Agent General Gehan: 

I am much excited like honorable democrats 
who vote 103 times not to nominate Hon. 
McAdoo. 

I am at great mental strain to understand 
Honorable express business. My cousin send 
me beautiful china ware, weight 100 pounds, 
also 100 pounds rice. 

Honorable driver present bill for same and 
amounts are not same but honorable weight is 
twins, Why is this thusly? I ask with in- 
dignant expression like lady when street car 
man say transfer is too old. Honorable driver 
answer back, dishes is first class but rice is 
second class, at which answer I show much 
anger, for honorable cousin have informed me 
that honorable rice is 1st class and best money 
can buy. 

Honorable wife says honorable rice is K. O. 
and honorable wife knows her artichokes so 
I ask why Honorable Express Company don’t 
know his Honorable Webster. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Topuro Morsu. 


“Segis Pietertje Prospect,” the world’s greatest dairy cow, which 
was recently transported by our service. 


Perhaps It Depends on the Man 


NE morning Henry Jones called on the superintendent to see about 
() getting a position with the express company. The superintendent 

asked him where he had been working and what kind of work he 
could do. Jones said he had been working in the shipping department of 
the Star Gas Engine Company and that he knew something about express 
receipts and waybills and rates. 

The superintendent asked Jones what kind of a position he wanted and 
Jones replied that he would take anything that was open and see how he 
liked it, provided the salary was all right. 

Then the superintendent asked Jones why he wanted to leave the Star 
Gas Engine Company, and Henry said that it was because he could see no 
chance of advancement with that firm. He also said that the Star people 
were hard to get along with, that they asked unreasonable things of him, 
that the employes were selfish and would never give him a helping hand and 
would even sacrifice him to climb themselves. 

He told about Clyde Henderson who started the same time he did, and 
how Clyde had toadied to the foreman and was now assistant foreman. He 
also said that when he was sick none of the employes called on him or took 
any interest in him. 

After hearing what Jones had to say, the superintendent told him that 
he would find the same kind of people in the express business, that everyone 
was looking out for himself, and advised Jones to seek a position elsewhere. 
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In the afternoon John Smith called on the same superintendent to see 
about getting a position. When asked where he had been working, Smith 
said he had been with the Consolidated Harvester Company, in the traffic 
department, that his work had brought him in touch with the express 
business and that he had always felt he would like to enter the transportation 
field. 

Smith also said, in reply to other questions, that he would take any 
position that was offered him at whatever salary it carried and depend on 
his own efforts to advance himself. 

When asked why he wanted to leave the Consolidated Harvester 
Company, he said that he certainly disliked to leave, but the firm was moving 
to Carlinville. Since his mother made her home with him and wanted to 
stay near her own people, which was quite natural for elderly folk like her, 
he did not want to move with his employer. 

Smith also said that the employes of the Consolidated Harvester 
Company were fine people to work with, always willing to extend a helping 
hand, and that when his mother was sick once they had sent her flowers, and 
added that he actually believed that this kindness had helped her to get well. 

After hearing what Smith had to say, the superintendent told him that 
he would find the same kind of people in the express business, that everyone 
would be kind to him and help him, and asked him to report the next 
morning, promising to have a position ‘of some kind for him and to give him 
an opportunity. The future would be up to Smith. 
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Santa Claus by Proxy 


Broadcast from Station MYTH, North Pole 


(S. C. Announcing) 


‘M up here in the polar sone, the very coldest clime, 
I've got a raft of elves and sprites aworking overtime, 
They ve gotta dress.a billion dolls and trim a million 

eG trees, 
They ve gotta wrap up countless gifts and tag ’em, if you 

please; 

They ve gotta shoe my reindeer team to visit countless places, 

And if I chance to miss some folks theyre sure to pull long 
faces! 

As populations grow apace of late years, I have found 

My reindeer team’s not swift enough to cover all the ground; 


So I've conceived a clever scheme, I think it’s rather foxy, 

I mean to have a substitute,a SANTA CLAUS BY PROXY! 

Whenever I think [ve missed someone it makes me very 
nervous, 

So I’ve called in a big concern whose middle name is SERVICE. 

They'll help ine out to go the route, theyll do the trick, by 
giminy ! 

Delivering all my surplus stuff, of course, not via the chimney! 

The little ones, the tiny tots, Pll personally remember, 

I’ve conned their letters long and oft these bleak nights of 
December. 

If older folks at Christmastide my visits find belated, 

Just watch for speeding A. R. E. Co. trucks, with precious 
contents freighted ; 

Expressmen are my substitutes, my PROXIES without flaws, 

Good bye, good cheer, until next year. 


Yours merrily, 


SANT AVC LAU. 


By F. Rulkotter 
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Received by General Manager J. R. Christie, New York City: 

I presume that your office generally is the recipient of letters 
of complaint, but on rare occasions, letters of commendation. 
I am, therefore, taking a few minutes off in writing this letter, 
in order that you may know of the courtesies extended to me 
by your employes. 

I had occasion to ship a trunk of mine from Rouses Point 
to this city, and through some error, it was misdirected. I had 
been referred from one to another until I was put in touch 
with your Mr. John E. Callan, Chief Clerk, in your On Hand 
Department at 432 West 55th Street, City. I must say that 
Mr. Callan is a very congenial man, very courteous and one 
with whom I would always be glad to confer with when occa- 
sion demands. I might also add that the other gentlemen who 
are in the same office with Mr. Callan, are also very courteous 
and tried to do all in their power to assist me in locating my 
trunk. 

It is needless for me to say that if all employes of corpora- 
tions serving the public were men of the type to whom I 
referred in this letter, there would be very little to complain 
of on the part of the public. 

A. S. Albrecht, a prominent New York attorney. 


*« * * 


Received by Superintendent G. Y. Reed, Fort Worth, Texas.: 

On behalf of the Lubbock Chamber of Commerce, the South 
Plains Fair Association and those counties showing at the 
South Plains Fair and shipping their exhibits from here to 
Dallas, I want to thank you for the Special Express Car you 
had set out here for all of us. 

Having this car set out here where we could all load at 
our convenience is indeed a greatly appreciated service, and 
one that has made many friends for your company. 


Manager, LUBBOCK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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Received by Agent G. H. Merman, Lacrosse, Wis.: 

I wish to express my thanks for the wonderful service just 
rendered me by your company. 

Three days ago, at 3:30 P. M., I wired to the Agents at 
Milwaukee of the Insley Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., that 
the boom of my excavator had broken and my entire crew 
were lying idle. This message was forwarded to Indianapolis, 
and the boom was delivered to your company that evening 
and arrived here via the C. B. & Q. at 6:45 yesterday morning. 

I consider such service worth commending and also wish 
to say a word of praise for your employes both on the train 
and at the depot. 

E. H. Dorr, Contractor, La Crosse, Wis. 


* * * 


Received by Vice-President E. A. Stedman, Chicago, IIl.: 

I was in Boone last week in attendance at a State Library 
meeting. My part of the program necessitated a number of 
pictures and picture catalogues. After the meeting, I went 
to the express office to have those materials sent home. I had 


no wrapping paper, cardboard, nor string. Your Agent (G. O. 
Rice) supplied all these and wrapped the packages to my 
complete satisfaction. 

I was so pleased to have this done for me that I offered him 
some money, in addition to the express fee. He refused it on 
the grounds, “That’s what I’m here for.” I argued that surely 
the Company was not supposed to give so much service, but 
he insisted that he was not very busy at the time, and was 
glad to do it. I could only thank him for his courtesy. I 
don’t even know his name, but I want to commend him to 
you as an Agent who will make friends for the American 
Railway Express Company. 

Miss Jessie L. Ferguson, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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Received by General Agent L. E. Gehan, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

... . . At 11:00 o’clock, I received a wire from the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to ship some Typhoid 
Antitoxin to a drug store in Burley, Idaho. I got down to 
the store and had the Antitoxin out ready to pack at 11:10 
and ’phoned your Short Line Depot office that I would be 
there with the shipment and gave them the data on same. 
Arrived at the Short Line Depot at 11:25, and two minutes 
after I arrived there, the shipment was on the train to Burley. 

I appreciate this very much and feel that the employes 
who put over such a good piece of work should be commended 
for their courtesy and dispatch, and desire to extend the thanks 
of our firm for the splendid treatment we received. 


SMITH-FAUS DRUG COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * * 


Recewed by Agent A. E. Fralin, Roanoke, Virginia: 

Through you I want to thank the employes of your delivery 
shed for the splendid service given us in the past two days 
in locating and delivering to us an important shipment of 
scenery for our Roanoke Theatre. In the course of construction 
the scenery was delayed and not shipped from New York 
until Friday last. Immediately upon receipt here last night 
(Sunday) they delivered it to us and with this fast service 
we were able to hang the pieces and use them today for the 
opening of the vaudeville season. Assure you we appreciate 
such courtesies. 

Manager, ROANOKE THEATRE, Roanoke, Va. 
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Received by Agent M. Braden, Sequin, Texas: 

We have your letter with regard to shipment which you so 
kindly forwarded to V. D. Glass of Bloomberg, Texas. 

We have traced our records and find that you are correct 
in your assertion. Our order read Blumberg instead of Bloom- 
berg, hence the responsibility rests with us. 

We are instructing our customer to charge our account 
with the extra advance charge on the shipment. 

We wish to thank you for the splendid co-operation given 
us in this regard. 

MILWAUKEE GLOVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“No Left 


Turn’— 


A Good Slogan for the Year 1925 


S we enter the fifth year of our 

Right Way Plan we have the satis- 

faction of knowing that the last year 

(1924) was the best, from a loss and 
damage viewpoint, in the history of the Com- 
pany. Last year’s records were better than 
the records of any of the old companies for 
several years prior to the formation of ‘the 
A. R. E. Co. We reached new low levels on 
number of claims presented—ratio of claims 
presented to each thousand 
shipments handled — amount 
paid—ratio of payment to rev- 
entie—average time between 
presentation and payment— 
number and amount of claims 
in litigation—and also in the 


By J. H. BUTLER 


General Manager, Public Relations Department 


We have learned and have demonstrated to 
many shippers who have doubted it, the value 
of proper packing and marking. We realize the 
importance of a careful comparison of ship- 
ment marks against receipts we sign, and a 
careful check at terminals of all business picked 
up by vehicles; legible waybills—careful 
assortment and loading in runs—prompt de- 
liveries and a clear, legible delivery receipt for 
each shipment, taken at time of delivery. We 


New Low Levels Reached During 1924 


tunity for - written records of handling. 

The safe delivery is more desirable than the 
ability to place responsibility in case of loss. 
Physical protection is more valuable than written 
records and any improvement we make in 1925 
will without doubt be brought about by closer 
supervision and greater protection to al/ of our 
business. It is by this means that we can ex- 
pect to make the greatest headway in maintain- 
ing the safety of our service during this year. 

There is another element of 
our service which is also of 
vital importance to the public 
and ourselves and which, in 
my opinion, will require very 
close attention during the year 
1925 if we expect to meet the 


number of “no mark” ship- Number of claims presented....... November 33,919 strong competition which faces 
=. for an entire Boat Number of claims to each thousand shipments us from parcel post, motor 
is should be gratifying io handled gata ntes oh aS en ot November 2.09 truck, fast freight and other 
every man and woman in the aM d net a t $282 176 transportation agencies. This 
service, not solely because of oem paid for claims............. mec $ J factor is speed and is as 
the great reduction in waste Ratio of payment to revenue......... August 1.27% fundamental to express service 
but more because these records Average time between presentation and pay- as is safety. 
=. p neal of service of PMCNE Olaclalinen. (ea dees eae s September, 45 days hie babs ee cae ae 
Ww : i Ae ee 5 b 
Beg 2), can and should Number of claims placed in litigation...Nov. 97 Bee aa eee 
be proud. Safety—a funda- : eM & E 17.317 erable has been done in our 
RE Macior of express Amount of claims placed in litigation.... Nov. $17, Efforts. to speed” up traffic 
service—is established. Number of “No Mark” Shipments for an en- there is more to do. It is 
In making our plans for tire YEAR es... Se ee nT inte ee (1924) 21,000 particularly important that 


1925 we can hardly afford to 
Vary to any great extent from 
the methods which have made 
these good results possible. 
Any new departures and 
changes should be considered in the light of the 
experience we have gained in this four-year 
battle. It will be no easy task to maintain the low 
records made and it will be a still greater task to 
reach new low levels. This should and must be 
our aim. We know we cannot stand still. The 
shipping public have confidence in our service 
and this is a most valuable aid in building up our 
business. We must see that nothing takes place 
to weaken this confidence, but rather our efforts 
Should be directed towards strengthening it. 


have selected certain shipments and commodities 
which by their nature or value require special 
attention or protection, and by closely watching 
all these details we have rendered a safe serv- 
ice. None of these can be neglected. We must 
hold the ground we have gained and at the 
same time extend protection to all traffic which 
is of a character to need protection against 
theft, and this regardless of the value declared. 

We should go further in the matter of real 
protection even if this does reduce the oppor- 
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this feature of our service be 
not overlooked and that every 
effort be made to move our 
1925 traffic, not only safely 
but speedily also. 

The results accomplished during the year 
1924 and previously, whether directly or in- 
directly attributable to the Right Way Plan, 
clearly indicate that we are on the right road 
and that to deviate from our course at this 
time would be incurring an unnecessary risk. 
It would seem wise, therefore, to proceed along 
the road which experience has shown us to be 
the best. 

The Right Way should be our Path for 1925 
with No Left Turns allowed. 


Gold Service Medals for 50-Year Men — 


Will serve as mark of distinction for veterans, including pensioners, 
who have given a half century or more of continuous Service 


O each employe who has attained 

the splendid record of having served 

in this business without interrup- 

tion for 50 years, the Company will 
soon present a solid gold medal. 

Just when this presentation will be made 
cannot be determined at this writing, for an 
examination of the service records of our 
oldest veterans is now being made and the 
list of those who are entitled to this high 
honor will be announced in the near future. 

The new medal, which is really a tribute 
the Company pays to the men of the long- 
est service record in the business, is simple 
and attractive. It carries merely the words 
“S0 Years’ Service” without any further ex- 
planation, and the name of the recipient is 
engraved on the reverse side. Each medal 
comes in a form that can be used as a watch 
fob or a “lapel decoration.” Every man who 
receives one will, undoubtedly, be proud to 
He will, thereafter, be one of the 
this 


wear it. 
distinguished few permitted to wear 
medal of honor. 


To Be Presented at Meetings 

It would have been superflous to have 
added any more than “50 years.” It need 
not be said that they were years of “faith- 
ful and loyal service’; that can be taken 
for granted. 

The medals will be presented to every ex- 
pressman who has given 50 years of his ca- 
reer to this business, whether he still is in 
active service or not. If pensioned, he will 
receive one, providing that he had completed 


Driver J. J. Rymer and the float he drove in a 
local parade at Douglas, Arizona. 


the necessary half-century of active service 
before he was pensioned. 

It is very likely that the presentation of 
the medals will be made at meetings of em- 
ployes and that the presentation speech will 
be made by a visiting official or some one 
who is well qualified to convey the honor to 
the man who has earned this distinction. 

There is, perhaps, no transportation com- 
pany which can count in its roster more men 
of long service records than we can. Our 
veterans are located in every state in the 
country. A recent estimate placed the num- 
ber of employes who have served 25 years 


or more in the 
business at 4,500. 
It may be even 
more than that. 

So the Company 
decided that in 
honoring the men 
with 50 years of 
service to their 
credit, it was in- 
directly honoring 
all men who have 
been in the busi- 
ness for half that 
time or _ longer. 
Moreover, the 
American Rail- 
way Express Com- 
pany, having ac- 
tually been in ex- 
istence only six 
and one - half 
years, is recogniz- 
izing the service 
records of these 
veterans, the 
greater part of whose service was with the 
old companies before the formation of the 
American Railway Express Company. 

Every man who will receive one of these 
solid gold medals started his express career 
in 1874 or earlier. Those were the days 
when there were several express companies 
in the field and the business was practically 
in its youth. Established in 1839, the ex- 
press had gradually extended its service to 
the railroads as they had opened up and in 
1874 the railway mileage of the company was 
but a small part of what it is today. 

All of these veterans have seen many 
changes and remarkable progress- made in 


Medal to be awarded to 
50-year men, reproduced 
in exact size 


Novel sign used in parade at Terre Haute, Ind. 
The picture of Jiggs was painted by a local 
A. R. E. man. 


the express business during their 50 years’ 
lservice. They have seen express companies 


come and go, making way for larger enter- 
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prises and new systems and methods calene 
lated to meet the rapidly growing needs of 
the country for express transportation. They 
have seen many industries nurtured into well 
being and amazing growth through the 
availability of a reliable expedited transpor- 
tation system. They have seen the express 
business pass through two wars, almost comes 
grief in the second but emerge greater 
than ever before. They have seen a period 
of Government control, followed by an era 
of development and marked improvement. 


The Reason for So Many Veterans 

If you should ask any of these fine old vet- 
erans what kept them in the express busi- 
ness for 50 years, they would probably teil 
you that it was because they liked it; that 
they never wanted to do anything differeme 
that they would have felt lost if they were 
not in the express business. 

Yes, indeed, there is a fascination to the 
express business. The younger fellows may 
not believe it at first, but before long, as 
their interest and knowledge of the business 
grows, they will realize the fact that they, 
too, are a part of this nationwide family of 
expressmen. It is a mighty good business; 
one that assures a happy and comfortable liy- 
ing and what is, perhaps, best of all, a work 
in which a man can become thoroughly ab- 
sorbed. 

And happy indeed is he who is interested in 
what he has chosen to be his life work! — 


= 


Knew from Experience 
RECENT movie comedy showed on the 
A screen a bevy of shapely girls disrebing 

for a plunge in the old “swimming pool.” TI 
had just taken off their shoes, hats, cnt 
were beginning on—a passing freight dashed 
across the screen and obscured the view. 
When it had passed, the girls were frolicking 

in the water. - 
One oldtimer, a transferman in the express 


business, sat through the show again and 
again. At length an usher tapped him on a 
shoulder. 


“Aren’t you ever going home?” he ask 

“Oh, I’ll wait a while,” was the answer. 
“One of these times that train’s going to be 
late."—A pologies to “Pro & Con.” | 
_ 


Float entered by Agent F. S. Erbes in the Fir 
Annual Mardi Gras at Beluidete ii 


Opportunity ~~ 
is Knocking, —. 
Dont let "knockers y - 
make so much noise 
you cant hear 


the real KNOCK/ 
The CALL is for YOU 


An example of the posters to be displayed in 
depots during the coming year. 


BRIGHT and cheery thought is like 

a tonic in preparing for a day’s 

work. When such messages are 

presented in illustrated form to 
bring to our attention certain homely facts, 
with which most all of us agree, the effect is 
even greater. 

At a number of our offices, terminals and 
buildings at larger points throughout the 
American Railway Express system a series of 
illustrated posters carrying timely thoughts will 
soon be displayed. Each week a new poster will 
make its appearance, carrying another timely 
thought appropriately illustrated. 

Thus, in certain parts of the country, the 
well-known “Bill Jones” will make his first 
acquaintance with express people through the 
medium of one type of poster to be employed 
by the Company. He is a wise philosopher who 
draws conclusions from every typical happen- 
ing in an office. 


Will Emphasize “Service” Idea 


At other points, where the posters will be 
seen by the largest number of employes, the 
Mather Pictorial Poster Service will be 
employed. The purpose of these posters is to 
promote a fuller understanding and attainment 
of the common purposes of the Company and 


Embargo Cancelled 


BRHE Foreign Traffic Department of 
the American Express Company 
has announced cancellation of the em- 
bargo against acceptance of shipments 
for points in Japan. Shipments for 
Japan may now be accepted at rates 
published in their Export Tariff No. 11, 
provided all charges are prepaid. 


express 


its employes. Each one of these 
posters carries a constructive thought 
—sometimes an old idea with a “new 
twist.” 

One thing that these posters tend 
to emphasize is the fact that the Com- 
pany has only one thing to sell— 
service. It is not a manufacturing 
concern, which may depend, to a 
large extent, upon the excellence of 
its product to maintain its reputation 
and standing. 

The prosperity of the Company 
hinges on how satisfactorily and cour- 
teously it serves the public. Its service 
must be constant; it cannot relax for 
a moment. The big problem of the 
Company, therefore, is a human 
problem; a problem of how to safeguard and 
further develop its present relationship with the 
public. A sincere desire to serve must be carried 
into every transaction performed by our et. 
ployes who are in contact with the public. That 
means the driver, the receiving clerk, the agent 
and the official. 


Should Promote Tolerance 


The right frame of mind on the part of the 
employe who deals direct with the public is 
extremely important. In the small town the 
agent is the Company to his patrons. In the 
larger cities, the Company is judged by the 
actions and attitude of each employe 
dealing with patrons. These posters, 
therefore, strive to emphasize the 


Posters for Promotion 
of Understanding 


To be displayed in Company’s depots 
and changed each week to carry some 
new inspirational or timely thought 


to understand them or to overlook their weak- 
nesses, at the same time seeking to improve 
ourselves. 

These posters will remind us of the best 
ways to overcome, and to help others overcome, 
each of these human failures. They will show 
us the wisdom of taking a broader and more 
charitable attitude and help us work together 
in greater harmony and to better serve the 
public—for our own profit. 

If you are fortunate enough to be in an office 
where these posters are displayed, take a look 
at them. Give them a serious thought and 
measure yourself by each new message. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the employe who 
tries most faithfully to do so will obtain the 
greatest satisfaction and advantage—direct and 
material. 


Radio Talk by G. B. Simpson 


ENERAL MANAGER G. B. SIMPSON 
(G of the Chicago Department recently added 
his name to the list of expressmen who have 
been “on the air.” On December 18th, at 10:15 
p. m., he spoke into the microphone of Station 
KYW, that city. The subject of his talk con- 
cerned the handling of Christmas traffic by 
express, and included many timely hints on the 
preparation of Yuletide shipments, which would 
help the carrier to give and the patron to re- 
ceive a high standard of service. Many A. R. E. 
people “listened in’ on the broadcast. 


value of the congenial, earnest, helpful a fom as 


spirit which makes for smooth and | 
efficient operation. 

Most of the friction in business is 
due largely to misunderstanding. A 
clash here and a clash there make it 
hard to carry the proper team spirit 
in an office organization. None of us 
can “‘look into the other fellow’s head” 
and see what he is thinking about. 
We do not know his motives nor his 
reasons for them. We cannot know 
his immediate personal problems which 
have such a big bearing upon his atti- 
tude towards us. He’s a victim, just 
as well as we are, of one or many 
human failures. 

If we took time to examine our- 
selves, we might find some of those 
same negative qualities—perhaps in a 
less degree, it is true—of which we 
do not approve in other people. Then 
we should be more tolerant with our 
fellow-workers—more inclined to try 
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DINING 
CAR 


The front and back pages of a recent menu used in the 
M. K. T. dining car service carried an article describing 
Express Service over the Katy Lines. 


The delegation of Pennsylvania 
poultry producers who were 
escorted about town by Ameri- 
can Railway Express offcials dur- 
ing their recent visit to New York 


DELEGATION of 

some 130 poultry pro- 

ducers and county 

agricultural agents of 
the State of Pennsylvania paid 
a visit to New York City about 
a week before Thanksgiving 
Day and under the guidance 
of some of our officials en- 
gaged in egg breakage preven- 
tion saw how produce was 
handled on arrival in the great 
city. The party had been ar- 
ranged by L. W. Steelman, 
poultryman specialist of the 
Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture, and the staff of 
Superintendent of Claims H.M. 
James escorted them about 
town. In fact, such a comprehensive program 
had been prepared for the visitors that they 
were on the “go” the minute they arrived 
in town. First they visited our Communipaw 
Terminal in Jersey City, where they observed 
the methods used in preparing egg shipments 
for delivery. Then they visited the Lacka- 
wanna live poultry yards in Hoboken. They 
were taken over to the Washington Market 
district, where they watched operations in 
various egg commission houses. 

In the afternoon they had an opportunity 
to go through the Cunard Liner “Berengaria” 
and in the evening there was a get-together 
meeting at the Hotel Breslin, which had 
been made the headquarters of the party. 
On this occasion short talks were made by 
Mr. James, G. M. Dallas, Loss and Damage 
Inspector, assigned to the egg traffic; R. V. 
Slocomb, assistant in marketing of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and E. G. Law- 
less, in charge of poultry marketing in the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Markets. 

On the second day, the Pennsylvania ship- 
pers spent most of their time 


General Agent J. L. Tucker, 
Sacramento, dressed in the ’49 
costume which he wore during 
the American Mining Congress 
celebration in that city 


Engler, Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. 
Seaman, President of the Congress, and Judge E. C. Hart, Grand Chief 
of the Whiskerino Club, which had charge of the celebretion 


Pennsylvania Poultry 


Men Visit New York 


in the market districts, particularly the Ganse- 
voort, also called the West Washington Mar- 
ket. Inspection of several commission houses, 
a visit to what is said to be the largest cold 
storage warehouse in the world, the Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerator Company, a _ tour 
through the kitchens of one of the new hotels 
and, finally, a visit through the Grand Central 
Station, made the second and final day a 
very full one for the Pennsylvania people. 

The outstanding feature of the second day 
was a visit to the Municipal Building, where 
the visitors were welcomed by E. J. O’ Malley, 
Commissioner of Markets, and J. A. Delaney, 
Deputy Commissioner. They were taken to 
the top of the building to see the wonderful 
view of the downtown district obtainable 
from the roof. 

Returning down stairs, the visitors were 
addressed by Commissioner O’Malley, who 
told them about the enormous quantity of 
food consumed daily by this, the greatest city 
in the world, and outlined what the city is 


The American Mining Congress parade at Sacramento last Fall. Driving 
first coach is General Agent Tucker, accompanied by Secretary Irvin 
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Inside the coach rode H. W. 


i 
doing in the way of establish- 
ing new terminal markets to 
improve marketing conditions. 
F. G. Urner, an expert on 
market prices, also addressed 
the meeting. 

In their tour about the town, 
the party had a police escort, 
which gave them right of way 
over the traffic and enabled 
them to cover more ground 
than would otherwise have 
been possible. All sections of 
Pennsylvania, some as far west 
as Meadville, points in both the 
northern and southern districts 
near the New York, or the 
Maryland border, as well as 
the eastern and central portions 
of the Keystone State, had rep- 
resentatives in the party. It 
was felt that much good will 
result from the information 
which the visitors gained dur- 
ing the tour to help them in 
improving their methods of preparing eggs 
for the market and in securing better returns 
for their efforts. 


As Luck Would Have It 


NE expressman relates in The Credit 

Letter this amusing incident. “A lady: 
called up,” he says, “and demanded her trunk 
at once, but couldn’t give us very much data 
to work on. However, I attempted to pacify 
her and promised to look the trunk up, as 
she was highly nervous and excited. An how: 
later I called her back intending to tell he: 
that we could not locate the trunk from the 
information she had given us. Before I coul 
say a word she thanked me very profusel 
and said, ‘A few minutes after I called yor 
the trunk arrived O. K.’” 


| 


Policeman (producing note book) : | 
please.” 

Motorist: “Cornelius Augustus Cr——" 

Policeman (putting book away): “Wel 
don’t let me catch you again.” 


? 


J. N. Reid, Chief Clerk to Con 
eral Agent Tucker, “in from 
the diggin’s” and also dressed 
as a ’49er to take part in the’ 
doin’s of the Whiskerino Clua- 


Third-Class Rates 


Republished from Bulletin No. 81, 
issued by the Traffic Department, 
New York City, December 1, 1924 


TEM 1 (j/) of the Official Express Clas- 

sification provides as follows: “Third- 

Class rates are applicable to commodities 

herein classified as Third Class and are 
1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, 
minimum charge 15 cents, but the charge at 
Third-Class rates must not be more than the 
charge at First-Class rates. 

“Each package should have the name of the 
article or articles contained therein written, 
stamped or printed thereon. 

“The true value, which must not exceed 
$10.00, or the notation ‘Value Not Exceeding 
$10.00’ must be placed on the package by the 
shipper and entered on the receipt.” 

Unless an article is specifically named in the 

body of the Classification as taking Third-Class 
rate it is not entitled to that rating. We have 
found, however, a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on this subject with our employes and also 
with shippers, who have considered Third-Class 
tating as applying on all classes of “printed 
matter.” This is absolutely wrong, and it 
should be clearly understood by all interested 
that Third-Class rates apply only to the char- 
acter of printed matter which is named in the 
Classification as taking Third Class. 
_ The Third-Class rating is frequently referred 
to by express employes as “printed matter rate” 
and many shippers have been in the habit of 
stamping their packages “printed matter” or 
“printed matter rate.’ This is wrong, and the 
practice should be discontinued. There is no 
“printed matter rate.” Certain classes of printed 
matter which are specifically named in the 
Classification are subject to Third-Class rates, 
Mut printed envelopes, letterheads, billheads, and 
various other forms of commercial printing, 
are subject to First-Class rates. 


To comply with 
the provisions of 
Roles te 264), “the 
packages should be 
stamped to 
the name of the 
article or articles 
contained therein, 
and marked with 
the true value, 
which must not ex- 
ceed $10.00, or the 
notation “Value not 
exceeding $10.00.” 

For example: “Books—Value not exceeding 
$10.00 ;” “Printed labels—Value $8.00;” “Print- 
ed. advertising matter—Value not exceeding 
$10.00,” etc. 

Complaints have been received from some 
shippers of Third-Class .matter to the effect 
that notwithstanding their packages are marked 
and shipped in accordance with the provisions 
of Rule 1 (/), destination, Agents have held 
for First-Class rates, subjecting their customers 
to overcharges and annoyance. The Classifica- 
tion permits many shipments of Third-Class 
.aatter to be forwarded with charges to collect, 
and it is important that our employes should be 
careful to observe the markings on such pack- 
ages and assess correct charges. 


show 


A Division Right Way Club 


DIVISION Right Way Club, prob- 
ably the first of its kind, was orga<~ 
ized recently when 35 express people 

of the Southern Indiana Division met at 
LaFayette, with representatives from Craw- 


Subject to Conditions of Rule 1 (j) Third-Class Rates Apply On: 


Item Page 
Advertisements N.O.S., Printed, Engraved, Lithographed, or Photo- 
graphed on Paper, Cloth, or Cardboard, not including Billheads, 
or Letter Paper, Envelopes, Bags, Wrappers, or Ornamental ; 
LESS noe cick ris ORIOLES GAIN RENE a a Bienes eon er 2 31 
Se ay Fo a her fan eds taues daGitingicee sss e 1 32 
Blanks, Printed—Not including Billheads or Letterheads. Ben sets Apc are 6 8 
_ Books, Printed or Embossed—(Not applicable to Books entirely blank 
or with printed headings, such as Account Books or Diaries).. 14 33 
_ Calendars or Calendar Pads—Printed on paper or cardboard and not 
a framed, encased or mounted on any material except paper or 
SES oie SUS ae er a eter etee > pou 34 
Cards, Printed, including Picture Post Cards—Not including Playing : a 
Std RD ote Ty) lars, cya cicee sscigece Que 0-0 -di8S ec ahebaleceus Ge Lb eres 
ee ee ea 8 ch. od acukaliomieanae oes 24 34 
Circulars, including those having Color Samples attached............ 30 34 
Ee Fe heen coos ot ed es Sa banlevde © 10 41 
mumeine Covers and Newspaper Heads..........2. 0. csececnede suas 13 43 
Est scres ARID, FG Ras aces Bie o « = s'sla hick Sond elongieee yp ms 19 45 
NER PHS! et Riv oR ey ous atleairrieioshs o's «be au ctwds Sig ase sto upied 47 
Tariffs and Classifications of Transportation Charges, including 
MEE CET EEO a cioit Fone ds cows winis dab otek bce < gguaiacian 17 48 
Valentines, Printed, Engraved, Lithographed or Photographed on 
Paper or Cardboard, when not accompanied by envelopes....... 9 49 


Nites sometimes strange how quickly things pass out of date. Only as far back 
as 1903 this inspector’s car was quite the thing on the lines of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad. (Courtesy D. T. & I. News.) 


fordsville, Frankfort, Logansport, and Leb- 
anon, all of which offices are within driving 
distance of each other. 

Agent A. C. Myer of LaFayette presided 
over the meeting, which was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building by the 
courtesy of President Fred O’Mara of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, who heartily 
supported the purpose for which the meeting 
was held. 

The same Mr. O’Mara, who is-also Presi- 
dent of the Zinn Drygoods Company, a good 
patron of express service, welcomed the out- 
of-town guests and spoke from the viewpoint 
of the shipper. In the course of his remarks, 
he complimented the LaFayette force for 
its interested and efficient service, and ex- 
plained why many merchants prefer express 
to other transportation mediums even when 
the rates are higher. He also let it be known 
that the Retail Merchants’ Association would 
extend the use of its rooms to the club 
any time it wished to meet at LaFayette. ; 

A constitution adopted provided that the 
club should be named The Southern Indiana 
Division Club; that the officers consist of a 
president, vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer; that the object of the club should be 
the promotion of the welfare of the em- 
ployes and their company; that four meet- 
ings a year be held; and that the president 
appoint four standing committees as follows: 
Office and Depot Service, Membership, Em- 
ployes’ Welfare and Advertising, Solicita- 
tion and Business-Getting. 

Any A. R. E. employe at LaFayette, Lo- 
gansport, Crawfordsville, Frankfort, Leba- 
non, Tipton or Noblesville, or any train em- 
ploye beginning or ending his run in one 
of these cities, is eligible for membership. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Whitson, Crawfordsville; Vice- 
President, C. G. Carson, Logansport; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. W. Simpson, LaFayette. 

To Agents T. C. Bell, Crawfordsville; J. H. 
Cameron, Frankfort; D C. Graham, Logans- 
port; A. C. Myer, LaFayette, and J. S. Gar- 
ner, Lebanon, belongs the credit for con- 
ceiving the idea of organizing the club. 


Big Rite Way Meetin’ at Indianapolis 


J. F. Harper, Our Own “Ring Lardner,” Attends and Describes 
the Experience as “Th’ Biggest Day of Mi Express Career” 


The recent gathering of express people at Indianapolis, which J. F. Harper describes below. In the front row, left to right, may be seen 

former Superintendent F. C. Fargo, General Manager W. E. Beckner, Vice-President E. A. Stedman, President R. E. M. Cowie, Superintendent 

H. B. Calkins, Chief Clerk L. W. Horning, president of the Indianapolis Right Way Club; E. H. Miller, president of the Messengers’ Right 
Way Club, and F. E. Williams, secretary of the latter Club 


ERE FELLAS: i am shur that u 

wood lik 2 heer about hr. big Right 

Way meetin at Indianapolis. i wil 

rite it as tho i was ritin it in my 
dairy sos u can get mi pursonal view of it. Me 
& hr. president Mr. Cowie, vice-president Mr. 
Stedman, genrl mgr Mr. Beckner, Supt. Mr. 
Calkins & awl us big guns was their. 

Wel i arrived about 40 min, before time ex- 
pectin 2 slip back in th rear of th room & 
hide but i coodnt get bi with it. So when th 
meetin opened i was 4th man frum th Pres. 
rite up among th officials. i wood hav bin a 
good subject for 1 of Websters cartoons “The 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime.” 

I dont think eny 1 enjoyed th evenin more 
than i did unless it was Mr. Calkins, whoo 
wuz awl smiles. Chief clerk Mr. Horning 
(whoo made a fine chairman) told me that i 
woodnt hav 2 sa enything when he intro- 
duced me, which shur gav me a grand & 
glorious feelin, as i am in th same class as 
President Coolidge when it cums 2 publik 
speekin. 

When th meetin started th heds of the de- 
partments of th right way clubs made there 
reports in very witty style. Mr. Beckner 
made a short talk in his clever way. i always 
did think he was a grate man but his stock 
went up in mi estimashun when he sed he 
was a Hoosier. That didnt surprise me tho, 
as Ring Lardner & me & awl grate men r 
Hoosiers. 

Mr. Beckner signaled th dispatcher that th 
track was cleer so Mr. Horning gav a sketch 
of his marine life. How the Marines loved 
there officers caws they rose from the ranks 
& how we love hr. officials caws they also 
climbed frum th bottom of th ladder. Then 
he introduced vice-pres. Mr. Stedman, whoo 
gav a nice little talk & introduced hr. bon- 
nie president Mr. Cowie. 

Wel i have big ears enyhow but when 
Mr. Cowie started 2 talk i mi ears wood have 


put an Elephants 2 shame. Mr. Cowie started 
his speech with a few jokes that gav the im- 
presshun that if th Scotch had 2 pay as much 
for there “Scotch” as we due they woodnt 
need a 18th amendment 2 mak Scotland dri. 
He sed that sum of us think that th old 
fellas hav awl th good jobs & their is kno 
chance 2 get ahed but that reely their was 
a world of opportunities if u wood work em 
out. (If we wood tri 2 work out th oppor- 
tunities as hard as we tri 2 work out th 
cross word puzzles i think that sum of us 
mite meet with th same bonnie success.) 
Mr. Cowie asked for awl th employes that 
had been in th service 40 yrs. r mor 2 stand 
up & about 10 stood including Supts. Cal- 


Result of the Meeting — 


HE meeting at Indianapolis which 

“our own Ring Lardner” humor- 
ously describes on this page was re- 
ferred to later by Mr. Cowie as one of 
the best he ever attended. 

There were 354 express people pres- 
ent, including representatives from our 
offices at Cincinnati, Terre Haute, 
Anderson, Muncie, LaFayette, Logans- 
port and other cities, as well as Indian- 
apolis expressmen. 

Three clubs were represented—the 
Indianapolis Right Way Club, com- 


posed of Indianapolis employes in gen- 
eral; the Dawae Club, consisting of 
members of the Indianapolis District 


Accounting Bureau; and the Mes- 
sengers’ Right Way Club, composed of 
mesengers in the Southern Indiana 
Division. 

L. W. Horning, who acted as chair- 
man, reports that dozens commented 
upon the inspiration they received from 
President Cowie’s address, and adds: 
“As a result of our gathering, I feel 
positive that there are at least 354 
expressmen who will swear by and 
support Mr. Cowie forever and aye.” 
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kins of Indpls. & Hines of Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. Cowie then talked on accidents, traffic 
& thrift. He sed that if peeple wood lay 
a little lucre away for a rainy day (awl mine 
r rainy) insted of buyin autos on time that 
they & th traffic situashun wood both be bet- 
ter off, 

After Mr. Cowies address Mr. Cornish an 
Indpls driver with a reel voice, sang a cupple 
of Scotch songs & i sez as th reel Ring 
Lardner sed “That boy has missed his cawl- 
in.” We then got hr. pictures took & th 
meetin was at an end. Evry 1 shook hands 
with Mr. Cowie, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Beckner 
& Mr. Calkins as They filed out. i shood 


think that these mens arms felt lik theol — 
town pump bi th time they shook hands with © 


th 354 that was their. 


Mr. Reeder th able agent at Madison, 
Indiana & i gathered up th rest of hr. party 


& started for the city neeth th hills. They 
say u hav 2 tak th bitter with th sweet so 1 


got mine on that 100 mile trip bak. Bi th time 


we reeched th overskirts of the city 1 was ~ 
chilled & when i got home i was as cold as 


a claim agt. However Mr. Reeder showed his 
usual pep & speed & got us home in 3% 
hrs. Thus ended th biggest day of mi Express. 
career. 


Ende Gute Allus Gute. 
X Pressly yores, 


J. F. HARPER. 


Meeting an Emergency 


T was 5 P. M. when the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


received a wire order from the Chicago — 
Tribune for a carload of print paper, which — 


was urgently needed. At 5:45 P. M. an ex- 
press car was placed at Suspension Bridge 


and the shipment, weighing 14 tons, loaded. — 


The car departed in train 42 at 6:55 and 


andi 


January, 1925 


arrived in Buffalo at 8 P. M., and left there 
in Michigan Central train 31 at 8:30 P. M. 
It arrived in Chicago the next day at 12:15 
P. M., and delivery of the entire shipment 
was effected by 4:00 P. M. In other words, 
in less than 24 hours after the shipper re- 
ceived the wire order, the goods were in 
the hands of the consignee. 


‘Weicomed Back by Home Town 
HOUGH he is quiet and unassuming, 
few expressmen are better known at 

Sandusky, Ohio, than Frank McConville, for 

he was one of the city’s best ball players 

of « decade back. Consequently, when Frank 
recently returned to that place as cashier, 
after serving for some time as agent at 

Struthers, Ohio, he received “the glad hand” 

from all sides. 


Motor Shipments to Miami 
HINGS must be humming down in 
Miami, Florida. Agent C. H. Cook re- 

ports that his office handled within a period 
of four weeks as many as 70 motor cars. 


These were Essex Coaches, shipped five to 
each of 14 express cars and consigned to the 
Hill Motor Company. “This is not the first 
shipment of this kind we have had,” says Mr. 
Cook, “for the Hill Motor Company has been 
a patron of ours for some time.” 
A “Whiz” on the Ice 
LTHOUGH winter sports in Oklahoma 
A consist mainly of stove league base- 
ball, indoor basketball 
when the winter is nice, Oklahoma City has 
in its midst a man that was a real star in 
winter sport. He is “Ted” Schumacher, 
special agent in the A. R. E.’s Mid-West 
Department. 

For seven years Ted was the “Champ” 
in this section of the country—from 1907 to 
1914. He began his career on the ice when 
barely in his ’teens. His home town, Minot, 
South Dakota, afforded plenty of ice for 
him on which to pursue his favorite pastime, 
and when 19 years old he was considered 
one of the best skaters in the Northwest. 

Schumacher raced on every large rink in 


and golf: 


The Express Messenger 


“Ted” Schumacher now 
and as he appeared on 
the tce when a 
boy. 


those parts and ry 
on several in Can- 
ada. It was not 
until February, 
1914, that he re- 
linquished his 
state champion- 
ship. Ted journeys 
north every 
winter for a couple of weeks’ skating, and 
even now there are few of the youngsters 
in the sport who can take his measure. 


Prize Winners in T. C. Contest for 1924 


RIZE winners in the six-month Trav- 

elers’ Cheque Prize Campaign, which 

closed September 30, were announced 

early in December, and checks dis- 

tributed to the lucky offices and individuals in 

ample time for Christmas shopping. A list of 

the winners and the dollar amount of their in- 

creased sales is given below. The divisions 

whose route agents should receive prizes 
was determined on a point basis. 

All offices were divided into Class A, B, 

or C, according as they had sold more than 


| E. A. Beaumont, Eastern Wisconsin 
ivision, during his annual hunting trip to his 


anor near Omro, Wis. Notwithstanding his 
years of service, he still pulls a steady 
trigger 


$25,000 worth of T. C.’s from April to Sep- 
tember, 1923, less than $25,000, or none at all. 
In this way every office, whatever its pre- 
vious Travelers’ Cheque business, had a chance 
at a prize. The four Class A offices in each 
Vice President’s territory reporting the 
largest increases received respectively prizes 
of $100, $75, $50 and $25. The six highest 
Class B offices receiving prizes of $75, $50, 
$40, $30, $20 and $10, and the three highest 
Class C offices, prizes of $25, $15, and $10. 
Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 were also 
divided among the three Superintendents’ 
offices in each Vice President’s territory pro- 
ducing the largest increases, and prizes of 
equal size among the route agents of the 
three divisions scoring the largest number of 
sales every month. The total amount thus 
distributed in prizes was close to $5,000. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 


Increase 
in 
Dollars 
Superintendents’ Divisions or Points 
1. Mohawk—F. A. Hoyt.........c.ccessseeees $82,630 
2. Boston—W. C. Johnson..........cseccoeeees 37,720 
3. Broklyn & Long Island...........00.sseee0 23,990 
Route Agents 
1 Mohawk—F/7A) Hoytis. sos deccccsessicccesens Pts. 55 
2. Vermont-New Hampshire—J. L. Clark... 45 
3. Massachusetts—H. C. Trombly............. 41 
Class A Offices 
1, Albany, N. Y.—E. R. Hinman.............. 4,620 
2. 49th St. Terminal, N. Y.—S. J. Scofield... 20,090 
3. 216 W. sy St., Y.—G. W. Middaugh.. 14,420 
4. Syracuse, N. Y. Eel: A. Chamberlain....... 14,170 
Class B Offices 
1. Bradford, Pa.—R. H. Northrop............+ $25,410 
2. Arch St., Philadelphia—W. E. Peterson... 23,900 
3. Annapolis, Md.—F. Prosky.............00++ 18,770 
4. Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.—J. T. 
Cl y uatiteeseceee ciciesaicinc sesisis tices cleans cieles'acie'e 16,70 
StI Wicostets otis NGWs Y OF. siesidelsanisiccise sine 16,150 
6. Norwich, Conn.—F. A. Ross..........+.-00. 10,730 
Class C Offices 
1. Pitsburgh, Pa—B. C. Grunden............ $52,840 
2. East Aurora, N. Y.—W. G. Arnold........ 12,170 
3. Metuchen, N J.—E, Thompson.............. 3,750 
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CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents’ Divisions 
1. Nebraska, Wyo. & Iowa—G. D. Patterson. .$72,390 
2. South Dakota—W. D. Llewellyn............ 70,297 
3. sotitheastern) Olio! as cccceacdacccces se feaiete claia 19,760 


Route Agents 
1. Nebraska, Wyo. & Iowa—G. D. Patterson.Pts. 37 


2. South Dakota—W. D. Llewellyn.............. 21 
3. Lake Superior—C. W. Smith.................. 15 
Class A Offices 
1. Columbus, O.—T. H. Watkins............... $19,680 
2. Omaha, Nebraska—W. S. Warner........... 19,540 
3. Springfield, Ill.—S, C. Clayton.............0. 8,320 
4, Des Moines, Iowa—C. T. Clark.............. 6,500 
Class B Offices 
1. Sioux Falls, S. Dakota—A. Waring......... $27,350 
2. Thermopolis, Wyo.—E. A. Ryans........... 24,480 
3. South Chicago, IIl_—E. L. Krause........... 14,825 
4 yoliet,) LL—C, 0 Ree Rush ..c: sess cence vecccess 11,540 
5. Madison, S. Dakota—W. M. Roche.......... 10,500 
6. Deering, Ill—F. E. Koch..............0s0000. 250 
Class C Offices 
i Manville Wyo;—L. Cy Holt \sc-cscecicccacels $4,290 
2. Frankfort, Mich.—Roy Collins............00¢ 3,500 
3. Carthage, S. Dakota—S: A. W. Graham.... 2,690 
WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents’ Divisions 
1. S’n California—T. A. Woods $91,940 
2. Montana—W. W. Ward...... - 28, 
3. Los Angeles—M. Thompson.. - 68,150 


Route Agents 
1, N’n California-Nevada—E. E. McMichael..Pts. us 


2. Central California—J. W. Rogers............- 

3. S’n California—T. A. Woods.............se0- is 
Class A Offices 

1. Los Angeles—F. C. Rockey..............00+: $59,190 
2. San Diego, Cal.—G. A. Townsend........... 26,270 
3. Pasadena, Cal.—A. T. Payne...........e-2e0: 26,250 
4. El Paso, Texas—H. W. McDermid........... 8,000 
Class B Offices 
1. Miles City, Mont.—A. L. Freeberg......... $26,090 
2. Silver City, N. M.—G. O. Gwyn........... 20,150 
3. Portland, (Ore-—[- Waring: 2) (ities. veccswces 19,510 
#4.¢§ Long Beach, Cal—A. Reid............... 13,120 
Yakima, Wash. Jin Fey EI Ele + « onisieeaes 13,120 

6. Pocatello, Idaho—Geo. ee REST Oar asia shigtereistere 12,070 
Class C Offices 

1, Alamogordo, N. M.—M. E. Williams........ $6,080 
2. Susanville, Cal.—E. P. Honsberger.......... 5,110 
3. Nelson, B. C.—F. R. Jelfg......scccccvssscoe 3,940 
*Tie. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 4, count at iar cae UAT Laie crests srevafastaiate's ee - Class A Offices 
5. Norfolk, Va.—G. I. Snyder.........sseeseeeee i r , 

Superiniendents’ Divisions 6. Murfreesboro, Tenn.—C. B. Sawyer......... 7,630 i pe ana Texas ey Peake! BOONE: a 

1. Kentucky—J._K. Shannon.......0ce.csae-ni $42,690 j DS bar pe Pree mee MSIE CIO 6123 e+ 9, 
3. Springfield, Mo.—A. H. Aschmann......... 30,385 
2, Alabama—S. F. Knowles........:cccessssesss 34,900 Class C Offices 4: Little Rock) Ark-W. 0) Re Hage 21030 
3. Pamlico—W. Egleston aieinisiofereinialeia' 0 (0re\o\ere s 'sielejeininys 23,860 ie Maysville, Ky.—T. IPS Cordeanctess cence ssh a (2 ° Q 2 eee) I) . ’ 
2. Wilson, N. C.—S. E. Coffman te ; 

Route Agents 3. Bessemer, Ala.—P. F. Moore...........-++4: Class B Offices 
1, Alabama—S. F. Knowles.........-.sessesees Pts. 125 1. Carlsbad, N.. M.—O..€) Quinte 
2. Cape Fear—R. H. May......csesccccsececeees 13 SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 2. Joplin, Missouri—Carl Cupp............ 

3. Alabama—S. F. Knowles......csccccecssveces 10 : : oh Sapulpa, Okla.—B. E. Ogg of 
Superintendents’ Divisions 4. Tulsa, Oklahoma—C. T. Ross......... 

Class A Offices 1. South Missouri—J. M. Crawford............ $74,815 5. Hot Springs, Ark.—I. E. Williams... -» 9,200 = 
1. Nashville, Tenn.—W. M. Smith.........-.-. $34,670 2. West Texas—C. N. Campbell........... PEs 378 6. Jefferson City, Mo.—S. L. McCartney....... 8.090 
2. Louisville, Ky.—H. W. Inman........--+++++ 15,100 3. Oklahoma—J. B. Christensen .-» 43,189 

Class BOfites Route Agents Class C Offices 

= } Li@teascieeaiee stars clerics 19,160 1. North Missouri—A. F. Jones...........+.+. Pts. 43 1. Floydada, Texas—A. O. Hickman........-.+. 000 
2, ama: ris ees Bh Reet Sarcie ciate er 2. Mississippi—H. H. Meek.............-02--++- 36 2. Allen, Miss—O. D, Weitzel..........s+eseee ‘ 4,950 
3. Tuscaloosa, ‘Ala.-C. G. Northington......... 14,700 3 Arkansas — i hn Elon sce emene sie eeeenncere 18 3. Yale, Okla—A. C. Murphy......-.0..0...s00 480 


Forms That Will Aid Foreign-Remittance Sales 


ar HE Agent can have no better help in the solicitation of foreign-remittance busi- 


ness than the right kind of printed matter. 


The Company has gone to consider- 


able expense to provide offices with as comprehensive an asortment of signs, 


folders, etc., as is to be found anywhere. 


Ample quantities of these forms are avail- 


able, as explained below, and employes should read the following to familiarize them- 
selves with the different forms and their uses. 


I. FOLDERS 
A. Forms 1911 and 1912 (and Greek Postal Card, 
Form 1913) 

Form 1911 is the standard 8-page Italian folder, printed 
on green paper, and Form 1912 the standard Greek folder, 
printed on light blue paper. Kept on hand at all times by 
Supply Depot. With every copy of Form 1912, a Greek 
postal card, Form 1913, should also be distributed. 


B. Forms 1910 and 1931 

The Form No. 910 is given to folders in the following eight 
(8) different languages: Finnish, Polish, Bohemian (Czech), 
Hungarian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Slovenian, and Roumanian. 
All (except the Oct., 1922, edition of the Polish, which is 
printed on pink paper), are on white paper, with a line cut 
of the 65 Broadway building on the cover, but with space on 
the front for the imprint of the distributing office’s address. 
Form 1931, the Yiddish folder, is printed on green paper. 

None of these forms mentions the Company’s dollar remit- 
tance services, and consequently they should be distributed 
only in connection with Form 1943-C, described below. 


C. General Folder, Form 1943-C, in English 
Seventy-five thousand (75,000) of the above folder, which 
has just been brought out, have been distributed to the four 
Supply Depots, whence they may be obtained on requisition. 
This is the only folder describing the Company’s foreign- 
remittance activities in general terms, and is -suitable for 
counter display and for distribution everywhere. 


II. SIGNS, PLACARDS, ETC. 
A. Official Signs 

1. Single-faced tin signs “Limited Value Foreign Money 
Orders for Sale Here,” with facsimile of call card; in Eng- 
lish, Hungarian, Slavonic (Slovenian), Polish, Russian, and 
Italian. Form 4035. Should be used about offices only. The 
Russian may be given to Sub-Agents (i.e. dealers using the 
Company’s own forms). 

2. Blue transparencies “American Express Foreign Money 
Orders for Sale Here,” with facsimile of Foreign Money 
Order Reccipt. English, Form 2001; Italian, Form 2002; 
German, Form 2003; Hungarian, Form 2004; Italian, Form 
2005; and Yiddish, Form 2006. 
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Also 2-faced metal sign, in English, similar to above trans- 
parencies, with flange, suitable for use outside place of 
business, Form 2021. 

The above transparencies should be used only for issuing 
to Sub-Agents, and should be used sparingly, but every sub- 
Agent should have the one in English prominently displayed 
in his window, and such other languages as his patronage 
consists of. 


B. Advertising Signs 


1. Oblong cardboard signs, in languages as below. Old 
designs bearing the Form Nos. A-1259 and 1861 are still en- 
tirely suitable. Greek, 1858; Italian, 1859; Finnish, 1861; 
General (English), 1862; Yiddish, 1887; Hungarian, 1892; 
Serbian, 1893; Croatian, 1894; Slovenian, 1895; Swedish, 1896; 
Norwegian-Danish, 1897; Bohemian, 1898; Slovak, 1899; and 
Polish, 2400. 

2. Square cardboard “Dollar” sign, with map of Europe, 
“Dollars Paid Out in Countries Named in Red.” Form 2007. 

All these advertising signs are fine for window displays, 
and for distribution in places where foreigners congregate, 
in which case the office address should be'stamped in the 
space provided at the bottom. May be-issued to sub-agents, 
but should not be given to other dealers. 


III MONEY ORDER APPLICATION BLANKS 
Separate application blanks in different languages, with 


general advertisements of the Company’s services on the 


back. May profitably be enclosed with folders in the same 
janguages when doing any solicitation work. 


Presc1t Former 


Form Form *Present 

No. No. Form No. 
Combination (Eng.) ... 1720 5273 Roumanian .. 1750 
Italian’ ..a¢k shia eee 1727 (5274 Ukrainian (34754 
Polish /-3,.425 eee 1728) 952/76 = Russian eee 1766 
Bohemians eee eee 1729) 5285) | Yiddicsheaeeeee 1777 
Ser bians.. wersny pune 1730" 45284" “Slovalizaueeeeee 1778 
ihinnish, «iee.c eee eee 1731 5286 Slovenian 1779 
Hungarian” \.3 ence 1732, .5275: Spanishw eee 1785 
Croatian ?*).44 2. 1733. 5287 *No previous edition _ 


The application blanks in Russian and Spanish are the 
cnly pieces of foreign-remittance printed matter which the 
Company has in those languages. 
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New Quarters at Newark, N. J. 


HE upper floors of the building oc- 

cupied by the Company at the corner 

of Oriental and Ogden Street, New- 
ark, N. J., the first floor of which is used 
to house Newark’s motor vehicle equipment, 
have been recently remodeled into first class 
office quarters. The second story is now oc- 
cupied by the Newark District Accounting 
Bureau, while a portion of the third floor is 
equipped for the accommodation of the sup- 
erintendent of the North Jersey Division, 
J. L. Hughes, and his staff, including the 
office of Claim Agent Gibbons. 

The building has windows on all four sides 
and is light and airy. Moreover, its loca- 
tion is ideal in that it is outside of the con- 
gested section of the city, removed from the 
noise and dust with which it was necessary 
to contend in the quarters recently vacated. 

The structure was origi- 
nally a stable but was 
converted to house the 
gasoline equipment when 
the Newark service was 
completely motorized 
about a year ago. Now 
that the more recent 
alterations have enabled 
the District Accounting 
Bureau to move from 
283 Market Street and the 
Superintendent’s Office 
from 10-12 Beaver 
Street, the resultant centralization will 
reduce operating costs substantially. 

The new quarters may be seen in the 
accompanying pictures, including an 
exterior view, Superintendent Hughes 
(left) and District Accountant Ladley 
in their new offices, Mr. Ladley’s office 
force and (bottom) Claim Agent Gib- 
bons and his assistants. 


Real Co-operation 


HERE was not room enough in 
the express car to load 1250 
pounds of fresh meat on Monon 
train 37 at Frankfort, Ind., recently, so the 
conductor, John O’Mara, suggested that the 
shipment (9 pieces) be loaded into the front 
vestibule of the front car. The brakeman 
assisted in carrying out the suggestion. 
“This shows to what extent a conductor 
who has our interests and that of his own 
company at heart will go to keep things 
moving,” says Agent J. H. Cameron. «To 
have held this meat over for the following 
train would have delayed its delivery by 
twelve hours or more.” 


Messenger Prevents a Claim 


SHORT time ago Messenger R. J. 

Ross set off a trunk at Isabella, Pa., “ar 
owner’s risk,” which was in accord with in- 
Structions received from the shipper. On 
his trip the next morning he noticed the 
trunk standing about a hundred yards from 
where he had put it the day previous, with 


the lid wide open. He arranged to stop the 
train, secured the trunk and carried it to 
Fairmont, W. Va., where an inspection by 
Agent J. M. Lang and himself indicated that 
the contents were intact. 

Messenger Ross sent three notices to the 
consignee and ultimately received instruc- 


Exterior and interiors of the Company's 
recently remodeled building at Newark, 
New Jersey 


tions from him to forward the trunk to 
Agent D. J. Walters, East Millsboro, Pa. 
Later the owner called at that office, in- 
spected the trunk in Agent Walters’ pres- 
ence, and was satisfied that there was 
nothing missing. And now there can be no 
question as to Messenger Ross’ eligibility for 
the “Prevent a Claim Club.” 
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Fine Meeting at Salisbury 
ICE President C. W. Robie, Eastern 
Departments, was the guest of honor 
and main speaker at an enthusiastic 

Right Way gathering of Delaware-Chesa- 
peake express people, held at Salisbury, Md., 
last Armistice Day evening. There were 
about 150 present, many of whom displayed 
their loyalty by coming from points con- 
siderably distant. 

K. N. Merritt, Chief Clerk to Superin- 
tendent W. H. Huff, was at his best as 
he led the assembly in the singing, resorting 
very skillfully to the “tricks of the trade” 
by playing one side of the house off against 
the other. One of the songs included a col- 
lection of parodies at the expense of various 
expressmen prominent in the Division, sung 
to the tune of the popular refrain, “It Ain’t 
Goin’ to Rain no More.” 

Other speakers were 
F. C. Webb, Attorney for 
the Company at Salis- 
bury, who emphasized the 
importance of keeping 
complete and accurate 
LeCOLGSmuacmeati aid ato 
those who must repre- 
sent the service in liti- 
gation; Porter Allen, 
Superintendent of the 
Norfolk Division of the 
Pennsylvania _ Railroad, 
who stressed the idea of 
cooperation and, incidentally, showed 
his willingness to go at least his half of 
the way when he arranged for trans- 
portation for those returning home 
from the meeting; and F. J. Hickey, 
General Manager of the Allegheny 
Department, who concluded by intro- 
ducing Vice President Robie. 

Mr. Robie’s talk was very interest- 
ing and interspersed with his usual 
keen sense of humor. Particularly 
amusing was his contrast between the 
fertility of the Delaware-Chesapeake 
Peninsula and his own native less 
prolific New England terrain. He said that 
he had once thought Maine produced most 
of the country’s potatoes, but had since 
heard the crop was just about enough to fur- 
nish seed for the Delaware-Chesapeake dis- 
tricts 

Superintendent Huff presided over the 
meeting and, in keeping with Armistice 
Day, recited from Kipling, “Lest We For- 


get,” which he followed with a request that 


those present rise and sing “America.” 

The meeting was held in the auditorium 
of the Parish House of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, which was decorated with American 
flags for the occasion, and refreshments were 
served in the gymnasium beneath by the 
ladies of the Church Guilds. 


Men’s Wages 
Bachelor: “The time will come when women 
will get men’s wage.” 
Married Man: “Yes, next Saturday night.” 
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Criticism and Praise 


NE of the most constructive ele- 
() ments in the transportation 

business is the ability to min- 
gle praise with criticism. Having been 
one of us, and still feeling for us, our 
officials have acquired this character- 
istic from experience. 

It matters not what our station may 
be, we deserve criticism at times— 
whether for indifference, fallaciousness 
or carelessness. Any employe will at 
times reveal a lack of certain knowl- 
edge or the ability to do constructive 
work in some particular line, and the 
one who is in daily contact with him 
will soon know this. At the same 
time this person will show decided 
merit in other respects, for which due 
credit should be, and is generally, 
given. When an official considers it 
necessary to offer criticism, he finds 
it most helpful to mention at the same 
time the excellence of the employe to 
whom he feels he must give a repri- 
mand. Because the former has gained 
his position and promotion by steady 
application, he is entirely familiar with 
the employe and sees his point of view. 

cae Te 

Frequently the employe is on the 
defensive, and this attitude, while not 
unnatural, is not conducive to the best 
work. The employe feels he must ab- 
sorb the ideas of the employer, and 
the latter naturally encourages this 


President Cowie, at Minneapolis, visits the officials of the Central Departments. Left to right : 
Rte. Agt. H. Spencer, Mitchell, S. D.; Supt. W. D. Llewellyn, Sioux City; Chief Clerk C. J. 


Willis, St. Paul; (in background) Com’! Agt. J. T. 


O’Malley, Minneapolis; Gen’l Mgr. C. R- 


Teas, St. Paul; Gen’l Agt. D. W. Woolsey, Minneapolis; Mr. Cowie; Chief Clerk A. J. Muller 
St. Paul; Vice-President E. A. Stedman, Chicago; C. F. Belcher, Supt. Bureau of Organization, 
Omaha; A. W. Hayes, Supt. Bureau of Organization, Chicago; Agt. A. E. Hall, St. Cloud, Minn. 


feeling. Yet the most valuable worker 
is the one who has acquired a: confi- 
dence which enables him to give play 
to his originality of thought; and our 
officials have found this most helpful 
to the success in serving the public. 

aa xe 


Constructive criticism, which is edu- 
cational and which aims at changes 
for the better, will always contain 
praise for the qualities which stand as 
admirable. This kindles enthusiasm— 
the dynamic force for overcoming ob- 
stacles. On the other hand, that form 
of criticism which merely attacks and 
reprimands, without furnishing incen- 
tive toward betterment, will fail in its 
object. Many new short cuts in our 
operations, including the adoption of new 
forms, elimination of unnecessary work, 
or even patents on new devices used in 
transportation, are often founded on the 
suggestion of an employe. It is true, the 
Company’s success is our collective 


efforts. 
* Ok Ox 


We find our officials mixing praise 
with their reprimands, thus cementing 


There's little chance for you and. me 
To use Sir Walter's courtesy. 


But we can answer with a smile 
And that is courtesy—worth while. 


COURTESY TELEPHONE REVIEW 
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the ties of friendship; strengthening 
the feeling of loyalty, and inspiring 
the employe to think greater things. 
and to work them out for the good 
of the entire organization.—S. A. 
Coco, Los Angeles. 


Keep the Waybills Attached! 


CCORDING to one of our officials 
A in a position to know, the organi- 
zation is doing quite well in the 
matter of keeping waybills on shipments, 
but can do still better. Of the numerous 
cases reported where waybills become de- 
tached, but very few of these instances 
are directly due to unavoidable accidents. 
Perhaps the chief cause is the failure to 
properly apply the waybill in the first case. 
It is important that the waybills be care- 
fully attached to the shipment as near the 
address as practicable, also taking into 
consideration the need of affording the 
waybill the protection against contact with 
other shipments. 

Another source of trouble, however, 1s 
the fact that lot shipment labels are not 
used to the extent that they should be, 
and that we fail to place these lot ship- 
ment labels on each piece of the lot ship- 
ment, including the piece which bears the 
waybill. Therefore, messengers, in mak- 
ing their record, find it necessary to lift 
the waybill to find out how many pieces it 
covers. This would not be necessary if a 
lot shipment label, properly prepared, was: 
attached in addition to the waybill. 

The proper attachment of waybills is 
another case where starting a shipment — 
right saves trouble all along the line. 
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*Doesn’t Sound Reasonable” 


NE of the outstanding traits in the 
O character of the Company’s Elmira 

(N. Y.), agent, Charles Bagley, is 
his love for mankind and his trust in human 
nature. He is always trying to bring out the 
good things of life. Hence, when it was dis- 
covered a few weeks.ago that some of his 


force had betrayed the trust, the following 
was inspired in the Elmira Advertiser: 


IN THE LOBBY 
The other day, 
x Oe 


A number of employees, 
x ok * 


Of a big corporation were arrested, 
x ok * 


Charged with the theft, 
* kK * 


Of property entrusted to its care, 
* ok Ox 


There will be anguish and tears shed, 
OK Ok 


By the families of those men, 
kk OX 


But, to my mind, 
* ok * 


The man who is suffering most, 
x * x 
Is he who, as the local head of the cor- 
poration, 
kk * 
Trusted them and tried to make com- 
panions of them. 
* * * 


He called them together often, 
* * x 


And they talked:of faithfulness and service, 
x * 


And loyalty to their company, 
* * * 
And became, as the head of the corpora- 
tion thought, 
oe -& 


One great, big, happy family, 
x ok * 


Striving as one to serve the community, 
x Ok 


And the stockholders of the corporation. 
ae 


Several times the boss gathered the men, 
x * * 


\ 


And took them to a luncheon club 
x * * 


Of which he is a member, 
x * x 


And they heard big men speak, 
a ie 


About faithfulness and loyalty and service, 
Pe ae 


And they learned of the club’s slogan: 
ee-& 


“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 
* ek * 


And then they went right back, 
eM Ae 


So the authorities say, 
* * * 


Continued their stealing, 


And I think you will agree with me, 
* * * 


That the boss has a right to believe 
* * x 


That, in view of it all, 
* * x 


What they did, if they did it, does not 
* *k & 


Sound reasonable—JAY. 


DMEOTOSAMIAVAYDAEUAUAD SAN GSDAU TEAC ASUOMAROORESUATD COTRABLARAATADCAND ANNEALED EET Ee 


From the Packing Trunk 


TIT 


UU ee 
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RAILROAD president was quoted in 
Ja, Railway Age as saying: “There is no 
man in our organization who is too big to 
say, ‘If you please,’ ‘Good morning,’ ‘Thank 
you, or ‘Good evening’ to passengers on the 
train and to visitors in the offices. It gives 
a human touch—the atmosphere of personal 
relations which the road is trying to main- 
tain and increase.” 


Que Winters (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce regards the farmer and the 
Abilene & Southern Railroad as the two 
principal contributing factors in the pros- 
perity of Winters and Winters County. 
That’s why a poster can be found hanging 
in the members’ places of. business that reads 
like this: “We patronize the railroad (the 
A. & S.) 100 per cent in the shipment of 
freight and express, and in every other 
way possible.” 


BIT of hard cider made Jeff so de- 
termined to have Matilda as_ his 
partner in the next square set that it be- 
came necessary for her to rebuff him: “Look 
here, Jeff, I don’t mind dancin’ with you, but 
I don’t like this here ’sisten business.” All 


of which leads us to say that we didn’t feel 
a bit like Tillie when we read the following 
in a trade circular issued by the L. Ejisen- 
eHeer Meat Company of St. Paul, Minn.: 

we insist upon shipping (fresh 
Sausage or fresh meats) by express. We 
know from experience that this is the best 
method.” 


HEN Superintendent of Claims E. H. 

Stevens of Chicago played Mark 
Antony at a noonday luncheon of the 
Indianapolis Traffic Club recently, he had no 
difficulty whatsoever in borrowing the 300 
ears that were present to hear what turned 
out to be a very interesting talk on ex- 
press topics. 


Some Unusual Shipments 
NCE again coal “has went” by express 
There’s no shortage at York, Pa., but 
a local dealer wanted some samples of pea 
coal in a hurry. Ten bags were shipped from 
West Virginia and delivered by the York 
agency, which is in charge of L. K. Wiland. 


CANDY manufacturer of Jackson, 

Mich., J. O. Gilbert, on one day alone 
expressed over 12 tons (425 cartons) for the 
Christmas trade. “A sweet lot of business,” 
says Agent W. P. Hobart, “and none the 
less so because of Mr. Gilbert’s: good pack- 
ing and marking.” 


HE Cincinnati Times-Star . mentioned 
the arrival of a carload of cider by ex- 
press “for the first time in the history of 
‘commission row’.” We don’t know whether 
there was any connection, but the very next 
item began like this: “Scarcity of lemons 


caused another rise of $1 a box.” 


Early day railroad building on the plains. 
[11] 


(By courtesy Union Pacific Magazine) 


Teamwork at Omaha, Nebraska. Helper 
passes on the signal given by driver 


Best,” read a headline in that 

newspaper of Pittsburgh some 
short time ago. The article which followed told 
how City Manager J. W. Johnson had decided 
to adopt the use of natural hand signals in the 
local A. R. E. vehicle service, as had been 
advocated by the Gazette Times for all 
Pittsburgh motorists. 

Previous to that time intuition played a 
too importannt part in Pittsburgh driving. 
One driver was often compelled to guess 
what another driver was going to do next— 
whether he was going to turn to the right, to 
the left, or stop. Of course, some motorists 
did use signals, but the practice was more 
or less hit or miss. 

The attitude of City Manager Johnson, 
who was supported in his stand by Chief 
Inspector Robert L. Tice and Superintendent 
of Garages R. W. Johnson, was best ex- 
plained in a letter received from him and 
published by the Gazette Times, part of 
which is quoted as follows: 

“T have read with a great deal of interest 
the articles appearing in your paper in the 
interest of safety first and adopting signals 
which I very much favor, and am so much 
enthused by the thought being promoted by 
your paper that instructions have been issued 
to all our vehicle employees to observe them. 
We have also recommended the adoption of 
the rules to employees who drive pleasure 
cars.” 

Mr. Johnson further explained that he 
was persuaded to take the step when he 
noticed that some of the local A. R. E. 
drivers had adopted the hand signal system 
voluntarily after reading about it in the 
newspaper. The naturalness of the practice, 


66 XPRESS Drivers Take Up the 
¢ Gazette Times Auto Signals as 


at 


together with its 
simplicity, appeal- 
ed to him, he said. 
Subsequently, 
the Yellow Cab 
Company and the Pittsburgh Transporta- 
tion Company, another taxi concern, took 
a stand similar to that of Mr. Johnson. 
The hand signal system adopted at Pittsburgh 
is familiar to motorists in most sections of the 
country 


STOP 


LEFT TURN 


eat 

pee 
The hand signal system as adopted 
recently by our Pittsburgh drivers ~ 


given by extending the arm and hand outward, 
with palm to the rear and thumb pointing down; 
the “left turn” signal, in which the index finger 
points to the left; and the “right turn” signal, 
in which a beckoning motion is made by 
a circling movement of the hand. 


It includes the “stop” signal, which is, 


Hand Signals Adopted 


Pittsburgh 


American Railway Express Vehicle 
Fleet Is First to Adopt Traffic 
Measure Advocated by Local Paper 


The agitation of the Gazette Times for uni- 
formity in traffic operation may afford an 
example to journals of other cities where 
the hand signal system has not been adopted, 
and the support given to the movement by 


our Pittsburgh city manager was a creditable 


example of progressiveness and civic pride. 


Progressive Charlotte 
GENT W. H. ISON has naught but 
praise for the members of his organi- 

zation at Charlotte, N. C. They are con- 
stantly on their toes for business, he says, 


and the slogan of the entire force is: “Serv-. 


ice—dependable service without misrepresen- 
tation.” 

Charlotte is an automobile town. Only 
recently the Ford Motor Company installed 
a large assembly plant there, while the city 
ships automobile tires to all parts of the 
world. Accessories used in.the automobile 
industry also create a voluminous traffic, and 
many of these are forwarded by express. 

Charlotte people are aggressive, which has 
resulted in the growth of the city from what 
was but a village a few years ago. In fact, 
Agent Ison predicts that this spirit of prog- 
ress will make Charlotte the Queen City of 
the South. 


Horse Breaks Loose in Car 
A HORSE en route from Ogden, Utah, 


to Redwood City, California, recently 

afforded a rather trying experience 
for Messenger L: Mitchell, who tells the 
story thus: : 

“While being loaded, the horse was gentle 
and showed no signs of nervousness, but 
when the train had left Battle Mountain, 
Nevada, he acted as if he had suddenly gone 
crazy. He pawed the end out of his crate 
in half a minute and was loose in the car. 

“I tried to catch hold of his halter, but he 
knocked me over and ran to the other end 


The force at Charlotte, N. C., about whom Agent Ison says: “They are constantly on their toes for business” 
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Miss Pauline Laubengar, a member of our Salt 
Lake City force, distributing samples of celery 
at that place during “Utah Celery Week” 


of the car as if he were blind. He got his 
forefeet and shoulders between a packing 
trunk and a closet built.in the end of the 
car. I got him loose and back to the other 
end of the car, where, in his struggle to get 
away, he slipped on the floor rack and fell 
to the floor. 

“At Sparks, Nevada, I managed to tie him 
securely to the door stanchion, but it was 
necessary for me to pet him continually until 
we reached Oakland Pier to keep him quiet. 

“He had plenty of feed and a ten-gallon 
milk can of water to drink, which I had ob- 
tained at Ogden. But the crate, I think, 
was too light to move an animal of his size 
and weight in. It was built of one-inch 
lumber nailed on a base of two-by-four’s.” 


Receipt Locates Stolen Car 

HE value of an express receipt and the 
BRE Sox fance of its accuracy was once 
more demonstrated at Parsons, W. Va., re- 
cently. An automobile which had gone over 
an embankment was discovered abandoned 
near that place. The sheriff was notified, 
who found that the license tags had been 
removed from the car. However, the owner 
of what proved to be a stolen car was located 
because of an express receipt which was 
found inside of the vehicle. 


“Utah Celery Week”—Our Part 


OVEMBER 17th to the 22nd inclu- 

sive was designated by the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce as “Utah Cel- 
ery Week.” Attractive folders, pictures and 
Stickers featuring the event were sent to 
hotels, cafes and dining car companies 
throughout the country. 

As in the past during this annual affair, 
the local American Railway Express people 
had an active part. General Agent L. E. 
Gehan was a member of the Utab Celery 


Week Committee, while Agent J. A. Hous- 
ton, Commercial Agent E. H. Hite and 
Superintendent R. A. Cox of the Utah-Idaho 
Division all co-operated to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Hite had charge of a very attractive 
window display in the local A. R. E. office. 
This consisted of gift packages of celery 
ready to be forwarded by express and ap- 
propriate posters. According to a rough 
estimate, over 5,000 of these packets were 
sent to all parts of the country. 

During Utah. Celery Week the year before 
a choice package of 
celery was sent by 
express to the Pres- 
ident of the Nation, 
to each member of 
his cabinet and to 
each of the gov- 
ernors of the vari- 
ous states in the 
Union. This year, 
however, choice 
shipments were ex- 
pressed to 100 of 
the principal hotels 
in the United 
States. 

Samples of Utah 
celery were also 
distributed to tour- 
ists passing through the city on Overland 
trains by Miss Pauline Laubengar, dressed 
in white for the occasion. Here again the 
A. R. E. had an active part, for Miss Lau- 
bengar, who was chosen for this task by the 
local Chamber of Commerce, is a member 
of our Salt Lake City office. 


“Express Table” a Feature at 
R. B. W. A. Dinner 


N “express table” was a unique feature 

at the Annual Thanksgiving Dinner of 

the Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the Twin Cities, held at Minneapo- 
lis last November. Miss Mary M. Cummings, 
of General Manager Teas’ office in St. Paul, 
was chairman of the express division attend- 
ing the affair. 

A toy express motor truck and a toy 
horse and wagon, together with a miniature 
model of William F. Harnden and his carpet 
bag, represented the evolution of express 
service on the “express table,’ while native 
products handled by express from all sec- 
tions of the country completed the exhibit. 
There was a crate of oranges from Cali- 
fornia; flowers, fruit and holly from the 
Northwest; fruit, marigolds, Scotch heather 
and pepper tree boughs in bloom from 
Southern California; grapefruit, avocados, 
cocoanuts, oranges and limes from Florida. 

The banquet, attended by more than seven 
hundred railway people and their. friends, 
was in charge of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Division, and President Charles Don- 
nelly of that road gave a very interesting 
address on present-day railroad problems. 

The Vanderbilt and Minnesota University 
football squads were guests of honor. 
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Patron Has Changed Her Mind 


(A letter received by THe MESSENGER) 


1629 South Beretania Ave., 
Honolulu, T. H. 


To THE Epiror: 


I want to express our deep appreciation of 
the perfect care given our setter by all of 
those of your employees who had anything 
to do with his transportation. He will, no 
doubt, be remembered in your California 
office as he passed through it three times in 
less than six weeks. 

We were ordered to Honolulu from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on August 23, and sent our 
setter by express to San Francisco. He is 
a devotedly beloved member of our family 
and, as he is highly nervous, we started him 
on the long trip with many misgivings. When 
our train pulled in we rushed at once to 
the express office, fearing to see him. When 
the door of his crate was opened he bounded 
out in perfect health and condition. 

We were then informed of an embargo 
on dogs and that he would not be admitted 
into Honolulu. Greatly distressed and 
anxious, we expressed him back to South 
Carolina. He stood the trip in the same good 
shape. Three weeks from his arrival there 
the embargo was modified. We sent for 
him at once. Dr. Longley’s dog hospital in 
San Francisco took care of him until the 
ship sailed bringing him to Honolulu. He 
wrote us: “Fellow (dog’s name) was de- 
livered to us promptly by the express com- 
pany in fine health and spirits.” 

I am sending this lengthy letter hoping to 
relieve the fears of others who have valu- 


“Fellow,” a setter whose 11,901 miles of travel 


via A. R. E. changed his owner's idea about 


Express Service 


able dog friends to ship, and that they may 
know of the perfect care given them. 

We wish especially to thank Mr. Starr at 
the Honolulu office for his untiring courtesy 
in helping us get our puppy. Total number 
of, miles, 11,091. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) MRS. E. M. RILEY. 


Advertisements Which Mention 
the Express Service 


was rushed in by express for 

our seventy-first anniversary sale 
in order that the savings would be coupled with 
merchandise of the utmost newness’—thus 
read an advertisement of the Pettis Dry 
Goods Company in an Indianapolis news- 
paper. 

This was not exactly an innovation in ad- 
vertising. In fact, the “ad” itself made that 
evident when it included a reproduction of 
the first express wagon that appeared in 
Indianapolis (in 1853) and this comment: 
“Express was a new thing in those days and 
‘goods received by express’ was a drawing 
card in advertisements.” 

This recalls still another advertisement 
published recently by various clothing estab- 
lishments in several different cities, including 
the John T. Myers Co. of Decatur, Indiana ; 
the Carter-Collins Co. of Seymour, Indiana; 
the Lytle & Pfisterer Co. of Fremont, Ohio; 
and the Griggs-Butenschoen Co. of Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

The latter “ad,” apparently prepared in 
each instance of publication by the same 
agency and illustrated in each case by a 
sketch of huge express shipment and a man 
at the telephone, purported to be a conver- 
sation between the clothing house publish- 
ing the “ad” and the local American Railway 
Express office. 


66 HOUSANDS upon thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise 


The dialogue began with an inquiry as to 
whether the big shipment of men’s suits ex- 
pected by the consignee had arrived, and 
whether immediate delivery to the con- 
signee’s store could be effected. This was 
promised in each case, which was but a novel 


A_Glimpse Backward Through the Pages of Time 


Bkepched 
from an old 


In 1853 The Fir 
Appeared in Indianapolis 


It was the property of the Adame Express Compuny, which hod 
opened up business In the city she year previous. This wagon made 
connections with three of the railroad {lnes. 


Express was a new thing in thone days and “goode received by 
expres” was s drawing card in advertisements, Replaciag the 
slow transportation by steamboats and wagons, erpreas was coneid- 
red incredibly swift by the inhabitants of that time. Jt was even 
thought wonderful that, newspapers were received in Indianapolis 
from New York, Buffalo, Cleveland and other cities two days after 
‘elr publication via thts system. 


y, ) ” og 
f 4 ty lS No. 12 of a Series: 


Bete Dry Goods Co. 


The New York stare 


Established 1853 


Two common types of “ad’s’ which mention express. 


way of announcing to the public that a line 
of suits of the latest design was about to 
be placed on sale. 

Such advertising no doubt benefits express 
service, for it suggests the important part 


Apollo Chocolates via A. R. E.—a picture used 

in advertisements of the manufacturer to show 

that dealers’ stocks of Apollo candy are kept 
fresh by use of Express Service 


which express transportation plays in mer- 
chandising and tends to make the public 
think in terms of “express.” This is even 


PSETOR OTE 
AMERVSR RAG. 


ny ELECTRIC | 
‘MOTOR EU CRE: 
C-T Fleet Owners Say— 
“C-T’s Will Again be our Choice” 


A Brooklyn, N. Y., provisioner said the other day: “I am going 
to hang a picture of my fleet of C-T’s on the wall of my office. 
Whenever anyone asks me what kind of trucks | intend to order 
next | shall point to this picture and say, ‘C-Ts will again be 
our choice.” 
Why is it that such truck users os Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Horn & Hardart, Union Traftsfer Company, Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Imperial Laundry, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., General Baking Co,, American Railway Express and many 
others equally prominent have repeatedly orderea C-T Electric 
Trucks over a period of years? ; 
These fleet owners have long since proved to their complete 
satisfaction that it pays to have C-T dependability, low operating 
cost and high quality. They have solved their delivery problem 
for all time. 

‘There la a C-F reprenenitatl you. Why not get in 

touch with him now a over your tran 

will tell you frankly whether or not you 


¢ will furnish you with complete 
ind operating cost date. 


Commercial Truck Company, Philadelphia 
For 18 Years Builders of 


C-T ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


The first is based on “goods received 


by express,’ and the second refers to a certain make of motor truck used in express operations 
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¢ 


One of the 
Fordson tractors operated 
by the A. R. E. at Los Angeles—a 


picture used in the advertising of the Ford Motor Company 


more true when “ad’s,” as has been the case 
in those of some commercial houses, have 
even gone so far as to include an emphatic 
endorsement of express service. ‘ 


Perhaps the advertising which most fre- 
quently employs “express copy” is that used 
by automobile manufacturers, who regard 
the adoption of their particular “make” of 
truck in American Railway Express service 
as a strong sales point. This is naturally so 
because the A. R. E. is primarily a trans- 
portation enterprise and because it makes an 
unusually scientific study of the relative 
merits of the various motor trucks on the 
market. 


When 17,000 Bugs Traveled 


HATEVER may have been true of 

the individual occupants of the ship- 
ment, there was nothing “creepy” about the 
express movement of 17,000 insects from 
Uvalde, Texas, to San Francisco recently. 
The bugs were shipped by entomologists 
who have been experimenting in the Uvalde 
section in the destruction of prickly pear. 
They were to be forwarded from the latter 
city to the Australian government, and trav- 
eled in 22 specially made cases, each ie i 


tainer being valued at $30. . 


J 


Superintendent Colvin Agrees 
with Superintendent Hughes — 


UPERINTENDENT C. S. COLVIN, 
Delaware and Hudson Division, writes 
as follows: “I was interested in Superin- 
tendent J. L. Hughes’ account in the October 
MESSENGER relative to the race horses 
handled by the North Jersey Division at the 
Empire Track, which aggregated 49 car- 
loads. * 
“He is quite right in what he says about 
the task in handling this class of business; 
hehce, one can realize what it meant to 
handie the 321 carloads which were shipped 
by express to and from the Saratoga track 
last season.” : i 
An exhibit enclosed showed that the Sara- 
toga traffic included 164 carloads inbound 
and 157 outbound, and that the total of 321 
exceeded the business for the 1923 season by 
10 cars. - 


q 
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In Memoriam 
aS 


Homer Keeton, well known to express em- 
Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, died in the Government Hospital at 
Legion, Texas, of tuberculosis, November 
2d, and was buried at Fostoria; Ohio, No- 
vember 6th. While only just past 30 years 
He 
entered the service as a porter at Fostoria 
in 1913 and served consecutively as driver, 
clerk, agent and acting route agent. In 
1918 he held a position in Superintendent 
Gibson’s office, which he gave up to enter 
the army. He returned from the army to 
the express business, later being appointed 
agent at Whiting, Ind. This position he held 
until September, 1922, when his failing health 


ployees throughout Ohio, 


of age, he had a varied express career. 


‘caused him to go to the hospital at Legion. 


William Franklin was buried on November 
8th at Easton, Pa. Some of his former ex- 
press associates acted as pall bearers and a 
A beauti- 
ful wreath bearing his badge number was 
Mr. Frank- 
lin was in the employ of the company for six 
years and had a splendid record. He was. 


great many attended the services. 


presented by his fellow-workers. 


respected by all who knew him. 


Harry N. Pezolt, pensioner, died at his 
home in St. Louis, November 23rd, after a 
Pezolt entered the 
service of the Pacific Wells Fargo in ’79, and 
served continuously until 1920, at which time 
He 
served at St. Louis as chief money clerk for 
His loyalty to duty was 
He is 
survived by a widow, a son, two daughters 


lingering illness. Mr. 


he was retired due to failing health. 


a number of years. 
apparent in all his years of service. 


and one sister. 
Only recently Tur MEssENGER was advised 
of the passing of George F. Nosler last Sep- 


tember at the home of his son in Rochester, 


N.Y. He began service at Pekin, Ill., later 


_S. B. Moran, Boston Vehicle Department, 
bursuing his favorite hobby. He is well known 
to express people for his clever sketches 


became agent at Peoria and then was made 
general agent at Chicago. At the time of 
his retirement about fourteen years ago he 
held the position of general agent at New Or- 
leans. Mr. Nosler was a gentleman of high 
ideals and mourned by a large circle of friends. 


Boston “Vets” Interviewed 
HE Boston Post recently published an 
interview with General Foremen Enos 
Costa and J. F. Krupp of North 

Station in that city. The subject concerned 
the handling of animals by express, and the 
Post reporter gathered some rather interest- 
ing incidents from the experiences of these 
two express “veterans.” 

Costa told how he once received the scare 
of his life when feeding a big African he- 
lion. He offered the beast a leg of lamb 


General Foremen Costa and Krupp, recently 
interviewed by the Boston “Post” 


through .the cage door, it seems, and the 
dainty morsel stuck in the bars. As the lion 
tugged at the meat, he raised the door. This 
struck terror to the men in the depot, but 
just then the lion pulled the meal on through 
and the door slammed shut again. 

Krupp related how an expressman had 
once thought he saw a big dog in a cage 
standing in the depot. He put his hand in to 
stroke the animal and drew it ont minus a 
finger. The dog proved in reality to be a 
bear. 

The Post also mentioned the live fish 
traffic, pigeon shipments, live lobster move- 
ment from Rockland, Me., and the silver 
foxes that pass through North Station. Re- 
ferring to the innumerable poultry shipments 
handled just prior to the Jewish holidays, 
it commented: “The noise in the station 
yards is worse than a boiler factory working 
overtime.” 


A “Babe Ruth in Business” 

HE DAILY MIRROR, a pictorial 

daily of New York City, has a depart- 

ment entitled “Babe Ruths of Busi- 

ness.” In this column was recently published 
a picture of Maurice Noon, who has been 
in the service for 26 years as a routeman and 
is now connected with the company’s office 
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Maurice Noon, in 
the New York 
Service for the 
past 26 years, who 
recently took his 
place as one of 
the “Babe Ruths 
of Business” in 
“Daily Mirror’ 


at 12th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Under the photo appeared the following 
comment by Routeman Noon: 

“There is an advantage of remaining in 
one section for a long time. You become 
familiar with the people you are dealing 
with, the amount of expressage they require 
and you get to know the time that they re- 
quire their goods. Down in that section we 
still stick to the horses. They have an ad- 
vantage over the automobile, especially for 
short hauls. The express business, like all 
other business, has considerably developed 
with tremendous bounds in recent years, 
which is natural with the increased number 
of business houses in the downtown section. 

“Traffic is getting to play a very important 
part in the delivery of goods. There are 
times of the day when there is congestion 
which materially delays the delivery of 
goods. 

“There is one time of the year that is just 
about the limit as far as congestion goes 
and that is the month of Deeember or Christ- 
mas time. The flood of goods to and from 
fills the streets with vehicles. Of course, all 
this condition is going to get worse and I 
guess the only thing that will solve the prob- 
lem will be the building of a freight subway 
to carry goods to local terminals where they 
can be distributed among the merchants.” 


Camels Pass Through Chicago 


HICAGO A. R. E. people recently re- 

ceived two large camels consigned to 
Medinah Country Club, Medinah, Ill. This 
is a recently organized club consisting of 
members of the Mystic Shrine and the 
camels were to be used in the ceremonies in- 
cidental to the laying of the corner stone 
of the club house. 

The club is located a considerable distance 
from our Chicago downtown office and 
Supt. of Vehicle Service Hanrahan solved the 
problem of delivering the camels by using one 
of the company’s stake-body motor trucks. 
The animals were also brought back to Chi- 
cago thus and shipped by express to Marion, 
Ind. The transaction was handled so smoothly 
that General Manager G. B. Simpson’s office 
received a very commendatory letter from 
the secretary of the Medinah Country Club. 
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F. J. Selleck and friends wha 
attended the dinner given in 
his honor when he recently 
retired from active service. 


Spec. Rep’t Clark 
Retires 


OHN (1 sEOuMP S:O oN 

CLARK, who for the past 
23 years has been special repre- 
sentative at Chicago, recently re- 
tired with a record of nearly 54 
years’ total service. 

Mr. Clark began his express 
career with the American as a 
clerk at Cincinnati, December 1, 
1870, was made route agent in 
1878, and was superintendent at 
Cincinnati from 1891 to 1895. 
Other positions he held were depot agent, 
Indianapolis, and general agent at Columbus. 

In 1901 he went to Chicago as special 
representative and continued in that capacity 
until his retirement, October Ist. He enjoys 
the best wishes of a host of friends among 
both express people and patrons of the 
service. 


F. F. Fisher, 1877-1923 
CCORDING to a recent communication 
from F. F. Fisher, who was pensioned 

in April, 1923, after 46 years of service, this 
oldtimer continues to follow with interest 
the activities of the express fraternity. Mr. 
Fisher served the Adams as helper, driver 
and clerk, and during his six years with the 
A. R. E. was cashier at 292 Lafayette St., 
New York City, where, according to his 
own words, he always found it a pleasure to 
work under such superior officers as Agent 
D. T. Hearn and Superintendent C. V. 
Fowler. 


John J. Shilling, 1884 


(74 XPRESS people who visit our city,” 

| Eee Agent Fred L. Zink of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., “will agree, I believe, that we have 
as good looking a lot of horses as there is 
to be found at any express office in the coun- 
try. Indeed, as seen on our streets, they are 
a credit to our city, and Lexington, as you 
know, is the center of a region that is known 
for its horses. 

“This condition is attributable in no small 
measure to John J. Shilling, who has been 
our stable foreman at Lexington during the 
nearly forty years that he has devoted to the 


J. J. Parker 


J. J. Shilling 


F. F, Fisher 


~<i January, 1923% 


WITH OUR VETERANS 


service. Needless to say, this old-timer knows 
a thing or two about the care of the animals 
entrusted to his charge.” 


John J. Parker, 1866-1916 

OHN J. PARKER, pensioner at Utica, 
J N. Y., recently reminisced in a communi- 
cation to The MESSENGER about the days 
when he ran as messenger between Oswego 
and Jersey City, crossing the river from the 
latter place to 61 Hudson Street on the New 
York side. He recalls how freight was trans- 
ferred from No. 61 Grand Central by a fast 
four-horse team, with old Bill Hall at the 
reigns, making better time, no doubt, than 
motor trucks could in the present day 
through heavy traffic. 

Mr. Parker, who was retired in 1916, gave 
50 years of his life to the express business. 
He is now 75 years of age. 


Dinner for Frank L. Selleck 


N expressman well known in the West 
‘and Midwest was added to the 
Honor Rill with the recent pensioning of 
Frank L. Selleck. This veteran entered the 
service of the American at Chicago in 1885, 
and worked in various capacities. In 1892 
he went with Wells Fargo and served as clerk 
and chief clerk in the superintendent’s office 
at Chicago. Subsequently he became cashier 
at Minneapolis and at St. Paul; and still later 
route agent at Amarillo, Ft. Worth and Dallas. 
He also served six years at assistant su- 


perintendent at Houston, Texas, and three 
years as superintendent at Dallas. Later he 
became general agent at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


J. T. Clark 
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J. M. Workman 


and upon the inception of the 
A. R. E. was appointed route 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, and 
afterwards agent at Indianapolis. 
For the past five years Mr. 
Selleck has served as route agent 
in the Southern Indiana Division, 
and during this time he made 
many friends throughout the 
entire State. Some of the more 
intimate of those associated with 
him in line of duty tendered him 
a farewell dinner and presented 
him with a _ beautiful Knight 
Templar ring, those present in- 
cluding (beginning with the front 
row and reading left to right in 
the accompanying photo): 
Chief Clerk L. W. Horning, 
Mr. Selleck, Supt. H. B. Call- 
kins, Gen’l Agent W. J. Smith, Route Agents 
R. G. Shriber and H. M. Markle, District 
Accountant C. W. Blacklidge, Claim Agent 
F. S. Widner and Route Agent O. M. Gawne. 


54 Years and Still Active 


HERE are not many expressmen who 
T can be said to be still active and re- 
liable after 54 years of service, but that’s 
true of Joseph M. Workman, of Newark, 
Ohio. This oldtimer really began as a rail- 
road man, having started with the Baltimore 
& Ohio as a freight brakeman in 1870. He 
was transferred to baggage service in 1874, 
and from 1877 to the present time has been 
in joint railroad and express service. 

For the past 37 years he has been on the 
same run, between Newark and Shawnee, 
Ohio. During that time he has worked for 
four express companies—the B. & O., the U. 
S., Wells Fargo and the A. R. E. 


What a Label Accomplished 


LAIM SUPERVISOR W. J. HOY, New 
York, is a great believer in the use of 
adequate caution labels. He tells about oné 
shipper of thermos bottles who used up-to- 
date packing methods, but applied his warn- 
ing ‘“Glass—Handle with Care” in one-inch, 
black stenciled letters the same as those 
used in the address. Then the shipper was 
induced to stencil the word “Glass” in three- 
inch, red letters, applied on the top as well 
as on the ends of his boxes, and his claims 
for damage was reduced by 50 per cent. with- 
out any change whatever in his packing. 


And This Was Not Fiction 

~ LIZABETH STANCY PAYNE is best 
known for her romances of boats and 

the sea. But, so far as Agent J. W. Dawson 
is concerned, one of the nicest things ever 
penned by this well known writer was this 
pleasantry which she recently communicated 
to his office: “It is a pleasure to deal with 
ihe American Railway Express here in 
Orange (N. J.), because of its neighborly, 
friendly attitude always.” Miss Payne also 
wrote that all of her manuscripts go by 
express, “which always seems to me safer.” 


$ 
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By answering these questions. 


1. An Agent in Canada issues a money order payable in United 
States and collects money order charge. This money order is re- 
turned to the purchaser and presented at the original express office 
for cashing. Is it proper to refund the money order charges and 
should the same amount be refunded? (Suggested by M. Farr, 
Agent, Perry Station, Ontario.) 


A. When a Canadian Office sel's a money order in United States 
funds the purchaser is obliged to pay whatever premium exists on 
date of purchase. If for any reason the money order or check is 
not used the issuing office may buy iit back from the purchaser at 
the rate existing on the date that application for refund is made 
regardless of whether the premium is higher or lower than on the 
date draft or money order was purchased. Charges for the money 
order should not be returned to the purchaser. 


2. If a shipment is marked John Brown, c/o Express Office, is 
it necessary to mail the consignee a postal notice? (Suggested by 
J. E. Mulcahy, On Hand Clerk, Streator, Ill.) 


A. There is no necessity of mailing a postal notice in this case, 
as it would be issued same as the marks on the package, and, 
therefore, wculd be delivered back to the express office. 


3. In case two or more dogs are shipped in one box and a valua- 
tion of $50.00 placed on each, should there be any charge for excess 
value? (Suggested by E. Gray, Agent, Nowata, Okla.) 


A. The free value on each dog is limited to $50.00 regardless. of 
whether they are shipped in one or two crates. Therefore, in this 
case no excess charge for value would be assessed. 


4. Could a C.O.D. shipment be released at destination office by 
written release made out by shipper or his representative at the 
destination office, and should a charge of 10c. be made for such 
C.O.D. release? (Suggested by M. L. Dox, Chief Clerk to District 
Accountant, Rochester, N. Y.) 


A. No orders to deliver C.O.D. goods without collecting the C.O.D. 
must be ignored unless they bear approval of the Agent of the 
forwarding office, and if any doubt exists as to the genuineness of 
such approval goods must be held until the approval is verified. 
See Classification 29, Page 21, Rule 14-E. 


5. What would be the charges on 10 pasteboard boxes of aluminum 
ware weighing 91 lbs. under scale 11? Does rule 11 apply? (Sug- 
gested by P. S. Maher, Agent, Tatamy, Pa.) 


A. Rule 11 would apply in this case. That is, estimating the 10 
boxes at 10 Ibs. each would make the charge $1.45, which would be 
less than in billing each package separately. 


6. What would be the correct value charge on a shipment of oil 
paintings valued at $1,000.00, weighing 400 Ibs., between two points 
where the first-class rate is $3.50 per cwt.? (Suggested by S. Town, 
Abstract Clerk, Detroit, Mich.) 


A. The value charge would be $2.15, made up as follows: 10c. for 
each $100.00 or fraction thereof on $350.00, the difference between the 
free value of $200.00 and $550.00, or 40c. As the first-class rate 
exceeds $3.00 and not over $5.00 per cwt., the charge for valuation 
on the portiom of the valuatiom in excess of $550.00 would be 35c. 
for each additional $100.00 or fraction therecf, or $1.75 on a valuation 
of $450.00. 


7. What would be the correct charge on 7 coops of chickens, 
containing 19 exhibition birds weighing 224 Ibs., value $600.00, under 
scale 13? (Suggested by W. J. Shanley, Agent, Honesdale, Pa.) 


A. Maximum value of any one shipment must not exceed $5.00 
per bird, and for 19 birds a free value of $95.00 would be allowed 
and a charge made at the rate of 1% on $505.00. If these birds were 
in slatted or wire coops or where corrugated strawboard or fibre- 
board is used, and forms a necessary part of the coop, charge is 
14 times first-class, or $5.34, adding $5.05 for value, making a 
correct charge of $10.39. 


8. Will you endeavor to disclose full operation of Rule 15, Classi- 
fication 29, Page 21? (Suggested by E. J. Crosson, Chief Clerk, 
New York, N. Y.) 


A. This has reference to receipts at time of delivery, i. e., if the 
shipper desires to have a copy of receipt from the consignee he 
should. so instruct at the time the goods are forwarded and these 
instructions should go to the Agent at destination. When the 
Agent at destination makes delivery he will obtain a duplicate copy 
of receipt; one to be held by the Company and the other to be 
returned to the shipper, for which a charge of 10c. should be made. 


9. What would be the correct charge if a shipper detained a car- 
load shipment of oats more than 24 hours? (Suggested by Chas. 
F. Neiffer, Bookkeeper, Philadelphia Regional Acct. Dept., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

A. As there are no special instructions regarding a charge for 
detention of carlcad shipments other than refrigerator cars, no 
charge would be made. 


10. Two packages were received, one via Frisco Railroad, 21 lbs., 
and the other via Missouri Pacific Railroad, 46 Ibs., both on separate 
waybills. What charge should be collected? (Suggested lose 124 lel 
Morris, Van Buren, Arkansas.) 


A. Unless these two packages were a lot shipment they could 
not be aggregated, therefore, the proper graduate charge should be 
made upon delivery of these packages. If, however, you are con- 
vinced that these two packages were forwarded by the same shipper 
at the same time, on one receipt for the same consignee at one local 
address the charges may be aggregated. 


11. Is it permissible to accept shipments of ice when not sacked, 
or packed in barrels, boxes or tubs? (Suggested by H. J. Dericks, 
District Accountant, Des Moines, Ia.) 


A. Classification reads: “Ice must be sacked or packed in boxes, 
barrels or tubs.’ Therefore, such shipments not so packed should 
be refused. 


12. Shipment of poultry for exhibition purposes arrived with valua- 
tion placed at $5.00 per bird. Shipment was returned and the value 
increased to $10.00 per bird. Please advise whether or not valuation 
charges should be collected on the excess value in this case? 
(Suggested by Agent, Baton Rouge, La.) 

A. The value charge is entirely separate from a transportation 
charge; therefore, in this case you should charge upon the return 
shipment 4 of the transportation charge and in addition the regular 
valuation charge based on the valuation $10.00 per bird as given 
by the shipper. 


From a series of posters to be displayed during the new year in A. R. E. depots in 
our larger cities, as described on page 3. (Cut by courtesy of Mather Service.) 
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Strawberry Time Is Here 


HAT’S literally true in Florida, and Express Service makes it virtually true in colder climes, 
both for consumers and the express people who handle this choice fruit moving in quantities 
from the South. Thus, it is timely that we should consider the following five essentials in 
handling the “pony” refrigerators in which these berries are shipped. 


1, Never tip or drop a “pony,” for this allows the water from the melting ice to run over the berries. 
Since a refrigerator when filled weighs 480 pounds, it requires four men to handle it safely. 


2. The drain pipe at the bottom of the refrigerator should not be allowed to become clogged. 


3. When available, a 4-wheel platform truck should be used to move a “pony.” When it is necessary 
to use a 2-wheel truck, keep the refrigerator from tipping by winging it over the chisel of the truck. 


4. It is obvious that these refrigerators should be kept away from steam pipes and other heat. 


5. Upon arrival at destination, berries should be delivered as soon as possible. 


C0 eo 


Glimpses of the strawberry in- 
dustry at Plant City, Florida, 
showing: 


Top—Growers bringing their 
berries to the local market for 
auction to buyers. 


Left—Picking the fruit from the 
vines. 


Right—Sorting the berries in 
one of the packing sheds. 


Bottom—A row of “pony” re- 
frigerators ready to be packed, 
iced and started on thew way 
northward. ° 


(Pictures by courtesy “Packing House 
News.’ Tampa, Fla.) 
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“The Hub of the Wheel” 


in the Conduct of Express Service 


By K. N. Merritt 


Chief Clerk to Superintendent, Delaware-Chesapeake Division 


HAT part does the inside man or 
woman play in the giving of this 
thing we call Service?- When we 
speak of improving the service, 
our thoughts flash to the driver, the messen- 
ger, the platformman—seldom does it occur 
to us that the person not engaged in the 

physical handling of the business plays a 
most important role in this improving. 

But say, the telephone operator, the clerk, 
the cashier, the correspondent, the steno- 
grapher—all have a part, a big part, in the 
building up of service. 

Let us start with the telephone. In my 
early days in the express field I used to 
pinch-hit for a PBX operator in a big city 
office and I learned then just how many fool- 
ish questions a telephone operator has to 
answer and how many rude and unreasonable 
people they have to deal with, and I don't 
wonder at times that something snaps and 
she who is a refined and cultured person be- 
comes a highly tempered individual over the 
telephone. ; 

But remember that those questions that 
seem so foolish are most important to the in- 
quirer. He has spent time.and money to call 
you up to ask you something about your 
business, and the proper answer may mean 
that he will spend money with your com- 
pany that will help pay your salary. The 
fellow who is so unruly over the phone is 
usually a weak individual and would not talk 
as he does if he were talking to you face 
to face—so don’t let him “get your goat.” 
It isn’t worth while. 

I don’t generally believe in old adages, but 
certainly the fellow who said “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath” had a vision of a PBX 
operator. It will—try it. “A voice with 2 
Smile” is an expression that I like. Not a 
cold, rasping “American Railway,” but a 
cheerful, cordial “American Railway” will 
win friends for you and your company. 

An operator in an express office of a large 
Gey has been handling my calls for five or 
SIX years and never have I heard a cross 
word from her—never have I known her to 
lose her temper. Even-tempered, courteous 


and obliging—her personality speeds over 
the wire and plants a little seed of good will 
for the A. R. E. in the minds of the patron, 
or prospective patron, who calls about ser- 
vice. 

But the operator is not the only person 
who builds or tears down service by their use 


“Remember when you transact business by 
the telephone, you are the Company,” says 
Mr. Merritt 


of the phone. How about the fellow who 
answers after the operator has completed the 
call? No matter how perfect the switch 
board service is, the general telephone ser- 
vice is “off” if he doesn’t carry out the work 
that the operator started. Don’t answer the 
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phone like a bellowing bull, and don’t answer 
with a parrot-like “Hello.” Hello isn’t ef- 
ficient or sensible. The first person to an- 
swer the phone should tell the person calling 
what he most wants to know—that is, whom 
he is talking to. Answer “American Rail- 
way Express” if your voice is the first one 
that the person phoning hears. If you rep- 
resent a department, answer “Superinten- 
dent’s office, Jones speaking”; or if you are 
in a position of authority use only your name, 
“Mr. Jones,’ or “Mr. Jones speaking.” 

When you use the telephone, talk into it 
and not into the ether surrounding it. Take 
that cigar out of your mouth so you can get 
close to the transmitter and speak distinctly. 

Don’t hang up the receiver prematurely, 
but wait until the other fellow has said what 
he wants to say. I know an expressman who 
says what he wants to say and then hangs 
up the receiver without waiting for an ac- 
knowledgment or comment from the party 
to whom he is talking. He probably thinks 
that is efficiency. It isn’t—it’s discourtesy. 
Remember when you transact business by the 
telephone, you are the Company. 

Many clerks and other office workers have 
the idea that they are in a non-productive 
end of the work and that idea sometimes in- 
fluences their work. Some do look upon the 
clerk as a sort of necessary evil, but I 
shout loud and clear that the office worker 
is just as necessary for the successful oper- 
ation of our business as is the driver, the 
platformman, the mesenger, or anyone else. 

We are all cogs in the great machine of 
business, and one cog is just as important as 
another. Take the clerks out of the field and 
service flunks. 

E. E. Purinton in his “Personal Efficiency in 
Business” says that the various branches of 
an organization are like the spokes of a 
wheel, but he does not say that the office is 
one of the spokes. He says that the office 
is the hub of the wheel. Let a spoke break 
here and there and the wheel will still turn 
around, but take the hub out—take the office 
out—and the wheel of business collapses. 

The office people hold the reins to service, 
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locating an error here, correcting one there, 
ever pointing to past footfalls so that they can 
be avoided in the future. Their work is always 
constructive. 

Perhaps one of the first things an office 
worker should develop is the power to vis- 
ualize, to picture things that are not close 
enough to see with the physical eye. Con- 
ditions as presented through correspondence 
and records, he must picture—he must see 
them as though they were right before him. 
He must do this before he can handle his 
correspondence or other work in an intelli- 
gent or satisfactory manner. 

If the correspondent can see in his mind's 
eye the person’ to whom he is writing, can 
see him as he opens and reads that letter, 
can see what the receiver must do in order 
to comply with his request—can see the ob- 
stacles under which the person addressed 
must work, he will write a better letter. 

If the stenographer can see the effect of 
a letter that is, from a physical standpoint, 
perfectly arranged; can see how that letter 
ofttimes gets preference over the poorly 
typed, badly spaced, slipshod one—she will soon 
become expert in arrangement. 

If the mail clerk can see the difficulties in 
the mail room and in the messengers’ car in 
sorting and delivering poorly addressed ex- 
press mail, he will not let an envelope leave 
his hands that is not clearly, properly and 
legibly addressed. 

And so I say the office worker who can 
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Result of an expressman attempting to answer a "phone inquiry with a cigar in his mouth. 
Even the foolish questions sometimes asked by partons deserve courteous answers. 


see what to him is invisible—he who can 
visualize—has mastered one of the things 
necessary if the office is to make use of the 
opportunity it has to improve the general 
express service. 

There are, of course, many other qualifi- 
cations necessary if the office worker is to 
help make his office the hub of the wheel. 
I quote from someone when I say that one 
must be courteous, faithful, enthusiastic, 
obedient, and thoughtful—ever ready to find 
a better and quicker way of doing things— 
and beware of ‘the rut. 


Let my last thought, Mr. Inside Worker, 
be this—service not only means the moving 
of goods from place to place in the quickest 
time, but it means courtesy and consideration 
in your dealings with patrons and fellow 
workers, both over the phone and in person; 
prompt and equitable settlement of claims; 
correction of irregularities; investigation of 
complaints and removal of causes that make 
for complaints; and proper attention to and 
supervision of income and outgo. 

Help make the office in which you are 
employed “The Hub of the Wheel.” 


The “Alma Mater” of Many Officials 


By EUGENE SHELBY, One of Our Oldtimers 


OR nearly twenty years after Wells, 

Fargo & Company established its 

agency at Portland in 1853 there 

were no railroads in Oregon, and 
practically the only means of transportation 
the State had were boat and stagecoach 
lines, including steamer routes to San Fran- 
cisc.. As a matter of fact, it was not until 
1885, thirty years after the opening of the 
agency, that the first interstate railroad con- 
nected the State with the outside world. 


Despite that handicap, the Portland agency 
flourished through those early years and 
probably turned out more expressmen who 
eventually became prominent in the service 
than any other city of the West, not ex- 
cepting the commercial center San Francisco. 
In fact, if allowance is made for the handi- 
cap mentioned, probably few eastern cities 
can offer a more remarkable record as a 
training school for officials in our business. 

Though not all of them received their 


Oswego, Kan., grows many bulbs for the Bermuda onions raised in the South, from seed im- 


ported from Bermuda and Italy. 


This particular load, 50 bags of sets, consigned to Texas 
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“baptism” at Portland, here are some of the 
men for whom Portland was a “cradle” of 
experience, or perhaps an “alma mater” from 
which they received considerable of their 
knowledge in the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness: 


Col. Dudley Evans, who became president 
of Wells Fargo, was agent at Portland from 
1872 to 1883; Amador Andrews,. once route 
agent at Portland, became general manager 
for Wells Fargo at Kansas City; and Chas. 
W. Stockton, who became general for the 
same company at New York, started his ex- 
press career at Portland. 


Grover B. Simpson, formerly general 
superintendent for Wells Fargo at St. Louis 
and now general manager for the A. R. E. 
at Chicago, is also a Portland product, while 
John R. Loosen, who became general super- 
visor for Wells Fargo at New York, was 
cashier at Portland. 


James A. Cameron, now assistant super- 
intendent at San Francisco, served at Port- 
land under Col. Evans, and James F. Baker, 
who is today general manager at Los An- 
geles, served for a number of years as depot 
agent at Portland. 

E. E. McMichael, now superintendent at 
Sacramento of the Northern California- 
Nevada Division, is another “graduate”; 
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likewise J. W. Rogers, today superintendent 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Tom Elliott, known all over the Pacific 
slope as “the Father of the Vegetable In- 
dustry of the Imperial Valley,” now travel- 
ing agent with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
once ran as messenger out of Portland, and 
H. R. Hislop, formerly superintendent at 
San Francisco, who died in 1923, served for 
some years in the city. 

All of the men mentioned were employes 


of Wells, Fargo & Company, but the North- 
ern Pacific Express Company’s agency in 
Portland also turned out three general man- 
agers. Two of them, H. H. Browning and C. 
B. Cooper, became executives of that Com- 
pany at St. Paul, while C. R. Graham, who 
was secretary to the superintendent of the 
Northern Pacific at Portland, is now general 
manager at San Francisco. 

In conclusion, I might add that while the 
express companies in Portland were turning 


President Cowie’s Visit to 


Also Visited Chicago, Where His Address Before the Traffic Club Was Broadcasted 


HEN R. E. Cowie was elected Presi- 
dent, he declared that he would 
“always be inclined to lay the cards 
on the table face up and take the 
public into our confidence.” And in his initial 
message as President to our organization, pub- 
lished in The Messenger of Jan., 1924, also said: 

“As a Vice-President in charge of the East- 
ern Departments I always enjoyed meeting ex- 
press people, both from within and without my 
own jurisdiction. Occasionally I had the 
privilege of discussing with them our common 
problems. As President, so far as the duties of 
my office permit, I hope to maintain this human 
contact.” 

Certainly Mr. Cowie has adhered to his 
avowed policy of maintaining a close relation- 
ship both with the public and our organization, 
for there are few cities throughout the A. R. E. 
system that he has not visited or in which he 
has not spoken in public at least once. 

Our President’s latest trip was through the 

Southeast. Though his original itinerary was 
cut short somewhat by his return to New York, 
he visited several important express centers, in- 
cluding Wilmington (Delaware), Louisville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Chicago, in the 
order named. Other cities of the South will 
be visited when he resumes his tour. 
On January 6th Mr. Cowie attended a ban- 
-quet tendered by the Mayor and Chamber oi 
‘Commerce of Wilmington in honor of the presi- 
dents of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Reading railroads, in the Hotel Du Pont. 
_ At Chattanooga, on January 10th, Mr. Cowie 
was entertained and spoke at a dinner held in 
‘his honor by T. R. Preston, President of the 
‘Hamilton National Bank, and General Auditor 
S. M. Baker. Wm. G. Smith, Vice-President 
of our Southern Departments, was also a guest 
-and one of the speakers. 

At a meeting of express people held during 
Mr. Cowie’s stay in Chattanooga, an interesting 
‘incident occurred when E. A. Hollingsworth, 
‘a veteran of 54 years’ service, not knowing 
what was wanted of him, was called to the 
‘speakers’ platform and awarded a 50-year 
‘service medal. The presentation was made 
by President Cowie personally, a distinction 
which the oldtimer so honored will doubtless 
cherish long in his memory. Mr. Hollings- 
worth in his surprise had walked somewhat 
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unsteadily from his seat to the platform, but, 
as one man put it, “when called upon for a 
word or two, he showed a comeback that 
fooled us all.” 

Mr. Cowie arrived in Atlanta on January 
12th, where he was entertained by Robert C. 
Alston, our general attorney in the Southern 
Departments and very prominent in the South. 

At Jacksonville President Cowie addressed 
the Rotary Club, on January 13th. As usual, 
he talked “express,” but digressed from his 
theme to state that be believed Florida to be 
on the verge of an expansion even greater than 
that which has already taken place, and that 
the A. R. E. is preparing to meet an increase in 
traffic from that State. 

At Chicago, on January 15th, Mr. Cowie 
spoke to about eight hundred members of the 
Chicago Traffic Club. According to George A. 
Blair, President of the Club, the audience was 
“the largest and most representative body of 


out a host of officials, the railroad agencies 
there were also making similar history. E. 
E. Calvin, president, A. L. Mohler, late presi- 
dent, and Harry M. Adams, vice president 
of the Union Pacific System; E. S. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central; Jas. G. 
Woodworth, traffic manager of the Northern 
Pacific; and Ben Campbell, general freight 
agent of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, called Portland their home 
town at one time or another. 


the South 


railway officials ever to attend a Traffic Club 
affair.” 

This address was broadcast by Station 
WMAQ, and many “listeners in” wrote attest- 
ing to the adaptability of Mr. Cowie’s voice 
to the radio. A news syndicate expressed its 
desire to base an article on the sentiment of 
his talk and publish it widely, while Elmer 
Douglas, radio critic of the Chicgao Daily 
Tribune, commented in that paper as follows: 

“The address by Robert E. M. Cowie, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, at the Traffic Club banquet at the Hotel 
La Salle, broadcast by WMAQ at 9, was 
listened to almost without interruption, for Mr. 
Cowie’s voice was good to hear; the address 
itself was like a moving picture of the develop- 
ment of transportation; it was a sermon, filled 
with philosophy and common sense. It must 
have made every thoughtful listener do some 
deep introspective thinking.” 


The “Crawfordsville Plan of Solicitation” 


HE “Crawfordsville Plan of Solicita- 

tion” may sound a bit high flung but 

it’s just the name of a little scheme 

in vogue at Crawfordsville, Indiana, that 
calls for a lot of pep, and gets it. 

Every day each driver makes a certain 

number of unsolicited personal calls on pros- 


pective shippers and renders a report to 


Agent T. C. Bell as to the number of ship- 
ments that are thus diverted from other 
transportation mediums to express movement. 
The plan, though it requires a lot of work, 
has been successful in securing as many as 
500 shipments some months, business that 
would not have moved by express except 
for the special effort that was made. 


At Crawfordsville, Indiana—ready to enter a local parade 
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From the Packing Trunk 
O handle your shipments right and 
give you service,” is the promise 
made by Agent W. W. Phipps, of 
Carrolton, Ga., on his business card, and the 
increasing traffic at his office indicates that 
he is a man who lives up to his word. 
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H. H. Johnson, agent at Pecos, Texas, has 
handled 8,000 shipments since the last claim 
was filed at that office. Mr. Johnson’s a 
“vet” of 22 years, and the high class of ser- 
vice he gives was recently commented upon 
by his local newspaper. 


Vol. 44, No. 9 of Bakers Weekly makes it 
apparent that Paul Kapfhammer, formerly 
chief clerk to the superintendent at Indian- 
apolis, is making a success of the bakery 
business in Louisville, Ky., and has found out 
how to get the “dough” out of doughnuts. 


From the expressman’s viewpoint, the 
champion advertising copy-writer is the man 
who wrote the line in an “ad” for Seatag 
Oysters that appeared in several newspapers 


of our larger eastern cities, as follows: “Ex- 
press shipments only.” 
General Agent J. W. Dale, in an inter- 


view published in the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
stated that 12,600,000 shipments (not pieces) 


had been handled through his office in 1924, 
and predicted a prosperous year in 1925. 


An A. R. E. bowling team at Lorain, Ohio, 
composed of J. Plumely, Lisky, Reynolds, 
Mariott and B. Plumely has been doing 
some fine work on the alleys. In a recent 
match J. Plumely turned in scores of 240, 
153 and 160, while the team’s total was 2169. 


New Card Label for Use 
on Casket Boxes 

OME complaint has been made that 

we express people, in attaching way- 

bills, labels and so forth to caskets and 
their outside boxes, have often defaced these 
shipments to a considerable extent. The 
outside boxes—or rough boxes as they are 
called—are used as a container for the cas- 
ket when burial takes place. Hence, it is im- 
portant that they be delivered without being 
marred, 

To solve the problem and to assist us in 
complying with their wishes in this respect, 
the Casket Manufacturers Association have 
adopted for general use a large label card 
which is provided with space for the attach- 
ment of waybills, labels or any other neces- 
sary marks. 

Since the casket manufacturers have 
shown such a willingness to co-operate and 
have gone to the trouble of providing these 


Safety Suggestions That Won 


UT a few months ago the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Company con- 
ducted a nation-wide contest for 
suggestions to reduce automobile ac- 
cidents. The winner of the first prize, $1,000, 
was Edwin T. Herbig of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the paper which he submitted contained sev- 
eral recommendations which should prove of 
interest to expressmen, particularly those who 
have anything to do with vehicle operations. 
‘Unquestionably the major remedies are 
education, regulation and punishment,” com- 
mented Mr. Herbig, and he regarded the 
first of these as the most important. 
The mediums which he recommended for 


the educational remedy were schools, news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals and mov- 
ing pictures, all of which might exploit concrete 
instances of accidents when they occur, particu- 
larly their causes and possible methods of pre- 
vention. 

According to Mr. Herbig, instruction in 
laws of the road and traffic regulations should 
be given in the schools, and the idea of pre- 
caution instilled in the child when _he is at 
the most susceptible age. 

The prize suggestions also recommended 
standardization of regulations insofar as 
possible, the universal practice of hand 
signalling by drivers, and a uniformity every- 


Route Agent L. E. Honrath (left) and Industrial Agent Tom Elliott, Los Angeles, inspect a 
20 acre field of salmon tint cantaloupe for seed purposes ony at Rocky Ford, Colo. 
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New label card for casket shipments, showing 
our waybill and “collect” labels attached 


cards, it is needless to say that our people 
will co-operate by using them as intended. 


1000 “Berries” 


where possible of whistle signals, fixed light 
signals properly back-fielded, safety zone 
markings, boulevard and electric car stop 
locations and areas. They took a similar 
stand in regard to signal equipment on cars, 
such as stop lights. | 

“The automotive industry,’ said Mr. Her- 
big, “might well emulate the American Rail- 
way Association in its standardization of 
rules for the safety of train operation.” 

Other ideas offered included better regu-| 
lations of streets, routing of traffic to separ-| 
ate vehicle and pedestrian traffic in so far as 
possible, assignment of a larger number of 
streets in some cities to one-way traffic, 
grouping traffic into fast and slow speed 
movement on different routes, and staunch 
support by the citizenry of the police and 
judiciary. 

Concerning the last of the suggested 
remedies, punishment, Mr. Herbig had this 
to say: 

“Where intoxication is responsible for the 
accident no mercy should be shown the of- 
fender but the maximum penalty should be 
imposed. 

“In addition to all penalties now impomel 
if a driver is proved responsible for a ser: 
ious accident or death, he should be made 
to forfeit possession of his motor vehicle foi) 
a period to be determined according to thi 
seriousness of the offense. When the penalty 
period has ended, the police department | 0! 
proper authorities would remove the seal: 

and permit the car to be used once more.” 


S the passengers dismount from their 

train in a big city terminal they give 

not a thought to the guiding hands 

which have directed its movement 
through the maze of tracks at the approach to 
the station. To them that is but a matter of 
course, and their confidence in the safety of 
present day rail travel is so complete that they 
are not even conscious of it. 

The importance of the man in the signal 
tower out in the yards through which they have 
just passed does not even remotely occur to 
them, yet that man has held within the hollow 
of his hand their lives. It was he who gave 
the engineer of their train 
the “all clear” before the 
train could proceed into the 
station. 

It would be interesting, 
though hopelessly intricate to 
them, if these passengers 
could enter the tower and 
see the men who operate it 
at work, as the writer re- 
cently had the opportunity to 
do in the BU tower of 
the Pennsylvania system at 
Pittsburgh. 

In the center of the tower 
is a long glass covered table 
with scores of levers which 
throw the switches within 
the block controlled by the 
tower and set the arms on 
the signal bridges according- 
ly. At the end of the tower 
sit the train director and his 
assistant, who are in con- 
stant phone communication 
with the towers of the ad- 
joining blocks and are thus 
able to direct intelligently 
the work of the men operat- 
ing the levers. 

' Above the table is a map 
of the tracks regulated by 
the tower and a row of in- 
dicators which show at all times the position 
of the bridge signals, and if there is a momen- 
tary doubt as to what to do with a certain 
train, a glance at these and the towerman’s 
knowledge of the train schedules soon dispel it. 
- The man in the tower will tell you that his 
job has become simplified and to some extent 
less strenuous with the advent of modern auto- 
matic electric control. For instance, unless the 
block is clear, the leverman in our BU tower 
is prevented automatically from throwing the 
Switch that will enable another train to enter 
the block, whereas in former times he had 
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A Glimpse of the Man 
in the Railroad Signal Tower 


Selected because of his long experience, he 
performs his responsible and intricate job 
in a way that seems almost matter of fact 


naught to rely on but his own memory. 

Be that as it may, towermen must be men 
of clear vision. They cannot relax from their 
alertness for a moment, for upon their per- 
formance may depend the movement of several 
hundred trains, or even human lives. They 
must take no chances, and in this connection it 
is interesting to note that one tower in com- 
munication with another never refers to track 
“B” or “C” or “D.” These letters might sound 
too much alike over the ’phone, so words be- 
ginning with these letters but of different sound 
are used. 

Moreover, the towerman must be a railroad 


The morning shift in BU Tower, P. R. R., which regulates switching to and from 
the A. R. Es largest depot in Pittsburgh. The men, also their length of service, 
are as follows, left to right: Levermen W. L. Peffer (24 years), and H. E. Mason 
(35 years) ; Operator A. W. Carothers (25 years) ; Assistant Train Director C. A. 
McKenna (15 years); Train Director J. F. Amend (49 years); and Yardmaster 


J.B. McCartney (43 years) 


man of long experience. Though certain safe- 
guards are placed about him and while he 
receives information from other points, it is 
what he knows that dominates. When he sees 
a locomotive coming down the track he may 
have been told that it is the engine for a certain 
train, but he must remember on what track he 
put the cars for that train which came down 
twenty minutes before. 

When a train pulls out of the terminal he 
must know what it is and where it wants to 
go. Similarly, when a long passenger draft is 
brought down he must know what trains are 


lia 


in it. He must recognize among the twenty- 
three cars in the average draft the six for this 
express, the four for a certain local, and so on 
And when the engines come along, he must 
remember on which of the score or so tracks 
he stored the fifty or more trains during the 
rush hour. Any slip-up may cause a serious 
entanglement of traffic. 

The mechanism of the tower looks like a 
hopeless maze to the layman, but the towerman 
performs his duty with seeming nonchalance. 
He no longer sees any novelty in the drama of 
trafic that passes ‘beneath his windows. 
That, however, is not due to indifference tc 
his responsibilities, but to the 
long experience which en- 
ables him to accomplish his 
task so smoothly. 

In the BU tower at Pitts- 
burgh, which controls, in 
addition to other traffic, all 
of the switching to and 
from the A. R. E.’s largest 
depot in that city, at 26th 
Street, all of the men have 
seen long service. For in- 
stance, the man in charge of 
the tower, Yardmaster J. B. 
McCartney, has been a rail- 
road man for 43 years, while 
Train Director J. F. Amend 
has 49 years to his credit. 

The men in this tower do 
everything consistently pos- 
sible to favor our Pittsburgh 
organization in the switching 
of express cars in and out 
of the 26th Street Depot. 
They, beside knowing their 
jobs from A to Z, are an 
obliging, cooperative lot of 
chaps. The writer had oc- 
casion to find that out when 
taking pictures for the 
November issue of The 
MESSENGER which fea- 
tured A. R. E. operations in 
P'ttsburgh. Yardmaster McCartney offered to 
have trains come in on tracks that would give 
the photographer the best vantage point, and 
he even personally flagged one train momen- 
tarily that the picture might be taken with the 
train at a standstill. 


AN AWFUL BREAK 
Mother and son were at the circus. 
“Mother, ain’t that elephant big as hell?” 
asked the young son. 
“Why, son, haven’t I told you time and 
again not to say ’ain’t’?” 


These Sandusky, Ohio, boys will appreciate the value of uniform 
instructions on fish traffic, for Sandusky’s one of tive heaviest fish 
production points in the country 


Ron Con aA ol Yall Le, Carters 
traffic, as well as a great deal of 
the carload business, moves by ex- 
press, for it is a traffic for which 

our service is best suited. The revenue from 
it is considerable, and its value to us should 
not be underestimated. 

The very fact that fish shippers rely al- 
most completely on our service makes it 
important that we do our best to forward 
their shipments promptly, keep them well 
iced and afford them prompt delivery, How- 
ever, the feature to be emphasized at this 
time is the prompt and proper disposition 
of undelivered fresh fish. 

This has been a vexing question for many 
years and the shipers, as well as our Com- 
pany, have suffered many losses due to the 
failure of consignees to accept fish which 
they have ordered, or because of our in- 
ability to locate the consignees at the des- 
tinations shown on the shipments. 

Some shipments, of course, are forwarded 
without orders from consignees, and while 
this practice is not encouraged by us, we 
must not overlook the fact that the fisher- 
inan cannot control his production like deal- 
ers of other commodities. The “catches” 
of the incoming fishing boat vary. If a 
smack brings in 10,000 pounds and the ship- 
per has orders for only half that quantity, 
he must find a market for the remainder 
quickly. That is why many shipments are 
forwarded before definite orders have been 
received for them. 

The shippers, through their national as- 
sociation, the United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, have shown a desire to co-operate 
in this matter. After careful consideration 
and at our recommendation, they have 
adopted a unifodrm set of instructions to be 
used on C. O. D. shipments. 

In other words, members of the United 
States Fisheries Association agreed to con- 
fine their instructions on C. O. D. shipments 
to five different forms, using the one 
they prefer for any given shipment or ship- 
ments. It will take a little time to get this 


plan into effect, but 
certainly all ex- 
press people will 
realize the benefit 
to us as a result of 
the uniformity it 
affords. 

In some of these 
rules the instruc- 
tion to re-ice is 
purposely omitted, 
for in the smaller 
towns it is not al- 
ways possible to secure ice. However, where 
ice is necessary to protect fish and can be se- 
cured without delay, it should be used regard- 
less of whether or not the instructions call 
for it. 

By adopting these instructions at our 
recommendation the shippers have put the 
burden of proof on us express people. The 
only thing left for us to do is to show our 
apreciation of their co-operation by carrying 
out the instructions in a prompt and careful 
manner. 


Agent Gets a “Box” Seat 
NE final rehearsal was all that stood 
between “Baldpate” and its presenta- 
tion to lovers of the drama at Alva, Okla- 
homa, when the director of the show learned 
that all of the local halls had been engaged 
for the evening preceding that on which 

the show was to be staged. What to do? 

The problem was solved when Agent W. W. 
Brand permitted the rehearsal to take place 
in the local city office, and for one evening 

express routine gave way to theatricals. 


FOREIGN 
MONEY ORDERS < 
EXCHANGED 


Importance of Our 


Fish Traffic 


Uniform instructions adopted by 
U. S. Fisheries Association aids 
in solution of difficult problem 


Instructions Agreed Upon by 
Fish Shippers 


1...Express-Agent—If consignee, refuses, or can- . 
not be found, return to us by first express. 


Do not wire. 

Express Agent—If consignee refuses or can- 
not be found, sell, if possible, for C.O.D. 
bill and all charges. If unable to do this, 
return to us by first express. Re-ice 
sufficiently. 

Express Agent—If consignee refuses or can- 
not be found, sell to best advantage and 
remit us net proceeds. 

Express Agent—If consignee refuses or can- 
not be found, sell shipment for full C.O.D. 
bill and all charges. If unable to do this 
telegraph us immediately at our expense 
and await instructions. 

. Express Agent—If consignee refuses or can- 
not be found, telegraph us immediately at 
our expense and await instructions. 


How Rock Salt Can Be Used to 
Prevent Damage - 
By Assistant General Foreman J. E. White 


HIS is the time of year when carloads 
‘Te of spinach are being shipped from 
Texas. The commodity is generally packed 
in bushel baskets and covered with crushed 
ice. 

The only escape for the water from the 
melting ice is under the car doors, and the 
result is that ice forms on the sills and bot- 
toms of the doors. This allows cold air to 
enter the car from the outside, and often 
makes it necessary to pry the doors loose 
with a crow-bar, which is apt to damage the 
car. 

At Cleveland, when one of these carloads 
is opened, we immediately place a shovelful 
of rock salt near the doors, thus preventing 
the water from freezing on the sills. 


A Good “Ad” for 
the A. R. E. 


Reproduction of a miniature toy American Railway Express truck being mant- 


factured by the Mohawk Metal Toy Co. of Newark, N. J., and sold in chain stores 
OFS. . Kress *@4CGe, ; ; 
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“Who Is This Chap Robert E. Lee?” 


The Messenger answers a question often asked by its readers 
and introduces a budding young artist 


F we were to say that Robert E. Lee was 

born in Piute, California, in 1896 and let 

it go at that, as sure as fate some reader, 

perhaps in the South, would take issue 
with us. But our critic would have in mind the 
famous general, whereas we refer to the bud- 
ding young artist who has created several front 
covers for The MESSENGER, as well as sev- 
eral attractive posters for the Company’s 
vehicles. 

How Lee came to do work for the American 
Railway Express Company makes an interest- 
ing bit of biography. 

In 1906, on account of Mrs. Lee’s health, 
the family moved to San Francisco, where the 
father, being artistically inclined, 
decided to make painting his pro- 
fession. At the age of 15, young 
Lee went into business with him, and 
together they used to go from town 
to town painting scenery for the 
backgrounds of shooting galleries 
and angels on the ceilings of wealthy 
homes. 

That was Robert E. Lee’s first real 
start in the art line, though he had 
realized somewhat his talent when 
as a boy he and his brother had 
been in the wood business. By 
painting a picture on the top of the 
first block in each sack, Robert E. 
sold more wood than the other Lee. 

Robert’s father, believing that the 
art game was not a profitable pro- 
fession, tried to persuade him to 
enter some other field which would 
require more physical and less men- 
tal strain. Art, however, appealed 
to the son more than anything else, 
and he secured a position driving a 
milk wagon which enabled him to 
attend an art academy evenings. ’ 

The first year at school he won 
the scholarship prize for that year. 
Then J. J. Sloan, a wealthy retired 
business man interested in art, financed him for 
four years of study in the Hopkins Institute of 
Art in San Francisco, and for two years he 
won the scholarship prize in that institution. 

He also won, while still in school, the Red 
Cross Poster Contest, the Western Academy 
Prize, Bohemian Club Prize, the Women’s 
Suffrage Contest Prize and the American 
Museum of Fine Arts Prize. 

About this time he began to take a special 
interest in the posters on American Railway 
Express wagons in San Francisco. Some he 
admired greatly, but with others, in the critical 
air natural to a young art student, he found 
fault. In fact, he ambitiously submitted one or 
two sketches to the local office of the A. R. E., 
but was told that the art was purchased in 
New York. 

“Then my aim was to come East,” said Lee 
as he was induced to tell his story. “In my 
heart I felt that I was not capable of painting 


what I thought would be suitable for the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, but that was 
my air castle which all artists have of some- 
thing or another. 

“Two years later I packed my small belong- 
ings and hit the trail for New York. I was here 
for two more years and was becoming very 
impatient with myself for not having gone 
after the art work of the Express Company. 
By this time I had received some recognition 
in the city, but still I was not going to be 
satisfied until I could see my posters on the 
sides of the American Railway Express wagons. 

“One morning I showed some of my work 
to Mr. Robert S. Barton, a brother of the well 


An intimate pose showing Mr. Lee at work in his studio upon the 
cover design on this issue of THE MESSENGER 


known writer, Bruce Barton, who was then 
purchasing art for the American Express Com- 
pany. He told me he would give me a chance. 
The poster which I made of the idea he gave 
me was accepted, and I have been making 
posters for both the American and the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Companies ever since. 
Now I look forward to the task every month, 
for there is not a better medium in the adver- 


World War Veterans! 


HE MESSENGER has been asked 

to call the attention of World War 
Veterans to the Adjusted Compensation 
Act. Those eligible who have not a!- 
ready applied for insurance are re- 
quested to do so, or else communicate 
with the Adjutant-General’s office at 
Washington, D. C., stating that they 
are waiving their claim. 
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tising field today for an artist to show what 
he can do.” 

Thus ends the story, and we can now say 
that our friend has given The MESSENGER, 
in addition to several cover designs, a fascinat- 
ing little yarn. Moreover, we have now satis- 
fied the gratifying curiosity of the many express 
people who have asked, “Who is this chap 
Robert E. Lee?” 


3,000 Miles in Four Days 


OUR days from Belmont Park, Long 

Island, to the Tia Juana track in Mexico, 
or better time than the average traveler 
could make on the same journey—that was the 
feat accomplished a month or so ago 
on an express shipment of race 
horses forwarded by Mrs. Payne 
Whitney, famous sportswoman. 

The special car carrying the thor- 
oughbreds left New York on a Sat- 
urday afternoon as part of P. R. R. 
train 21 and arrived at St. Louis 
the next day at 5:54 P. M. From 
there it went via the Rock Island to 
Kansas City, arriving the next morn- 
ing at 7:30. Then, via the Golden 
State Limited, it reached Santa Rosa, 
N. M., at 4:52 A. M. the next day. 
Eight minutes later it was on its 
way to El Paso via the El Paso & 
Southwestern, and arrived at 1:05 
P. M. the same day. 

The car arrived, on Southern 
Pacific train 3, at Yuma, Ariz., at 
5:50 A. M., and reached El Centro, 
Cal., at 8 A. M., where a connection 
was made with the San Diego & 
Arizona R. R., which carried the 
shipment to Tia Juana for delivery 
early Wednesday afternoon. 

In the car were Mrs. Whitney’s 
favorite, “Cherry Pie,” “Damask,” 
“Barbary Bush,” “Alfresco,” “Hedge 
Fence” and four other thorough- 
breds. A full retinue of attendants, including 
Vincent Powers, the trainer, accompanied the 
shipment. East of the Mississippi six attend- 
ants were allowed free transportation with the 
car and two west of the Mississippi. 

It is calculated that the express charges alone 
were nearly $1,300, with an extra thousand for 
other traveling expenses. 

The performance was indeed remarkable on 
this shipment, which, incidentally, beat a letter © 
forwarded by air mail from New York to Tia 
Juana at the same time by almost two days, 
and it was due in no small way to Transporta+ 
tion Agent J. J. Brady, who handles our race 
track business in Long Island. He, however, 
modestly shares the credit with N. Selbst of 
General Manager W. H. Dodd’s office in New 
York and with the Pennsylvania Railroad ofhi 
cials who co-operated with him, particularly, 
C. E. Shirtciff of Supt. Wood’s office and D. 
Hanrahan of Supt. McCullough’s office. 


Golden Seal Root 
from the Ozarks 


A contribution of Harrison, Ark., 
to the variety of commodities 
transported by A. R. E Service 


GENT R. S. FISHER of Harrison, 

Ark., knows what hydrastis cana- 

densis is, as he handles consider- 

able of it, and our friend “Doc” 

Elzy, on the staff of Superintendent of 

Claims H. M. James, is at least one 

other expressman who might know, for he 

studied medicine for a time, However, our 

average reader probably will not be famil- 

jar with the term, and as not every office 

is equipped with a dictionary, it is only fair 

that he should be “let in” on the secret even 
as we were. 

Hydrastis canadensis is the physician’s ap- 
pellation for golden seal root, from which a 
medicinal golden powder is made; and the 
fact that it takes four years to raise a crop 
of this plant gives it a value that causes it 
to move almost exclusively by express. The 
leaves of golden seal, from which an ab- 
stract is made, may be harvested annualiy, 
but the real value of the plant is in the roots. 

Golden seal does not thrive readily in 
every section; but the climate, soil and at- 
mospheric conditions in the Ozarks of 
Arkansas are very favorable. It is raised 
quite extensively in Newton County by two 
growers, W. N. Armer and R. F. Petree. 
Since there are no railroads in that district, 
the crops are hauled to Harrison and shipped 
by express from that point. That’s where 
Agent Fisher comes in. 

According to Mr. Petree, golden seal 
doesn’t require much more care than straw- 
berries or grapes, though shade is an es- 
sential and has to be provided artificially 
by trellises. The plants are sown three or 
four inches apart in rows that are about 


Golden Seal as raised in Newton County, Arkansas, showing the trellises 
that provide the shade essential in the growth of the plant 


eight inches apart. 
They must be kept 
thoroughly weeded, 
though no hoeing 
or plowing is neces- 
Satya Hachmeyeat: 
they are mulched. 

For three years 
there is an increas- 
ing return from 
the leaves of the 
plant, but the real 
harvest is had in 
the fourth year, during July and August. The 
roots are dug or plowed up and cured in a shed 
like tobacco. 

The crop brings a good price, for there 
is more demand for the product than supply, 
generally. The roots often bring around 
$3.00 a pound. In the accompanying pic- 
ture, for instance, there is a load that was 
shipped from Harrison on which the valua- 
tion was $4,950.00. Incidentally, the content 


medicinal purposes. 


Shipment of Golden Seal Root forwarded from Harrison, Arkansas, for 
It weighed about a ton and was valued at 


nearly $5,000 


of. this load was produced on about one- 
quarter of an acre. 

The medicinal powder made from golden 
seal is much sought after and sometimes 


brings as high as $1.00 for an apothecary 


ounce. 


Warsaw, Wisconsin, also produces consid-— 


erable golden seal, as well as ginseng, another 
medicinal plant that was very profitable until 
the trouble in China, its chief consumer. 


A Traveling Managerie 


N December 6th our Atlanta office 

received a wire from the Christy 

Brothers’ Wild Animal Shows at 
Huntsville, Texas, asking it to purchase six 
lions, one kangaroo, two camels and one bear 
from the T. A. Wolfe Shows, properly crate 
and load the animals and ship them to Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

By way of explanation, the T. A. Wolfe 
Shows had quite an animal attraction, and 
upon discontinuance of the show for the year 
the animals were 
placed in the Zoo 
at Grant Park, At- 
lanta, while the 
Christy Broth- 
ers Shows own a 
tract of land near 
Beaumont on _ the 
Santa Fe Railroad 
where they winter 
each year. 

The wire was 
followed by a let- 
ter and a draft for 
$2,000 which was 
presented to T. A. 
Wolfe upon receipt 
of the animals. 

The shipment 
went forward in a 
60-foot baggage car 
of the Western 


bama. In one end 
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Railway of Ala-. 


were three lions and the bear; in the other, 


three lions and a kangaroo, while in the mid-_ 
dle, between the doors, were placed the drome- 


daries securely fastened with halters. 

The lions were crated in new, strong pine 
crates, while the bear and kangaroo each 
had a cage. There was plenty of meat, hay 
and bread with which to feed the animals, 


as well as an ample supply of water, and an — 


experienced animal man and a representative 


from the office of R. K. Smith, General 
Agent at Atlanta, accompanied the shipment. 

The car left Atlanta on A. & W. P. Train 
No. 33 Thursday P. M., December 11th, was 
transferred at Montgomery to L. & N. Train 
No. 37, again at New Orleans to Southern 


Pacific Train No. 109, and reached Beau- 


mont over this route at 9 A. M. on Decem- 
ber 13th. 

When the car was turned over to the con- 
signee under receipt, none of the animals 
in the traveling menagerie showed any sign 
whatsoever of having made such a journey. 


Texon, Texas, Has Competent 
“Assistant Agent” 


N August Ist of last year, in a box 

car cut off by the Orient Railway 

Company, Agent W. H. McGonagle 
opened for business the first A. R. E. office 
at Texon, Texas. 


Texon is not a town with varied indus- — 


tries, but it is fast becoming a busy point 
on the express map as the site of the camD 


yin 
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of the Big Lake Oil Company, which oper- 
ates oil wells in the vicinity. 

By the end of October business averaged 
over one thousand dollars a month, and it 
has probably doubled that amount since. The 
freight business has also grown, so that an- 
other box car has been set off. 

The camp is a-good field for Money Orders, 
and Agent McGonagle expects, as soon as he 
gets a safe in his office, to sell at least five 
each day. 

As yet Agent McGonagle does not require 
much of a force, but he does have a very 
competent assistant agent by the name of 
“Muldoon,” who delivers Western Union 
messages, gets the mail from the post office 
and guards express matter that is unloaded 


i 


AN RAILWAY EXPRES: 
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This is “Muldoon,’ Agent McGonagle’s 
competent assistant at Texon, Texas 


from trains. This gentleman appears in an 
interesting snapshot herewith. Our only re- 
gret is that his “boss” is not included in the 
picture. 


Seriously Funny 


LADY patron at Washington, D. C., was 
A expecting delivery of a tea wagon. A 
delay, caused by a broken leg on the cart in 
transit, which it was necessary either to re- 
pair or replace by an order to the factory, 
prompted this humorous outburst communi- 
cated by the lady to our Washington office: 


Sir: 

The harvest is past, the summer ended (as 
Saith the prophet Jeremiah), and my tea cart 
is not salvaged from its misadventure. More 
than two weeks ago-the man took it away. com- 
ing to get it at precisely the moment the world 
fiyers were expected to arrive, so that evermore 
I shall associate their triumph with the time 

that my tea cart was lost to me. 

May I venture the hope that it will be re- 

_ turned to me at some approximately early date? 
Patience accomplished her perfect work some 
time ago, and now nothing resultant can accrue 
but grandmotherly wrinkles, distressful to the 
people who must look at me. Must I be driven 
to conclude that the American Railway Express 
Co. is a frightful ogre, mercilessly watching to 
devour innocent tea wagons of trusting patrons? 
Providence forbid! 

_Is there any reason why my rolling stock may 
not be restored to me this week? The delay 
is interfering with my work as well as my tea. 


Please use your influence with the repair artist. 
I want my tea cart! 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) 

Inspector of Vehicle Service L. B. Thorn- 
ton, to whom Tur MesseNncer is indebted 
for this item, commented thus: “Needless 
to say, we hustled up delivery of the tea cart 
after this outburst.” And so the lady will, 
no doubt, be spared of her grandmotherly 
wrinkles and still retain “that school girl 
complexion.” 


Where Service Counts 


MONG the most important distribut- 

ing centers of motion pictures in the 

United States is San Francisco where 
thousands of reels of film are shipped daily 
to theatres throughout California, Oregon 
and Nevada. In that busy center, the Pathe 
Exchange, Inc., which maintains a branch 
office at 321 Turk Street, is the largest ship- 
per of this class of business. 

Speed is urgent in the handling of all 
“movies,” for they must arrive in time to 
be exhibited at the various theatres for which 
they are scheduled. This is particularly true, 
however, in the case of Pathe Pictures of 
current events, for, no matter how good 
they are, their news value depreciates rap- 
idly with the passing of time. 

That the Pathe people are pleased with 
the service they receive from the A. R. E. 
is shown by a letter received by THE Megs- 
SENGER. Moreover, they have naught but 
praise for Driver Thos. E. Casey, on whose 
route their San Francisco office is located. 


Our First Railway 
By L. O. Leonard 
Historian, Union Pacific System 


HE picture (below) is of a ‘horse” 
railway at Quincy, Mass., the first 
railway in the United States. Con- 


struction was commenced in 1826 and com- 
pleted in 1827. It was designed to carry 
granite from the quarries at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, to the nearest tidewater, a distance 
of four miles. Its first cost was $50,000. It 
was laid to a five-foot gauge on stone ties 
which were seven feet six inches long and 
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Driver Casey picks up a nice shipment of 
Pathe films at San Francisco 


eight feet apart. Upon these stone ties wood- 
en rails six inches thick and twelve inches 
high were laid. Upon the top of this wooden 
timber, or rail, as we may call it, iron plates 
three inches wide by one-fourth of an inch 
thick were spiked to the wooden rail. 


Another A. R. E. Broadcaster 


Y now there must be at least a score 
B or so expressmen who have been “on 
the air.’ The latest to come to our atten- 
tion is M. H. Wolfe, Loss and Damage Su- 
pervisor on the staff of Superintendent of 
Claims E. H. Stevens of Chicago, who broad- 
casted from Station WOC of the Palmer 
School of Chiropractics at Davenport, Iowa, 
on December 11th, 1924. 

Mr. Wolfe spoke on the express business, 
laying special emphasis on Christmas ship- 
ments, and part of his address was printed 
in the Davenport Daily Times. 

Several express people listened in and some 
of them wrote letters to Mr. Wolfe, includ- 
ing F. M. Pauley, B. B. Anderson and C. T. 
Clark of Des Moines, and Agent J. G. Steg- 
ner of Boonville, Mo. 
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The first railway in the United States (Cut by courtesy Rand, McNally & Co.) 
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Making ’Em Stick 
\ , y J. TUCKER, General Agent 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
®tells the story of a farmer 
boy who went to the city and sought 
employment with a large firm. In an 
interview the chief clerk asked him, 
“What can you do to make me feel 
that I am not making a mistake in 
hiring you—can you not tell one thing 
you ever did or accomplished?” 

For a minute the boy was stumped, 
but he replied: “Back home there was 
a neighbor of ours who was a mean old 
cuss, and he had just finished painting 
his barn. We boys had it in for him, 
so we began throwing mud at the 
fresh paint. Now, mister, there were 
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Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 
you esteem your reputation .... Be not apt to 
relate news, if you know not the truth thereof. 
Speak no evil of thé absent, for it is unjust .. . 
Undertake not what you cannot 
be careful to keep your promise.... There is 
but one straight course, and that is to seek 
truth, and pursue it steadily .... Nothing but 
harmony, honesty, industry and frugality are 
necessary to make us a great and happy nation. 
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several of the boys who threw bigger 
chunks and several who threw higher 
than I, but not one of them made ’em 
stick as I did.” 

The manager overheard the con- 
versation and called to the chief clerk 
to hire the boy at once—that he was 
satisfied that whatever the boy did, he 
was capable of making it stick. 

So goes the story, and General Agent 
Tucker takes his place at the side of 
Aesop, having given us every reason 
to believe that it’s not the amount of 
work nor the splurge with which it 
is done that counts, but the thorough- 
ness with which it is accomplished. 
There’s such a thing as lost motion 
even when it comes to throwing mud. 


Co-operation in Handling 
Telephone Traffic 
N eleven-letter word meaning un- 
A steadiness? It’s fluctuation, of 
course. No cross word puzzie 
fiend in the express business would 
ponder long over that, for it’s some- 
thing that’s always with him—in the 
years, in the seasons, in the months, in 
the days and even in the times of day. 
The use of the telephone is no ex- 
ception, and in this connection there’s a 
chart on the opposite page which 
shows the fluctuation in calls handled 
by the company’s switchboard in Bos- 
ton, a city where express people place 
special emphasis on the judicious use 
of the telephone as an important ad- 
junct both in conducting and increas- 
ing business. 
It will be noted that the peak of 
Boston’s phone traffic is handled from 
3 to 4-p. m., while from 2 to 3 p.m. 
and from 10 to 11 a. m. are also busy 
hours. The purpose of such a chart 
is obviously to enable the local express 
people to cooperate with the operators 
of the switchboard insofar as it is pos- 
sible. 
It is easy to see how helpful such 


Quotations from the Patriots Whose Birthdays We Celebrate This Month 


perform, but 
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Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him labor diligently 
to build one for himself .... Be sure you put 
your feet in the right place; then stand 

.+ ++ Public opinion in this country is every- 
thing .... There is no grievance that is fit ob- 
ject of redress by mob law .... This country, 
with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it....I do not think much of a man 
who is not wiser today than he was yesterday. 


Morahan dencoty 


“Blest Be the Tie That —” 


At least, that’s probably how the “movie” hero 
and heroine of “The Iron Horse’ feel about it 


cooperation would be in our larger 
cities where, as at Boston, the switch- 
boards are called upon to handle five 
thousand or so calls each day. 


The Personal Touch in 
Express Service 


HE MESSENGER received sey- 
eral copies of letters that were 
written by officials to the em- 
ployes in their respective jurisdictions 
at the close of last year. Most of 
these expressed gratitude for the co- 
operation the writers had received 
from their people during 1924 and 
breathed the usual holiday sentiment. 
While these letters were too nume:- 
ous for publication on these pages, it 
was gratifying to note the human 
touch which they conveyed. The ex- 
press business may seem at times hide 
bound with its many rules and regu- 
lations, but it never becomes void of 
personality, either in its relations with 
the public or among its personnel. 
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Glad to Hear It! 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Steam Railroad Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council recently wrote us 
saying that it gave some. attention to 
the November, 1924, issue of THE 


MESSENGER at its meeting in Chicago, 
December 5th, “and noted with par- 
ticular pleasure the article referring to 
the participation of Mr. M. T. Hanra- 
han in the work of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 


A New Year’s Resolution 


Last year I got the biggest pay, 
I guess I ever got at all. 

They raised me once if I would stay, 
And once for being best last fall 
Of all the force. But not a cent is left. 

Gee whiz, I sure did slave! 
Now every last red cent is spent! 
B’lieve me, this year I save! 


I’ve been at my arithmetic 

And figured out just where I stand; 
It sure does make me doggone sick 

To find I’ve worked to beat the band 
And haven’t got a dime to show, 

Not even one greenback to wave, 
No good to kick but I'll say though, 

B’lieve me, this year I save! 


For years I’ve spent the whole blamed wad; 
It’s what I thought I had to do, 

Because some fellows call you odd 
When you would save. They don’t 

Care who a chap may be, or what he gets, 
If he keeps any, then they rave. 

“Well, let ’em rave—I’ve paid my bets. 
B’lieve me, this year I save. — 

GHEICREDITALETTIER:) 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT 

A foreman of a railroad gang discovered 
one of his workmen peacefully sleeping in 
the shade of a tree. Without disturbing the 
man, the foreman said, “Shlape on, shlape 
on, ye spalpeen, for as long as ye shlape ye 
have a job, but as soon as ye wake, ye’re 
fired.”.—Pro & Con. 
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“Grin But Dont Bare It!” 


By Driver J. F. Harper, Madison, Indiana 


“Th truble with the hound & sum of us is that it is 2 easy 2 run and 2 hard 
to fite tt out” 


American Railway Express Co. 
(Incorporated) 


Madison, Ind. 


Dere Fellas :—Faint heart nevr 1 fare lady 
& Dame Fortune is a very pertikular wo- 
an. She nevr smiles on a quitter. Its aw- 
lways th fella that hasnt got time 2 sa die 
fur doin his damndest. We r awlways cawlin 
th successful guy lucky but u can bet yore 
bottom $1 that he got their bi gettin in & 
gettin his ft. wet & not lettin em get cold. 

In th last edishun of “Old Wine in New 
Bottles” bi the late Russel M. Seeds he sez 
“Never say die! Say damn.” How meny fail- 
ures wood hav bin a success if they had 
stuck 2 this man’s motto? Did u evr notis a 
hound dog run until he got cornered & then 
chew up th other dog r dogs? I hav often 
wondered wny he didnt due th job rite in the 
Ist place & save awl th runnin expenses. Th 
truble with the hound & sum of us is that it 
is 2 easy 2 run & 2 hard 2 fite it out. 

Th old sayin that th coward whoo runs 
away wil live 2 fite sum other day sounds 
O. K. but if he runs today hes more than 
likly goin 2 run tomorrow 2 & keep on run- 


X_ Be brief between 10 & 11 AM XXXXXXXXXXXXX: 


KXXXXXKXKXXXKXXXXKXXXXXKKXKXKXXXKXXXKKXX : 

X Be brief at this time XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX: 
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Chart showing fluctuation in ’phone calls handled by the Company's switchboard in Boston. 
Note that the peak occurs between 3 and 4:15 P.M. 
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nin til he gets in a pinch & has 2 face th 
music. Dont wate until u get in a pocket 
caws it mite b 2 late. Tackel th job today 
kno matter how mean it is & tomorrow it 
wil b easier 2 whip. If u r afraid of yore work 
today, tomorrow it wil hav u scared 2 deth. 

If th rode 2 success was paved their 
woodnt b room fur awl of us at th top of th 
ladder. Th rode doz seam awful ruff & 
crooked but if u hit th grit it wont b neer 
so hard as it seams. Wonce when i was on a 
canoe trip up the Ky. river (due u kno th 
diff between a canoe & a Scotchman? Th 
canoe tips) we ast a natif how far it was 2 
the next town & he sez “Jist around th bind 
yander.” Wel we went around bends awl day 
long & finally when th sun & us was about 
awl in we rounded THE bend & came upon 
th promised land. 

When it seams that awl yore days r rainny, 
that ur travelin in circles & gettin nowhere 
& th little imps of weariness hav yore ft. tied, 
Grin but dont bare it. Plug on & finally u 
wil get around th bend & reech yore goal. 
Even tho u dont live 2 reech yore goal re- 
member that th county dont generally have 
2 berry a guy that dies a tryin. 


X Pressly yores, 
J. F. HARPER. 


Another Good Fish Story 


RO & CON, a little “sheet” issued by 

employes of our Southern Illinois Di- 
vision, recently told about an expressman 
who shot four ducks. The water was too 
deep for him to wade out and get them, so 
he cast three times with his fish pole to pull 
them in. Each time a large trout took the 
spinner. Then the wind blew the ducks to 
shore. 

The only fault we have to find with this 
yarn is that there was not one fish for each 
duck. But then some people are never satis- 
fied. 
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Right: A terrapin caught 

at Cristield. The desk 

chair in which it rests 

gives some idea as to its 
size 


EVERAL years ago. the 

terrapin industry of the 

Chesapeake Bay district 

developed and the popu- 
larity of the diamond-back tor- 
toise increased until the demand 
exceeded the supply. Consequently 
the price of this choice sea food 
rose until terrapin became a 
luxury, and even now it brings as 
high as $90.00 a dozen, though 
the average price is between 
$50.00 and $75.00. 

As a result, someone conceived 
the idea of propagating terrapin 
in pounds, and one of consider~ 
able size was built at Crisfield. 
Maryland. This consists of a 
number of pens constructed in 
marshy land and extending into 
the water, each about 20 by 50 
or 60 feet in dimensions, and approximately 4 
feet in depth. The enclosures are made by slats 
driven into the mud. 

On the shore end of each pen there is sandy 
soil above the water line in which the female 
terrapin lays and buries her eggs, there to be 
hatched out within a period of about 30 days 
by the heat of the sun. 

Young terrapin are fed on a meal broth. 
They grow rapidly the first year and there- 
afterward very slowly. When they become 
about two years old they are fed on such things 
as soft crabs and meat picked from hard crabs. 
During the winter they are not fed at all, as 
they hibernate by burying themselves in the 
mud. It takes about six years for terrapin to 
grow to maturity, or to the six-inch size. 

Terrapin are shipped mostly during the winter 
months, from September to May. They are 
packed carefully in barrels or boxes with sea- 
weed that has broken loose from the bottoms 
of the rivers or sounds, washed ashore and 


become dried by the sun. They must be handled 
with extreme care, for their shells are easily 
broken, in which case the terrapin will in all 
probability bleed to death. 

The market for the diamond-back terrapin 


# 
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Terrapin—Another 
Crisfield Product 


includes hotels, restaurants, cafes and the large 
city clubs principally, but a great many are also 
consumed by individual families. They are 
shipped to all parts of the United States, but 
New York City is the biggest receiving point. 

Incidentally, the terrapin grown in the Cris- 
Feld pound are not to be confused with the 
sea turtle, which weighs as much as 600 pounds, 
is usually caught in fish traps and cooked in a 
large steel vat, and produces much of the 
canned turtle soup sold throughout the country ; 
nor with the small green turtle, which generally 


“What’s ina Name?” 

IRST it was Sylvan, Texas, then Sylvan 

Beach. Next it was La Porte Beach, 
and now it is just La Porte, though it was 
listed in the Official Directory corrected to 
July 1, 1924, as La Porte Beach. The re- 
sultant confusion caused many shipments ac- 
tually intended for La Porte to be sent co 
the next station, Deepwater. 

All of which has convinced our La Porte 
agent, W. A. Owen, that there is something 
in a name after all, especialiy in one that 
has some degree of permanence. 
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weighs from 1 to 50 pounds, 
Joseph H. Pinto, the Company’s 
veteran agent at Crisfield, sees a 
good many terrapin forwarded by 
express, and the local pound, 
which is not very far from his 
office, is one of the things of — 
interest which he often points 
out to express people who visit 
him, 


Changes in Officials at 
New York 
Die the first part of 


January, this year, several 
important changes occurred in the © 
Empire State Department’s roster 
of- officials. Due to the absence — 
of M. G. Votee on account of ill- — 
ness, Charles Mackay, formerly — 
Superintendent of the Brooklyn — 
and Long Island Division, was 
transferred to the superintend- ; 
ency of the Jersey City Division. © 
Mr. Mackay was succeeded by 
E. P. Prendergast, formerly Agent at West — 
Side Terminal, New York 

The vacancy left by Mr. Prendergast was 
filled by the appointment of J. Lawler, formerly 
On Hand Agent in. New York, while S. C. 
Scoffield, formerly Agent at 49th Street, re-— 
placed Mr. Lawler. 
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An Announcement 

HE MESSENGER 1s glad to be able to 
announce that General Manager C. T. 
Williamson, of the Empire State Department, 
who recently underwent a serious illness, is at 
this writing convalescing, while W. H. D. 
Rogers, Assistant to the Vice-President of the 
Eastern Departments, who was also confined to 
his home for a time by sickness, has now re- 
turned to duty. 


ASpIyine Labels 
FEW large shippers have complained that 
A their labels indicating the contents of their 
shipments are sometimes covered up by way- 
bill and shipment labels. Great care should be 
used in applying our labels, waybills, etc. so 
as not to cover up any of the shipper’s marks. 


A terrabin pound at Crisfield, from which point many diamond-backs are shipped by express each year. The boardwalk is used in feeding 
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Men with Service Long and Loyal 


HE Northeastern Ohio 

Division is very proud 

of the many veterans 
in its messenger serv- 
ice, and boasts of having eight 
messengers each of whom has 
more than forty years of serv- 
ice to his credit. 

“The record of every one of 
these men would make a story 
in itself,’ says Superintendent 
L. W. Prehn, “but as there are 
so many of them, we shall not 
go into their careers in detail, 
except to say that, although they 
have served so long, they can not 
yet be classed as ‘old men,’ for 
they all hold important runs and 
refuse to take a back seat for the 
younger generation.” 

The seven men are as_fol- 
lows: 

Samuel K. McQuiston, started as a driver 
at Greenville, Pa., also with the U. S., in 1880. 
His service totals over 44 years, and he is 
now messenger on the New York Central, be- 
tween Ashtabula and Oil City. 

William C. Kerr entered the service of the 
U. S. as a messenger in 1880, at Cleveland. 
This veteran has also served for over 44 
years, and now runs between Buffalo and 
Chicago, on the New York Central Lines. 

Fred H. Farquharson, began with the Erie 
Express Company in 1881, and has rounded 
off a record of over 43 years of service. He 
is at present running between Salamanca and 
Chicago, on the Erie Road. 

Frederick W. Bean, started with the Erie 
in 1882 and, having served for over 42 years, 
also runs between Salamanca and Chicago on 
the Erie Railroad. 

Charles F. Sauerisen, entered the service as 
a porter at Cleveland, in 1882, and, with a 
record of over 42 years, now runs between 
Cleveland and Chicago, on the Nickel Plate 
Lines. 

Peter J. Schwartz, became a wagon helper 
in the service at Buffalo in 1883 and has a 
record of over 41 years. He is now messenger 
between that city and Chicago, on the Nickel 
Plates Lines. 

William F. Buck entered the service as a 


_ Northeastern Ohio Messengers Whose Combined Service Totals 297 Years 


S. K..McQuiston 
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run at the joint expenditure of 
the railroads involved, the route 
is referred to even yet as the 
“Green Car Route.” 

After 20 years in the messen- 
ger service, J. H. Warren was ap- 
pointed agent at Bennington, Vt., 
and served thus for another 20 
years until his retirement in 1904, 


F, H. Farquharson 


ons If precanted by any other than 
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The Conductor will in all 
cases collect thia Pass, { peat 


An oldtime pass that was used back in 1864 by J. H. Warren, father of 
Messenger G. H. Warren, who now runs between Troy, N. Y., and 


Rutland, Vt. 


platform man at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1883, 
and has passed the 41-year mark. His run is 
between Cleveland and Chicago, on the New 
York Central. 


Curio Recalls Old Days 


ESSENGER GEORGE H. WAR- 
M REN, who during nearly all of his 

42 years of service has made the run 
between Troy, N. Y., and Rutland, Vt., on the 
D. & H., chanced recently to be reminiscing 
with Superintendent C. S. Colvin. During the 
conversation Warren exhibited an oldtime pass 
that had been used by his father, J. H. War- 
ren, back in 1864, which recalled a bit of ex- 
press history. 

The elder Warren, who died in 1908, be- 
gan with the National at Troy when but a boy 
of ten years. From a salary of $7.50 a month 
he was advanced by various promotions, and 
was selected as one of the messengers when 
through car service was inaugurated between 
New York and Montreal. 

That route was over the Hudson River Rail- 
road, the Troy & Boston, the Rutland & Wash- 
ington, the Western Vermont, the Central 
Vermont via St. Albans, and thence by the 
Grand Trunk to Montreal. Because of the 
two green cars that were installed on the 


F, W. Bean 
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C. F. Sauerisen 


New Route Agent 
at Atlanta 


F, PITCHER, who first 

¢ entered the service as way- 

bill clerk at Chattanooga, Tenn., 

in 1915, was recently appointed 

route agent, Georgia Division, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 

This position was formerly 
held by J. F. Roberts, who re- 
tired because of ill health 
last October. Mr. Roberts had a service 
record of over 43 years. He was first with 
the Olney and Mississippi Railway and Pa- 
cific Express Company at Olney, Ill. From 
1882 to 1918 he held various positions with the 
Adams, including the route agency at Louis- 
ville, Ky. From 1918 until his retirement 
he was Route Agent for the A. R. E. at 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Roberts is 62 years old. He has al- 
ways been a hardworking, conscientious 
man, never shirking duty, and it is regretted 
that his ill health has forced him to leave 
the active ranks. 


President’s Xmas Turkey Goes 
Via A. R. E. 


N a specially-prepared crate bearing the 
legend, “Champion of the Rockies,” the 


turkey that graced the table of the White 


House on last Christmas Day traveled by 
our service from Riverton, Wyoming. The 
bird was the gift of the Lions’ Club of that 
place and was raised on the ranch of Mrs. 
Mable Piggott, near Riverton. It weighed 
37 pounds, and had won the distinction of 
being champion of the Rocky Mountains 
when exhibited at the Wyoming Poultry and 
Egg Show held at Casper. 


P. J. Schwartz (Wh BRB aches 


Notes on Travel and Financial Paper 


Business . 


Keeping Up the Service Behind 
Travelers Checques 
MERICAN Express Travelers Cheques 
cost 75 cents per $100, so that those 
who buy them must be convinced of 
their value. The sales for 1924 exceeded by 
many millions the hitherto record figures of 
1923, and were more than four times as 
great as those of the great travel year 1913. 

To the 17,000 banks and bankers who han- 
dle and recommend American Express Trav: 
elers Cheques, the Express Company has 
held out the continual pledge that holders of 
its cheques will receive the best travel at- 
tention everywhere. The steady increase in 
sales of its cheques shows that to date it has 
kept its promise, and that the banks and 
travelers have responded accordingly. 

In Europe, more than 2,500 American Ex- 
press employes have worked hard and suc- 
cessfully to insure happier and safer tours 
to American travelers in strange lands. In 
South America and the Far East, propor- 
tionate staffs of trained Americans have per- 
formed similar services. 

Apart from the safety of their funds, thous- 
ands of travelers have profited by the world- 
wide use they have made of the services of 
the American Express Travel Department. 
This department has relieved them of all 
annoying details of travel, securing their 


travel accommodations, steamship tickets, 
railroad tickets, hotel reservations, itiner- 
aries, etc. 


Not a small part of the service to the car- 
riers of Travelers Cheques in the United 
States was the helpful assistance of the 28,- 
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500 Express offices, with their numerous per- 
sonnel. The help of Expressmen everywhere 
has been pledged to those who sell and those 
who carry American Express ‘Travelers 
Cheques, and if continued in the future as 
in the past, will result in even more gratify- 
ing increases in sales. 


Preparation for the Summer 
Travel Season 


AR away as summer may seem, this is 
the time to get busy in order to secure 
foreign steamship business for the 
coming trayel season. Persons who are 
thinking of visiting Europe during the sum- 
mer are already making their plans, and in- 
deed they must act quickly if they are to 
secure desirable accommodations. 
Instructions on how to secure steamship 
tickets for patrons are contained in Travel 
Circular No. 1, dated October 20, 1924, and 
issued by the General Accounting Depart- 
ment, and no office should have any diffi- 
culty in handling such business satisfactorily. 
A very complete list of current travel offer- 
ings and of the booklets describing them 
was given on page 14 of the December 
MESSENGER, and agents are requested to re- 
fer to it to refresh their memory. One series 
of tours which should prove of wide attrac- 
tion are the Holy Year Pilgrimages to Rome 
and other points of interest to Catholics, 
with convenient sailings every month 
throughout the Holy Year. The rates are 
low, and extension tours can be arranged 
through other parts of Europe. 
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The “Belgenland” passing through Gaillard Cut of the Panama Canal with more than 400 

globe-circling tourists aboard, many of whom were booked by A. R. E. offices. The ship is 

the largest commercial vessel to have passed through the Canal to date, and paid the largest 
toll ever collected—$16,412 
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When the name of a person interested in 
travel is heard of, the proper booklet should 
be taken or sent him, and in the latter case 
followed up in not more than two days by 
a visit or telephone call, and an effort made 
to secure the handling of his business. If 
he does not want exactly the tour or cruise 
described in the booklet, find out his wants 
and write the nearest American Express of- 
fice, which is pretty sure to be able to work 
out something to his liking. 


Money Orders for Payment of 
Income Tax 
HE season of income tax instalments 
will soon be here, and agents should 
lose no time in preparing to get their full 
share of money order business in connection 
therewith. This year there are unfortunately 
no window signs, but simple handwritten 
signs pasted in the window will answer quite 
as well. One wording might be “Pay Your 
Income Tax with American Express Money 
Orders. For Sale Here.” Such a reminder 
will bring in much extra business, and those 
who come will be grateful for the conve- 
nience. . 
In cities where collectors are located, 
agents have often been successful in secur- — 
ing desk space in the same building near the 
collector’s office, and have done a land- 
office business during the week preceding the 
final date for instalments. Other opportun- 
ities, such as the circularization of Money 
Order pamphlets, will suggest themselves to 
the enterprising agent. 


A Dip in the Icy Brine 
N order that he might be the first swim- 
mer to navigate the waters of Long 
Island Sound for the year 1925, Sam Driver, 
our agent and merman extraordinary at 
Bridgeport, Conn., plunged into the icy brine 
at Fairfield Beach at noontime January 6th. 
Br-r-r! The water was 30 degrees above 
zero, and icicles formed on the bathrobe 
that he left on the beach, while a stiff breeze 
seemed to cut his head from his shoulders 
as he swam. But Sam emerged finally with 
the grin that is natural to a man who glories — 
in his own spunk. | 
Last summer Sam almost won against odds — 
in a match race across the Sound wit! a 
Henry Sullivan, the first American to con- 
quer the English Channel, and is scheduled 
for a return match with Mr. Sullivan durin. 
the coming summer. 


Changes Along the Line a 


J. A. Smith was appointed Agent at Waukegan, Ill, 
effective Dec. 5th, in place of J. A. Pickens, who 
resigned. : 

B. L. Lewis was appointed Cashier at Kenosha the 
same date, in place of J. A. Smith, and Miss Adelaide 
Kupfer was appointed Settlement Clerk at Kenosha in 
place of Mr. Lewis. 

Francis S. Hulbert appointed Agent at Petersburg, 
Ind., vice Edwin F. Holsen. 

. H. Morgan has been appointed Agent at Cum- 
berland, Md., vice W. rmson, resigned. - 

G. D. Calvert has been appointed Agent at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., vice C. H. Morgan, transferred. 
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National Apple Week at Salt 
Lake City 


ONSIDER the apple! Whereas it was 

once the downfall of man, it has 

now become exalted as a motive for 
one of our many “National Weeks.” Where- 
as its prohibition even in the raw state might 
shave once been de- 
elared constitution- 
al on the ground 
‘that it jeopardized 
public morals, it 
could now be de- 
fended constitution- 
ally on the ground 
that it promotes 
the public health. 


_ But our story 
really concerns 
General Agent L. 
E. Gehan of Salt 
ake City. If it’s 
true that “an apple 
a day keeps the 
doctor away,” then 
he must be consid- 
ered as the bane of 
all physicians, for 
ye took an important part in the last Na- 
ional Apple Week. 

The city office window was attractively 
dressed with a poster, which was also car- 
‘ted on the local A. R. E. vehicles, and with 
samples of the apple as she is grown in Utah. 
Particular attention was also paid to the 
Movement of gift packages of the fruit, in 
vach of which was packed 26 of Utah’s fine 
fonathans and a book of receipts for vari- 
dus apple dishes. Each box weighed about 
en pounds. They were forwarded by ex- 
ress to all parts of the country. 


| 
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Boosting at Ardmore 

HE Turner-Ardmore Co. of Ardmore, 

[To one of the Nash Company’s chain 
houses in various parts of the U.S., re- 

ently paid express service a splendid com- 

liment in the Daily Ardmorite. The boost, 

thich included a photo of A. R. E. refrig- 


pea 


pe 


erator car No. 424 loaded solidly with grapes, 
commented on the excellent service from the 
California vineyards and on the many other 
highly perishable foodstuffs handled by that 
firm. 

Incidentally, Agent G. McVeigh reports 
that business has been running heavy for 
some time at Ardmore, and adds that the 


The window display of our Salt Lake City office during the last National 


Apple Week. The large poster in the background was also carried by 
local A. R. E. vehicles 


service has been improved locally as a re- 
sult of motorization. Three 1-ton Ford 
trucks now do the work that formerly re- 
quired 4 wagons and six horses. 


In Memoriam 


Mason J. Rockwell, Messenger between 
Cleveland and Pittsburg on the P. R. R., 
died at Cleveland, December 9th, 1924. 

Only last March Mr. Rockwell celebrated 
his 50th service anniversary. A number 
of officials were present when he returned 
on his run from Pittsburgh and congratu- 
lated him. He was presented with a twen- 
ty-dollar gold piece by his associates and a 
bouquet of roses. Mrs. Rockwell was also 


present and received a bouquet of flowers 
as a mark of her faithfulness and assistance 
which had helped her husband to round out 
such a long period of service. 
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Mr. Rockwell began as Messenger with 
the Adams in 1874, Ashtabula-New Castle 
route, and had been on the road ever since. 
It is estimated that he had traveled 1,874,- 
700 miles during his career. He was elig- 
ible for a pension some time ago, but his 
health was good and he refused to retire; 
in fact, he always expressed the desire that 
he might continue active to the end. 

The funeral was held at Cleveland on De- 
cember 11th and associates who had known 
Mr. Rockwell for,many years acted as pall- 
bearers, including A. T. Crotty, J. A. Jump, 
W. A. McCulloch (Alliance, O.), J. L. Ross, 
C. A. Deatrick and Harley Smith (all of 
Cleveland except Mr. McCulloch). 

It was an unfortunate circumstance which 
led to Mr. Rockwell's death. Mrs. Rock- 
well was ill with pneumonia and he felt it 
his duty to be by her side during her ill- 
ness. He broke under the strain, contracted 
the disease himself and succumbed. This in 
itself is a high tribute to his faithfulness. 
He is survived by his wife, Estelle, and a 
son, Guy, Financial Editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


David Mistele, of Scotch descent, who had 
been Agent at Rodney, Ont., for forty years, 
died at his home, December 3lst, 1924. Last 
October Ture MeEsseNGER ran a short article 
about Mr. Mistele, which stated that he 
claimed to be the oldest, tallest and heaviest 
A. R. E. agent in Canada. As an expressman 
and a man among men, he was a popular 
citizen and the little church in which his fu- 
neral services were held was unable to hold 
the people who came to pay their last re- 
spects. He is survived by a widow and seven 
children. 


George D. Estep, Messenger, died at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Sandusky, O., on 
November 14th, 1924. Mr. Estep entered the 
service of the United States Express Com- 
pany in 1902 and when that company went 
out of businéss transferred to the American 
Express. He left the service for about one 
year, re-entering in 1917. He was taken ill 
while on duty as Messenger between Cleve- 


Vhen No. 424, loaded with California grapes, arrived at Ardmore, Okla. At the extreme left is E. O. Henderson, Manager of the Turner-Ardmore 
Co., the consignee, and third from the left is G. McVeigh, our agent at that point 
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Scranton’s Vine Street depot, opened last year, which has aided materially in handling the city’s increase in traffic 


land and Toledo and was taken off his train 
at Sandusky, O., and placed in the hospital 
where an operation was performed with an 
effort to save his life. Mr. Estep was buried 
at Canton, O., his ola home. He is survived 
by a widow. He was well known by em- 
ployes in the Northeastern Ohio Division, 


particularly on New York Central Lines, 
where he served as a Messenger. 
Emmons S. Freeman, pensioner, passed 


away at his home in Lancaster, N. H., on 
December 3rd, 1924, at the age of 91. He 
went to Chicago, Ill, in 1854 and shortly 
afterwards began work for the American 
Express Company, starting as a driver. He 
was transferred to the Money Department 
and at the time of the big fire he saved 
more than a million dollars for the company. 
One of his greatest treasures was the letter 
of appreciation which he received from Mr. 
Fargo regarding this incident. In 1898 Mr. 
Freeman was pensionéd and returned to his 
native state, New Hampshire. He was a 
loyal expressman and never so happy as 
when riding on an express wagon. He was 
loved and respected by all who knew him. 


Henry C. Garner, Route Agent, was 
stricken and died instantly, on December 8, 
1924, just after completing the check of the 
office at Union Springs, Ala. The funeral 
at his home in Ozark, Ala., was attended 
by Superintendents H. M. Smith and S. F. 
Knowles, as well as many fellow workers. 
Mr. Garner entered the service of the South- 
ern Express Company as messenger in 1900 
and was later appointed agent at Union 
Springs, Ala., Acting Route Agent at Macon, 
and Agent at Americus, Ga. In 1918 he be- 
came Route Agent at Macon. Two years 
later his headquarters were moved to Colum- 
bus. He was held in the highest esteem by 
all who knew him. 


Fred MacDuffie, Messenger on the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis Route, died at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn., December 12th, 
1924. He was the son of former Superintend- 
ent MacDuffie and has been a faithful and 
efficient employe of the company since 1869. 
He was a member of several fraternal and 
civic organizations and funeral services were 
held at Arch Lodge No. 176 at Minneapolis 
and also at Madison, Wis., where interment 
occurred with Masonic honors. Mr. Mac- 
Duffie was a man of sterling character and 
his death was a shock to his many friends. 


Expressman Saves a Life 


CORES of persons in the Union Sta- 
S tion at Pittsburgh witnessed a daring 
rescue recently when Archie McKenzie, 
employed by the A. R. E. in that city as a plat- 
formman, jeopardized his own life to save an 
unidentified commuter on a local Carnegie 
train. The story of McKenzie’s quick thought 
and action was told by the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times, as follows: 

“The commuter, with a package under his 
right arm, dashed out of the gateway to catch 
the train which was 
pulling out. He 
jumped onto the 
steps of a coach, 
barely obtaining a 
footing, at the same 
time clutching the 
mounting bar with 
his free hand. He 
fell backwards, and 
was carried along 
thus, his feet resting 
uncertainly against 
the lowest step, his 
left hand clinging to 
the mounting bar 
and his head dangling 
perilously close to 
the ties—but all the 
time holding his package under his right arm. 

“McKenzie, driving an electric baggage truck 
on the piatform, dashed in pursuit of the train. 
The expressman wore a long raincoat which 
hampered his progress, but he leaped over 
switches and rails and reached the commuter, 
whose head was hanging not more than two 
feet from the ground, when the train was 
about to enter the Fourth Avenue Tunnel. 

“McKenzie, still running, shoved the cling- 


Archie McKensic 


. latter was increased greatly. 


ing man to an upright position on the steps 
and then jumped -aside to avoid being struck 
by a train running in the opposite direction.” 


Scranton’s New Depot Aids 


in Traffic Increase 

\ ," J 1EN Dunmore, a city of 25,000 peo- 

le, was added to the Scranton, Pa., 

peration in May, 1924, the volume of 
business handled by our organization at the 
Today our 
Scranton force averages about 50,000 in and 
outbound shipments a month, in addition to 
about 40,000 which it handles each month in 
transfer. 

Their problem would have been a diffi- 
cult one except for the opening of a new 
terminal at Vine Street about the middle 
of last year, a terminal that is modern in 
every respect. 

The depot floor in this new building is 50 
feet wide, and the transfer platform 12 by 
300 feet, along which six cars can be spotted 
easily. In an emergency, by doubling, twelve 
cars can be worked at one time. There are 
also bins built from the floor of the depot to 
the ceiling for the assortment of shipments, 
one for every delivery district in the city. 

Besides this terminal, Scranton also has 
a local depot and city office at Adams & 
Lackawanna Avenues, where all local busi- 
ness is handled from 7:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. 
M. Here the Money Department is located 


-and the office of Agent E. A. Chittenden. 


The vehicle department employs 24 horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Scranton is the headquarters of the Sus- 
quehanna Division, and the offices of Super- 
intendent G. K. Ryan and Claim Agent L. 
F, Carrow are situated in the passenger 


station of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


| WINNIE WINKLE, THE BREADWINNER: The Winkles Will Never Know Now | 


H’m'’M!L WONDER WHAT CAN 
BE IN THERE?? IT'S JES’ 
SOUT TH’ SIZE OF A 
RANIO SETH MEBBE ITS 
ONE O" THEM LIL 
SMOKIN’ TABLES 1S 


WONDER WHATS IN THERE 
ANYHOW ?? GOSH- LOOKS 
UKE IT MIGHT BEA 


Tr 
el GEE, IT'S A BIG 
ENOUGH PACKAGE !tt 


While there’s a bit of humor about this cartoon which probably caused many a reader of the — 
“Chicago Tribune” to smile, any good expressman could find, including the wrong delivery — 
of the package, at least three things wrong with the picture. So we hope this driver is nol | 

an A, R. E. man 
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AW. TTS PRACTICALLY] YES.WE 
ONLY A FEW HOURS 


T™™ NOT 


MIGHT 
FIND OUT | CURIOUS. 


From the A. R. E. Family Album 


Right: A snapshot of two 
expressmen well known 
about Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, Route Agent E. S. 
Aubin (right) and Agent 
E. T. Bickford, taken during 
a visit of the former to that 
office 


On the platform of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Depot 
at Horicon, Wisconsin, between 
trains 


Above: Drivers Connelly and 
Blackford, Cashier Snow and Agent 
King send off a three-ton shipment 
of “watch charms” from Galion, O. 


Right: Routeman N. V. Block, 
Chicago, makes a pickup. The 
shipping clerk in the picture, Mr. 
Brady, was formerly an expressman 


Three “vets” at Marion, Ind—Route Agent J. W. Dill, 
Agent W. S. Murray and Driver Tharp’s “fliver” that’s 
made over 68,000 miles 


A heavy load of radio equipment which Agent J. H. 
Griffith offers as a bit of evidence to show that his office 
at Allegan, Mich., is on the job. 


Right: Routemen F. Keller (standing) and E. B. Rush, 
two of our “business-getters” at So. Louisville, Ky. 


Beautiful But Rigorous Winter 


Right: A pte- 
turesque scene 
painted by win- 
ter im  Dead- 
qwood, South Da- 
kota, the town 
of “Deadwood 
Dick’ fame 
and “stamping 
ground” of 
many a_ fron- 
tiersman of the 
grand and glor- 

ious West 


Left and right 
middle: If win- 
ter brings its 
charm, it also 
brings its prob- 
lems for the 
railroads. How- 
ever, bucking 
the drifts and 
surmounting all 
obstacles, rail 
trans portation 
carries on 


This picture, published in the “Daily News’ after the storm that swept New York last Jan- 
uary 2nd, showing one of our horses being assisted to his feet while his harness mate looke 
on in sympathy, suggests the rigors of winter for our vehicle departments 
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Have You a Frown Complex ? 


By MAE W. JOHNSON 
Public Relations Department, New York City 
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so much easier to smile than it is to frown, go around with a broad grin, but how marvelously 
but is it? Everyone frowns more often wholesome and cheerful it would be to walk into 
than they smile. It is an effort to. laugh or an office and see interest and enthusiasm, the 
smile, it is natural to frown; therefore, haven’t things which really make smiles, on the faces! 
most of us got a frown complex? To walk into an office and feel an atmosphere of 
Repeatedly, I have walked into a certain office gloom and frowns instantly antagonizes. When 
in this city and always something has annoyed most people come into an office they come to 
me, and until today I did not realize what it was. give you business, and all offices operate to get 
Then it struck me with full force. I have never business, and yet when a buyer enters he is often 
seen an employee in that place smile. Always they made to feel that an employee is doing an unwill- 
frown. And naturally the question comes—why? ing favor to wait upon him. : ; 
Is it because they dislike their jobs and are dis- A smiling, cheerful manner 1s worth ten times 
contented, or is it because they aren’t comfort- cut and dried routine, and it wouldn’t hurt us to 
able, or don’t feel well? Or is it they dislike serv- try and develop it. Let's try to get over this 
ing or selling? Is it because they don’t like frown complex. Let’s say good morning” every 
people, or is it just because they have a frown morning with a cheerful smile, and good night 
complex? the same way. We’ve got good jobs—we can get 
better. We’re comfortable and healthy and help- 
ing. So get rid of the frown and be glad you're 


<S 


\ LL of our lives we’ve heard people say it is Of course, it would look silly for everyone to 
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Most people like their jobs and are fairly con- 
tented. As an ordinary thing people are comfort- 


able and feel well. Everyone serves something or alive and can do something. — h thi 
someone, and selling is the biggest and best game Give cheerful service—service worth something. 


in life because it is only through selling ourselves Make friends for our company. Make our ee 
or our ideas that we develop our personality. like us. Make it a pleasure for them to do 
Surely, we don’t dislike people that we business with us. 
don’t even know—people who pass It can be done if you’ll get rid of 
through our lives in the pathway of that frown complex and smile! Smile! 
service. So, why do we frown? Smile! 
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"NEW EXPRESS ‘KATES AND CHARGES 


F first importance at the 
present time are the new 
express rates and charges, 

which became effective on the 
first of this month—March 1, 1925. 

These have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under its or- 
der dated May 17, 1924, in which an en- 
tirely new basis for the 
construction of interstate 
first and second class ex- 
press rates and charges 
was specified. ‘The Com- 
mission’s order was issued 
as its final decision in the 
recent express rate investi- 
gation, docket No. 13930, 
Express Rates 1922. 

Thus, every express sta- 
tion in the United States 
will experience some 
change in interstate rates, 
which are to be assessed 
commencing March 1, on 
all business thereafter 
turned over by the public 
to the Company. The in- 
trastate situation, which 
is subject to change, is ex- 
plained on the next page. 

Ever since the Commis- 
sion initiated its investiga- 
tion, two years ago, the 
Trafic department has 
been busily engaged in the 
compilation of rate sta- 
tistics and other data, and 
since the date of the order, 
in the revision of the rates, 
and the preparation of the 
tariffs, directories and 
other essential forms nec- 
essary to enable every of- 
fice to apply the new rates ordered. 

The effective date of the order was origi- 
nally the first of the year, but this the Com- 
mission postponed. for two months, in order 
to permit the completion of the big task in- 
volved and to allow more time for the 
printing and distribution of the tariffs and 
other essential forms necessary to put the 
new rates into effect. 


Offices Supplied with New Tariffs 


Every Agent of the Company has now 
received a new block tariff, Directory of 


The Packing Room of 

the Traffic Department 

Mailing Bureau in 
New York City 


DESCRIBING THE CHANGES MADE BY 
NEW BASIS EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1925 


Express Stations and Schedule of First and 
Second Class Rates, as well as supplements 
making other changes, and Agents and em- 
ployees have been urged to make a careful 


study of them so that they will be able to 
assess the new rates on and after March 1. 
The Traffic department has issued Circular 
No. 82, dated February 5, and addressed 
to agents and officials, explaining in detail 
how the new express rates and charges must 
be put into effect. 

Generally speaking, interstate rates have 
been increased in varying degrees in the 
Eastern territory. In the West and the 
South rates have been reduced, in a great 
many instances to a marked degree. 

It is difficult in a general article to go 


very far into rate comparisons. 
That is what each agent will 
have to work out for himself, so 
that he will be able to answer any 
questions which his patrons may put to him 
as to what effect the new rates will have 
on their express shipping. In fact, it is well 
for every one in the Company’s service, who 
has daily contact with 
shippers, to study the new 
rates so as to be able to 
give accurate information 
when asked for it. 


New Tariffs not to be 
Used with the Old 


One of the main points 
which the Traffic depart- 


ment emphasizes in its cir- 


cular is that the new 
tariffs cannot be used in 
combination 


with the old. 
For calculat- 
ing the new 
interstate 
rates, new tar- 
iffs should be 
used, while in 
States where 
the intrastate 
rates have not 
yet been 
changed, the 
old tarirhs 
should be em- 
‘ployed in cal- 
culating intra- 
STATE Nivanererss 
The Traffic 
department 
will advise all 
offices in states 
not mentioned on the bottom of next page 
when the application of the new tariffs to 
intrastate rates has been authorized. 


An Opportunity for our “Go-Getters” 


As against rate increases in the East, the 
order calls for an even wider spread of rate 
reductions in other parts of the country. 
This will probably entail a loss of revenue, 
if the traffic is not increased. Theoretically, 
at least, any shipping economies which our 
patrons may be able to make, under the new 
rates, should induce them to use the service 
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more often. But, nowadays every one likes 
to be “shown,” and our traffic can best be 
increased to offset any losses the rate reduc- 
tions may cause, by active solicitation. 
Every agent should be able to make rate 
comparisons that will show every shipper 
interested what reductions have been made 
between his station and the principal com- 
mercial centers of the country. This fur- 
nishes a new opportunity to point out the 
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many advantages of express service. “The 
business-getter, or as we like to call him, 
our “go-getter,” should have a great fund 
of convincing and substantial argument to 
induce the public to use American Railway 
Express Service more often. 


The new rates should more often favor 
express in comparison with parcel post rates, 
where now the “breaking point” between 
them runs down to packages of small 
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weight and those travelling shorter dis- 
tances. Comparisons of express and parcel 
post rates will also show shippers how often 
express is really the cheaper service. 

As our Right Way Program puts it, 
“Tet’s strike while the iron is hot!” Or, 
as we often write in practicing on the type- 
writer, “Now is the time for every good 
expressman to come to the aid of his Com- 
pany.” 


CDISTRIBUTING THE “NEw ‘J ARIFES 


PON the Mailing Bureau of the 
| | Traffic Department in New York 

City devolves the important task 
of keeping all express stations supplied with 
all of the tariffs, supplements and other 
forms issued by the department, from time 
to time. These must be distributed to the 
proper offices, usually 30 days in advance 
of the effective date, in compliance with 
the law. 

The busiest period that T. J. Darcy, 
chief clerk of the bureau, can recall in his 
34 years of work in the tariff bureau was 
during January and February, this year, 
when all of the tariffs, rate schedules, direc- 
tories, supplements, etc., issued in connec- 
tion with the new rates going into effect 
on March 1, came from the printers, and 
had to be dispatched to the 26,500 offices of 
the Company. 

The Bureau occupies part of the first 
floor of the Company’s building at 46 Trin- 
ity Place, which is the headquarters of the 
Traffic Department, under the direction of 
Vice-President F. S. Holbrook in Charge 
of Traffic, as well as the home of the 
Legal and Public Relations Departments 
and of the Superintendent of the Manhat- 
tan Division. 

The Mailing Bureau not only carries on 
the important task of distributing all tarifts 
and other Traffic Department publications 
that are in current use, but also serves as a 
filing headquarters of all tariffs and other 
forms in use at express offices throughout 
the country. ° 

Much space has to be given over to the 
filing of tariffs which are held in reserve 
for requisition by agents and others who 
want this or that particular form. Many 
requests of this nature are received daily, 
so that the mailing operations of the Bureau 
are never ending. 


Vast Quantities of Printed Matter 
Distributed 


It is no exaggeration to say that tons of 
trafic forms were mailed out by the Bureau 
in connection with the new rates in Janu- 
ary. The cost of printing the new tariffs, 
exclusive of the clerical work of compila- 
tion, will be in excess of $100,000. 

Some idea of the Bureau’s work in dis- 
tributing the new tariffs is shown in the 
fact that it sent out to offices during Janu- 


T. J. DARCY 
Chief Clerk of the Mailing Bureau, 
Traffic Department, at New York 


ary 2900 packages, containing new sections 
of the directory of express stations. There 
were also 900 block tariffs distributed, as 
well as many new commodity tariffs, pack- 
age tariffs, official directories, special tariffs 
for some of the biggest cities, block tariffs 
in miniature for shippers, and many supple- 
ments. It was imperative that each office 
should receive its proper tariffs and the 
Mailing Bureau saw to that. 

It would be impossible to calculate the 
total number of printed forms that have 
been distributed in connection with the new 
rates, but the Bureau under Mr. Darcy’s 
experienced hands took them as fast as they 
came from the printer, and, working night 
and day, without increasing the staff, kept 
everything moving closely to schedule. 

: * * * 


Clinton, Ia., Motorizes 

“Dobbin Is Replaced by Motor Trucks,” 
was the headline of an article in the Clinton 
(Ia.) Herald which told about the recent 
motorization of the A. R. E. Vehicle De- 
partment of that place. “The eleven horses 
which gave way to gas and spark were 
shipped to other A. R. E. offices, and Agent 
L. L. Hoskinson tells of one local driver 
so attached to his horse that he would let 
no one touch his favorite when the steeds 
were being loaded for shipment. 


Where Are the Baseball Stars 


of Yesteryear? 

In an article headed, “Where Are the 
Baseball Stars of Twenty Years Ago?” the 
Literary Digest stated that Terry Turner, 
who performed for years in the old Nap 
infield, is now employed by the American 
Railway Express Company in Cleveland. 

In reply to a request for a picture of 
Turner, Superintendent A. C. White of 
that city said that this ex-leaguer had leit 
the Company to accept a splendid position 
with the City of Cleveland. He also wrote: 

“Looking back on our roster, there have 
been numerous instances where baseball 
celebrities were on our payroll, though there 
is no such case at the present time. We 
have had such fellows as Jim Bagby, Geo. 
Uhle, Ray Chapman, Bill Wamby, all in 
the express business at different times.” 

* * * 


A Timely Thought 


‘““Today’s Express Brought to Us a Large 
Shipment of Ladies’ Coats,” read the head- 
line which began an advertisement in the 
Vernon (Texas) Record recently. The 
thought of Express Service as an aid to 
clothiers in keeping up with Dame Fashion 
is a particularly timely one now that Easter | 
is approaching. 


Intrastate Express Rates 


Tariffs .as originally published and 
sent to agents apply on intrastate trafhic 
in the following states only: 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

New Hampshire 

Applications have been made to Public 
Utilities and Railroad Commissions in 
all other States for authority to apply the 
new rates to intrastate traffic effective 
March Ist, and many States have already 
granted the necessary authority. 


Agents in states not mentioned above 
will receive advice on this subject direct 
from the Trafic Department at New 
York or through their superintendents. 


New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
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EXPRESS IN THE ‘KIO GRANDE ‘UALLEY 


HOUGH production of truck crops 
in the Rio Grande Valley has been on 
the increase in the last few years, the 
potentialities of that section might be said to 
have been merely tapped. And what is true 
of the Valley is also true of a considerable 
portion of South Texas between San An- 
tonio and the Gulf of Mexico where sev- 
eral millions of 
acres lack only 
capital to irrigate 
and develop 
them for truck 
growing. 


On the platform of the station at San Benito 


Due to its location and climate, the Val- 
ley can produce truck crops through the 
entire winter. From late October to June 
the valley farms are one succession of crops, 
so that the yield per acre from a financial 
standpoint is often many times the original 
cost of the land. 

In the last few years northern and east- 
ern markets have shown a power to absorb 

many times the amount of vegetables ship- 
ped from the warmer climes. The Amer- 
‘ican people, in other words, are learning 
to eat more winter-grown vegetables and, 
by prudent advertising, Texas farmers be- 
lieve a profitable outlet for their products 
can be developed to an even greater 
‘Capacity. 

Not only are the conditions for truck 
‘growing favorable to the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, but its size contributes to its potential- 
ities more than the average person realizes. 
For instance, while the Rio Grande River 
forms the boundary between Texas and 
‘Mexico, from a point a few miles west of 
El Paso to the river’s mouth at Browns- 
ville, the average person does not realize 
that the Valley is approximately as long as 
the stretch of territory from New York to 
Chicago, nor that the distance by rail from 
I Paso to Brownsville is 906 miles, with 
| 


is 


an actual running time by passenger train 
of 32 hours. 

Perhaps no expressman appreciates the 
possibilities of the Valley more than Super- 
intendent C. N. Campbell, for he is fa- 
miliar with the territory and has seen the 
amount of vegetables handled by our West- 
ern Texas Division steadily increasing dur- 

ing the past few years. Let 

us journey with him as he 

describes the various pro- 
duction centers. 

“From El Paso 

; to Nulo, 58 miles, 


devotes another 150 acres to cantaloupe. 

“From Nulo to Langtry, 328 miles, the 
railroad leaves the river which forms the 
‘Big Bend’ territory, and from Langtry to 
Del Rio, 65 miles, is mostly ‘scenery.’ At 
the last place named we find 500 acres un- 
der cultivation, including hay, oats, onions, 
cotton and grapes. 

“The next development of truck grow- 
ing is at Eagle Pass, with 2000 acres under 
irrigation. Excepting onions, last Spring 
was the first time vegetables were shipped 
from here in carload lots. There were 22 
cars of spinach, 7 of cabbage, 4 of mixed 
vegetables and 157 of onions, all of which 
moved by freight except 1 car of spinach by 
express. 

“The next section under cultivation is in 
Webb County and extends from Islitas to 
west of Laredo, including the North La- 
redo and the South Laredo districts, with 
a total acreage of about 6000 acres. Last 
season this section alone shipped 1375 cars 
of onions and 1023 of spinach, besides 212 
cars of other vegetables, by freight. There 
were also 32 cars of spinach by express. 
“Then we come to the Lower Rio 


Loading outbound vegetables at Mercedes, one of the shipping points of the Rio Grande Valley 


there is extensive farming. At Ysleta, about 
13 miles from E] Paso, there are 700 acres 
of Bartlett pears producing as high as 150 
cars per season, 200 acres each of grapes 
and plums, 200 acres of cantaloupe and 
2500 of cotton. 

“Clint, 22 miles east of El Paso, pro- 
duces more alfalfa than any other point in 
Texas, while its cotton last year totaled 
6000 bales. 

‘“Fabens, 29 miles east of E] Paso, pro- 
duced last year 4563 bales of cotton and 
165 cars of hay, and Tornillo, 34 miles east, 
has 6000 acres of cotton under cultivation 
and irrigation, 440 of alfalfa and 60 of 
onions. 

“Fort Hancock, 53 miles east of El 
Paso, has about 700 acres of cotton, while 
Nulo cultivates 5000 acres of cotton and 


Grande Valley, Sam Fordyce to Browns- 
ville, 77 miles—a section that up to 20 
years ago was without rail facilities and 
covered with mesquite, cactus and under- 
growth. Its development, in fact, has taken 
place for the most part in the past ten 
years, particularly since 1916 when a large 
part of the National Guard was on the 
border. 

“The Lower Rio Grande Valley com- 
prises an area about eighty miles long and 
from twenty to twenty-five wide, north of 
the River and west of the Gulf. It is over 
300 miles south of El Paso and in about the 
same latitude as Miami, Fla. 

“According to the U. S. Reclamation 
Service there are about 795,000 acres in this 
area available for irrigation. At present 
there are 270,000 under cultivation, though 
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there are pumping plants adequate to irri- 
gate 442,000 acres. All of the irrigation 
systems are owned by private concerns and 
to date their development has been accom- 
plished without Government aid under a 
Federal Irrigation Project.” 

Production in the Valley is by no means 
confined to vegetables, as the reader may 
have noticed. Oranges and grapefruit are 
being raised successfully and grapes, figs and 
pecans promise well for the future, while 
citrus trees cover about 28,000 acres. The 
last of these, which are shipped from No- 
vember to March, totaled 13, 51 and 115 
carloads during the seasons 1921-22, 1922- 
93 and 1923-24. During the same period 
of time the L. C. L. shipments by express 
amounted to 20,697, 23,458 and 38,200 
boxes. Both of these sets of figures, for 
freight and express respectively, show how 
citrus growing has developed. 

Vegetable and fruit movement from the 
Valley starts in October, is fairly heavy 
in November and December, continues 
through January and February, and the 
Spring crop commences to move in March 
and is heavy in April, May and the first 
half of June. Last year, the season 1923- 
24, this traffic, which represented an in- 
crease of almost 100 percent over the best 
previous season, included a total number 
of carloads comprised as follows: 


By freight By express 
Gabbagemam.t =. ee ee 0 
Mixed Vegetables ... 1936 38 
Beets and Carrots.... 2275 5 
Potatoes- 4 52.2 - ... 494 0 
OnionSihissavee cee aus 321 ) 
Tomatoes 224 ae he 256 19 
Greenscorn. +. eee ee 191 4 


Harvesting Bermuda onions at Laredo 


A celery field near Harlingen 
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Citrus iia. eee: E12 0 
Green Beans . sae 50 109 
[iettuide © ese eee +4 28 
Cantaloupes ........- 44 53 
ELE AIDS eae ee ote ee 11 0 
Spinach? eee : 10 2 
Cabbage Plants ..... 4 3 
Parsleviaretss. eee 0 6 
Totaleeranae ee ok: 11,607 267 


It is obvious from these figures that the 
bulk of the carload business moves by 
freight. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the L. C. L. business by express, 
exclusive of the 267 carloads mentioned, 
is also very substantial, moving as far east 
as Mobile, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Cincinnati, O.; as far north as Chicago and 
St. Paul; and as far west as Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and points in Arizona. There 
are also large and continuous shipments to 
New Orleans and the principal cities in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, 
though the bulk of the L. C. L. movement 
is to points in North and East ‘Texas. 

From April 16th to May 31st of last 
year, the vegetable movement by express 
required a special express train, operated as 
a section of the regular passenger train 
from Harlingen to Houston, to handle 166 
express refrigerators, 7 baggage cars in car- 
lot movement, besides 361 baggage cars 
that were required during the same period 
of time to move more than 5000 tons of 
L. C. L. shipments. 

This special train handled daily from 2 
to 8 express freezers and from 7 to 8 bag- 
gage cars. It operated from Brownsville 


A young citrus grove at Laredo 


Al the packing shed in Mercedes 
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to Houston until May 9th, and from then 
until May 31st from Mission to Houston, 
making better time than the regular section 
of the train in order to enable the refriger- 
ators to be re-iced at Kingsville, an opera: 
tion which required from 50 minutes to an 


‘hour each night when the movement was 


heavy. 

As a matter of fact, including busines: 
from points other than those which might 
properly be considered as Valley points 
the carlot business from the entire Westerr 
Texas Division amounted to 332 cars. Ade 
to this the L. C. L. traffic and the mous 
ment of seeds, as well as the shipments 0: 
farming implements and other accessorie: 
of the truck grower, and it is easy to se 
that the truck growing industry contribute: 
heavily to the express business. 

More than that, when one realizes tha 
the crop value of cabbage alone raised ir 
the Valley last year was nearly two millior 
dollars, and that the cotton crop amountec 
to twelve million dollars, he begins t 
appreciate that the Western Texas Divisior 
serves a rather prosperous territory. Am 
where industry prospers, express trans 
portation, indirectly as well as directly 
benefits accordingly. : 

Bearing in mind that comparatively : 
small portion of the available farm land i 
yet under cultivation and that the past thre 
years have produced abundant crops mar 
keted at fair prices, is it any wonder tha 
Superintendent Campbell enthusiasticall 
declares: 

“The Rio Grande Valley is now on th 
map, agriculturally, horticulturally and fi 
nancially. If you want to watch it grow 
keep in touch with it—it is a vigorous, vita 
part of a great State.” 


A cotton gin at Harlingen 
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"NOTES ON TRAVEL 
AND FINANCIAL ‘PAPER ‘BUSINESS 


a picture of the American Express 

Company’s main office in Paris, and 
largest in Europe, located at 11 Rue Scribe, 
an address which it is safe to say is known 
to the great majority of the large number 
of Americans who visit Europe every year. 
For there are few American visitors to 
Paris who do not at one time or another 
during their stay in the city enter the doors 
of “Rue Scribe office” for advice or assist- 
ance on travel, financial, or perhaps only 
purely personal matters. 


The Paris office is fully equipped to 
handle all the numerous lines of activities 
engaged in by the American Express Com- 
pany, although the actual handling of for- 
eign shipping operations is done in another 
building. Here steamship and railway 
tickets are sold and travel arranged, bank- 
ing operations of all kinds—including nu- 
merous deposit accounts—carried on, stor- 
age and re-forwarding of baggage arranged, 

and many services performed for which no 
charge is made, such as the handling of 
mail, 


In the entire city of Paris close to 400 
persons are employed, the majority of 
whom work at 11 Rue Scribe. Of these 
no less than 23 are employed exclusively in 
handling patrons’ mail, for which no charge 
beyond actual out-of-pocket expenditures is 
-ever made. A large space on the second 
floor is devoted to the handling of mail, 
there being several windows, and on every 
| Monday and after every big “arrival day” 
during the summer this space is crowded 
with Americans anxiously waiting for the 
mail to be ‘“‘put up” in the hope of hearing 
from home. No fewer than four thousand 
persons have called at this office in a single 
day. 
_ To show the length to which a desire to 
serve the travelling public has led the Com- 
pany, it may be mentioned that there is one 
official constantly on duty on the main floor 
for the purpose of supplying information 
more detailed than that usually associated 
with “information counters,” such as the 
best places of amusement, best places to 
shop, best hotels, etc. There is even a 
counter where camera films may be left to 
_be developed. 
_ Il Rue Scribe is in the heart of the city’s 
activities. Just across the street is the 


Paris Opera House, the largest and most 
ornate in the world, from the steps of which 
Our view was taken. The balustrades of 
the stairway may be seen at either side of 
the picture. A short distance away is the 
Café de la Paix, before whose sidewalk- 
tables everyone of note in the world is said 


to pass at least once during his lifetime. 


. Fa pcre of on this page is shown 


* * * 


Anticipating Pre-Easter 
Remittance Business 
With Easter falling on April 12, March 
will be a month of large sales of foreign 


remittances, for the pre-Easter period is one 
of the two heaviest remitting seasons of the 


year. The American Express Company has’ 


made extensive arrangements to take advan- 
tage of this fact, and Express offices every- 
where should be on the alert to get their 
full share of this business, which carries 
such good profits to themselves. 

As stated in the January Messenger, a 
new folder, Form 1943, completely cover- 
ing the Company’s remittance services to 
Europe, has been issued, and quantities sent 
to the Supply Depots, whence they may be 
secured on requisition. Supplies of these 
folders should be secured, the office address 
stamped on the front cover, and the folders 
placed on the counter and distributed with 
packages addressed to foreigners and wher- 
ever else opportunity offers. 

Meanwhile, an extensive advertising and 
circularizing campaign is being carried on 
by the American Express Company, which 
is certain to lead many foreigners to 
A. R. E. offices. ‘These should be treated 
with the greatest courtesy and considera- 
tion, and every effort should be made to 


per | 


handle their business, even if one’s office 
itself is not equipped with foreign remit- 
tance forms. In such cases, money orders 
should be issued payable to the American 
Express Company for the amount (in dol- 
lars) which the remitters wish to send, and 
the money order inclosed with a letter to 
the American Express Company, New 
York, giving full instructions. On receipt 
of the letter, if the remittance calls for being 
forwarded by means of a Foreign Money 
Order, the Order will be issued and for- 
warded immediately, and the receipt re- 
turned to the selling office to give the 
sender ; if for a Check, the Check itself and 
receipt attached will be returned for hand- 
ing to the sender, who will then have to 
mail the check himself to the payee abroad. 


A. R. E. Agents should remember that 
although the American Express Company 
does not ordinarily advertise in foreign 
newspapers published in their cities, yet it 
advertises in practically all such important 
publications of the country,. thousands 
of which circulate in the larger cities. 
Whenever the circulation of such a paper 
in a given city warrants, the address of the 
A. R. E. office there is included in the ad- 
vertisement, and in every advertisement 
there is reference to the fact that foreign 
remittances may be bought at A. R. E. 
offices. 


A popular spot with American tourists in Paris—the American Express office at 11 Rue Scribe 
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SENTIMENT INVOLVED 


Silverland Mintbriar 


A prize winner of Binghamton, New York, who 
has made many a safe journey via the A. R. E. 
(By courtesy of the Cat Courier) 


é HE Cat’s Me-ow in Packing’— 
that’s the way Agent Myer of La- 
Fayette, Indiana, described a paste- 
board carton containing a live cat which 
was offered for shipment at his ofhce. Need- 
less to say, he refused to accept the animal 
thus, but helped the shipper recrate the cat 
so that it would be acceptable. 

This little incident calls to mind a few 
recommendations recently offered by Ger- 
trude E. Taylor, editor-publisher of The 
Cat Courier. According to this authority 
on the subject, a large wooden box, with 
slats an inch or an inch and half apart 
nailed at the top for ventilation and with 
straw in the bottom for the cat to lie on, 
makes a very satisfactory container. 

There should be a tin cup in a corner of 
the box for drinking water, and the con- 
tainer should be marked in large letters: 
“Live Cat.” 

“Cats travel best on an empty stomach,” 
says Miss Taylor, ‘and on a short journey 
they should never be fed en route. Fresh 
drinking water will satisfy them. On long 
journeys a little fresh raw beef once a day 
is sufficient, but the food should never be 
left in the box to sour in case the animal 
does not eat all of it. 

“Even on a long journey a cat should not 
be fed just prior to shipment, for this is apt 
to cause nauseation or even gastritis. An 
animal is naturally excited by its strange 
surroundings at the beginning of a journey. 
Thus it is better for the animal to have had 
its last meal about three or four hours prior 
to starting its travels.” 

When asked whether she thought it was 
advisable for express people to open contain- 
ers and give cats en route an opportunity to 
exercise, she replied in the negative. If the 
container is as large as it ought to be, she 


said, it will allow the animal to move about 
in comfort. Moreover, there is always the 
danger of the cat getting away when taken 
from the box. 

The editor of The Cat Courier also cau- 
tioned against cats in transit being exposed 
to extreme weather. Further she pointed 
out that the box should not be draughty and 
that the straw in the bottom should be deep 
enough to afford the cat protection from the 
cold. 

There’s a great deal*of sentiment in- 
volved in the transportation of live animals, 
and shippers often show that they appreciate 
that an appeal for humane treatment of 
their pets goes a long way with expressmen 
by the notations which they attach to their 
shipments. Just recently, for instance, a 
box containing a live cat en route from 
Tacoma, Washington, to Springfield, Mis- 
sourl, bore this note: 

“My name is FLIVVIE. I’m going back 
to Springfield to raise my family. Please 
be good to me and feed me. I thank you.” 

There have been similar instances where- 
in appeals have accompanied the shipment 
of domestic pets, but probably one of the 
most interesting on record is the following: 
Dear Expressman: 

My name is Ootsie—pronounced like 
Tootsie, only leave off the first “T.” The 


fussy lady dressed in gray and white is my 


mother and the one in gray, my grand- 


mother. 

We are taking our first railroad trip, so 
naturally are very much excited. I really 
look upon it as a lark, but mother and 
grandmother seem to get but little pleasure 
out of it. Don’t mind them—if they make 
too much noise, just take the box over in 
a dark corner of the car, or cover part of 
the screened top with a newspaper and 
they’ll quiet down. Only leave about four 
inches of space open along one side so we 
can get some air. 

The reason. they are so worried is because 
they think I am too young to take such a 
long trip. Just like old women. And, then 
they didn’t know just how we could be fed 
on the way. More worrying! But I hit 
upon the idea of putting some canned 
salmon and canned milk, together with a 
can opener, right in our Rolls-Royce, be- 
cause I knew you would be glad to feed and 
water us. So after you have finished your 
own meals, just remember us back in the 
corner. 

The can in the corner is for milk and 
water—the dish for salmon. Just punch 
two holes in a can of milk so it will pour 
easily, mix with water about half and half, 
because it is too rich alone for my blood. 


Thank goodness, I’ll soon be off this milk 
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diet for life! I’m going down to North 
Carolina where I can get all the moonshine 
I want. : 

They tell me that they have wild cats 
down in the mountains there, but if they're 
any wilder than my grandmother, I'll eat 
my tail! Why, about a month ago, I saw a 
questionable looking tom-cat making eyes at 
grandmother out behind the hedge, and al- 
though she made a lot of noise, I really 
think she took quite a liking to the old rep- 
robate. She told me he had come to get her 
views on woman suffrage, but she couldn't 
pull the wool over my eyes. Grandmother 
and I have never been the same to each 
other since. 

And the upshot of it all is that grand- 
mother is now unusually difficult. But I 
suppose one must overlook the shortcomings 
of old people. ‘There isno fool like an 
old fool,”’ so Irvin Cobb once said—or was 
it Wm. Shakspere? ; 

Well, that’s all for this time—only don't 
forget to give us our food. 

(Sgd) Ootsie. 

P. S. I like very much to be petted. I’m 
not. hinting—just a suggestion. 


* * % 


When Rats Drank the “Ink” 


The New York Sun, January 29th, 
1925, recently mentioned an unusual ship- 
ment of white rats that caused a bit of a 
stir in Philadelphia express circles. Accord- 
ing to the story, when the rodents began 
acting as if they were on a party the night 
before the morning after, an investigation 
proved that they had been imbibing the 
escaping content of some bottles in a ship- 
ment standing nearby. 

These bottles were labeled ‘‘ink,” but 
prohibition agents felt differently about it. 
The questionable shipment, it was alleged, 
had been shipped under the name of a non- 
existent company, and was consigned to a 
man in Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


* * * 


‘Kids Is Kids” 


A shipment of two goats traveled from 
Council Bluffs, Ia., to Lancaster, Pa., ar- 
riving in good condition, despite the fact 
that' two kids were born to one of the goats 
en route. One of the goats was removed 
from the crate by M. F. Whitson, messen- 
ger in charge of the car, leaving room for 
“Nannie” and the “kids.” The best ot 
care was given them until they reached 
Pittsburgh, where they were turned over 
to Messenger Sarna who delivered the ship- 
ment in apparent good condition. The con- 
signee seemed well pleased with the efforts 
made by these two expressmen to protect 
the animals. : 
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Goop ‘fELLOWSHIP 


HE opening of a new 

express building at 

Corry, Pa., was cele- 
brated recently by a combi- 
nation banquet and Right Way meeting. 
Officials from New York, Buffalo, Bing- 
hamton and other nearby cities were present 
and helped to make the occasion a success. 

The banquet was served at the new sta- 

tion at 7.30. Follow- 
ing the repast an in- 
formal program was 
offered. W. E. Wright, 
Route Agent, was toast- 
master and ably han- 
dled the post. Informal 
talks were given by a 
number of officials 
present, the operating, 
accounting, claim and 
transportation depart- 
ments being represent- 
ed. Mr. C. L. Alexan- 
der, Mayor of Corry, 
was also present and 
zave a very pleasing 
address of welcome. 
_ This new station is 
1 $30,000 building of 
yrick construction, 
with all modern con- 
reniences and facilities 
or the efficient han- 
lling of express matter. 
t has adequate office 
juarters, warehouse 
‘oom, quarters for val- 
table consignments and 
| spacious warehouse, 
he latter being truck- 
igh and connecting 
vith a pit for rapid 
andling from trucks 
ind wagons. Upon re- 
1oval of the offices to 
le new station, Agent 
nnis extended a for- 
ral invitation to the 
ublic to visit and in- 
dect the building. 


oe oe!) aK 


The Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ation of the Twin Cities, Minn., com- 
sed of women employees of the various 
lilroads and the A. R. E., recently held 
5 annual election of officers. Miss Mar- 
iret M. Cummings, one of our employees 
‘St. Paul, was elected Publicity Secretary. 
is the aim of the Association to have a 
‘resentative of each railroad on its official 
jt and this is the first time the A. R. E. 
Is had a representative. 

The express division of the Association 
‘cently held its annual election of officers. 
ne of the outstanding features of this 
eeting was the presentation of a gavel to 
le Express Division by C. A. Mall, Gen- 
fal Agent at St. Paul. 


Various express companies and traffic or- 
ganizations in Canada recently gave a din- 
ner at the Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal, in 
honor of Wm. C. Muir, upon his promo- 
tion to General Manager of the Canadian 


R. W. meeting at Parsons, Kans., attended by 63 express people from that city and vicinily. 
A turkey dinner was served by the local of the B. of R. C. Good entertainment supplemented 
a splendid educational program 


Meeting of expressmen at Corry to celebrate opening of new depot 


National Express Co. Express and rail- 
way officials from all principal points in 
Canada were present. The A. R. E. was 
represented by C. W. Robie, Vice-Presi- 
dent, New York; C. H. Emery, General 
Manager of the New England Dept., Bos- 
ton; W. A. Morris, City Manager at Bos- 
ton, and C. H. Goodwin, General Agent 
at Montreal. Mr. A. C. Heffernan, Man- 
ager of the Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Express Co.,' represented that com- 
pany. About 60 were present and everyone 
seemed to have a most enjoyable time. 


Ke ae 


About 30 members of the North Jersey 
Division attended the first Right Way 


GET-TOGETHERS of the AMERICAN RAILWAY “FAMILY” meeting of the year held at 
HERE and THERE THROUGHOUT the SYSTEM 


Asbury Park, N. J. Agent 
G. F. Poole opened the meet- 
ing and spoke on ‘“‘Solicita- 
tion of New Business.” A. J. Jones, Agent 
at Long Branch, assisted by “Happy” 
McDowell of Lakewood, performed a few 
comical stunts. G. L. Morton, our repre- 
sentative at Sea Girt, spoke on “Personality 
rm Dealins with 
Patrons.” 

The Point Pleasant, 
Sea Girt, Spring Lake, 
Belmar, Long Branch, 
Red Bank and Lake- 
wood offices were all 
represented, and organ- 
ization of a club to 
keep these offices closer 
together was suggested 
at the meeting, with 
plans for a dinner in 
the near future. The 
Club will be called the 
Keep On Club. 


An oyster supper 
served to members and 
their families featured 
a recent social and bus- 
iness meeting of the La 
Junta (Col.) Division 
Gtestienisy os | Rea Ce 
which was followed by 
installation of officers 
for 1925. An enjoy- 
able talk was given by 
retiring President Gale. 

Invitations had been 
extended to Supt. F. 
O. Reed of Denver, 
Route Agent L. E. 
Honrath of Pueblo, 
Agent J. M. Strong of 
La Junta, and Supt. of 
Stables E. LaForest of 
San Francisco, who 
chanced to be in town 
at the time. All of 
these men were called 
on for short speeches. 

x * * 

Several hundred members of the A. R. E. 
Trowel Club at Philadelphia, Pa., an or- 
ganization afhliated with the Masonic fra- 
ternity, accompanied by their wives ‘and 
friends, attended the first annual dinner of 
that organization, January 10th, held in 
the Arcadia Café. “The Profit of Good 
Fellowship” was the topic of the address 
by Samuel Streeton, toastmaster, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the president of the 
club, Robert B. Firth. A theatre party 
followed the dinner. Officers of the A. R. 
E. Trowel Club are Robert B. Firth, Pres- 
ident; R. H. Johnson, Vice-President ; 
Charles W. Robins, Treasurer, and G. F. 


Reinicke, Secretary. 
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Studying the New Rates 


HE new express rates and charges, which go into effect on 

the first of this month of March, are worthy of the careful 

study of every expressman. Through the distribution of 

new tariffs and other regular forms, followed by a circular of in- 

struction, the Traffic Department has prepared all agents and 

officials for the important task of putting the new rates into effect. 

It has also specifically outlined the present situation regarding 
intrastate application. 


Considerable attention is paid to the subject in this issue of the 
Messenger and it will also be discussed at Right Way Meetings 
to be held this month. Thus, every agent, receiving clerk, route- 
man or other employee, whose duties bring them in direct contact 
with shippers, should be able to post themselves and be ready to 
answer questions intelligently and accurately. 


In calling attention to the new rates on our wagon posters, 
pamphlets and other printed matter, the suggestion is made that 
shippers ““Ask Our Agent for Particulars.” 


In some sections, notably the East, the general level of rates has 
been slightly raised. “Throughout the rest of the country rates 
have been reduced, especially in the South and the West, where 
the reductions are very marked. 


Here is an opportunity for every employee to take advantage of 
rate changes affecting his local office, by making an effective bid 
for more business. By proper rate comparisons, he can show his 
shippers how they will find it to their advantage to consider express 
more often in the handling of their traffic. 


Now is the time to “sell”? more express service and to remind 
the public of the many advantages we are able to offer in meeting 
their shipping needs! 


Importance of Radio Traffic 


Radio fans in the express company will be interested to know 
that during the month of December, 1924, 17,852 radio shipments, 
originating at Springfield, Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y., con- 
signed to the Radio Corporation of America and destined to 
Chicago and San Francisco, were handled through La Salle Sta- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. The charges on these shipments amounted 
to $68,169.28. This will give some idea of the great volume of 


radio business traveling by express and the importance of handling 
it carefully. 
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Selling Service 


It has often been said that service is all a transportation company 
has to sell, which is very true, and it is likewise true that we cannot 
sell something we do not possess. A life insurance agent who does 
not himself carry some of the insurance he is trying to sell is apt 
to be a flat failure. So, we can not sell service unless we have it 
in us. By that I mean that unless there is instilled in us the desire 
to give service, or an inclination to be helpful, we can be of little 
real service to our patrons. 

In the olden days a runner, bearing dispatches, had the right 
to call on a man to run a mile with him, either to show him the 
way, or in case of a mishap, to take the message and carry it on. 
If the man thus called wanted to be a good fellow he ran two 
miles or more. 


The mere handling of a transaction in a routine way is the first 
mile. The courtesy, the smile and the volunteered advice or in- 
formation accompanying that handling are the second mile. Be 


a Second Miler.—A. C. K. 


What Is Courtesy? 


According to Charles B. Cook, treating a patron like a rich uncle 
in the hope of getting something out of him is not courtesy— 
that’s diplomacy. 

Promptly waiting upon a patron when he enters the office is not 
courtesy—that’s duty. 

Listening to complaints attentively and without remonstrance 
is not courtesy—that’s forbearance. : 

Helping a pretty woman to her car or carrying her bundles is 
not courtesy—that’s pleasure. 

On the contrary, courtesy springs from the heart—not from the 
mind. It is born of an instinctive desire to be kind and helpful. 
It is not to be confused with the liquid veneer of politeness, even 
though the latter is not without its claim to commendation. 

Only the generous in spirit are truly courteous. 


Some of Our Accounting Officials 


ty Sei bi # 


Left to right (lower row): Auditor of Disbursements, H. E. Wins ip; 

of Disbursements, W. E. O’ Day; H. E. Cartwright, Asst. to Vice-Presiaen 

Special Representative H. M. Sowle; Auditor of Disbursements, J. T. Beal 

Auditor of Disbursements, H. M. Theobald. (Top row): Traveling Accountant. 

G. R. Beattie: L. E. Hanlon; P. R. Braniss; R. K. Gentry; J. L. Steed 
T. C. Inman = 4 
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QUOTING ‘UICE-PRESIDENT C. W ROBIE 


From an address by the head of our Eastern Departments 


It must be remembered at all times 
that we are performing a service to the 
public and we must strive in every way 
possible to make this service attractive. 
We must be pleasant and agreeable. We 
must solicit business and take good care 
of it. We must act interested. 

x *>* 

When my express horizon did not ex- 
tend much beyond New England, I 
thought our employees and officials there 
were the most conscientious and inter- 
ested of any in the service; but wherever 
I go I find the same personal interest 
and enthusiasm—every man and woman 
looking upon the express business as 
“our business.” 

* * * 

A pleasant smile works wonders, espe- 
cially when it comes from the inside out. 
But there must be sincerity behind it in 
order to make it effective. I was on a 
train a short while ago where I was un- 
known and it was refreshing when the 
conductor breezed into the car with a 
wonderful smile—a smile that did not 
seem to wear off. It was so marked and 
welcome that I could not help telling 
him how much it pleased me and must 
have cheered every one on the train. It 


-An informal snapshot of Mr. Robie (right), as 
he chats with F. J. Hickey, General Manager 
of our Allegheny Department 


was gratifying to learn during our con- 
versation that he was formerly an ex- 
pressman. 
a tet 

We are sometimes referred to as a 
monopoly and we must show those peo- 
ple who look upon us as such that we 
are not taking advantage of such a posi- 


tion. We must lean over backwards in 
an effort to serve the public. 
* * * 

It is also of the greatest importance 
that we should co-operate with the rail- 
roads and they with us. The very nature 
of our contract calls for the closest pos- 
sible relations, and I am certainly grati- 
fied to note the splendid spirit which 
exists today. 

* * * 

I am much gratified to see our loss 
and damage account going in the right 
direction—downwards. 

s+ * * 

The necessity for economy is always 
with us. We are anxious to show results 
which will be gratifying to the railroads 
as well as to the Express Company. 

* * * 

It is my belief that the business of 
the whole country will keep on increas- 
ing and there will be sufficient traffic to 
be transported to keep all transportation 
agencies extremely busy. 

* * * 

Our organization is our greatest asset 
and we wish to build it stronger and 
stronger every day through proper treat- 
ment and co-operation. 


Some Topnotch Records 


Our Agent at Austin, Texas, E. L. Bo- 
delle, reports that during the past year the 
firm of E. M. Scarbrough & Sons received 
§932 shipments by express, charges $17,- 
540.00. Only seven claims were presented, 
amounting to $44.64, which is a very good 


record. 
* * * 


During the year 1924 our Tooele, Utah, 
office handled a total of 6,818 shipments 
with but 2 claims, neither of which was due 
to negligence on the part of our Tooele 
office, according to Agent J. E. Tate. 


* * * 


C. J. Dallas, Agent at Covington, Tenn., 
Says that his office handled from the 
O’Cedar Mills, Covington, to the O’Cedar 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 848 bales and 
rolls of wool spun yarn and cloth, which is 
used in the manufacture of the famous 
O’Cedar Mops, total weight 229,927 lbs., 
without a single claim. Charges amounted 


to $6,828.83. 


* * * 


Our Agent at Cedar City, Utah, is A. 
G. Happy, and he’s particularly happy at 
Present because of the good showing his 
office made during 1924. ‘This office han- 
dled 10,446 shipments, with a revenue ag- 
gregating $22,286.08, with no claims. 


Those Returned Shipments 


An exhibit which recently came to the New York 

On Hand Department, demonstrating all the evils 

of weak, old cartons, many old marks and insecure 

binding. Such shipments are weighed in the depart- 

ment on arrival and on final disposition, so that 
the weight may be checked each time 


A “Pi” and a New “Dress” 
There are, actually, two kinds of “pie.” 
One is that which “mother makes” and 
everybody likes, and the other is the “‘pi” 
which is very distasteful to editors and 
printers. 

It was the latter kind which was largely 
responsible for the tardiness of the Febru- 
ary Messenger. While the cover “gowns” 
were being unloaded from a motor truck 
at the printing plant, something happened 
and the “master form” was “pied” beyond 
repair. It had to be made over in haste, and 
this caused delay. 

However, this issue comes out more 
nearly to schedule. We make this explana- 
tion in response to many inquiries, which in- 
dicate that the Messenger is a very popular 
publication and its arrival is eagerly awaited 
each month. 

With this issue, the magazine appears in 
a new “dress,” which we hope will be 
pleasing to our many readers. 

; * * * 


Are You a “Yes, But’? 

“Are you a ‘Yes, But’?”—That’s the 
question raised by Chief Clerk A. C. Keefer 
of Omaha, and he explains as follows: One 
says “Yes, Jim Jenkins is a good bill clerk”’ 
without qualification, or else he says “Yes, 
Jim Jenkins is a good bill clerk, but . . .” 
That’s what’s meant by a “Yes, But.”’ Are 
you it? 
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SERVICE LONG AND LOYAL 


Henry Baldwin, 1886-1924 
ENRY BALDWIN, after 38 years 


and 4 months of service at Erie Ter- 
minal, Jersey City, was pensioned last Jan- 
uary. For the past 14 years he had served 
as timekeeper at that depot. 

Mr. Baldwin and his wife were invited 
to a testimonial in his honor and he was 
presented with a handsome diamond scarf 
pin as a token of the esteem held for him 
by his fellow workers. 

The keynote of this veteran’s service was 
always loyalty, and in this connection a let- 
ter which he wrote in reply to one of con- 


gratulation from General Manager F. J. — 


Hickey of Philadelphia is very interesting. 
Mr. Baldwin wrote as follows: 

“Your very kind letter received, and very 
glad indeed to hear from you. This letter 
from you means another step to my happi- 
ness in my retirement. 

“T also thank you very much for the way 
you have spoken of me. All I can say, I 
did my duty as far as it lay in my power. I 
was taught as a boy to be loyal and that has 
remained with me to this day. I saw many 
changes at the depot, but with all of the 
agents I never had any trouble, and I can 
speak in the highest terms of their treat- 
ment, which I shall always remember. 

“In closing I will say, from Mr. E. A. 
Stedman down to Agent McCarthy, may 
God bless you all in your great work.” 


S. A. Russell, 1891-1924 


T was with regret to his fellow employees 

that “Sam” A. Russell, veteran messen- 
ger at Little Rock, was recently placed on 
the inactive list owing to ill health. Mr. 
Russell had spent over 33 years in the busi- 
ness and recounts several interesting expe- 
riences. 

Once he was tied up near Alexandria, 
La., during the Yellow Fever plague in 
1905 and quarantined in his train without 
food for 48 hours. At another time a bear 


escaped from its crate in his car and it was . | 


“nip and tuck,” as Sam describes it, before 
he, armed with the stove poker, gained the 
decision, 


4S 


S. A. Russell 


W. N. Phelps 


G. D. Lester, 1882-1924 
FTER almost 43 years of service, all 


of which was rendered as a messen- 
ger, Garra D. Lester was recently retired 
at Cleveland. Mr. Lester began with the 
American Express on the Buffalo-Empo- 
rium route. When retired he was operat- 
ing between Buffalo and Chicago on the 
New York Central and Nickel Plate roads. 
He is now 73 years old. 


G. A. Bradford, 1882-1924 


ESSENGER Geo. A. Bradford of 
Springfield, O., is another oldtimer 
to have been pensioned during the past few 


months. The service of this 66-year-old 
veteran extended over 43 years. 
When Mr. Bradford started in the 


Springfield office, there were four express 
companies operating in the city—the 
Adams, American, U. S., and Wells Fargo. 
Competition was keen, he recalls, and he, 
as one of the routemen, had to do some tall 
hustling for business. 


Mr. Bradford subsequently held various 
positions at Springfield and then became 
messenger on. the Springfield-Delaware 
run on the Big Four in 1893, continuing 
as such until failing health forced him to 
retire. 


W. N. Phelps, 1882-1924 


HEN Walter N. Phelps retired last 

Fall, he had given nearly 43 of the 
73 years of his life to the messenger serv- 
ice. During his long career he had cov- 
ered runs between Cleveland and Canton, 
Cleveland and Buffalo, Cleveland and Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland and Rochester, Cleveland 
and Chicago, the last named being his run 
at the time he was pensioned. 


Garra Delos Lester H. Baldwin 


C. Milner, 1886-1924 
HIRTY-EIGHT years and seven 


months on one run—that’s the service 
record made by Columbus Milner who 
from 1886 was messenger between Bayard 
and New Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania 
Lines until his recent retirement. Mr. 
Milner has passed his 65th birthday anni- 
versary. 


C. Byl, 1882-1924 


ORNELIUS BYL, Chicago, Ill., was 

recently pensioned with 43 years of 
service to his credit. At the time of his 
retirement Mr. Byl was messenger on the 
Chicago-Omaha route of the C., B. & Q. 
Railroad. 


* * * 


Spring Is Coming 


The following is reprinted from the Hib- 
bing (Minn.) Daily News: 


That the thoughts of spring, with its bab- 
bling brooks and unfolding leaves, is al- 
ready occupying some minds was clearly 
shown at the express office the other day. 
Agent Shafer noticed a chap pulling 
feathers out of some chickens that were 
crated and awaiting the owner. His curi- 
osity being aroused he asked the fellow 
what he was doing, and the fellow cheer- 
fully replied that he was “gettin’ some 
feathers to use in making trout flies for 
spring fishing.” Agent Shafer, who was at 
first inclined to take exceptions to the liber- 
ties taken by the other fellow, is an ardent 
angler himself, and his frown quickly 
changed to a broad smile. “Yes,” said the 
chap, as he stored an assortment of feathers 
away in his pocketbook, “I can make a 
whole lot better flies than you can buy in 
the stores, because I study what the fish 
likes best, and then give it to him. I can 
make a gray heckler out of those speckled 
chickens that will land a trout if there’s 
one in the creek; and as for Jenny Junes, 
and spinners and other lures I know a thing 
or two, and if there is enough variety of 
chickens shipped in here I’ll have a swell — 
assortment of flies come next trout fishin’ 
time—bleve me.” 


Geo. A. Bradford 


Columbus Milner 
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WINDOW “SDISPLAYS— 
OUR “SILENT” SALESMEN 


N this page there are pictures of two 

very attractive window displays that 

recently decorated A. R. E. offices, 
and both of these are splendid examples 
of the appreciation for things artistic and 
the initiative to be found among people in 
our organization. 

One of the displays, used prior to the 
Christmas holidays in our City Office at 
Springfield, Missouri, advertised our trans- 
portation service. It consisted of a “‘toy- 
land” street lined by miniature houses, in 
front of which a toy auto truck stood bear- 
ing a poster suggestive of those which real 
A. R. E. vehicles carry, reading: ‘“Depend- 
able Service—American Railway Express 
Gs.” 

At each end of the window was a larger 
poster bearing the real message of the dis- 
play. ‘These read: ‘Express Is a Personal 
Service—We Give a Receipt, We Take a 
Receipt”; and “Fast Express Trains Will 
Carry Your Christmas Gifts to Your Loved 
Ones.” 


The display received considerable atten- 

tion from the public passing by and, 
throughout the day, groups of people were 
continually stopping to admire it. At night 
the window was lighted, and the display 
Was even more attractive then than it was 
by day. 
The other display in mind, which adorned 
the window of our office at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, advertised financial paper service. 
Like the Springfield display, this capitalized 
the appeal that toyland makes to the aver- 
age individual, which is based on the truth 
that while we all may be in the main like 
the Apostle Paul, most of us never quite 
grow up. 

The striking thing about this display is 
he small cost at which it was constructed. 

ince the work was done by local express 
people, $13.77 expended for wiring, lights, 
} 


Window display used at Springfield to solicit Christmas business 


sockets, burlap, cement and lumber repre- 
sented the total outlay of money to derive 
a benefit which must have far exceeded this 
amount could its monetary value be deter- 
mined. Bearing in mind that a regular 
window display concern might have charged 
as much as fifty or a hundred dollars to 
produce the same result, the display is all 
the more remarkable. 

One of the outstanding features about 
both of these displays is their neatness. 
Neither of them attempts to convey several! 
messages to the public, thereby confusing 
the spectator so as to send him away think- 
ing of several different ideas and remember- 
ing none. On the other hand, each display 
employs some attractive scheme as an “eye- 
getter,” or medium by which the attention 


This attractive ei eohey, Breed at Terre Haute, cost but $13.77 


of passers-by is attracted, and then, once 
this attention is gained, leaves with the on- 
looker one single, lasting impression. 

In general, that’s the psychology of win- 
dow advertising, and on that basis no one 
can deny that General Agent A. H. Asch- 
mann of Springfield and General Agent 
W. J. Tucker of Terre Haute, or whoever 
in their organizations may have assisted 
them, are past masters in the art of using 
their office windows as “‘silent” salesmen of 
our service. And the example they have set 
is certainly worth the earnest consideration 
of offices which have not been prone to give 
much attention to their window decora- 
tions. The advertising value of our win- 
dow space, in fact, is too great for it not 
to be used to the best advantage. 


Alert Business-Getting 


As train 116 stopped at Glen Flora, 
Tex., a man drove up with 3 sacks of cane 
seed that he wished to ship by freight to 
Marble Falls, but was told it would be 
impossible to get it off that same day. Mes- 
senger J. W. Mullins, overhearing the con- 
versation, asked the man to ship the seed 
by express and promised to get it off on 
No. 116. 


The shipper accepted, and while he 
loaded the bags into the car, the agent billed 
them and Mullins wrote the address tags. 
Both tags and bill were applied by Mes- 
senger Mullins after the train had started 
on its way. The charges amounted to 


$4.37. 
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N January 11th F. E. Matthews, Su- 
perintendent of the Western New 
York Division, having undergone an opera- 
tion twenty-four hours previously, was sum- 
moned to that 
Express Fra- 
ternity which 
has already 
journeyed to 
the other side. 
About two 


years ago he 
was attacked 
by an_ illness 


which eventu- 
ally sapped 
away his vital- 
ity, culminat- 
ing in death in a hospital at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Born of that sturdy stock which delighted 
in hard work, he started early in life to 
build up a career in the express business. 
Identifying himself first with the American 
Express Company, he began as Clerk and 
Driver at Mercer, Pa., in 1889, following 
as Messenger, Clerk and Driver at Brad- 
ford, Pa., 1890 to 1893. 

He then became Agent at DuBois, Pa., 
and subsequently served in the same ca- 
pacity at Chautauqua, N. Y., Warren, Pa., 
Bradford, Pa., Allegheny, Pa., and Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., until 1901, when 
he was made Agent of the Pan-American 
Express at Buffalo. 

From 1902 to 1903 he served as Route 
Agent at Oil City, Pa., and at Rochester, 
N. Y., and was then appointed State Super- 
intendent of the Westcott Express Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 
In 1911 he became General Agent for the 
American Express at Rochester, and in 1916 
was promoted to the general agency at 
Buffalo. : 

When the American Railway Express 
was organized he became Superintendent 
of the Buffalo Division and in 1919 was 
transferred to the superintendency of the 
Western New York Division. 

Mr. Matthews’ ability is attested to by 
this service record, which is a series of pro- 
motions. When the call came there was no 
flinching, but like a good sailor, he accepted 
whatever was offered and went wherever 
the Company found his qualifications would 
serve best. 

A tribute from one of his oldest asso- 
ciates in business and social life fittingly de- 
scribes “Frank,” as he was called: “An 
exceptionally good expressman, very much 
of a gentleman and well liked by all with 
whom he came in contact. His main inter- 
est in life was the express business. He 
never spared himself, working early and 
late to accomplish what he believed should 
be done. During his illness it was almost 
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impossible to keep him away from his office 
and he would come day after day when 
hardly able to move about.” 

The Company has lost a very efficient co- 
worker, the Empire State Department a 
loyal and lovable superintendent, the em- 
ployees a true friend and the community a 
respected citizen. “Those privileged to have 
known Mr. Matthews will indeed miss 
him. 

Funeral services were held at his late 
residence in Rochester January 13th and 
were attended by representatives of the 
Eastern Lakes, Allegheny,, Claim and Ac- 
counting Departments. ‘The Empire State 
Department was represented by the Gen- 
eral Manager’s Office, Superintendents, 
Special Agents and Route Agents, Agents 
and other employees of the Western New 
York Division. Interment was at DuBois, 
Pa., and through the courtesy of the B. R. 
& P. Railroad a special car was furnished 
to convey the body and friends accompany- 
ing it. 

Mr. Matthews is survived by his wife 
and one daughter, to whom the sympathy 
of all expressmen is extended. 


Obituary Notices 


FrANK S. How, messenger on C., St. P. 
M. & O. and C. & N. W. lines between 
Minneapolis-Sioux City and Omaha, passed 
away at his home in Minneapolis, January 
27th, a victim of pneumonia. Mr. How 
was a sergeant in the first division South 
Dakota volunteers and served in the in- 
fantry in the Philippine Islands at the time 
of the Spanish-American War. He began 
his express career with the American Ex- 
press in 1896. He was a man of sterling 
qualities and highly respected by all who 
knew him. He is survived by a widow and 


five children. 


a % B 
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WititiamM D. MEATMAN, pensioner, 
aged 65, died at his home in Seattle, Wash., 
on January 25th. While he had not been 
well for months, he had been about as 
usual until stricken by heart trouble a few 
days before his demise. Mr. Meatman en- 
tered the service of the United States Ex- 
press and for 32 years served as messenger. 
Only recently he was a guest at a meeting 
of fellow employees and called upon to tell 
some of his experiences. He is survived by 


a widow. 
* * x 


Cyrus W. Barcer, one of the old-time 
stage drivers of the West, died at Portland, 
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Ore., December 30th, at the age of 77 
years. For 40 years he was an employee of 
Wells-Fargo and for many years served as 
an experienced equestrian in California. He 
was known wherever a six-in-hand pulled 
a stage as an expert reinsman. It was his 
request ‘“‘to have one of my whips placed in 
my hand when I am in my coffin, point 
downward, as if I were driving a stage,” 

which was complied with. His death oc- 
curred after a paralytic stroke. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters. 

*% te * 

S. L. Rosser, aged 50 years, Special 
Agent in Charge of the Gulf Department 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
cumbed on January 14th to pneumonia. 
Mr. Rosser had served as a detective and 
policeman in Atlanta for 18 years prior to 
entering the express business. He became 
Special Agent for the A. R. E. seven years 
ago. Mr. Rosser was held in high esteem 
by all who were acquainted with him. He 
is survived by a widow, two daughters, 
three brothers and a grandson. 


* * * 


GeorcE A. HErR- 
RIMAN, pensioner, 
died at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on 
December 19th, 
1924, at the age of 
64 years. He en- 
tered the services of 
the American Ex- 
press as a driver in 
1898 and later held 
various positions of 
responsibility. Wier pensioned, in 1922, 
he was performing the duties of delivery 
clerk. Because of his pleasing personality, 
Mr. Herriman had a host of friends among 
his fellow-workers and the shipping public. 
He is survived by a widow and four chil- 
dren. 


*) SR ORE 


Scientific Packing Helps. 


The experience of the Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, is a good example 
of what can sometimes be accomplished 
through scientific study of packing require- 
ments. The firm makes popcorn and‘ pea- 
nut vending machines which, containing 
considerable glass in their construction, are 
extremely fragile. “Their claims were run- 
ning heavy. 

Then General Manager Beckner ana 
Superintendent of Claims Stevens detailed 
men to determine the trouble. It was found 
that the “popping unit” was being sus- 
pended from the top of the crate and not 
braced in any manner, and that this fre- 
quently became detached and fell down 
upon the rest of the machine. 

A suggestion was made that this unit be 
enclosed in a tripod and securely braced. 
The manufacturér co-operated and there 
has been a very noticeable decrease in the 
number of claims filed. 
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This curious little locomotive, built by the Davenport Locomotive Works, draws with ease an A. R. E. refrigerator car. It has a stroke of 12 
inches, a cylinder diameter of 8 inches, and a driving wheel diameter of 28 inches. In working order it weighs 10 tons. It #s owned and used 
by the American Car and Foundry Company to switch cars from one department to another 


To the Aid of the Stork 


During a recent snowstorm the St. 
Luke’s Hospital at Bethlehem, Pa., received 
an emergency call from Vineyard Street; 
all snowed and drifted in—a place to which 
it was next to impossible to send an auto. 
Repeated calls around the city for help 
were responded to by our company, which 
quickly offered to loan a team of horses and 
a wagon. It was feared a sled might upset, 
so a heavy wagon was sent to the home over 
which the stork hovered and in three hours 
the mother-to-be was safely in the hospital, 
holding her new born babe. 


Bridgeport Paper Centers 
Contest on Our Agent 


“A swimmer whose name is Sam Driver 
For express ‘biz’ is surely a striver, 
He grabs all the bundles 
Without any fumbles 
His last plunge we're glad he survived her.” 
This is one of the limericks which won 
a prize in the “Driver Limérick’’ contest 
recently run by the Bridgeport, Conn., 
Times. ‘This contest, as well as the verse, 
was no doubt inspired as a result of the 
swimming prowess of Sam Driver, our 
Agent at Bridgeport. Our readers may re- 
call an account of this agent taking a dip 
in Long Island Sound in January, contained 
in the February Messenger. Mr. Driver 
states that a great deal of publicity resulted 
from this limerick, the Times receiving 
over 1,000 answers. 


* % * 


American Railway Express Is 
Synonymous with Service 


The following makes it apparent that at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, at least, the name 
of the American Railway Express Company 
is synonymous with Service. 


_ A new dry goods store had opened up in 
town and had been receiving shipments by 
express regularly. Agent R. C. Burrow 
was making a personal call and meeting the 
Proprietor for the first time, and was 
greeted thus, “What are you selling?” 


“Nothing but service,” replied our agent. 

“Then you must be with the American 
Railway Express Company,” said the mer- 
chant. 

“T am,” answered Mr. Burrow. 


% 


High Water at Ogeechee 


The accompanying snapshot shows Cen- 
tral of Georgia Train No. 1 when it was 
marooned by flood waters last January at 
Ogeechee, Ga., though the water had re- 


During the recent flood waters 
at Ogeechee, Ga. 


ceded considerably at the time the picture 
was taken, having at one time been up to 
the floors of the cars in the train. 

When the water started rising, planks 
were laid from the train to the depot and 
the passengers were thus enabled to reach 
dry land. However, as the water continued 
to rise, the planks were useless and it be- 
came necessary to employ a bateau to carry 
merchandise from the train to higher parts 
of the town which had not been submerged. 

Our messenger, J. G. Hillard, was 
forced to stay in his car for two days. 
When he left his car the water was coming 
through the doors. The current of the 
water was so swift that it carried with it 
logs, chicken houses, and drowned chickens, 
cattle and other animals. 


The Hazards of Life 

“Within the last few days,” writes W. 
D. McIntosh, Field Manager of the Ex- 
pressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, 
“my attention has been forcibly called to 
three unusual death claims paid by the 
E. M. B. A. In two instances occurring 
only a few days apart,'the Association paid 
claims on account of the death of members 
who accidentally killed themselves while 
hunting. In neither case had the men been 
insured except for a brief time. 

“In another instance the first contribu- 
tion on a certificate was paid by a member 
who died of pneumonia only two days later. 

“Could anything better illustrate the 
hazards of life, and the manner in which 
the E. M. B. A., to a partial extent at 
least, acts as a ‘buffer’ between the hard 
knocks of this world and the expressman’s 
loved ones?” 

* * 
Driver Averts an Accident 

One of our drivers at Nebraska City, 
Neb., is entitled to a great deal of credit 
in being able to use his head at the right 
time, and by so doing avoiding what might 
have been a bad mix up. On Dec. 20th 
Driver Morgan was delivering packages. 
While he was in a store Santa Claus drove 
up and stopped right where his horse was 
standing. Some three or four hundred 
children swarmed around the wagon and 
under the horse. Morgan held the horse 
by the head with one hand while with the 
other he kept pulling the vut from 
under the horse. Finally with the help of 
a policeman he was able to get away. 


Seagoing Southern Indiana expressmen, 
cruising on the Eel River. Left to right: 
Driver Robertson and Agent Cameron, of 
Frankfort, Ind., and Agent Peterson, of 
Worthington, Ind. 
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“Products of Alaska’’—the four children of H. 
Painter, our agent at Seward, in an A. R. E. 
“value” pouch 


Dynamite Shipper Arrested 


In a recent issue of the Providence (R. 
I.) Journal there appeared a news story to 
the effect that an alleged attempt to send 
a crude infernal machine by express from 
Westerly to a Brooklyn address resulted in 
the arrest of Demitrio Lebvidio. 


At our Westerly (R. I.) office Lebvidio 
presented a wooden box addressed to “‘V. 
Lupo, 25 New Kirk Plaze, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.” Suspicions of James Shaw, a clerk 
in our office, were aroused by Lebvidio’s 
reluctance to comply when told that the 
shipper’s address must also be placed on the 
box. Finally Lebvidio marked the package 
with the name of Angelo Scella, 53 Pierce 
St., Westerly. 


After Lebvidio had left the office, Shaw 
reported the incident to H. E. Cooke, agent 
in charge, and the two opened the package. 
Inside they found eight sticks of dynamite, 
tied together with a strip of shirting, fuses, 
caps and a quantity of burlap, paper and 
cardboard egg-case fillers. They notified 
Chief of Police T. E. Brown. 


At the suggestion of Chief Brown, one 
of our employees was sent to the Pierce 
street address to inform Lebvidio that the 
bottom of the container had become loose 
and that he was wanted at the express 
office to attend to it. When he arrived at 
the office he was questioned but denied all 
knowledge of the contents of the box, say- 
ing that it had been left at his variety store 
with the request that he ship it. 

Details of the incident were telegraphed 
to the Federal Bureau of Explosives, New 
York, and Lebvidio was held pending the 


arrival of Government investigators. 
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A Little Study Brings Results 


In one of our offices in Boston, there’s a 
man who signs himself A. Mere Clerk in 
reporting the resourcefulness of one of the 
employees of that office. His modesty in 
concealing his identity leads us to believe 
it was A. Mere Clerk who deserves credit 
for the achievements reported. 


In an effort to curtail expenses, the 
clerk’s superior asked him to shoulder re- 
sponsibility for the work of two other men, 
despite the fact that the clerk then had as 
much detail work as he could handle satis- 
factorily. When they heard of the pro- 
posed new arrangement the clerk’s fellow- 
workers laughed at the idea as being utterly 
impracticable. Not so with A. Mere Clerk, 
for he believed that with a little extra 
effort plus diligent studying of the require- 
ments plus diligent and systematic plugging 
he could “make the grade.” 


His surmise was correct. “Through the 
compilation of a series of form letters the 
work was greatly simplified, and effective 
results were brought about through the 
proper handling of correspondence and re- 
plies to tracers. 


“This clerk is glad he did a bit of think- 
ing,” writes 


A. Mere Clerk. 


a 


True Values 


HE circulation of spurious coin is 

very bad for a community, but the 
broadcasting of false values is still worse. 
To detect false currency is comparatively 
easy; but to search out and eliminate 
counterfeit values is a much more for- 
midable task, for they lurk where they 
are least suspected, and possess a luster 
which hypnotizes reason. The only true 
test of values, either of men or of things, 
is that of their ability to make the world 
a’ better place in which to live. The only 
title worth having is that which is built 
upon merit. If that which has been ex- 
travagantly appraised does not assay a 
fair percentage when passed through the 
crucible of experience, it will be pro- 
nounced a failure. The satisfaction that 
arises from honest accomplishment is of 
far more value in the promotion of hu- 
man happiness than the thrill that comes 
with the realization of materialistic aspi- 
rations. 

—HeEwnry Forp. 


Sells M. O.’s at His Home 


_ A. J. Cordisco, joint agent, Lakeview, 
N. J., says he is out to double his 1924 
Money Order Sales. He sold 134 orders 
last year, an increase of 84 over the previous 
year. He talks Money Orders to his rail- 
road and express patrons and invites them 
to call at his home evenings for same if 
more convenient; in fact he sells several 
Money Orders monthly at his home. 


Of course, no agent is required, or even 
asked by the Company, to promote the sale 
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THIS IS MY 


Busy 


\ 


a 


VELEN 


‘/ 


BRANKE] 


‘“*Answer that correspondence AT ONCE!” is the 
appeal of one of our well-known cartoonists 


of financial paper outside of regular hours. 
However, it is this very fact which makes 
the effort of a man who believes in going 
the second mile all the more commendable. 


* % % 


Try This 


Chase wild bullfrogs for three miles and 
gather up the hops. To them add ten gal- 
lons of tan bark, half a pint of shellac and 
one bar of home made soap. 4 


Boil thirty-six hours, then strain through — 
an I. W. W. sock to keep it from working. 
Add one grasshopper to each pint to give it 
a kick. Pour a little into the kitchen sink. 
If it takes the enamel off it is ready for bot- 
tling.—“The Right Way Magazine,’ pub- 
lished by the Central of Georgia Railway. 


* * * 


When “One” Was Plural 


The number of a waybill which recently 
passed through Alva, Okla., was 11111. 
The month in the year was the 11th, the 
street number was 1111, the weight gi 
was 11 pounds and the value shown 
11 dollars. While Agent W. W. Bra 
did not say so, no doubt the service rendered 
was A number 1. 4 


* % * 


He Stuck to It ie 


Robert Fulton years ago 

Said he’d make the steamboat go 
And stuck to it. 

Robert’s friends began to jolly, 4 
Called the steamboat Fulton’s Folly, 

But the darn thing went, by golly, 

He stuck to it. 
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All in the Day’s Work 


Some of the Odd Tasks of an Express- 
man as Described in the Style of 
Walt Mason by Cashier C, L. 
Hurst, Salina, Kans. 


ACH day as I sit at my desk, I hear 

complaints galore. Some gloomy chap 
with some mishap comes pounding at the 
door. He rants and raves of all his woes, 
his sorrows and his fears, and fain would 
tell me lengthy tales, his face aswim with 
tears. He tells about a box that’s lost—a 
package gone astray, and tells me we’re not 
worth a whoop, we're like a bale of hay. 
“It started yesterday,” he shouts, ‘‘from 
Steubensville, by hen, and if it’s not here 
tomorrow morn [’ll have you in the pen.” 


In half an hour he’s back again, this time 
with smiles of joy. “I’ll say your company 
is the stuff and you’re a first rate boy. That 
wagon driver you’ve got is sure a dandy 
skate, for when I reached home he met me 
at the gate. Whene’er I have a box de- 
layed it makes me very nervous, but I’ll 
send ’em all by A. R. E. for there I get 


the service.” 


The wife of John Van Stuber Jones looks 
in each day to say, “I wish you’d look my 
hubby up and send him on his way. I’m 
sure he’s loafing somewhere now about the 
city hall; and tell him that I want him here 
to be within my call.” 

“I wish you’d gather up my hens,’”’ Miss 
Smith calls in by phone. “I want to send 
then to my aunt,” I can hear her plaintive 
moan. ‘They flew right over a screen wire 
fence that’s seventeen feet high, and now 
they’re picking flowers in a neighbor’s yard 
nearby.” 

And so we toil day after day, in rain and 
sometimes sun, but by and large we like it 
all—we’ll say it sure is fun. 


ek ok 


About Carelessness 


In a letter on the subject of “Careless- 
ness’ General Auditor J. F. Brizzie of 
Philadelphia quoted some one as follows: 

“You can watch the dishonest, guide the 
ignorant, coax or drive the lazy; but the 
individual who is careless is as impossible 
as mending a broken bell, impotent as the 
dead past and as inefficient as a safety-razor 
at a negro ball.” 


F 
The Loss and Damage Menace” as pictured by 
peer John, Behrens, of our Sheboygan, Wisc., 


office 
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“U don't hav 2 look lik an owl r b 
tree2 ba wise man’’ 


Dont Worry About Yore Face 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Reeders :— 


Th other day i was asted 2 draw a pic- 
ture of a wise guy. i dont meen th guys 
that think tha r wise lik th college chaps 
etc. (eny 1 can tel a college boy but tha 
cant tel him much) i meen th fellas that 
r reely wise. i hav seen big men that hav 
maid there mark in th world & as far as 
there looks was consarned u woodnt think 
tha had cents enuf 2 find th bath tub on 
Sat. nite, wile on th other hand i hav seen 
fine looking men whot mite b mistaken for 
Express employes that cood only mak 1 
kind of a mark & that was a x & sum 1 
els had 2 rite there name. So whot kind 
of features doz a wise man hav? i dont 
think their is eny liniment 2 looks ether 
way. Wel in these days when boxers & 
movie stars gets there faces maid over bi 
th M.D.s it dont mak much diff whot kind 
of a face u got caws u can hay it changed 
eny time u get tired of it, but if i am 2 
draw pictures of wise men i wish that the 
wise men’s union wood agree on a stand- 
ard face & hav awl there faces alik so as 
i cood kno whot i am supposed 2 depict. 

Wel fellas dont worry about a littel 
thing lik yore face. Tis th heart of a 
man that counts. Yore work is service. 
Service is th supplyin sum human need 
so put yore heart in yore work & it wont 
b misplaced. 

U dont hav 2 look lik an owl r b up a 
tree 2 b a wise man r u dont hav 2b a 
fool caws u look lik 1. Remember wise 
men (the grate minds) keep th world 
movin, fools (the grate hearts), mak it a 
fit place 2 liv in & it is possible 2 hav 
both of these good points. U dont hav 2 
slite yore heart when u train yore mind. 

Evry 1 of us has a man’s job 2 due on 
this old orange & if we due it lik a man 
St. Peter wont care whether hr. mugs look 
lik a american beauty rose r a scrambled 
egg r vice versa. 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 
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And He Got the Shipment 
Driver H. E. Andrews of Petersburg, 


Va., was endeavoring to solicit a shipment 
from a shipper who was set on sending it 
by parcel post. During the conversation 
Andrews informed his listener that the rates 
were practically the same and furthermore 
that Express would get the shipment to its 
destination first. 

“How’s that?” asked the shipper. “Don’t 
the Parcel Post and Express go out on the 
same train?” 

“Yes,” replied Andrews, “but the express 
car is in front of the mail car.” 

And he got the shipment. 


Her Husband’s Wife 


A certain lady in Marianna, Ark., 
wanted very much to have a package that 
was being held in the local express office 
for her husband’s wife. At least that’s 
what Agent V. H. Edwards gathered from 
a note she sent to him, which, making use 
of a fictitious name, is quoted as follows: 

“Express Agent :—Pleas to let the Baer 
have Express Package this is Sarah Carson 
husband that I am sending by this is my 
husband Edward Carson Sarah Carson the 
wife of Edward Carson I am not able to 
come after it my self and I am sending my 
husband in my place after that package for 
me Sarah Carson the wife of Edward 
Carsony: 

Needless to say, since it traveled via 
A. R. E., this lady was just as sure of her 
package as she was that she had a husband. 


* %* * 


Yakima, Wash., Celebrates 


The Yakima (Wash.) office celebrated 
the winning of the $30.00 prize awarded 
to it in the Travelers Cheque Contest with 
a five-course dinner at the local Commer- 
cial Hotel. In addition to the local force 
there were several guests present, including 
Supt. E. A. Muncey, Com’! Agent C. T. 
Allen and Route Agent J. H. Good, all of 
Spokane; also Special Representative R. L. 
Shirt, San Francisco, and others. 


Adam's Express Co. 
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On January \|st the wife of On Hand Clerk R. W. 
Ellis, Great Falls, Mont., presented him with a 
New Year's gift of one baby girl. Being a ‘‘dyed- 
in-the-wool”’ expressman, Mr. Ellis conceived this 
unique idea in the way of announcement cards 
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‘OUT OF THE AsHe 


(Reprinted from San Jose, Cal., Mercury Herald) 


COLD afternoon in San Jose. Wait- 
Xx ing on the windy corner of First 

and Santa Clara, trying to twist 
away from the gusts long enough to furl a 
coat more closely, I heard a strange, a 
thrilling sound distinct among the many 
noises of that crossing. I glanced to the 
left, and there, bearing along, running wide 
with the free arrogance of strength being 
used but not overstrained, came a team at 
the end of whose gaily taut reins swung a 
young driver as full of pride and joy of 
motion as his great bay or its white mate. 


Like a drum whose roll gives breadth and 
body to the music of the lighter instruments 
in an orchestra, the rumble of the heavy 
wagon wheels steadied the beat of iron 
hooves on pavement. There was something 
in the exultant pace of the horses and in the 
“clunk, kerrunk” of the trucks that brought 
back to me the little-girl thrill of that sound 
which used to bring me dashing around the 
house from my playground “to see if Wells, 
Fargo isn’t going to stop.” ‘There on the 
blowy corner I looked, and on the side of 
the van I saw a vivid placard, “Send your 
Christmas packages by American Railway 
Express.” Yes, truly! No indispensable 
Ford, but a pair of old-time, heart-lifting 
glorious express horses with their attuned 
driver, and one of those wagons the very 
sound of which used to make one know his 
sendings would reach their destination 
safely. 


Names change and motors come, but the 
spirit of Wells, Fargo goes on—and its 
concrete manifestation passes the spot where 
old California once rode by, guitar on 
shoulder and jest on lip, and where today 


») ab Par 


(From Philadelphia to Pits 
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In many of his public addresses, President Cowie 
has referred to the fact that three-and-a-half days be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh was once regard- 
ed as remarkable. Here’s a reproduction of an old- 
time poster which advertised such phenomenal service 


trucks and shiny Christmas-laden coupes 


are held up by the traffic cop. —C. H. B. 


* * * 


Traffic Notes 

According to a letter written by Secre- 
tary H. W. Norman of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of Indiana University 
to Agent W. B. Thompson of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, our office at that point han- 
dled 21,350 shipments of motion picture 
films and lantern slides for the Bureau dur- 
ing the past five years. “There was not a 
single claim on any of this traffic. 

As a matter of fact, this achievement is 
even twice as good as it appears to be, for 
each of the shipments mentioned, though 
counted as one shipment, was handled both 


as outbound and inbound matter. 
3 * * * 


From Springfield, Mo., in particular and 
from the Ozarks in general the traffic in 
fur pelts during the first part of the year 
runs heavy, most of them being forwarded 
to St. Louis, the fur market of the world. 
The little office of Richland, for instance, 
in charge of a commission agent, W. S. Lea, 
recently sent off a single shipment of 87 
sacks of furs that weighed 15,000 pounds 


and amounted in charges to $300.00. 
* * * 


How a Cincinnati Man 
Regards His Boss 


HERE’S an expressman (he asks us for 

obvious reasons to withhold his name) 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, who is apparently a 
rather ardent admirer of his “boss.” Most 
of what he has to say might also be said 
about a good many express officials. Per- 
haps that’s all the more reason for quoting 
him. 

“This man,” he writes of his “chief,” 
“came to us from an office position and 
every one, not knowing of his past service, 
wondered how he could make good as an 
operating official, especially in a town with 
as many depots and vehicles as Cincinnati 
as. ore 

“He started in with vim and vigor and 
I can say without fear of contradiction, he 
has placed Cincinnati on the express map. 
Under his guidance we are now making 
connections that were never thought of be- 
fore and he is still trying to figure out how 
we can make more. Moreover, expressly 
speaking, we are handling shipments ‘as if 


‘they were our own.’ 


““Now comes the secret. He could not 
have accomplished such things without the 
co-operation of all of his employees, and he 
has this co-operation because he is a man. 
His office is always open to employees and 
they know it. They do not hesitate to ask 
him anything and he is always ready to 
listen to the smallest complaint, and if it 
can be straightened out he will most cer- 
tainly do it. 

“When he meets you in the morning it 
is with a cheery smile and a good word. 
Any gloom you may have had is dispelled. 
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A solid truckload of chrysanthemums for express 
movement from Redwood City, Calif., to New 


Orleans. The picture was taken at the packing 
house of the nursery of T. Honda § Co., the 
consignor. (Eucalyptus trees in the background) 


In other words, every employee at Cincin- 

nati is behind him 100 per cent. strong due 

to the fact that he is a man who understands 

and knows how to treat his fellow beings.” 
x & & 


U. S. Senator Lauds Express 

According to a recent issue of the Con- 
gressional Record, United States Senator 
Bruce paid a nice compliment to Express 
Service. He said that, when he wants to 
send something that is very valuable to any 
great distance, he usually entrusts it to the 
hands of the express company. He also 
said: “I know that the express service is a 
highly satisfactory and efficient service.” 

x @ 


Mr. Cowie Speaks at Roanoke 

When President R. E. M. Cowie ad- 
dressed the weekly meeting of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Kiwanis Club on February 11th, 
last, the toastmaster, Dr. G. M. Maxwell 
provided a very unique feature by intro- 


_ ducing Mr. Cowie in rhyme. 


As usual, the head of our organization 
lived up to his reputation as a speaker, and 
the local Times reported his talk in detail. 
Other express officials present as guests 
were Vice-President Wm. G. Smith, Gen- 
eral Manager W. W. Owens and M.. 


L. Carter, Ass’t Superintendent at Roanoke. | 
* * # 


Shipper Pays Unique Compliment 
to Our Ontario Agent 

A letter to Vice-President A. Christeson 
from an Ontario (Cal.) shipper waxed so 
warm in praise of the brand of service ren- 
dered by Agent H. C. Kirkpatrick of that 
place that its writer apaprently feared he 
might be suspected of some ulterior mottve. 
At any rate he humorously concluded his 
communication like this: 

“We do not owe him (Mr. Kirkpatrick) 
any money, have not married into his fam- 
ily, and our only relations to him are busi-_ 
ness relations, but his cheerful way of ren- 
dering first class service has won the grati- 
tude of our entire works from the shipping 
clerk up. Please do not let him know that 
we have written this, as he may not care 
to spend his entire life even in so charming 
a place as Ontario, California.” 


Va 


ome Perplexing Questions 


nswered for Your ‘Benefit on this Page— 
Look Them Over! 


1. When a bill for collection is received P. O. R. 
and amount ts collected, how should the amount 
be returned to the shipper—by money order or 
cash?—Suggested by A. B. Ross, Agent, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


A. The charge for returning the proceeds must 
be one-third more than the charge shown in 
Classification 29, Page 54, Rule F-1, and money 
order or check ‘should be issued, enclosed in 
original collection envelope and forwarded by 
U.S. Mail, addressed to the shipper. 


2. What rate is applicable on a moosehead 
mounted and crated, value $100.00, shipped from 
Gloversville, N. Y., to Andover, Ohio, weighing 
100 Jbs.2—Suggested by M. Hayes, Agent, An- 
dover, Ohio. 


A. Assuming that the shipment was crated so 
that freight of all description and weight could 
be loaded on top, first class rate on 100 lbs. 
would apply, making the charge $2.65; excess 
value charge, 10 cents; total, $2.75. Refer to 
Classification 29, Page 32, Item 3. 


3. What would be the correct charge on a pack- 
age weighing 24 lbs., taking third class rate from 
New York to Bloomfield, Ind?—Suggested by 
L. D. Wood, Agent, Bloomfield, Ind. 


A. Third class rate is applicable on commodi- 
ties classed as third class and is 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, with a minimum 
charge per package of 15 cents; but the charge 
at third class must not be more than the charge 
at first class rate. The first class rate from New 
York to Bloomfield is $3.70 per cwt., and 24 
lbs. under this scale would be $1.15. This be- 
ing less than third class, the first class rate 
would apply. 


4. What would be the charge on 10 returned 
empty fruit boxes, weighing 10 lbs. each, capa- 
city, 36 quarts, under Scale 20?—Suggested by 
L. R. Poole, Agent, Visalia, Calif. 


A. The first class rate under Scale 20 is $1.45. 
Fruit empties are named in the Classification, 
charge of 15 cents each. As the charge of 15 
cents each is more than first class charge of 
$1.45, the first class charge would apply. 


5. What is the correct rate on one bundle con- 
taining 12 empty paper boxes, K. D., laid flat 
and tied, such containers containing bread when 


_shipped and handled as empties returned?—Sug- 


gested by M. L. Roche, Waybill Clerk, Keo- 


kuk, Iowa. 


A. Bread and cake ae fibreboard or cor- 
rugated strawboard boxes, K. D. or folded flat 
in bundles take one-half of second class rate: 
bread and cake empties not otherwise specified 
10 cents each. See Supplement No. 1 to Offi- 
cial Classification 29, Page 2. 


6. What would be correct charge under Scale 69 
on a coop of two live turkeys, 45 lbs., valued at 
$5.00, from Sherman, Texas, to St. Louis, Mo.? 
—Suggested by E. E. Miller, Messenger, Sa- 
pulpa, Okla. 


A. As the value of these turkeys was only 
$5.00, I would assume that they were not 
chiefly valuable for exhibition, show, breeding 
or other special purposes; and, therefore, if in 
slatted or wire coops, would take first class 
tate. There is no value charge in this case, and 
ce class rate for 45 lbs. under Scale 69 is 


7. What is the correct charge on a shipment of 

$1,100.00 U. S. silver coin between points where 

the first class rate per cwt. 1s 60 cents? Does 

Scale T, Page 57, Official Classification 29 

apply?—Suggested by G. Reavis Widmeier, 
, M. & St. P. Ry., Braymer, Mo. 


A. The proper charge on $1,100.00 U. S. silver 
coin under Scale 3 is 66 cents. This is at the 
rate of 60 cents per $1,000.00. You will note 
that Scale T applies only when the amount 
forwarded is less than $1,000.00. 


8. What would be the class rate on a bale of 
roots cut from blueberry bushes and waybilled as 
blueberry plants?—Suggested by J. D. Com- 
mander, Transfer Clerk, Albany, Ga. 


A. The proper rate would be second class. See 
Classification 29, Page 47, Rule 10, Roots 
(excepting ginseng and golden seal roots). 


9. If three packages were received, each bearing 
C.O.D. envelope, one envelope calling for C.O.D. 
$30.48, another $23.50, and another $47.80, and 
each box bearing C.O.D. label calling for C.O.D. 
of $84.78 on three, would these shipments be ag- 
gregated? These three packages were waybilled on 
one waybill calling for $84.78 on three.—Sug- 
gested by C. L. Hurst, Cashier, Salina, Kans. 


A. Classification 29, Page 20, Rule 14-C in- 
structs that when two or more packages are 
sent by one shipper to the same consignee at 
the same time with separate C.O.D.’s, they 
must’ not be aggregated; but if one C.O.D. 
covers two or more packages, they may be 
aggregated as provided in Rule 11. The ques- 
tion in this case is whether the shipper in- 


tended to forward these as separate C.O.D. 
packages. If all three packages were delivered 
to the same consignee at the same time and 
the total amount of $84.78 collected, you would 
be justified in aggregating the charges on the 
shipment. 


10. A shipment received at destination on collect 
billing with no marks on the shipment to indicate 
prepaid. Delivery is effected on collect waybill, 
which ts taken into the accounts in the regular 
manner. A few days later, consignee called with 
prepaid receipt, requesting refund of charges cel- 
lected. Refund is made and prepaid receipt taken 
up. What ts the proper procedure to eliminate 
ttem from our accounts?—Suggested by H. J. 
Shannon, General Agent, Shreveport, La. 


A. The destination agent should secure sig- 
nature of the consignee on prepaid receipt for 
the amount refunded and debit transfer the 
forwarding agency for the amount involved, 
with copy of the collect delivery sheet on which 
the shipment was delivered, and prepaid receipt 
should be attached to the debit transfer. 

If the agent at forwarding point had dis- 
covered that the shipment had been forwarded 
on a collect instead of prepaid waybill and had 
settled the amount on his prepaid abstract, he 
should issue a deduction voucher against the 
amount settled on the abstract. 


11. What is the proper rate on theatre and lodge 
tickets? May they be accepted waybilled as third 
class printed matter, with a released value of 
$10.00 and so marked on the shipment?—Sug- 
gested by L. B. Smith, Agent, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 


A. There is no mention in the Classification 
that theatre or lodge tickets can be handled 
under third class rate. Therefore, first class 
rate would apply. 


12. The cash balance for small office is $25.00. 
A C.0.D. shipment is received, $190.00, with 
privilege of three days’ trial in consignee’s home. 
What should be done with the $190.00 collected 
from the consignee during the trial period, and 
in case the consignee should return the shipment 
to the express office within the three-day period, 
how should the money be refunded? 


A. Make remittance to Company’s depository 
for all funds in excess of the authorized 
cash limit. If shipment is returned by con- 
signee, issue refund money order. If office is 
not supplied with refund money orders, use 
regular money orders, making application for 
relief covering money order charges. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 


The MESSENGER, 65 Broadway, New York City 


Fi 


# 


Owing to a heavy rainfall, the Chattahoochee River 
left its banks at West Point, Ga., recently and « 
flooded the streets in the lower part of the city- 
According to Agent Barefield, for a time express 
vehicles gave way to boats 


Four German police dogs that recently trav- 
eled to New York from Omaha, Nebr., via 
A. R. E. To the right is J. W. Welch, who 
imported the dogs, and to the left, John 
Buck, in charge of our stables at Omaha 


The building which houses 
the Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D. C., where 
tests are made of every 
kind of paper, including 
strawboard, pulpboard, 
fibreboard and such ma- 
terials as are used in 
packing : 


Express train pulling out of Kansas City, Mo., 
showing the handsome Union Station of that 
metropolis in the background 


A section of the fish storage room of 
the Consumer's Ice Co. at Crisfield, 
Md. Frozen so stiff that it can be 
ranked like wood, fish caught in 
warmer months is held for shipment 
to market during the winter season 


Two black Sumatras which recently 

journeyed from Los Angeles across 

the continent to altend the Madison 

Square Garden Poultry Show in 

New York. (Pacific § Allantic 
Photo) 
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A MESSAGE from 


PRESIDENT COWIE 
TO OUR | 


FIFTY-YEAR SERVICE VETERANS 


5s poet I was a genuine pleasure to me to have the privilege of 
9 = presenting service medals to two of our veterans and to 
‘| congratulate them in person. My only regret is that it 
f=s== was physically impossible for me to make the presenta- iI 
tion in each individual case. i! 


You, as well as our other veterans who have not reached the 
fifty-year mark, have been and some of you still are, the mainstays ‘ | 
in our organization. You have had no small share in the upbuild- || 
ing of the express service and in helping to bring our business | 
through the trying and perplexing exigencies that have confronted 


iN us from time to time. Thus your services have been almost invaluable. i 
ANS) fa dite 
aN In no sense, however, can the presentation of a mere medal be 7 
ie regarded as an adequate reward, nor do I believe that you, who 2 
VV. have virtually given your lives to our branch of the public service, Ni 
Wii have ever desired any special reward other than the consciousness ay 
aS of duty well performed. a 
While the Company appreciates and esteems you for your indis- (, 

| 


pensable role in whatever measure of progress or achievement has 
been attained in our business, it is even more pleasing to think of | 
the unselfishness, loyalty and devotion that you have shown in I 
! the service. Such virtues cannot be measured by any mere reward. 
Hy ll In that light each service medal becomes but a token—a token i, 
| which, though utterly inadequate to give expression to the in- 
| debtedness of our organization to you, is intended to serve as an | 
emblem of our gratitude. | 


| which you have earned, and, more than that, we, your co-workers | 
in the service, sincerely appreciate your unfailing devotion and HI 
recognize in your loyalty a good example for all of us to emulate— I 
| and, at this time, in the autumn of your years, I speak from the | 
heart when I say | : iW 


| **Well Done, Thou Good and Faithful Servant’’ i 
R. E. M. Cow1e 


| I congratulate each one of you because of the unique distinction 
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OUR FIFTY-YEAR SERVICE °UETERANS 


NE hundred and eight ex- 
pressmen—5/ pensioners 
and 51 still in active serv- 
ice—are now proud possessors 
of the gold medals with which the Com- 
pany recently decided to distinguish its 
veterans with a record of 50 years or more 


continuous devotion to 
the express business. 
The awarding of the 
badges has caused a bit of 
a stir in express circles for 
the past two or three 
months, and in almost 
every town or city where 
there was one or more 
veterans to be sohonored, 
it was the cue for a large 
gathering of express peo- 
ple who assembled to pay 
their respects to service 
long and loyal. 
In many instances the 
presentations were on the 
programs of the regular 
Right Way meetings. In 
such cases, however, the 
meetings were regarded 
as special occasions that 
called for refreshments, or 
even a banquet, and other 
additional frills, and they 
were generally attended 
by newspaper reporters. 
_ The publicity given the 
presentations was exten- 
sive. In practically every 
town of any size where 
an award was made, the 
local press carried an ac- 
count of the veteran’s 
career and frequently his 
picture as well. Of 
course this was natural, 
‘or there is certainly news 
value in a service record 
chat exceeds half a cen- 
cury. 
_ Twa of the fifty-year 
men — R. A. Buckner 
ind E. A. Hollingsworth 


njoyed the additional 


istinction of being pre- 


ented with their medals by President 
wie, who happened to be in the 
Other presentations 


outh at the time. 


| 
| 
| 


57 PENSIONERS AND 5:1 STILL ACTIVE 


were made by vice-president, general was also 


as circumstances at the time permitted. 


Superintendent Hughes pinning medal on pensioner George T. Everitt, Mayor of Hacketts- 
town, N. J. Two other North Jersey Division pensioners, Hugh Hulsizer and George A. 
Masker, also received medals at the time—a party that was topped off by a dinner in honor 
of the ‘‘vets.”" Mr. Masker appears sixth from left and Mr. Hulsizer eleventh from left 


One of our still active 50-year men, Wm. H. Farrell, being presented with his service medal 
by Superintendent C. S. Colvin of the Delaware and Hudson Division 


One of the simplest yet most impres- 
sive presentation ceremonies 
when the medal was awarded to Pensioner 


MEDALS AWARDED TO 108 EXPRESSMEN H.C. Beebe, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on his eighty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary, who lay con- 
fined to his bed. 
made the occasion for a little 
manager or superintendent, accordingly party at his bedside, including a birthday 
1 cake burning eighty-four candles. 


The event 


The Longest Record 

of All 

The distinction of be- 
ing the oldest still active 
expressman in point of 
service belongs.to George 
A. Perry, of Buffalo, 
N.Y. His career totalled 
over 59 years and 9 
months as of December 
31, 1924, and as more 
than three months have 
elapsed since then, his 
length of service to date 
has passed the 60-year 
mark. Certainly that is 
a record! 

Incidentally, Mr. Per- 
fy satather, | Rollin’ P, 
Perry, gave 46 years of 
continuous service with 
the United States Ex- 
press Company, being 
finally forced to retire 
on account of ill health, 
and his son, Glenn L. 
Perry, serving with the 
A. R. E. at the present 
time, has a record of 26 
years of continuous serv- 
icesa Lhat- means that 
the Perry family has a 
combined service record 
of 132 years, with two 
members still active. 

Further perusal of the 
list of the men to receive 
medals shows that there 
are seven other men still 
in active service who give 
promise of equaling the 
record of Mr. Perry, for 
they all have more than 
55 years to their credit. 
As of December 31st, 


1924, their respective lengths of service 
occurred were as follows: 


P. H. McManus, New York, 58 yrs., 
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3 moses))a Ll. Clark, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., 
WeeyISs fins; 
Chas. E. Goodrich, 
Boston, 57 yrs., 8 
mos.; Richard P. 
Dodd, Philadelphia, 
BO W1S:, 1) (00S. 401: 
N. Edgell, San An- 
gelo, Texas, 56 yrs., 
4Aemos. Chast 
Reed, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., 56 yrs., 
2 m0S, a W me C- 
Hinsdale, Mailwau- 
kee, Wisc., 55 yrs., 
8 mos. It is in- 
teresting to note the 
way in which the 
positions held by our veterans still active 
are distributed. A perusal of the list 
shows that there are 12 clerks, 6 messen- 
gers, 5 routemen, 3 accountants, 2 divi- 
sion superintendents, 2 claim agents, 2 
special representatives, 2 general agents, 
2 agents, 2 claim investigators, 2 cashiers 
(one a general cashier), 2 collectors, 1 
paymaster, a claim adjuster, a_ traffic 
agent, a vehicle inspector, a foreman, a 
train agent, an assistant no mark agent, 
a platform man and a watchman. 

While it is surprising how many of our 
50-year men still retain executive posi- 
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Service medals were presented to these eight Chicago 

veterans, including both pensioners and those still 

active, by Vice-President Stedman. Left to right: 

P. J. Kelly, J. T. Clark, Wm. J. Bridgeman, 

E. C. Davis, Owen McGrath, L. A. Hamlin, 
George L. Barkley, S. H. Kaufman 


tions rather strenuous in their exaction of 
duty, it is true that the majority of them 
are now assigned to duties which, though 
they involve a high degree of responsi- 
bility, require perhaps less physical en- 
ergy than positions once held by the same 
men. One man that comes to mind, for 
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instance, now sery- 
ing in a clerical 
capacity, has filled 
the positions of 
agent and of route 
agent at one time 
in his career. 

Most of the six 
messengers men- 
tioned cover light 
runs and probably 
all of the five route- 
men serveon routes 


that are, though 
more specialized 
and important 


than the average 
route, less strenu- 
ous in the amount 
of physical labor required. 

The MessENGER would like to refer 
more at length to the loyal service of each 
man who received a medal, and to cover 
more in detail the various presentations, 
but it is obvious that it would take all 
sixteen pages of the magazine for several 
issues to do so. For that reason it 
confines itself to publishing the picture of 
each 50-year man still in the service (see 
pages 8 and 9) and an honor roll of the 
pensioners who received medals, a com- 
plete collection of pictures of the latter 
being more difficult to procure. 


THE ‘NEW SUPERINTENDENT AT SROCHESTER 


HE many friends of Charles L. 

Nies were glad to learn of his ap- 

pointment to the superintendency 
of the Western New York Division, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Nies, who was formerly Chief Clerk 
to General Manager C. T. Williamson at 
Buffalo, N. Y., took over his new duties 
on February Ist, this year, succeeding the 
late F. E. Matthews. 

Starting early in life in transportation 
fields, Mr. Nies became identified with 
the United States Express Co. in 1895 as 
Waybill Clerk at Harrisburg, Pa., and in 
1905 was made Cashier. In 1910 he be- 
came Assistant Route Agent with head- 
quarters at Reading, Pa., and Route 
Agent at Allentown, Pa., in 1912, con- 
tinuing in this capacity for the American 
Express Co. when the United States Ex- 
press liquidated July 1, 1914. 

In 1917 he was appointed Chief Clerk 
to Superintendent, Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, and when the Amer- 
ican Railway Express was organized, he 
became Chief Clerk to General Manager, 
North Atlantic Department, later merged 
with the Empire State Department, with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 

Incidentally, Mr. Nies is a brother of 
KE. L. Nies, Chief Clerk to City Manager 
J. W. Johnson at Pittsburgh. 

In honor of Mr. Nies’s promotion and 
incidental to his leaving Buffalo, members 
of the General Manager’s office and of 
the Special Agents’ Department tendered 


CHARLES L. NIES 


Recently appointed Superintendent of the 
Western New York Dwwision 


him’a dinner at the Hotel Lafayette and 
presented him with a handsome traveling 
bag. 

William Crew, formerly Chief Clerk to 
Superintendent J. L. Hughes of the North 
Jersey Division at Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed successor to Mr. Nies. 
On leaving Newark to go to Buffalo, Mr. 
Crew was presented with a beautiful 


23-jewel watch with chain and fob as a 
token of esteem by his former co-workers. 
* * * 


Carrying Things Too Far 


To suggest the flexibility of Expres: 
Service, Superintendent E. C. Berry 
recently made this statement in an address 
before the Shreveport, Louisiana, Traffic 
Club: 

“We will feed your canary, milk you 
cow, water your stock, ice your fish, pay 
your taxes. We will even carry your ex- 
cuses to your wife while she is away fo! 
the summer.”’ 

Though Express Service is character- 
ized by a personal interest in its patrons 
maybe that’s carrying things too far! 

* * * 


Failure to Remove Old Marks 


Was Chapman’s Nemesis 


During the early part of February the 
press throughout the country featurec 
accounts of the recapture of the notorious 
bandit, Gerald Chapman, wanted for < 
$1,500,000 mail robbery in New York 
City that occurred in 1921. 

The MrssENGER will not go into de: 
tails of a story with which its readers are 
already more or less familiar, but two 0! 
three express people have called our at 
tention to the fact that an old expres: 
label on baggage that had been used by 
Chapman was the main clue that led tc 
his most recent arrest. | 
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THE “DEFENSE OF OSHKOSH 


“eDITING THe Express 
MESSENGER” in the 
December, 1924, issue 

of that well known publication 

elicited from our readers not a few com- 
ments, humorous and otherwise, and none 
more humorous than one from the pen 
of F. P. Parkinson, Assistant to Vice- 
President, New York. Thus he wrote: 
“The first article in 

December MEssENGER 

is O. K. Aside from 

the common sense of it, 
it is written in a style 
that appeals to— 

ier. P.’’ 

And then 

this post- 

Seeript: 

“Forgot to 

say that the 

Gmitor 

might have 

been a lit- 
tle more 
sympathet- 
ic toward 

Oshkosh 

ad the 

boys out 
there.” 


A back-hand- 


& 


there was no rea-' 
son to suspect 
friend Parkinson of an ulterior 
motive in his rising to the de- 
fense of a town whose name, 
we must now admit, is ban- 
died about all too frequently 
by stage comedians and un- 
scrupulous editors. Any man 
possessed of an average amount 
of the milk of 
human kindness 
might have done 
the same as he. 
The copy of a 
etter attached 
-0 his memo, 
1owever, made 
i Startling dis- 
closure. 

In this letter, 
vritten by Gen- 
‘ral Manager J. 
d. Butler to Mr. 
?arkinson, we 
femme: “*You 
hould not be 
00 much dis- 
urbed about the reference to Oshkosh, 
‘cause, owing to your extreme modesty, 

great majority of people, including the 
ditor, are not aware of the fact that you 
Te a product of Oshkosh.” 
|The secret was out—he had posed 
sey. What we had regarded in Mr. 
arkinson as goodness of heart now took 


after all. 


Mr. Parkinson (right) and General Manager 

J. H. Butler. Assistant Traffic Manager 

R. S. Wheeler was also along on the fishing 

ed compliment, ¢rip and claims to have caught all of ihe fish 

to be sure. but displayed himself, so perhaps even here Mr. 
; Parkinson is posing falsely 


Other “products of Oshkosh’’ that would indicate th 


was bred in Oshkosh and shipped via A. 


IN WHICH THE MESSENGER MEETS CHARGE 
with COUNTERCHARGE and FLAYS ITS CRITIC 


on the semblance of home advertising. 
Moreover, he appeared the more cen- 
surable because he became in our. eyes 
partially responsible for the seeming lack 
of sympathy of which he accused us. 


Sa, 


How were we to know Oshkosh as a dig- 
nified western métropolis from which have 
emanated several prominent expressmen 
if those prominent expressmen have been 
too modest to tell us about it? 


Then again, as Mr. Butler also said, 
had Mr. Parkinson stayed in Oshkosh 


at the city is a pretty “high-powered” sort of town 
The larger dog, by the way, is ‘Rob Roy,” the white collie of the White House, which 


R. E. to President Coolidge 


and made his success there, 
the name of this Wisconsin 
town might have been changed 
to Parkinson, thus removing 
the possibility of ridicule. Thus theie 
seemed to be another good reason for 
laying part of the responsibility at Mr. 
Parkinson’s door. 

Be that as it may, and despite the 
PACH ethat 
we consid- 
ered bor- 
rowing a 
couple of 
messenger’s 
pistols and 
challenging 
our Critic to 
a duel, we 
must con- 
fess that our 
estimation 
of Oshkosh 
went up a 
lot when we 
discovered 
he came 
from there. 
Avett aide 
before he 
criticized us 
he had nev- 
er done any- 
thing in his 
career much 
worse than 
rise to his 
present po- 
sition via 


Agent B. A. Scott, 
who proved that 
he was no “‘slack- 
er” by rising to 


thedefense several well 

ofthehome deserved 

youn. Dota, mh O.~ 
tions. 

If Mr. Parkinson’s 


comment left any doubt 
as to the status of Osh- 
kosh, it was completely 
removed by a letter 
from Agent B. A. Scott 
that was less subtle in 
its propaganda for the 
home town. Agent 
Scott, in fact, conceal- 
ing nothing, submitted 
facts and figures incon- 
trovertible and laid 
them bare upon the 
table. He pointed out, 
for instance, that Osh- 
kosh is served by two 
main trunk-lineand two 
branch railroads, and 
that there are twenty- 
nine trains daily, except Sundays, on 
which express is handled, in and outbound. 

Moreover, Agent Scott showed plainly 
that the city’s express traffic does not 
consist mainly of stone implements of the 
Paleolithic Age, nor even of beads, bows 
and arrows or other products of the less 
remote embryonic periods in the evolu- 
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tion of man. It is true it does include 
many furs from trappers in the northern 
part of the country, Canada and Alaska, 
but furs are still worn and regarded as an 
essential accoutrement of the highly devel- 
oped civilization of the Twentieth Century. 
Despite the name of the city, its variety 
of traffic is not remarkably dissimilar to 
that of the average city, including such 
commodities as fruit and vegetables, 
which move during the summer in sub- 
stantial quantities to the mining dis- 
tricts to the north; candy, ice cream, 
bread, sausage, live and dressed frogs; 
rabbits and guinea pigs for laboratory 
purposes; fancy poultry and pedigreed 
dogs. If that’s a strange collection, so is 
the express traffic from most any city. 
There is also a heavy “dry”? outbound 
movement which shows a diversification 
of industry that might make many a less 
joked about American city feel envious. 
This comprises among other things, sash, 
doors, furniture, carpets and rugs, office 
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and bank fixtures, burial cases, toys, 
trunks, art glass, mirrors, shoes, sawmill 
machinery, linemen’s tools, overalls, “by 
gosh,” and underwear. 

The A. R. E. office, located in the C. & 
N. W. station, is well equipped. The 
depot is open from 6 a. m. till midnight. 
Delivery of perishables to the downtown 
district is made at 7 a. m., and merchan- 
dise to the retail stores at 8:30 a. m. 
There are two deliveries and pickups in 
the outlying districts. 

“Our force at Oshkosh,” says Agent 
Scott, “‘is composed of loyal men who 
boost for express and get results—a type 
of which any firm or corporation could 
well be proud. They like good, clean 
sport. During the hunting and fishing 
seasons they are often out before break- 
fast for game and usually return with 
the limit.” 

In other words, Agent Scott convinces 
us of at least three things: that Oshkosh 
manufactures many of the products essen- 


* * * 


| 


| 


| 
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tial to the civilization of today, that its 
express business is very substantial and 
efficiently conducted, and the express 
people who live there are just as human 
in their tendencies and habits as any 
other express force. | 

Hereafter, therefore, The MESSENGER 
will think twice before making any refer- 
ence to Oshkosh except as a dignified 
western metropolis and a good express 
town. In the meantime, we hope we've 
squared ourselves with “the boys out 
there.”’ ree 


Good Record at Elk River 


Not a single claim has been filed at our 
Elk River, Idaho, office since September, 
1923, from which date to this writing 900( 
shipments were handled locally. | Agent 
C. H. Coplen gives much of the credit 
for this showing to Messenger Kinard 
on the St. Maries-Elk River run, who 
he says, handles the business very care. 
fully. ; 


THE Worip’s Best BoOoK SALESMAN 


By L. W. HORNING 


Chief Clerk to Superintendent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


one whistling ‘‘Annie Laurie,” and 

as the quaint tune draws nearer to 
our office we look up expectantly, smiling. 
Well we know who it is—that whistle is 
known, in fact, all over Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois, and the Governor of Indiana 
says that its owner is the best known and 
most lovable character in the state. 
True enough! 


YAR down the street we hear some- 


Presently the door opens and in comes 
—Mr. E. C. Ball, 91 years of age but a 
man with the vitality of a youngster of 
thirty. The American Magazine de- 
scribed him once as the world’s best 
book salesman. Indeed, he is said to 
have the largest established book business 
in the country. He ought to have, for 
he’s been selling books for the last thirty- 
three years. And he sells them, too. 


To know him is to love him—a kindly, 
cheerful, honest, straightforward and 
God-fearing man. Every man is “Son” 
to him, and we are not surprised that he 
is regarded by the Review of Reviews 
Company, his employers, as their “star 
salesman.” 


For years he has made express offices 
his headquarters and he always speaks 
of the express business and express people 
with praise. His books are shipped by 
express and the proceeds from his .sales 
are remitted by express money orders. 
His personal bills are paid in the same 
manner. During the past six months he 
has purchased over $1000 worth of express 


E. C. BALL 
Who peddles sunshine with his books 


money orders, none for more than $50. 

Here he comes to see me. ‘Good morn- 
ing, son! How are you this pleasant 
morning? How would you like to have a 


good book? Here’s a set of O. Henry! 
Here’s one of Mary Roberts Rinehart 
and here’s H. G. Wells’s ‘Outline of His: 
tory—each one a liberal education ir 
itself ie? | 

Then he tells a funny story, and men: 
tions the fact that a dollar down and : 
dollar a month for a year or so will maki: 
me the owner of any one of his pricelesi 
works of literature. “Son,” he says, “I'v 
been with the Express Company longe'| 
than any man in the country not to haw 
been on their payroll. | 

“T sold forty odd sets of these in twe 
days to express employees over at Terr 
Haute,” he adds, “‘and sixty odd in twc 
days at Columbus, Ohio. By the way 
I also sold twenty-seven sets of O. Henry 
in the State Penitentiary at Columbus 
and spoke to the prisoners, too, by reques’ 
of the warden.” | 

The conversation goes on like this, witl 
me getting a word in now and then, an 
finally, ‘Well, son, God bless you. If- 
can’t sell you a book J’ll have to move on 
but don’t blame me because you grow uj 
in ignorance. Well, good-by, everybody 
good-by, good-by.”’ | 

Then this veteran who says he hasn’ 
missed making at least one sale a day fo: 
the last thirty-three years starts off o1 
“Annie Laurie” again, and from far dow! 
the street we hear his whistle as he wend! 
his way in and out among the crowds 
peddling books and sunshine whereve’ 
he goes. 
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HOW “DENVER ‘REDUCED ITS e4CCIDENTS 


1—F. O. Reed, Supt. 
6—J. H. Flynn, Inspector 


2—C. I. Fitzgerald, Agent 


3—J. C. Roberts, Mgr. Safety 
7—J. W. Miley, Inspector 


4—R. E. Hayes, Garage Foreman 
&—J. W. Frazier, Supervisor, Vehicle Dept. 


5—J. C. North, Gen. Aaqt 


The Denver boys who made such a fine showing during 1924 in the matter of accident prevention. Included in the picture are 
local officials.and F. O. Reed, Superintendent of the Colorado Division 


HE fifty odd chauffeurs and drivers 
of American Railway Express ve- 
hicles in Denver, Colorado, had a 
total of but three street acci- 
dents during the entire year 
of 1924. That’s a record of 
which a similar number of 
drivers in any city the size of 
Denver might well be proud. 
How it was accomplished 
‘makes interesting reading. 
During the latter part of 
1923 it was decided to make 
a special drive during the 
coming year to reduce the 
number of local accidents in- 
volving A.R.E. trucks. The 
Denver people held a meet- 
‘ing and each routeman prom- 
‘ised to do his best to keep his 
record clear during 1924. 
| How they succeeded is shown 
by the charts reproduced 
elsewhere on this page. 
These charts were kept 
‘posted at prominent places 
in the local depot to keep up 
the enthusiasm that had been 
aroused. ‘There were two of 
them — one containing the 
roster of Denver’s twenty- 
one chauffeurs and the other 
for the thirty-four drivers of 
horse-drawn vehicles. At the termina- 
‘tion of each month every driver who had 
not been involved in an accident was 
credited with 100 per cent after his name. 
_ Accommittee of three vehicle men was 
appointed to decide in case of an accident 
what percentage the driver involved 
Should be penalized. Their decision, of 
course, was based upon the seriousness of 
the accident and the extent to which the 
‘driver was responsible, and their findings 
Were subject to the approval of officials 
lin charge at Denver. PL ete 
As the charts show, there were only 


1924 Record for Denver 


two chauffeurs and one driver who were 
responsible in any way for an accident 
during 1924, and the total payments for 


CHAUFFEURS ACCIDENT RECORD 


- BE 100 Per Cent CAREFUL - 
~ BE 100 PERCENT CAREFUL - 


* AVOID ACCIDENTS 


3 


DRIVERS 
« 


Chauffeurs 


the year on Release 
Form Number 439 
amounted toonly 
S27 O0os1s. it) sany: 
wonder that our 
Denver force feels 
proud of this record, or that they issue 
this friendly challenge? 

“While we are perhaps a little con- 
ceited, we do not believe there is another 
office in the country in a city of 200,000 
population or over, where traffic condi- 
tions are comparable to those of Denver, 
that can show a better record. Indeed, 


Drwers 


we should like to hear about the organ- 
ization that made a better record dur- 
ing 1924.” While the Denver officials 
share in this pride, they ac- 
credit their fine showing en- 
tirely to their vehicle men. 
This is what General Agent 
i Cs North has te say on 
that score: 

“Our success in reducing 
street accidents is due to 
the fact that we have on our 
wagons and motor trucks a 
bunch of good fellows who 
are careful, competent and 
loyal. From the beginning 
of the contest each one of 
these men did his best to 
keep his record 100 per cent, 
and I might add that those 
who failed in maintaining the 
100 per cent throughout the 
entire year were not neces- 
sarily careless—they just had 
a little hard luck. 

“We expect our record for 
1925 to be even better than 
for 1924.” 

Denver is located in the 
Colorado Division, in charge 
of Superintendent F. O. Reed, 
and no doubt Mr. Reed was 
glad to be included in the 
picture on this page with 
the men who reflected so 
creditably upon his organ- 
ization. 


1924 Record for Denver * * * 


Tit for Tat 


“You simply can’t find a maid who is 
honest. That one you recommended just 
left suddenly and took with her nine of 
my towels.” 

“What kind were they?” 

“They were those Pullman car towels 
which I brought back from my trip.”’— 
Union News Co. Bulletin. 
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Goop ‘FELLOWSHIP 


Te Men’s Club of the GET-TOGETHERS of the AMERICAN RAILWAY “FAMILY” present at the February 


i i i ti t Grand Rapids. 
ene iar Dees HERE and THERE THROUGHOUT the SYSTEM General Manager G. T. 


ment held a banquet in the Carlin and Superintendent 
Betsy Ross room of the new and mag- was conducted for the first time. T. G. Hives were out-of-town guests and 
nificent Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Thurs- Grand Rapids Rallies the former presented “Daddy” Chas. F. 
day evening, February 5th. More than There were about 120 express people Reed, General Agent at Grand Rapids, 
150 members and in- with a 50-year service 


vited guests were pres- 
ent. President Cowie, 
the guest of honor, 
was introduced by 
Vice-President Lutz 
and received an ova- 
tion. He was listened 
to with close attention 
by the assembled din- 
ers. Beyond, within a 
radius of many miles, 
our president reached 
a larger, though invis- 
ible audience, his ad- 
dress having been 
broadcast by Station 
WIP, Gimbel Broth- 
ers. Mr. Cowie’s ad- 
dress, though chiefly 
intended for express- 
men, touched upon a 
number of points of interest 
to the general public, notably 
his statement in reference to 
the waste of material in shop, 
factory and office, as well as 
the waste of food in the mod- 
ern home. He declared for a and a local bank official made 
cessation of waste of time and v& : : ao an interesting talk. Includ- 
energy among workers and ? dies Pa se Saw. &, ing General Manager Beckner 
pointed out that the oppor- i gee . a ee TF -— and Superintendent Calkins, 
tunities for employees were there were about seventy-five 
greater at the present time in attendance. 
than ever before. 
After the dinner the guests 
were entertained by a number 
of interesting vaudeville acts, 
and the affair was proclaimed 
a great success by all partici- 
pating. 


San Antonio Celebrates 


medal. An interesting 
feature of the meeting 
was the singing of a 
parody on ‘“Memo- 
ries” that had been 
written to express the 
loyalty of the Grand 
Rapids force to their 
chieftain. 


Southern Indiana 


People Meet 


The Southern Indi- 
ana Division Right 
Way Club, composed 
of employees at La- 
fayette, Logansport, 
Frankfort, Noblesville, 
Tipton, Lebanon and 
Crawfordsville, held 
its second meeting in 
February. The Elks Lodge of 
Crawfordsville donated the use 
of their rooms for the occasion. 
The secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce deliv- 
ered an address of welcome 


Lansing Holds Dance 
About a hundred A. R. E. 
employees and their guests 
attended a dance in the Wo- 
men’s Clubhouse at Lansing, 
Mich.,on February 10th. There 
were many guests present from 
our Offices in other cities, anda 
dinner served to them was but 
one of many manifestations of 
Lansing hospitality. 


Maryland People Want 
to Keep Banner 
A meeting at Cumberland 
recently was considered the 
most successful ever held in 
the Maryland Division, partly 
due to the fact that the Divi- 
sion won the banner for claim 
The prize was the one of- reduction in the last quarter 
fered for Class A offices in the Af the dinner of our Philadelphia accountants. President Cowie appears first orelj7e: Including Superin- 
Southwest Departments. San  toleft of flag, seated between General Manager Hickey and Vice-President Lutz tendent H. E. Huff, there were 
Antonio was the third office to At the February meeting of our Grand Rapids people, which was featured 34 expressmen present, all of 
win it in the Southwest, Hous- by presentation of a service medal to General Agent Reed whom seemed imbued with 


ton having earned the honor in inati ve the) 
1973 an i Shree in 1922, When San Antonio expressmen celebrated their winning of a first prize in the determination to ha 


h ‘ . the Travelers Cheque Campaign Division retain possession of 
the year in which the contest the banner permanently. 


About eighty express people 
gathered at San Antonio, Tex- 
as, recently, to celebrate the 
winning by that office of a 
first prize in the ‘Travelers 
Cheque Campaign for 1924. 
General Agent W. H. Brown 
was toastmaster, and Superin- 
tendent C. N. Campbell was 
present to compliment the 
San Antonio force. 
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OUR ‘PRIZE-WINNING SUPERINTENDENTS 


since THE MESSENGER last pub- 

lished the pictures of prize-winning 
superintendents in the Prize Division 
Contest, and we now pursue our precedent 
—this time for the year 1924. 

As one of our prize winners intimated 
when he sent us his photo, this plan 
might almost seem to “‘glorify” the heads 
of Prize Divisions and infer that they won 
the banner in each instance single-handed, 
when as a matter of 
fact it was the or- « 
ganizations behind 
the superintendents 
that did the trick. 

Admitting that to 
be true, we could not 
very well publish the 
pictures of all the 
members in each 
Prize Division, and 
sO we accomplish our 
purpose by publish- 
ing the photo of the 
division head as 
merely representa- 
tive of his organiza- 
tion. In other words, 
each picture on this 
page reflects credit 
upon the entire or- 
ganization in some 
particular division, 
for all of the members 
of that division had a 
share in placing their 
Superintendent 
among the winners. 

One of the striking b . 
features of the Con- 4 
test during 1924 was | 
the eon of the Lou- Se 
isiana Division, in 
charge of E. C. Berry. 
For the second successive year it won 
permanent possession of the Prize Banner 
by leading for three quarters or four- 
month periods, the Ist, 3rd and 4th. 
And it also hung up the record of having 
won the banner for seven out of a possible 
twelve quarters since the Prize Contest 
was inaugurated at the beginning of 1922, 
for it had won in the last quarter of that 
year and in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd quarters 
of 1923. 

Another unique thing about the results 
of the Contest for 1924 was the fact that 
the banner awarded in the Western De- 
partments was won in each quarter by a 
different one of the four divisions that 
comprise the North Pacific Department, 
under EK. M. Whittle, making that the 
first general manager’s territory to mo- 
nopolize the banner for an entire year. 

Other divisions also turned in some 
excellent records, and one of the most 
gratifying things about the results is the 
number of divisions that maintained a 
ratio of less than ‘“‘one claim per thousand 
shipments handled” during the full four- 


ae fleeting year has passed 


J. J. Dowling © 


Ante Hammell 


——— 


month periods which gave them the banner. 
For instance, during the entire fourth 
quarter the Montana Division’s ratio was 
.39, less than half the ‘fone per thousand’’ 
that was once set as a goal for the entire 
Company. 

Incidentally, the method of determining 
the winning divisions in the Contest dur- 
ing 1925 has been changed. Hereafter 
the comparison to show the greatest 
reduction in claims will be made not 


A. B. Scruggs EE. E. Westfall 


F.W. Hargrave 


J. G. Johnston E. E. Hom 


% 


W. Ralesion 


y 


H.C. Berry 


against the record for the corresponding 
quarter in the preceding year, but against 
the lowest record for the corresponding 
quarter in any of the three years past in 
which the Contest has been conducted. 
This will prevent a division making a high 
score (or percentage of reduction) because 
it had a poor showing during the same 
period of the previous year. 

The winning divisions for the four 
quarters of 1924 were as follows: 


Ist QUARTER 
Division and Head Ratio of Decrease 


Delaware-Chesapeake, W. 


Ela ih.) «Ay eat seat cee SIFT. 
Cent. Minn. & Dakota, J. G. 

Pol StOn. ses spate soit. eon Be) ie 
Loursiatia; BCs Betry...c425.. 3%,26% 
Pamlico, W. Egleston......... 28.45% 
Seattle, F. W. Hargrave....... 36.36% 

2ND QUARTER 
Western N. Y., F. E. Matthews 39.97% 
Western Wisc., E. E. Westfall. 38.6 % 
Louisiana, B.C. Berry........ 49.26% 
Seminole, W. Buckner........ . 44.35% 
Orcecon, Fi, Vic onvith vo, co 25.86% 


3RD QUARTER 


Division and Head Ratio of Decrease 


butalopys |, Dowling, <0... .. 4% 
Senos (s...U, Curtiss, 2... -21.3°% 
ee eatoas elect, FOUN sist 31.06%, 
Pamlico, W. Egleston...+..... 40.0 % 

Wash., Alaska, Yukon, E. A. 
Rigiteyeeee.... cere ee OOn 8% 

47H QUARTER 

Marylandebe Eo Fate. 7... 58.91% 

Cent. Minn. & Dakota, J. G. 
Johnston 41.1 % 

* Louisiana, 

E.C.Ber- 
Te tes 50% 

Suwanee, 

A. 

Seruggs.... 33.54% 

Montana, 

Aner Li 
| Hammell 27.78% 

Rae x * x 
H. M. Smith Our 1924 


Perishable Traffic 


According to a re- 
port issued by the 
oliice- of Genera! 
Manager of Trans- 
portation D. 'T. Mer- 
vine, Chicago, 12,824 
cars of perishables 
were handled in re- 
frigerator cars by the 
American Railway 
Express Company 
during the year 1924, 
of which 11,499 were 
straight carloads. 'The 
remaining 1325 cars 
were handled as 
L.C.L. business, but 
do not include L.C.L. 
“traffic in established 

L.C.L. refrigerators 
operating from Chicago and St. Louis to 
New York and Boston. 


A tabulation in the report shows that 
there were as many as fourteen commodi- 
ties in which there was a traffic of a hun- 
dred or more cars. These are as follows: 


H. E. Huff 


E. A. Muncey 


Berries: 5352 Vegetables. ... .234 
Might term. . lid eePoultrys.. ome 24: 
Cherries......1071 Cantaloupes ...218 
NMleatis.; a1 300 > neparapus.. = e209 
DCA ec deed ead: D5 Se vshees ae ae, LOS 
Grapes. sass 320m Cucumbers. a t19 
Spinach........267 Cream and milk107 


As compared with the figures for 1923, 
seven of these commodities showed a 
more or less substantial gain, while the 
other seven, notably poultry, vegetables, 
oysters and grapes, showed decreases. 
The total carloads handled in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1923, however, showed a total 
increase of 1547 cars. 


Melvin A. Atkins, Gen’! Cashier 
Boston, Mass. 
53 yrs., 3 mos. 


John Joseph Collins, Train Agent 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
52 yrs., 8 mos. 


Henry Heberling, Waybi/] Clerk 
Rochester, N. Y. 
51 yrs., 5 mos. 


Philip H. McManus, Routeman 
New York, N. Y. 
58 yrs., 3 mos. 


Albert R. Wendell, Messenger 


Boston, Mass. 
51 yrs., 3 mos. 


a 7 
Owen McGrath, Spec’! Representative 


Chicago, Il. 
50 yrs., 6 mos. 


George A. Billings, Collector 
Boston, Mass. 
50 yrs., 2 mos 


Richard Phillips Dodd, Claim Adjuster 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 yrs., 5 mos. 


Robert Long, Value Clerk 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
51 yrs., 3 mos. 


Henry D. W. Morris, Traffic Agent 
Boston, Mass, 
51 yrs., 6 mos. 


George Lee Barkley, Information Clerk 
Chicago, III. 
51 yrs., 11 mos. 


Charles Fargo Reed, General Agent 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
56 yrs., 2 mos. 


7 IF TY-ONI 


Who Are Still Adir 


George D. Bossard, Cashier 
Pittston, Pa 
53 yrs., 6 mos 


“Pensioners Wh 


Men who have been : 
with 50 years or more | 


Francis Adams Brooklyn, N. 
~~ Charles I. Allen Danbury, Co! 

Edward H. Evans, Messenger Wm. H. Farrell, Messenger Wm. C. Archdale Framingham, Mz 
Boston, Mass White Hall, N. Y. I. E. Atherton St. Paul, Mi: 
52 yrs., 3 mos. 51 yrs., 4 mos. F. O. Barrett Belmont, Mz 
Edward Bateman Toledo, O) 

Henry E. Beach New Britain, Co: 

Wm. J. Bridgeman Chicago, 

F. H. Brown Nashville, Tei 
J. L. Brown Peoria, | 
Patrick R. Burns Jacksonville, F | 

George J. Campbell Dorchester, Mz 

Joseph S. Caskey Baltimore, \ 

John T. Clark Chicago, 

Wm. I. Coleman Richmond, ' 

John O. Dolson Columbus, O 

Elisha Dyer Washington, D. 


Walter H. Lovell, Routeman 
New York, N. Y. 


George T. Everett 
F. C. Fargo 


Hackettstown, N 


John C. McCullough, Platform Man Indianapolis, I: 


New York, N. Y. 


52 yrs., 2 mos. 52 yrs., 11 mos. George W. Fernald West Roxbury, M: 
Henry P. Goodell Decatur, 
John H. Gouldsboro E. Providence, R 
Homer C. Hacock Long Beach, Ca 
Wm. A. Hauser Morehead City, N. | 
Wm. H. Herron Wilkinsburg, | 
Benjamin F. Hill Lima, O 


Chas. W. Howe East Weymouth, M: 
Loyal P. Hulburd Los Angeles, Cz 
Hughes Hulsizer 


Joseph Milton Ritchie, Foreman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
51 yrs., 10 mos. 


Randolph C. Pearsons, Clerk 
Buffalo, N. Y 
53 yrs., 7 mos 


& 


a 
Charles M. Fargo, Statemenr Clerk 
Springfield, Ill. 
53 yrs., 6 mos. 


Michael J. Carius, Clerk €. C. Davis, Spec'/ Claim Investigator 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Il 
52 yrs., 9 mos 53 yrs., 10 mos. 


me Mr, Per Pf 
Charles Gilbert Stearns, Co/lector Truman Newton Edgell, Agent William Riley Buckmaster, Claim Agent ue 
Waterloo, Iowa San Angelo, Texas St. Louis, Mo. a tel 5 

54 yrs., 6 mos. 56 yrs., 4 mos. 50 yrs., 10 mos. bs 


DETERANS 


fter Fifty Years or 


ous Service 


ceived Medals 


ince July 1, 1918, 
at date of pension 


John L. Clark, Superintendent 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
57 yrs., 9 mos. 


Alex. J. Brophy, Clerk Addison C. Brown, Messenger 
Jersey City, N. J. Boston and New York 
53 yrs., 9 mos. 52 yrs. 


futchinson Boston, Mass. 

. Kelly Downers Grove, III. ; Age Z 
casure Bedford, Pa. Edward Federer, Vehicle Inspector Milton Fritz, Messenger Charles E. Goodrich, Paymaster Harry Hartline, Routeman 
Littl Cincinnats, Ohio ee ee Ben om Baio Ma 
A. Masker Orange, N. J. a : % : re : ws ; 
cCarthy Washington, D. C. 

J. McClain Narberth, Pa. 

Miehan Troy, N. Y. 

Mioorehouse Philadelphia, Pa. |} ||}  ##§§§ $e 

Morrissey Peoria, IIl. 

; H. Nixon Dorchester, Mass. 

ONeill San Francisco, Calif. 

D. Palmer Salamanca, N. Y. 

ardue New Orleans, La. 

. Ragsdale Milan, Tenn. 

s Scott Zanesville, Ohio 

. Shepard Pawtucket, R. I. 

>. Smith East Orange, N. J. 


Stetter, Sr. 
.. Thompson 


Bellevue, Ky. 


Harwood, Upper Darby, Pa. 
‘hompson Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 


‘rainor New York City 
Van Deusen Waterbury, Conn. 
. Wagner Albany, N. Y 
W. Washburn Taunton, Mass. 
Vebb, Sr. Morehead, N. C. 
. Wescott Green Bay, Wisc. 
A. Willoughby Bedford, Pa. 


Lorenzo A. Hamlin, Chief Spec’! Rep 


Chicago, II. 
53 yrs. 


Hugh McGovern, Routeman 
New York, N. Y 
52 yrs., 6 mos. 


George K. Stannard, Clerk 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
53 yrs., 5 mos. 


Frederick Foster Harris, Agent 
Mattoon, III. 
51 yrs., 6 mos. 


David McClure, Money Clerk 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
52 yrs., 6 mos. 


Francis C. McKenna, Routeman 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
51 yrs., 8 mos. 


Archbald McDermid, Genera/ Agent 
Worcester, Mass. 
$1 yrs., 9 mos. 


t 


Charles F. Warner, Messenger John J. Whalen, Watchman 
Western Connecticut Division New York, N. Y. 
50 yrs., 9 mos. $1 yrs. 


Henry A. Wiedenman, Claim Investigator 


New York, N. Y¥. 
53 yrs., 7 mos. 


Sol. H. Kaufman, Ass’t No Mark Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 


Willis Stone Johnson, Claim Agent 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
51 yrs., 3 mos. 51 yrs 


William Courtney Hinsdale, Clerk 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
55 yrs., 8 mos. 


ser- ‘AY ¥ hs Bs 
MS & 
ssi Robert Arthur Buckner, Supt Nicholas Van Sant, Clerk Robert B. Firth, Spec’I Accountant Edward Ga re Bosinasworts, Acct John ethics isaae Fesiaie UU 
{ Roanoke, Va. Washington, D.C. Philadelphia, Pa attanooga, Tenn. ew York, N. Y. 
- 52 yrs., 3 mos. 53 yrs., 7 mos. 53 yrs., 3 mos. 


52 yrs., 7 mcs. 


50 yrs., 6 mos. 
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Delivering the Goods 
A RECENT editorial in the Boston Post, entitled, ““They 


Still Live,” declared that the express companies in the 
United States, despite the predictions of the more enthu- 
siastic proponents of parcel post, are still very far from being 
out of business. The editorial also enumerated various advan- 
tages of Express Service to the public and then concluded thus: 
“Moral: you cannot kill a utility that ‘delivers the goods.’ ” 
As far as the attitude of the American Railway Express 
Company is concerned, the Post struck a keynote, and in this 
connection we quote from President Cowie’s message to our 
organization when he was elected to his present office: 

“No public carrier could long outlive its usefulness,” said 
Mr. Cowie. “Without the good will and patronage of the 
American people the American Railway Express Company could 
not survive, and the merit of our service is the only true basis 
on which we can ever hope to deserve that endorsement.” 

In other words, the American Railway Express Company has 
been quite content to rest its fate on the truth of the moral 
drawn by the Post, and, with our confidence in the ability and 
desire of our organization “‘to deliver the goods,” there should 
be no hesitation about continuing to do so. 


Effective Thinking 


In a recent number of ‘“The Credit Letter,” published by the 
employees of the Chicago Regional Accounting Department, 
C. H. Scholle of the Express Receipts Office draws a vivid word 
picture of a child about to be run down by a motorist at the 
mercy of a freshly sprinkled street. 

One of three persons standing on the curb exclaimed, “My 
God, look at that!”” Another said nothing and was apparently 
unable to do a thing, while the third said nothing also, but 
poe forward, caught the child in his arms and leaped to 
safety. 

“These three persons,” said Mr. Scholle, “‘represent true 
types of the average thinkers of today. The first received a 
clear impression of the impending disaster, but did not compre- 
hend the action necessary to save the child. The second was 
slow to grasp the situation and therefore unable to act, while the 
third was of the rare type who observes and can act on the spur 
of the moment. 

“So it is in the business world. One must often observe, know 
what to do, and be able to do it without deliberation, or his 
comprehension is of the slightest value.” 
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Claim Ratio of Prize Divisions 


As our readers know, “fone claim or less per thousand ship- 
ments handled” has been the goal of our entire system for some 
time, and in this connection it is interesting to note that the 
average ratio obtained by our Prize Divisions during 1924 
more than reached that goal. 

During the entire year of 1923 the winning superintendents’ 
territories failed to maintain an average ratio even as good as 
“one or less claim per thousand shipments handled.” ‘To be 
more exact, their average ratio for the year was 1.10. 

During the year 1924, however, the Prize Divisions had an 
average ratio of .93 of acclaim per thousand shipments. In other 
words, in the slogan reading, ‘‘one claim or less ” they 

ave the fourth word a real significance. 

Not all of the Prize Divisions had a ratio of less than one claim 
per thousand shipments, but two of them did so for two different 
quarters and five of them for one quarter each. Be that as it 
may, the significant thing is that the Prize Divisions have 
demonstrated the task before us is not insurmountable. If they 
can average less than one claim per thousand shipments, so can 
the entire system. It can be done! 


The Danger of Departmentalization 


One of Murphy’s ‘“‘Toots and Casper” cartoons shows the 
latter phoning the telephone company regarding his bill for 
service. He is referred from department to department until 
he finally explodes with wrath. Giving up in disgust, he finds 
this note from his wife on the piano: “I have gone over to 
mother’s. Let me know when you have finished phoning.” 

While this cartoon, which was called to our attention by 
one of our general managers, singles out with its finger of accu- 
sation the telephone company, passing the buck is one of the 
pet irritations of the public in its dealing with the average cor- 
poration. A high degree of departmentalization makes this 
difficult to overcome. Nevertheless, when a patron seeks infor- 
mation or satisfaction, the expressman who is really interested 
in his job will strive to see that the patron either gets what he 
wants or is put in touch with the right party, and not directed 
up some blind alley. 


WOODEN 

TO BUY A CIGAR. HAVE YOU AS MUCH 
INFLUENCE AS A WOODEN INDIAN? IF 50 
USE IT TO GET THAT NEW SHIPPER. — Branke] 


INDIAN WILL INFLUENCE YOU 


A searching question and a challenging appeal by Driver Wm. 
Brankel, of St. Louis 


ye et 
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Wrist EXPRESSMEN ARE SDoinGc HERE and THERE 


A Business-Getter at Summit 


HE chap in the accompanying pic- 
: | ture, F. J. Lally, looks rather young 
but for all that he’s none the less capa- 
le in conducting the Company’s agency 
t Summit, N. J., nor in rendering efficient 
ervice to the various patrons of his office. 
That the S. A. Lally Co., whose name 
ppears on the window in the background 
ff the picture, is one of these patrons is 
mly a guess, but certainly our Summit 
gent is enough of a “‘business-getter” to 
olicit successfully from a concern which 
ears the same mame as his own and may 
e, for all we know, related in some way 
0 him. He proved that some time ago 
then he solicited a shipment from a local 
orist. 
_ This florist had six crates of orchids, val- 
ed at $3000, to go to Boston. For safety 
nd economy, as the shipper thought, 
| was planned to send them the entire 
istance by motor truck. But Agent 
ally finally convinced the florist that 
‘Xpress would be more economical and 
illy as safe, if not more so. The charges 
o the shipment amounted to $45.98, 
oston and return, which represented a 
tving to the shipper of $129.02. That 
je shipper was satisfied with the safety 
| Express was indicated by a letter in 
hich he wrote to Agent Lally: ‘Not a 
pt broken or a single flower bruised.” 


* * * 


A Live Wire at Portland 


'OHE Portland Electric Power Com- 
IL pany of that city, Oregon, maintains 
ibranch express office whose chief attri- 
lite might be spelled with the initials of 
Jat company—P. E. P. A pamphlet 
jaced in the street cars operated by the 
fympany called the attention of the pub- 
|; to the convenience of this branch ex- 
less office, while a neat sign hanging 


C. W. Wertz 


= = 


F. J. Lally, Agent at Summit, N. J. 


from the ceiling of the Company’s waiting 
room did the same. 

Down at the bottom of all this was the 
A. R. E. representative in charge of the 
branch express office—a very live wire. 
His name is not Copper, as you might 
expect a live wire in a power company’s 
office to be called, but C. W. Wertz, and 
he looks very much like the gentleman 
in the accompanying picture. 


* ** * 


A negro was trying to saddle a mule. 
“Does that beast ever kick you?” asked 
a bystander. 

“No, sar, boss, he don’t nevah kick 
me, but he frequent kicks where Ah jes’ 
been.” —The Gleaner. 


Where Are the Stock 
Yards ? 


It has been suggested that the 
MESSENGER broadcast the fact that 
the National Stock Yards are lo- 


cated at East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Some expressmen are apparently of 
the opinion that shipments ad- 
dressed to “National Stock Yards, 
Illinois,’ should go to Chicago, 
whereas it is the Union Stock Yards 
that are located at the latter city. 


A 100 Per Cent E. M. B. A. Family 


E have heard of the office that has 

a 100 per cent E. M. B. A. member- 
ship, and now there has come to our 
attention a family in our Southern De- 
partment that makes the same claim. 
It is the Oglesby family at Richmond, 
Ky., in which father, M. Oglesby, and 
three sons, L., H. and M. each have a 
$1000 policy. 


* * * 


His Job Keeps Him on Trip 


Bes DUB, one of our messengers 
on the New York Central Lines be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo, was once 
regarded in the wrestling world as a mat 
artist extraordinary. 


In his prime Dub weighed 122 to 128 
pounds and was never defeated by a man 
of his own weight. On the other hand, he 
won matches with an opponent 40 pounds 
heavier. 


His hardest match was with “Young” 
Beall, whom he defeated, despite a 12- 
pound disadvantage, by two out of three 
falls in a bout that lasted 5 hours and 30 
minutes, which was a record-breaker for 
endurance. 


Dub had been a printer by trade when 
he became an express messenger. Though 
it is some years since he left the ring, he 
can still give a good account of himself 
in a tussle with the best of them. He is a 
little heavier now. but keeps in trim by 
wrestling boxes on his run. 


Frank has developed a number of 
youngsters in the game, and has been 
instructor of wrestling at the Municipal 
Gymnasium in Cleveland and at the 
Olympia Athletic Club. All of which 
indicates that there is nothing in a name. 
Incidentally, he was never ‘‘dubbed”’ with 
a nickname, for he always made good. 


Frank E. Dub, who finds his job as 
messenger a good muscle builder 
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THEFTS OF EXPRESS SVATTER 
CMavE A FEDERAL OFFENSE 


as the “Carlin Act,” all pilfering 
or theft of express matter in transit 
is an offense against the Government and 
can be prosecuted in the Federal courts. 

Formerly, the act was limited in its 
application to ‘Unlawful breaking of 
seals of railroad cars containing interstate 
or foreign shipments, or baggage or arti- 
clesin process of transportation in interstate 
shipment, and the felonious transporta- 
tion of such freight or express packages or 
baggage or articles therefrom into another 
district of the United States, and the 
felonious possession or reception of the 
same.” 

The amendment, which is now also the 
law of the land, increases the scope of 
the act by making it a Federal offense for 
any one to “‘steal or unlawfully take, carry 
away or conceal or by fraud or deception 
obtain from any railroad car, station 
house, platform, depot, wagon or automo- 
bile, truck or other vehicle . . . with intent 
to convert to his own use any goods or 
chattels moving as or which are a part 
of or which constitute an interstate or 
foreign shipment of freight or express.” 

The amendment also applies to baggage 
and involves the receiver of stolen goods, 
as well as the thief. In fact, each inter- 
state movement of such goods unlawfully 
taken will be considered a separate offense, 
the penalty for which is specified as ‘“‘not 
more than $5000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years, or both.” 

The amendment specifies that the “sta- 
tion house, platform, depot, wagon, auto- 
mobile, truck or other vehicle” referred 
to are those of “any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation having in his’ or its 
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Who said the Easter Bunny doesn’t lay eggs? 


custody any freight, express, goods, etc., 
moving interstate or abroad.” 

An important feature of the law is that 
the waybill of a shipment will be accepted 
as “‘prima facie evidence” of the place 
from which and to which shipment or 
shipments in question were made. 

The amendment will be of great help 
to our special agents in prosecuting thefts 
of express matter wherever they occur, 
whether in transit by railroad, passing 
through our terminals or being picked up 
or delivered by our vehicles. 


Agent Makes Good the Slogan 


At Orbiston, Ohio, a mining community 
with a population of only 150 to 175 
people, Agent James McNamee sold 
26 Money Orders during the month 
of January last—one for every business 
day in the month if we make allowances 
for four Sundays and one holiday. More- 
over, this record was achieved despite a 
depression in the local mining activities. 

Agent McNamee is an old hand at pro- 
moting Money Order sales. When he was 
agent at Jobs, Ohio, in 1911 and 1912, he 
took so much of this business away from 
the Post Office that government inspec- 
tors were sent to Jobs to see why their 
business had dwindled so. 

McNamee says that if he had a larger 
population to draw from, he would try 
to sell a Money Order every hour instead 
of, as the slogan puts it, ‘one a day.” 
But he’s not complaining about his oppor- 
tunities. On the contrary, he promises to 
increase his sales to three a day when 
work picks up locally. 


* * * 


All States But Three Have 
Authorized New Intrastate Rates 

Agents of the company everywhere saw 
to it last month that the new express 
charges were put into effect on the first of 
March, as ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Every office was prepared for this im- 
portant change through the efficient work 
of our Traffic Department, which pro- 
vided every office with the proper tariffs. 
Many inquiries were received from the 
public and information readily given by 
employees of the company. 

Shortly after the March issue of the 
MESSENGER was out, the situation regard- 
ing intrastate rates was clarified by the 
addition of a great many more states, 
whose authorities had authorized the 
application of the new rates on all bus- 
iness moving within the state boundaries 
in each case. 

The new rates now apply intrastate in 
all states with the exception of three— 
Idaho, Texas and Wisconsin. 
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Hospitality 
and 


Happiness 


“Love is but a little thing— 
It looks just like a lizard; 

It curls its tail upon its back 
And crawls into your gizzard.” 


Dere Fellas: 


As u hav likly herd b 4 Love is whot 
maks th world go round. At least it maks 
yore hed go round til u r so dizzy u cant 
sea things lik u due afterwards. That is th 
kind of love that has 2 due with th femails 
of both sexes. Th other kind of love maks 
th world go round but dont blind u. In 
fact it opens up yore eyes sos u r awlways 
lookin for improvements. That is th love 
for ls work. Either kind of love dont awl- 
ways run smoothly. Their is awlways th 
ups & downs & bad detours. 


At times ls work gets tiresum but if u 
love it yore desire 2 due grater things wil 
cum bak with renude strength & u may 
achieve a grate master peice. As u lern 2 
love yore work it wil cease 2 get tiresum. 
Love of th task, not th clock, measures th 
hours of a reel mans job. 


Service is supplying sum human need & 
as service is awl we hav 2 sell we must love 
hr. work 2 love hr. fella men or vice versa. 
Love, sympathy, thoughtfulness, kindli- 
ness & service can awl b put into a lot 
shipment & b billed Hospitality. Hospi- 
tality is th spinal cord of salesmanship & if 
we r 2 succeed in sellin hr. service we must 
practice it. Most of th publick r tired, 
hurried & trubled with cares. Th 1 thing 
that is welcum & refreshin 2 them is Hos- 
pitality. Naturally peeple wil go 2 th 
place where they r shure 2 receive it. 


Hospitality & Happiness r lik 2 sheep. 
Where 1 coe th other follows. Therefore 
if we r 2 hav hr. share of happiness we 
must b frendly & helpful 2 awl hr. fella 
men. As th Messenger has sed, 2 hav 
frends b 1. Tri 2 spread sunshine & knot 
gloom along yore path & i am shure life 
wil b mor wurth th livin for both u & th 
peeple u cum in contact with. If ur 1 of 
th crepe hangin class why knot due th job 
rite & go into the poison booze business. 

Remember their is kno love nor hospi- 
tality on th rode 2 Hades. 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 


P. S. i hav awlways poked harmless fun 
at Kentucky but if u sea sum reel hospi- 
tality go 2 “Kaintuk” where th kernel is 
in th corn & th “corn” is in th Colonel. 


J. F. H. 
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protect no one 
against the 
loss of personal 
money 


Only known criminals fear the 
“Deadlines” of the police. The word 
has no terror for pickpockets or occa- 
sional pilferers who are the cause of 
the greatest number of personal money 
losses. Working on the street, in sta- 
tions, or wherever there are crowds, 
these sneak thieves operate quickly 
and well—leaving their victims helpless 
of any redress. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are the only protecting ‘‘Deadlines.”’ A 
crook wants cash not Travelers Cheques. 
If your cheques are stolen or you lose them 
you simply report to the nearest American 
Express office and your loss has immediate 
attention. 


Think of American Express Travelers 
Cheques, and use them, not only in traveling 
| but to safeguard your personal money wher- 
ever you are. 


Over $30,000,000 in travelers cheques were 
used last year by non-travelers. $150,000,000 
were bought by tourists, motorists and busi- 
ness men traveling in this country. $120,- 
000,000 were carried abroad. 


| American Express Travelers Cheques are 
| the best known and most serviceable form 
| of insured money in the world. They are 
| acceptable everywhere—good anywhere. 


| Besides, to carriers of American Express 
Travelers Cheques is extended the helpful 
personal service of experienced and locally 
well-known men in more than 26,700 Express 
_ Offices in the United States and Canada, as 
well as everywhere abroad. 


_ This service is most appreciated in crises, 
_ such as loss of funds, accidents, or other emer- 
gencies of the stranger in a strange place. 


Issued in convenient leather wallets in 
amounts of $10, $20, $50 and $100, Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques are easy 
to obtain, easy to use, and ease all fear 
of the safety of your money. The cost 
is only 75 cents for $100. 

FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and 
itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department. 


American 

_Express 

Travelers 
_ Cheques 


== 


Deadlines) 
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The CADVERTISING °BEHIND 
CAMEXcO ‘TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


an advertisement of American Ex- 

press Travelers Cheques now appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Literary Digest, the National Geographic, 
the Nation’s Business, Travel, and other 
magazines. The American Express Com- 
pany advertises its Travelers Cheques in 
periodicals throughout the travel season, 
and some idea of the aid which this gives 
salesmen may be gained from the state- 
ment that the combined circulation of the 
magazines named above is 5,000,000, 
with an estimated number of readers of 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000—one 
adult out of every three or four in the 
country! 


[: an adjoining column is reproduced 


No less important than advertising’s 
work in bringing in sales from prospects 
which salesmen would never reach is its 
work in preparing the banker, hotel- 
keeper or prospective traveler for the 
salesman’s call. The person called on 
probably already knows what Travelers 
Cheques are, and in a general way of their 
advantages. He is more ready to receive 
the salesman, and already has a feeling 
of confidence in his product from having 
seen it so many times advertised. Adver- 
tising makes it easier for the salesman to 
get in to see people and to sell them after- 
ward, and it saves the salesman’s time 
by removing much necessity for explana- 
tion. 


Looking Forward to This 
Year’s World Cruise 


During April most of the four hundred 
and fifty Americans who sailed from New 
York on the Belgenland last November 
for a cruise around the world will be 
returning to their homes and telling all 
their friends what a wonderful time they 
had. Their return will be featured in 
local newspapers; their expressions on the 
pleasures of traveling and their opinion 
of American Express cruise management 
will both be news. Almost as much local 
interest will be aroused as over their de- 
parture four months ago. 

Then will be an excellent opportunity 
for securing names of persons interested 
in this year’s cruise, and of getting in the 
preliminary work which will assure that 
they will travel with the Express Com- 
pany. Once again the American Express 
will have joint charge with the Red Star 
Line of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company of sending the Belgen- 
land around the world, and once again, 
in all probability, the Belgenland will 
remain the largest ship ever to circum- 
navigate the globe. 

Printed matter and prices will be ready 
shortly, but meanwhile offices having 
interested prospects should lose no time 
in communicating with the Travel De- 
partment, New York, which can supply 
them with sufficient information to an- 
swer early questions. The sailing date will 
be in November, which has always proved 
the most satisfactory time. 


* * * 


We Believe They’re Right 


According to a pamphlet issued by 
the San Jose Poultry Yards, San Jose, 
California, they ship chicks successfully 
anywhere within a three days’ journey 
from that place, using the regular corru- 
gated paper boxes as carriers. They do 
not use Express Service exclusively but— 
get this—they “recommend Express Ser- 
vice as being the best.” 


The Express Messenger in the 
Limelight 


The April issue of the American Maga- 
zine, just out, is of particular interest to 
express people because it contains an 
article entitled “An Express Messenger 
Never Knows What’s Coming Next.” 

This was written by Harry A. Stewart, 
staff writer, whose interview with Presi- 
dent Cowie was published in the same 
magazine several months ago and re- 
viewed at some length in the MESSENGER. 
In our May number we will describe 
Mr. Stewart’s latest article in more detail 
and are merely making mention of it here 
so that anyone who wishes to obtain a 
copy may do so while the issue of the 
magazine referred to is on the news stands. 


IF THIS BE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, HEAVEN 
PREVENT OUR RAILROADS CATCHING IT 


Copyright, 1924, New York Tribune, Inc. 


As Darling, of The New. York Tribune, views a 
much mooted question 
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Inaugural Flowers for Mrs. Coolidge 
Shipped via A. R. E. Service 


Driver P. G. Karpus 
of San Francisco re- 
ceives the balsa box 
of blossoms from 
Mrs. Easton and 
starts it on tts way 
across the country 


HE bouquet of California blossoms 
i carried by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge at 
the inauguration of the President on 
March 4th was sent to her as a gift by 
the Women’s Division of the California 
Development Association and was shipped 
across the continent by American Railway 
Express. 

The blossoms left San Francisco on the 
night of February 26th and arrived in 
Washington on the afternoon of March 
3rd, packed in a specially prepared ther- 
mos box of balsa wood. When opened, 
they were as fresh as if they had just been 
picked, according to a telegram acknowl- 
edging the gift that was received by the 
Development Association. 

The flowers were presented at the 
White House by Senator Samuel M. 
Shortridge, and the picture of him carry- 
ing the blossoms to Mrs. Coolidge was 
the first to be sent of the group of in- 
augural scenes transmitted by wire across 
the country to San Francisco. 

According to Employment Supervisor 
George Baker of San Francisco, the 
splendid time made by the shipment was 
not due to its having received any special 
service, which means, he adds, that it is 
possible for every lady as well as the first 
lady of the land, to receive California 
blossoms in perfect condition through the 
medium of express service. 


* *e * 


We Must Confess 


On page 9 of the February MESSENGER 
there was a picture of one of our route- 
men making a pickup of several negatives 
of the motion picture film “Into the Net.” 
At his side stood a shipping clerk with a 
cigarette in his mouth. 

The inevitable happened. The MEssEn- 
GER was deluged with letters from read- 
ers calling attention to the impropriety 
of smoking near highly inflammable films. 
Some of these communications were 
somewhat facetious. One man, for in- 
stance, sent us a ““No Smoking” sign on 


The California blossoms sent 
by express to Mrs. Coolidge. 
The lady is Mrs. D. E. F. 
Easton, a leader among Cali- 
fornia clubwomen 


which was pasted the offending picture 
that he had clipped from the magazine. 

“Into the Net’? seemed a fitting title. 
However, though we were caught red- 
handed, we were glad to note the alert- 
ness of our readers and also their aversion 
to seeing express shipments subjected to 
danger. Moreover, there is some conso- 
lation in the fact that the smoking was 
not being done by one of our own people. 


* * 


Johnson versus Johnson 


Having noticed in the February Mes- 
SENGER that Agent H. H. Johnson, of 
Pecos, Texas, had handled 8,000 ship- 
ments since the last claim was filed at 
that office, Agent J. E. Johnson, of Naper- 
ville, Illinois, wrote as follows: 

‘Always knew that the Johnsons were 

ood and here’s one still better. I have 
handled 12,000 shipments since the last 
claim was filed at this office.” 


* * * 


At the Pearly Gates 


According to a short poem in Pro and 
Con by General Agent W. J. Tucker, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, there’ll be no 
questions asked of the A. R. E. man who 
gets as far as the Celestial Portals. Saint 
Peter will simply say: 

“Step in, my friend, and stay with me, 
For all your hell was on earth below, 
And the service you gave was great, I 

know.” 
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Whose Loss We Regret 


RicHarp Homes, pensioner, died at 
his home at Urbana, Ind., on January 
25th, at the age of 90 years. Mr. Holmes 
was agent for the American and National 
Express Companies in various cities for 
thirty-two years previous to his retire- 
ment in 1912. 

* * * 

GeorGE WILLIAMSON, Claim Adjuster 
at Dallas, Texas, died February 11th. 
Mr. Williamson, who was 65 years of age, 
had a record of nearly fifty years of unin- 
terrupted service. Until he became ill a 
few days before his death, he had not 
missed a day at work for forty-five years. 
He started in 1880 with the Texas Express 
Company, and served later with the 
Pacific, Wells Fargo, and the A. R. E. 

* 


* * 


Ii. D. Grarr, pensioner, died at his 
home at Louisville, Ky., the early part of 
March. Mr. Graff put in practically his 
lifetime in the express business, being 
General Agent at Louisville for many 
years before his retirement. 

* * * 


An injury sustained on March 4th, 
when an automobile struck his wagon 
and knocked him from the seat, resulted 
in the death of Driver James A. McMas- 
ter of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. McMaster 
served the Fur District in that city and 
was very popular with both the fur mer 
chants and the buyers, as is evidenced by 
the fact that a purse of $225.00 was pre- 
sented by the Fur Dealers’ Association 


to his widow. 
> Spe 


PETER RASMUSSEN, pensioner, age 76, 
passed away at his home in Indianapolis, 
Ind., January 23rd. 
He entered the serv- 
ice of the American 
Express Company 
in 1878. When pen- 
sioned, in 1915, he 
held the position of 
Stable Superintend- 
ent. He was a great 
lover of _ horses, 
having been raised 
on a farm in Den- 
mark where they 
took great pride in 
fine stock. Mr. 
Rasmussen was 
known to his many 
friends as ‘‘Pete.” 

k * * 

SAMUEL CALD- 
WELL Orr, age 65, 
for the past twenty- 
six years agent at 
Monticello, Ind., died at his home in that" 
city February 10th. Mr. Orr was also 
interested in the grocery business at 
Monticello and had resided there prac 
tically his entire life. He was one of the 
most popular agents in the state. 
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The Wear on the Rails 
A CCORDING to Science and Inven- 


tion, in a double-track railway sys- 

tem running due north and south, 
there is always an indication of greater 
wear on the two outer rails, as indicated 
in the accompanying diagram. “Can you 
tell why this is so?” asks that publication 
of its readers. ‘‘And why is it that the 
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stub, representing first a northbound and 
then a southbound train, across a blotter 
moving in imitation of a sector of the 
revolving earth. “The law of inertia 
enters into it,” we guessed. 

Had it not been necessary to consider 
only tracks that run due north and south, 
we would have had an explanation that 
might have rivaled that of Science and 
Invention. Why do the outer rails show 
the greater wear? “It’s because there’s 
a natural tendency to load shipments on 
local freight and express cars on the side 
nearest the stations,’ we would have said, 
“thereby generally placing most of the 
weight on the right hand rail.” But there 
again the law of inertia would have en- 
tered into the matter. 


* * * 
Saying it in Verse 
In one or two instances the presenta- 
tion of service medals inspired the Muse 
of Poetry, and the following verse from 
the pen of a Rochester (N. Y.) express- 
man, though dedicated to Henry Heber- 


ling of that place, might well be applied 
to all of our 50-year service men: 


wear is on the two outer rails, instead of 
on one inner rail and one outer rail?” 

_ The explanation is then given as fol- 
lows: 

“The greater wear that may be ob- 
served in the outer rails of a double-track 
system running north and south is due 
to the earth’s rotation on its axis. At 
the equator the surface of the earth is 
moving eastward with a velocity of over 
a thousand miles per hour, while near 
the pole it is scarcely moving at all. 
Hence a train going north would be 
passing continually into regions of lower 
and lower velocity. As a result the east- 
*mm or outer rail (if the trains pass on the 
‘ight) would continually restrain the 
wrain’s eastward motion as it progressed 
‘urther and further north, and, conse- 
quently it would be this rail that would 
‘eceive the greatest wear. 

“For a train passing southward the 
‘Onverse is true. In this case the train 
dasses continually into regions of higher 
ind higher eastward velocity. Hence it 
vould be the western rail that would be 
orcing the train to take on the higher 
velocity of the regions into which it was 
dassing and so it would be this—again the 
suter rail—which would be worn the most.” 
_ To be frank, the editor had to study the 
xplanation given about five minutes 
yefore his unscientific mind could fully 
aep it. Asa matter of fact, it was finally 
€cessary for us to designate our paste 
sot as the north pole and move a pencil 
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He stuck to the ship when the storm 
clouds gathered, 

“Loyalty First’? was the slogan he chose; 

Through the uncertain years when com- 
rades deserted 

Our hero stood pat—to win or to lose. 


Tonight we are here to honor a hero— 

To confer upon him the G. M. degree, 

The emblem that speaks of service well 
rendered, 

The highest award of the ship A. R. E. 


* * * 


A Travelers Cheque Prospect 


“Yes, I can fix you up for California 
all right,” said the ticket agent after 
spending an hour looking up berths and 
time tables. 

“How nice.” 

“When are you going?” 

“Some day when I can afford it,” 
replied the lady. ‘“Thank you so much.” 

—Exchange. 
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Recalling Joe Bracket’s Bull 


Under the head “Plenty of Power but 
Not Much Speed,” the Hamiltonian of 
Southbridge, Mass., recently described in 
a very interesting manner what happened 
when the epizootic hit that place back 
in 1873. 

As a result of the plague not a horse in 
the neighborhood was available for use, 
and so it was that one Joe Bracket and his 
trained bull came into the limelight as 
the prime factor in transporting express. 
baggage and passengers to and fro from 
the depot. The bull had escaped the 
epidemic because Mr. Bracket resided in 
Westville. 

At train time, so goes the story, the bull 
was hitched to the Adams Express Com- 
pany’s wagon and the express taken to 
the railroad station on Crane Street. The 
Adams office was located on Central 
Street in the back end of the Hartwell 
Block, and the agent was the father of 
the George H. Hartwell, Sr.,to whom the 
MESSENGER is indebted for the above 
picture. 

Joe Bracket appears in the picture 
mentioned as the driver. With whom 
else should he entrust the reins of an ani- 
mal so valuable in time of emergency? 
The man riding on the rear of the wagon 
is Sam Rice, who later became leader of 
the notorious Waltham Band. | 

A parody which went the rounds at 
the time was: 

“Who can draw Adams’ Express? 

ely isaia the pully 


‘Because I can pull.’ ” 


Bee CHILE, 


For the Company, 


INsURANCE, $---..--------- 


vial acceptance an 
eliver the same to 


m6 0! 
(ppdny to be lial greater sam 
ng this offlce, within thirty days 


oS f 


except against loss octasioned By the public enemy. 


from this date, in a statement to 


7 _ 


Dearest or most conv 
term: e all liability of this Company fy 
ye packs 
on ; ser tilp 5 
ocean or river navigation, or by fire ongt 
be. 


: for any such, loss unless the claim hereror 
jf this receipt shall be apreted 4 


An interesting old-time receipt, issued in 1866 by the Southern Express Company at Nashville to Prof. 
W. F. Prosser, who was a Colonel in the Army of the Cumberland during 
1865 and later a Congressman from Tennessee 
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Interiors of the depot opened at Vine Street Scranton, Pa., last year, which has aided in handling that 


city’s constantly increasing traffic. 


Note in one of them the shield bearing an acrostic 


of the Scranton force 


We'll Bet the Birdie Sang 


A short time ago R. F. Kirtley, while 
acting as Relief Messenger between 
Lewistown and Harloton, Mont., had a 
canary bird entrusted to his care. The 
bird was consigned to Mr. Dan Bean, 
Yakima, Wash., and was shipped by his 
daughter, Martha Bean, in Lewistown. 
The cage was in a carton.on the outside 
of which the following verse appeared: 


““My friends, I’m but a fragile thing; 
I’m not so very old, 

So please be kind and care for me; 
Don’t leave me in the cold. 


“I’m trusting you to take me through 

And I am safe, I guess, 

While grown folks ride in Pullman cars 
I trust the American Railway Express. 


“My feet are awful tender, 

My journey, too, so long; 

If you are kind and feed me well 
I might sing you a song.” 


It is not known what other messengers 
besides Kirtley handled the canary, but 
no doubt he for one “‘heard the birdie 
sing.” 


Consignee Pleased by Fast 
Emergency Service 


When a broken dipper stick on a steam 
shovel obliged the Marble & Lime Co. of 
Chazy, Canada, to suspend operations, 
they immediately wired to the manufac- 
turer at Erie, Pa., for new parts. The 
shipment left Erie by express on a Satur- 
day afternoon, made connection with a 
train leaving Albany, N. Y., at Sunday 
midnight, and was delivered at Chazy, 
just across the Canadian border early 
Monday morning. 

The shipment weighed about a ton, 
was 14 feet long and very difficult to 
handle. For that reason our agent at 
Albany wired ahead to our agent at 
Chazy, who was on hand with ample help 
to unload the shipment when it arrived. 
The consignees were enabled by this serv- 
ice to resume operations after a shut- 
down of only brief duration, and were 
very much pleased. 


* * * 


Never forget, please, the bow-legged 
floorwalker who said, “Walk this way, 
Madam.”—Exchange. 


April 1925, 
A Dayton (Ohio) man of a musical 
turn confided to a man from the East that 
his musical talent had once been the 
means of saving his life. 

“How was that?’’ asked the Easterner, 
much interested. 

“Why, there was a big flood in my 
town and when the water struck our house 
my father got on a bed and floated down- 
stream.” 

“And you?” 
“I accompanied him on the piano,” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


* * * 


Dentist—“‘Want gas?” 
Absent-minded Motorist—‘‘How much 
a gallon?”— Judge. 


* * * 


Prize Banner Displayed to Public 
at Great Falls 


It is the plan of the Montana Division 
to let each one of its offices share in the 
display of the Prize Division Contest 
banner which it won in the Western De- 
partment for the last quarter of 1924. 
Consequently, at the first Right Way 
meeting of the year held at Great Falls, 
General Agent T. J. Dwyer was presented 
with the banner by Acting Superintendent 
A. L. Hammell for a one-week display in 
that city. 

As good packing and marking on the 
part of Great Falls shippers had played an 
important part in the Division’s ability to 
establish a record of about only one claim 
for every 3000 shipments handled, the 
banner was placed on exhibition in one of 
the prominent show windows of Strain 
Brothers’ Big Store, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the state, and a very 
substantial user of express service. The 
display attracted hundreds of passers-by 
and was so successful that it was planned 
to exhibit it likewise in other towns in the 
division. 


Window display of Strain Bros., Great Falls, 7 
which featured the banner won by the Montana 
Division for the last quarter of 1924 : 


Working a northbound train on the Allantic Coast Line at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Miss Fannie B. 
Howell and the of- 
fice mascot at Suf- 
folk, Va. Miss 
Howell is Bill Clerk 
and Receiving 
Clerk at that point, 
and has over ten ° 
years of service to 


her credit AG 


San Pedro force, the first in the Southern California 
Division to attain 100 per cent E. M. B. A. mem- 
bership. Division Secretary Neece says this is 
only a starter toward the goal of 100 per cent mem- 
bership among all eligible employees in Superin- 
tendent Wood’s territory. Left to right: H. Pitt, 
O. Denzel, L. Donner, Mrs. F. M. Johnson, C. W. 
Johnson (Agent), H. Banks, F. Davis, A. Guild 


*s eae 
i 


q tis i Ciada? 
. daughter of Cash- 
This picture, which was pub- ter W. A. Moore, 
lished in a recent Sunday Brownsville, Texas, 
pictorial supplement of the showing that fruit 
New York Times, shows and vegetables are 
Miss Ida Sadler, daughter not the only 
of our Superintendent of things they grow 
Claims and Mrs. G. Sadler to perfection in 
of Atlanta, Ga., in the cos- the Rio Grande 
tume she wore at the ‘‘Tacky Valley 
Party” given by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Orme of that cily 


Members of our force at Van Buren, Me., which office, despite 

considerable freezing weather in the early part of the year, did not 

exceed one claim per thousand shipments handled during 1924. 

Left to right: Agent A. J. ye Peter and Routemen Cormier and 
‘arrier 


Don’t forget the small 
package business! 
One pickup nelted 
1016 shipments when 
the White Publish- 


One of the oldest railroad buildings in the world, erected ninety- ing Company of Fort Worth, 
three years ago as the office of the West Feliciana Railroad that Texas, forwarded this load of 
ts now part of the Illinois Central. It is now the Woodville, books to various points at third 


Miss., Post Office. (Picture by courtesy of Rev. H. G. Hawkins) class rates for printed matter 


Express Service 
Meets the Demands 


Thus our sprightly wagon poster describes the role which Express 
plays in American life at this time of the year. How, for instance, 
could Dame Fashion survive without it? She rules womankind 
with an arbitrary hand and there are few who dare dispute her. 


So it is that our traffic reaches a peak just before Eastertide. 
Spring merchandise ranges all the way from the Easter bonnet, the 
spring frock and the up-to-date boot to lingerie, hosiery and all 
the tantalizing fineries and foibles of the modern girl. They must 
be placed on sale at once, lest the styles change forthwith! 


Such traffic is, indeed, as perishable as the tender cut flowers 
that are entrusted to us in preparation for this great festive season. gored | 
Nor should we forget nursery products, seeds and implements ane) 
for the home gardener, nor the early crops of vegetables, berries V4 
and fruits generally that reach more favorable and responsive 
markets by using Express. 


The spring traffic is highly perishable—let us move it swiftly, 
carefully, efficiently. It deserves nothing less than perfect service. 


Dame Fashion 1s a Good Friend of Express— 
Let’s Reciprocate ! 


So a Mn the Springtime w ena | 
| , “a young Man's Fancy — 


ary \ 


a fa». 
amd 


ane ee >: 


A heavy run of transfer taken 
from No. 110 at Bowie, Arizona 


South Texas and Rio Grande Valley produce 
received on G., C. g S. F. train No. 18 at 
Fort Worth runs heavy, and sometimes 
three times heavier than this. Within an 
hour and a half after No. 18 arrives, part. 
of it is delivered to local merchants in time 
for that day’s market and the rest transferred 
to nine other trains on different lines. That 
means some tall hustling 


When express people met at 

Salisbury to lay plans for the 

handling of the big strawberry 

traffic for 1924 from the Dela- 

ware-Maryland- Virginia Penin- 
sula section 


4 


Only 4500 people in Woodstock, Ill., but note ‘the size of 
this candy shipment received by Conway Brothers. They 
keep their stocks fresh by using express. There’s a reason! 


Working Baltimore ¢ Ohio train No. 14 at Akron, Ohio 


Princeton,-Ind.—In the path of the tornado that swept the Middle : 

West and South last March. As is usual in such disasters, the = 
A. R. E. aided the Red Cross and handled relief supplies free of = 
charge. The Southern Railroad shops, or what was left of them, can = 
be seen in the background. The X indicates the roof of the machine 

shop. The brick from the smokestack of the Heinz plant,a part of 

which can be seen standing, was hurled on the Southern shops, which 

were over a quarter of a mile away 


A line-up of part of the Company’s fleet of 35 Com- = 
mercial trucks in service at Washington, D. C. f 
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The New) srat Service {ates 


N important change in 
Ae rates and regula- 
tions became effective 

April 15th. This change affects 
this Company in two ways: first, so far 
as we use the postal service, and second, 
so far as that service competes with ours. 
One important change which directly 
affects us is the increase from | to 2 cents 
postage on so-called private mailing cards. 
A“privatemailingcard” is 
the name applied to any 
card mailed without the 
use of an envelope, ex- 
cepting the regular postal 
cards issued by the Gov- 
ernment with a stamp im- 
printed thereon. In other 
words, any card to which 
it is necessary to affix a 
stamp requires at least 2 
sents postage. There’s a 
aumber of express forms 
in the hands of Agents 
which come under this 
aeading of private mailing 
cards and all of these have 
deen discontinued in their 
oresent form. This Com- 
oany does not intend to 
is€ private mailing cards 
at the 2-cent rate, but 
orefers to use first class 
nail. Postal cards 


TO: 


FROM NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga 
Cleveland, Ohio 46 
Chicago whl nse aes 45 


CHANGES AFFORD OUR ORGANIZATION 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO RENEW SOLICITA.- 
TION OF PATRONS FOR A. R. E. SERVICE 


regular Parcel Post rate, plus the 2 cents 
referred to above. This “special han- 
dling,” however, provides for expedited 
service as far as the point of origin is con- 
cerned and en route, but does not provide 
for special delivery at destination. When 


Express and Parcel Post Charges Compared 


Schedule showing comparison of Parcel Post charges (plus 
25 cents to cover Special Handling charge) with Express charges. 


The weights shown indicate the breaking point between the 
Parcel Post charge and the Express charge. 


On shipments of the same or greater weight than that shown in 
table below, Express charges are the same or less than Parcel 
Post plus 25 cents for Special Handling. 


PARCEL POST 
Special 
Han- 
dling 
Weight Scale Charge Zone Charge Charge Charge 


15 47 many cases to a level 


25 46 
29 47 


Regu- 
EXPRESS lar 


46 22 
22 


oid! 


delivery is wanted. As this 
applies to each package it in- 
volves quite an appreciable in- 
crease in the charge where expe- 
dited service is required. 

No attempt is made in this article to 
compare service as between ordinary 
Parcel Post, special handling, special 
delivery and normal express service, for 
local conditions govern to a considerable 
extent as to the degree in 
which either service ex- 
cels the other. It is alto- 
gether probable that on 
certain classes of traffic, 
such as baby chicks and 
other highly - perishable 
commodities, the Govy- 
ernment will require the 
additional postage neces- 
sary to bring these ship- 
ments within the special 
handling or special deliv- 
ery class or both. 


Money Order Rates 


Under the new sched- 
ule the Post Office money 
order rates are raised in 


Total 


with our rates. A careful 
study of the comparisons 
given below will show 


Forms 565 and 566 will 
2€ continued in use and 
the l-cent stamp im- 
orinted thereon is suffi- 
lent. They are regular 
»ostal cards bought by us 
rom the Government. 

_ The changes in rates 
vhich affect us as com- 
detitors of the Parcel Post 
ind other forms of postal 
ervice are principally as 
ollows: A regular charge 
£2 cents per package has 


43 oe .68 
OES s25 54 
E22 a2 (47 
PH 225 
fie: phe 
Li ye) 
27 oa 
‘27 225 
7 Be) 
Map) oe) 
.20 a . 


Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
Omaha, Nebr 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 
Washington, D. C 


BaP DKDANDNLA nuh N 


this relation. 


COMPARISON OF MONEY 
ORDER RATES 
Post 


Express Office Express 
Not over ate Rate High by 


Dye-ormeeOOe US) TO) 
5.0039.08 -"-.07 => 204 


10.00 .10 -10 Same 
ZOL00R hz 12 Same 
40.00 .15 -15 Same 
60.00 .18 -18 Same 
80.00 .20 -20 Same 


100:00 se924 5 -28226.. 302 


seen added to all Parcel Post rates. Also, 
inder the new regulations, when the 
hipper desires that a package sent by 
’arcel Post shall receive the same han- 
ling as is afforded regular first class mail, 
t will be necessary hereafter to mark the 
tackage “‘special handling” and to pay 
n additional 25'cents per package post- 
Be, this charge being over and above the 


special delivery is required in addition 
to special handling a further charge is 
made of 15 cents each for packages weigh- 
ing between 2 and 10 pounds and of 20 
cents on packages weighing over 10 
pounds. It can be seen from this that 
there is an addition of 40 cents or 45 cents 
per package to the new Parcel Post rates 
when both expedited service and special 


Over $100.00 charge 24 cents plus rates as 
above, according to amount. 

The maximum amount for which a single 
P. O, money order may be issued is $100.00. 
When a larger sum is to be sent additional orders 
must be obtained. 

Insurance 

Whenever a comparison is made be- 
tween Parcel Post and Express the fact 
should not be overlooked that express 
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rates and charges include insurance 
up to $50.00 per shipment of 100 
pounds or less and 50 cents per 
pound on shipments in excess of 
100 pounds. Our rates apply to 
the shipment and not to the pack- 
age and we assume total liability 
for partial or part loss within these 
limits. The Post Office charge is 
in every case applied to each pack- 
age independently and we under- 
stand their responsibility is limited 
accordingly. The Post Office charge 
for insurance is as follows: 

Not in excess of $ 5.00... 5 cents 
Not in excess of 25.00... 8 cents 
Not in excess of 50.00. ..10 cents 
Not in excess of 100.00. . .25 cents 

One hundred dollars is the limit 
of insurance which the Post Office 
Department will allow on any one 
package. 

It is important that our organ- 
ization realize to the fullest extent 
that we have now in the Parcel 
Post a direct and a very strong 
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“Foxy” and “Lead” start on their long journey to India, where they will 
help Kermit Roosevelt capture a few Bengal tigers 


Kermit Roosevelt Receives Dogs by Express 


A aie accompanying snapshot, taken at Libby, Montana, 
shows Bob Bakker (left) and the famous lion dogs, ‘‘Foxy’’ 
and ‘‘Lead,’? which he recently sold and shipped to Kermit 
Roosevelt. The animals are to be used on the latter’s hunting 
trip in India, and will no doubt help to bring down a few Bengal 
tigers. 

The dogs traveled via American Railway Express, and the 
gentleman on the right is E. M. Boyes, Agent at Libby, who 
accepted the shipment. A letter received later by Mr. Bakker 
from Mr. Roosevelt stated that the dogs had arrived in the 
best of shape and had apparently been well taken care of by 
the express people. 

‘“‘We have shipped a number of lions from Libby,”’ says Agent 
Boyes, ‘‘and no doubt many a messenger has handled some of 
the big cats that these dogs have helped capture. Mr. Bakker’s 
reputation is more than local—he is nationally known and has 
been using our service for years in shipping live animals, mostly 
lion dogs from Libby and the Metaline Falls country.”’ 


May 1925 


use for us to take the position that 
their rates are too low, but on the 
other hand we must meet the situa- 
tion as we find it. We know that 
our rates are as low as they can be 
made in consideration of operating 
cost and for the service we render. 
Neither must we assume nor should 
we permit the shippers to have the 
idea that Parce: Post rates are 
always cheaper than express. In 
many cases our charges are con- 
siderably less than Parcel Post. 
Our efforts to meet this competi- 
tion should be conducted in a busi- 
nesslike manner. We should not 
offer any service we cannot per- 
form, nor should we in any way 
deprecate the service which our 
competitors offer, but we should 
take every opportunity to lay be- 
fore all shippers, small ones as well 
as large ones, and particularly the 
occasional shipper, the service we 
have to offer, and the charges we 
make as compared with Parcel Post 


competitor, and there is no 


* * 


and other competing agencies. 


“MEDAL CAWARDED TO H. S. JULIER 


(Formerly Vice-President, American Express Company) 


ITH the recent award of a service 
medal to Henry S. Julier, a name 

that has been very conspicuous in express 
history was added to the Honor Roll 
of expressmen distinguished for ser- 
vice long andloyal—the name of a man 
who, during his 57 years with the American 
Express Company, held several important 
positions and rose to the vice-presidency. 


The presentation was made in person by 
President Cowie, who motored with Vice- 
President Robie to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Julier at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and while 
Mr. Julier is not inclined to be demon- 
strative, a twinkle in the eye of this kindly 
veteran of eighty-four summers told that 
he was pleased by the visit. As for Mr. 
Cowie and Mr. Robie, they were all the 
more happy in their mission in that they 
could both recall earlier days when they 
had had the pleasure of serving under 
Mr. Julier with the American Express. 


It was when Mr. Julier was Superin- 
tendent at Cleveland that Mr. Cowie took 
his first position in the service as clerk 
in the Cleveland office, while Mr. Robie 
served under Mr. Julier when the latter 
was General Manager of the Eastern De- 
partment, first as Route Agent at Spring- 
field, Mass., then as Superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Division, and_ still 
later as Assistant General Manager in 
charge of the New England Department. 

Like that of most express officials who 
today occupy positions of great respon- 
sibility, Mr. Julier’s career is a story of 
steady advancement and filled with in- 
spiration. In 1858 the American Express 
opened an office at Godrich, Ontario, the 


Buffalo, Brantford & Godrich having just 
been completed through to that point. 
On July Ist of that year Mr. Julier was 
appointed clerk to the agent, James A. 
Frost, and in that capacity there came his 
first opportunity to show the ability that 
was to carry him to the vice-presidency. 

In the spring of 1859 he was sent by 
Dr. Arnett, then Superintendent, to take 
charge of the Brantford office, where the 
agent, it seems, had had difficulty in keep- 
ing his hands off the Company. funds, 


When President Cowie (left) presented Mr. Julier 
with a service medal at the latter’s home 


and in 1861, after about a year spent as 
Messenger between Buffalo and Godrich, 
he was appointed by W. G. Fargo to serve 
in the Auditing Department at Buffalo 
under B. W. Booker. 

At that time the American Express 
Company was divided into two parts, the 
lines east of Buffalo being operated under 
the name of Wells Butterfield & Co., and 
the lines west under the name of Living- 
ston Fargo & Co. Accounts of all offices 
west of Buffalo were audited by Mr. 
Booker, Mr. Julier and nine audit clerks. 
Each waybill was debited on the ledger 
when received with the abstract, and 
credited when received with statement. 


July 1st, 1865 Mr. Julier was appointed 
Route Agent by J. C. Fargo, and on June 
Ist, 1867 he became Superintendent at 
Cleveland, his territory including all 
offices operated by the Company on the 
Buffalo & Erie, the Cleveland & Erie, the 
Cleveland & Columbus, the Columbus & 
Cincinnati, and the Crest Line & Chicago 
Railroads. 


Still later Mr. Julier was appointed 
General Superintendent of the South- 
western Division, comprising lines be- 
tween Buffalo and St. Louis. January Ist, 
1887 he became Assistant General Man- 
ager, and on February 15th of the same 
year General Manager of the Eastern 
Department, with offices at New York. 
May 10th, 1905 he was made Vice-Prest- 
dent and General Manager, which posi 
tion he held, in addition to being also 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Westcott Express, when he retired 
January Ist, 1915. 


May 1925, 
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INTRODUCED 0 MILLIONS 


JARLES E. BAXTER, CHARLES E. BAXTER TELLS INTERESTING -politan ‘Tower, New York City. 


A. R. E. messenger with 

42 years of service to his 
credit, was already widely known 
in express circles out Kansas City way, 
but with the appearance of the April issue 
of The American Magazine on the news- 
stands he was introduced to millions of 
people throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Interviewed by Harry A. 
Stewart, the same staff 
writer who interviewed 
President Cowie a few 
months ago for the same 
publication, Mr. Baxter 
told a story that must 
have proved interesting 
to the American’s “‘more 
than 2,200,000 circula- 


tion.” 


7 . SB ig i we s ‘ sks aintiar'y 
As the title of the ar- i TE We cworigy Mia mbt wicks foeny Sook ee 


picts, semnarked Charkes. evne this packages preparatory to: guing eer 


ticle might suggest, Mr. 
Baxter’s tale had to do 
with the many experi- 
ences that occur now and 


“When koes 
ate versainly hard 07.2 
vn elephant neoor de 
HN che itd 


then in the routine of a | Bete wy 


sg assists 
messenger’s job. He told e 
about some of the odd 
shipments entrusted to a 
messenger’s care, de- 
scribed a frustrated at- 
tempt by bandits to rob 
his car, and rounded out 
his yarn with several lit- 
tle incidents that were re- 
plete with human interest. 
There was frequently a 
touch of humor to the in- 
terview. In one place, for 
instance, Mr. Baxter nar- 
rated how a mongrel was 
once put into a crate and 
delivered to the con- 
signee in lieu of a thor- 
oughbred dog that had 
been allowed to escape 
en route. And he con- 
cluded thus: ‘‘Now, don’t 
get the idea that that sort 
of thing is common—it isn’t. But it did 
nappen once, although not on my run, 
aot on my run!’ 
While The American Magazine ap- 
sroached Mr. Baxter on its own initiative 
ind published the interview purely be- 
vause it made a delightful story, never- 
‘heless its value to the express business, 
while incidental, must have been con- 
iderable. The article truly portrayed the 
tumanness of the average express mes- 
enger and the sense of responsibility he 
eels in handling and protecting the ship- 
nents entrusted to his care, and it men- 
toned the fact that the American Railway 
‘Xpress Company fails to make delivery 
n only a fraction of one per cent of the 
00,000,000 shipments that it handles 
ach year. More than that, the article 
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oo An Express Messenger | 
Never Knows What's Coming Next 
Diamonds dog, alligators, elephants pigeons, gold bullion, Hons. and honey 


: he strange shipments that are placed 
ete: per dee days work — Money is his most treuble- 
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STORY WHEN INTERVIEWED BY HARRY A. 
STEWART OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


was concluded by several helpful hints 
as to packing and marking which, though 
somewhat technical, were presented in a 
very entertaining style. These should be 
of inestimable benefit to the occasional 
and less experienced user of express service. 


At LUS ¢ip. 


some cargo, because it attracts train robbers 
| By Harry A, Stewart 
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The April issue of Toe Express Mes- 
SENGER called attention to Mr. Stewart’s 
article, and no doubt most of the people 
in our organization have by this time 
found an opportunity to read it in its en- 
tirety. For that reason it would be super- 
fluous to reprint any part of it in these 
columns. However, it is a pleasure to 
make our readers better acquainted with 
the well known writer who twice within 
the last year has taken his theme from 
the express business. 

_ Both times Mr. Stewart’s articles were 
based upon interviews, and the editor of 
the MEssENGER took it upon himself to 
subject Mr. Stewart to the same experi- 
ence. The interviewer was interviewed. . 
He was located in a quiet little office of 
his own very near the top of the Metro- 
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The business of writing magazine 
articles requires a great deal of 
concentration and, thus, Mr. 
Stewart succeeds in escaping the noise 
and bustle of a busy city. 

__ Mr. Stewart’s interview with President 
Cowie and his more recent article de- 
scribed on this page have brought him in 
closé“contact with the express business 
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Two-page spread from the April issue of ‘‘The American Magazine,” showing the article written by Mr. Stewart and 
based on his interview with Charles E. Baxter, the veteran messenger pictured above in his car door 


and his impressions of it are very in- 
teresting. 

“One of the things which impressed 
me most about the express business,” 
said Mr. Stewart, in response to a 
question, “‘is its unique character in the 
transportation field. It is entirely a 
business of human contacts. It does not 
operate trains or have maintenance prob- 
lems like the railroads. It sells nothing 
but service and all the men employed in 
it are devoted to making that service of 


the highest standard. The problems of 
the business are brought about by the 


varying demands for this service and for 


the many calls made upon it in emergen- 
s 9) 
cies. 


The special writer compared his expe- 


riences in interviewing Mr. Cowie and 
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Messenger Charles E. Baxter and found 
that they were both busy men. They had 
to be caught ‘‘on the fly” by the writer. 
Their primary interest was in the express 
business and while they were willing to 
let others profit by their experiences, they 
were not inclined to exploit themselves. 

Then we discovered that Mr. Stewart 
had a family interest in the express busi- 
ness. That is, his father was once, many 
years ago, employed in the express office at 
Kansas City, Mo. This may have been the 
reason why in following up his “express 
story,’ Mr. Stewart paid a visit to Kan- 
sas City, where he interviewed not only 
Messenger Baxter, already referred to, 
but General Manager A. L. Bird and 
Superintendent H. W. Walker, as well. 


Mr. Walker remembered the writer 
as a mischievous boy, who once in a while 
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Harry A. Stewart, staff writer of “The American 
Magazine,” engaged in one of his favorite hobbies 


* * * 
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came to the Pacific Express office to see 
his father, when Mr. Walker was agent 
for the company in that city. All of the 
office staff subsequently distinguished 
themselves and were advanced to new 
responsibilities. ‘The On Hand clerk at 
that office was Charles Ross, now our 
general agent at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Stewart’s father left the business some 
fifteen years ago to enter another in 
California. 

Another observation which Mr. Stewart 
made in his chat was that he noticed that 
most expressmen took a tinge of color 


- from the great organization of which they 


were a part. In other words, every 
employee he met felt the part he took in 
carrying on the business, had its interests 
at heart and was striving always for a 
higher standard and greater efficiency in 
the performance of his duties. 


The TISHING INDUSTRY a/ /UNKIRK 


UNKIRK, N. -Y., is the largest 
fresh water fish shipping point in 
New York State and the second 
largest in the United States. There are 
several local companies each employing 
from three to eighteen tugs in the busi- 
ness, and ten tons of fish for a day’s catch 
during the height of the season is not 
unusual for any one of these concerns. 
already large, Dunkirk’s fish traffic 
seems to be on the increase. During 1924, 
for instance, the American Railway Ex- 
press handled 31,282 boxes, representing 
3,910,250 pounds and including 75 solid 
carloads, and these figures were greater 
than those for either 1922 or 1923. 

For the most part, Dunkirk’s fish is 
shipped to Boston, to points south as far 
as Philadelphia and west as far as St. 
Louis, though some movements are even 
more extensive. Since surplus fish are 
frozen and stored for shipment during the 
unproductive months of winter when 
navigation is closed, the traffic moves to 
some extent the year round. 

The regular fishing seasons at Dunkirk, 
however, are two in number. The first 
begins about April 1st and lasts through 


Unloading fish from one of the tugs employed by 
fishermen at Dunkirk 


May, known as “white fish month.” 
June is devoted to repairing boats, nets 
and general clean-up work, and then the 
second season starts in July and continues 
through the balance of the open months, 
or until navigation is closed. ‘Then, there 
is the spawning season, during which 
spawn is taken from the fish by the fisher- 
men and turned over to the State Hatch- 
ery at Dunkirk. 

Fishing is an old-time calling at Dun- 
kirk, and there are still in the service of 
the local fish companies men who have 
followed it for half a century. ‘These 
veterans recall the t me when open row- 
and sail-boats were used and nets hauled 
in by hand, whereas today there are 
powerful steam tugs fitted with comfort- 


Loading a few of the 31,282 boxes of fish shipped 
by express from Dunkirk during 1924 


able quarters; nets are hauled by steam 
power, and the life of the modern fisher- 
man, while retaining its thrill and fascina- 
tion, has lost much of the hardship of 
the earlier days. 

There have also been other changes in 


the industry. In former times it was 
necessary to salt the fish before packing it, 
but with the improved express facilities 
for rapid movement and prompt deliver- 
ies, the salting process was discontinued. 
And in recent years there has been con- 
siderable experimenting on the part of 
Dunkirk fish companies to secure a ship- 
ping box or container that has resulted in 


- an improved service. 


All sizes of boxes, barrels and kegs have 
been used at one time or another. How- 
ever, since fish, being highly perishable, 
need mostly, next to expeditious han- 
dling, to be kept in one position and not 
allowed to be rolled about or stood on 
end, the use of barrels and kegs was aban- 
doned. On the other hand, the adoption 
of the type of box used at present, 
probably as ideal as can be made, is not 
apt to be handled so as to break the 
fish up and destroy their condition anc 
appearance for market. 

This careful packing on the part of the 
Dunkirk shippers has had much to d 
with the fewness of claims filed on thei 
traffic. During 1924, there were but fou: 


(Continued on Page 7 


Dunkirk shippers have abandoned barrels and keg 
for boxes as containers 
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MISSISSIPPI DIVISION STRAWBERRY TRAFFIC 


the Mississippi Division about two 

thousand cars of strawberries. The 
traffic starts in March and continues 
until May, during which month the Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky berries move. 

This year the first car moved from the 
Louisiana district on March 10th, des- 
tined to New York, and during the month 
of March alone we handled 162 cars. 
The berries sold. in Louisiana for an aver- 
age price of $5.00 per crate of 24 pints, 
and the first 400 cars of the season brought 
a total of $1,460,000.00. 

While this year’s movement is not yet 
completed at this writing, it is anticipated 
that the total number of cars shipped will 
be not less than 2,500. During the 1924 
season the total was even greater—2,611 
cars, with transporta- 
tion charges amounting 
to $1,138,396, icing 
charges of $146,216.00 
and charges for strip- 
ping and bracing the 
shipments in the cars 
that totaled $13,499.00. 

The handling of this 
business involved the 
employment of extra 
help, both at the of- 
fice and on the road. 
Thirteen additional 
Messengers were used 
and ten Train Por- 
ters during the sea- 
son of 1924, at a cost 
of $5,261.00, and the 
employment of six 
Fruit Route Agents 
and four Ice Inspec- 
tors cost $13,775.00. 

All of the berries move in iced refriger- 
ator cars and in special trains moving at 
passenger train speed. The cars are iced 
first at McComb, Mississippi, then run 
into the Louisiana district, loaded and 
returned to McComb for re-icing, and 
again re-iced when they reach Jackson, 
Tennessee. The ice used at McComb 
alone last year was purchased at a cost 
of $119,169.00. 

The berries while being loaded into 
the cars must be spaced with strips, and 
when the loading is completed they must 
be braced to prevent shifting. The ma- 
terial used for this purpose costs on an 

average of nearly $15,000.00 each year. 
Buyers from almost every city in the 
‘United States gather at Hammond, Lou- 
isiana, the center of the shipping district, 
Where all the berries are sold, and it is 
interesting to note one unique feature 
about this buyers’ market. The cars are 


Bee: year there are shipped from 


and J. H. 


loaded at Ponchatoula, Albany, Ham- © 


mond, Independence, Tickfaw and Amite 
by the different growers’ associations and 
consigned to the Selling Agency with des- 
tination shown as Mattoon, Illinois. A 


W. H. Crittenden, T. D. Kerry 

Hoag, “three of the 

finest” in the Mississippi Divsion, 
according to Supt. Meek 


By Superintendent H. H. MEEK 


special train leaves the strawberry dis- 
trict about 5:00 p.m. and at 7:00 or 
8:00 p.m. the cars are sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder at Hammond. 
Then, early the next morning, it is neces- 
sary to divert the cars to the various des- 
tinations which their respective buyers 
represent. In other words, the berries are 
sold after they have actually been shipped. 
Of course the cars must be diverted by 
wire, and during the season of 1924 our 
telephone and telegraph bill at Ham- 
mond was $7,707.65. 

To protect this traffic we had assigned 
to us 925 passenger refrigerator cars in 
1924, all of the berries from the Louisiana 
district moving by express and in special 
trains, of which there were five on the 
peak day of that season, April 28th, com- 
prising 112 cars. 

Each year early in Feb- 
ruary we hold at Ham- 
mond a so-called Fruit 
Meeting of the express 
people who are interested 
in the handling of the 


Mrs. C. D. 
Summy, 
wife of Vice- 
President of 
our South- 
western De- 
partments, 
and Super- 
intendent H. 
H. Meek, on 
the station 
platform at 
Hammond 


strawberry traffic. Plans are laid for the 
movement of the traffic, with a general 
social good time at the conclusion of the 
gathering. 

The Louisiana strawberry traffic is in 
charge of A. J. Robertson, Traveling 
Agent at Hammond, and Route Agent 
R. E. Emrich, of Fulton, Kentucky, as- 
sisted by other route agents, has charge 


of the Tennessee movement. There are 
also three men connected with the Lou- 
isiana business who for twenty years 
have assisted in handling the berries— 
Jack Hoag, Bill Crittenden and Tom 
Kerry. Bill and Tom are Fruit Route 
Agents and Jack Chief Messenger. Nat- 
urally enough, they have become expert 
in this work. In fact, they are three of 
the finest in a Division where only the 
finest are employed —the Mississippi 
Division—100 per cent. 

* * * 


U. S. Senator Robinson Patronizes 


A. R. E. Service 


The March issue of THE Express Mes- 
SENGER mentioned a compliment paid to 
express service by United States Senator 
Bruce and printed in the Congressional 
Record, and now there. comes a story 
about another member of the Upper 
Chamber of Congress who found Express 
a prompt and efficient service. 

When the Senate last adjourned, Sena- 
tor Joe T. Robinson decided to motor 


Express people who attended this 
year’s annual Fruit Meeting at 
Hammond 
from Washington to his home in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, so he 
shipped all of his household effects 
' by express. The shipment con- 
sisted of 4 trunks, 2 large boxes 
and 5 large chests. The total 
weight was 1,547 pounds. 
According to General Agent 
W. O. R. Hannan, of Little Rock, 
the shipment was delivered in fine 
shape, every article on the lot ar- 
riving on the same train. 


* * * 


A woman told a faith healer that her 
husband was very ill. He replied: 

“No, dear lady, there is no such thing 
as illness. He only thinks he is ill.” 

A week later they met again. 

“How isyour husband today?” he asked. 

“He thinks he’s dead, sir,”’ she replied. 
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GET-TOGETHERS of the AMERICAN RAILWAY “FAMILY” 
HERE and THERE THROUGHOUT the SYSTEM 


AST month’s issue of 
lis the MESSENGER com- 
mented on the amount 
of publicity given to the 
presentations of service medals to our 
veterans. An exceptionally good ex- 
ample of this is afforded by the award 
made to J. O. Dolson, pensioner at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in which city the local Citizen 
and the Evening Dispatch both carried a 
picture on their front pages showing Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Beckner pinning the 
medal on Mr. Dolson. 

Incidentally, the presentation was made 
at one of the regular Right Way meetings, 
and the picture below shows that there 
was a large turnout of express people to 
witness the event and to pay their respects 
to the veteran so honored. 

Mr. Dolson started with the American 
Express Company as Driver at Xenia, 
Ohio, in 1868. For a time he was Depot 
Agent at Columbus, but most of his 
career was spent on messenger runs out of 


that city. He was retired on pension in 
September, 1922. 


Another Oyster Roast at Macon 


Macon, Ga., A. R. E. people are be- 
coming quite famous for their oyster 
roasts, the most recent of which was held 
in a beautiful grove at High Point. 
Delicious bivalves from Apalachicola and 
wieners were roasted over big open fires, 
and marshmallows toasted. 

Cards, each of which bore the name of 
some one present, were then drawn from 
a hat for prizes. A home-made cake went 
to Mrs. Johnson of Wesleyan College and 


a booby prize, a cake of soap and a wash 
cloth, to Miss Katherine Davis. Route 
Agent Walker won the first prize for men, 
two tickets to the Rialto Theatre, and a 
black doll was given to Transfer Clerk 
Stallworth’s little son who drew the cards 
from the hat. 

The out-of-town guests included the 
following Atlantans: Superintendent of 
Transportation F. E. Morris, Agent B. B. 
Roberts and the Misses M. McCollister, 
K. Davis and N. Foster. Owing to a pre- 
vious engagement, Superintendent H. M. 
Smith was unable to attend. The visitors 
were welcomed by Toastmaster H. C. 
Zuber and called forward to make their 
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best bow. A vote of thanks 
was given to the committee: 
Money Clerk Ivey, Waybill 
Clerk Kennedy and Cashier 
Davis. Then, after a brief address by 
Agent R. Hardy, the gathering adjourned. 


Southern California Division 


Organizes Club 


Expressmen in the Southern California 
Division recently organized a Citrus Belt 
Right Way Club. At present the club 
embraces only employees at San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside, Redlands and Colton, 
Calif., but hopes to enlist members of all 
offices in that section before long. Its 
object is to promote fellowship and create 
a deeper interest in the Service. 

The club plans to provide entertain- 
ment of some sort for its members and 
their families every three months, prob- 
ably dances and card parties in winter 
and picnics in summer. ‘The idea orig- 
inated from regular Right Way meetings 
held in the past. According to an account 
in the San Bernardino Telegram, officers 
elected are as follows: President, L. E. 
Kirk; Secretary, Wm. Bacht; Treasurer, 
H. Rumohr. 


Vice-President Gwyn Speaks 
at Montclair, N. J. 


As a result of arrangements made by 
Vice-President in Charge of Accounts 
Chas. A. Lutz, who is a member of the 
Men’s Club of the Watchung Congrega- 
tional Church of Montclair, N. J., Presi- 
dent R. E. M. Cowie was to have been 


Columbus, Ohio; General Manager W. E. Beckner, placing Gold Service Medal on J. O. Dolson, retired—54 years in Express service before retirement in 


September, 1922. Mr. Dolson is 78 years of age. 


Right Way meeting at Columbus, Ohio. In the front row, left to right, may be seen Pensioner Dolson, who was awarded a service medal; General Manager | 
Beckner, who made the presentation; Superintendent G. D. Curtis; Agent V. B. Tooker, of Wilmington, Ohio; Special Agent in Charge George F. Hunter, 
of the Ohio Valley Department; and Claim Agent H. B. Provost. 
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the guest of honor and 
main speaker of the eve- 
ning at a recent meeting 
of that organization. 
Unable to keep his en- 
gagement, Mr. Cowie 
asked Vice - President 
L. R. Gwyn to act as his 
“pinch-hitter.” Those 
who listened to the lat- 
ter’s discussion of the 
relationship between 
common carriers and the 
U. S. Labor Board, in- 
cluding several express 
people present as guests, 
were unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Gwyn, unlike 
the mighty Casey, by no 
means “struck out.” 
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A recent gathering of our Maryland Division people 
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Louisiana People 
Celebrate 


Having won the Prize 
Division banner for 1924, 
the people of the Louisi- 
ana Division celebrated 
with a spirited meeting 
at Alexandria. Practi- 
cally all of the offices in 
the Division were repre- 
sented. Not content to 
rest on their laurels, our 
Louisiana friends spent 
some time discussing how 
they might make an even 
better record in 1925, 
and then enjoyed a social 
hour interspersed with a 
few musical selections 
that had been arranged 
by Agent S. R. Pickett. 


By J. J. POWERS, Claim Supervisor, Eastern Departments 


ing new talent into our ranks, a few 
suggestions for the better handling 
of perishables, based on a careful analysis 
of claim payments, should not be ac- 
cepted by the older employee as too ele- 
mentary. For that matter, even the fin- 

ished expressman needs to “brush up” a 
bit now and then. 

One difficulty experienced is the omis- 
sion of the shipper’s name and address, 
particularly on lot shipments, L.C.L. 
This, of course, results in refused ship- 
ments, incomplete records, additional 
bookkeeping, and loss either to carrier or 
shipper. It is a cause within control of 
the office at point of origin. 

_Another duty in accepting traffic, par- 
ticularly fruit and vegetables, is that of 
inspecting the condition of the com- 
modity offered. Bruised, diseased or 
Over-ripe produce further deteriorates 
with handling, and if such shipments 

get by” at point of origin, it is difficult 
to place the responsibility where it be- 

longs. | . 

It may seem bordering on the ridiculous 
to suggest that perishables be handled 
with dispatch, yet when delay is one of 
the chief causes of claims on such traffic, 
hy should there be any hesitancy to 
ention this subject? 
Certain perishables require re-icing in 

Tansit, and shipments in need of this 

ttention should be so marked. A log 
ecord of shipments receiving this atten- 
10n should be maintained, and ice should 
actually be used liberally when required. 
Such shipments should be separated from 
dry freight insofar as it is possible to do 
this, and sawdust used to soak up the 


Sie we are continually introduc- 


water from the melting ice. No perish- 
able, of course, should be exposed to the 
sun or heat. 

Quick dispatch of perishables from 
depot or terminal avails us nothing in 
determining claims settlements if the 


J. J. Powers, who recently analyzed the problems 
incidental to the handling of perishables 


delivery man has failed to note the time 
of delivery on his delivery sheet. The 
express receipt should also show the -ac- 
tual time the shipment was accepted if 
we are to settle complaints or claims intel- 
ligently. 

The prompt issuance of notices when 
consignees refuse to accept perishable 
shipments is important, and the judicious 
sale of such shipments before the food 
value is destroyed is essential. Moreover, 
inspection of the physical condition of 
trafic prior to delivery, when possible, 
is helpful, as is also immediate inspection 
subsequent to delivery when the con- 
signee makes a complaint. 


All said and done, however, the most 
important suggestion for the better han- 
dling of perishables and reduction of claim 
payments is this—Just use ordinary com- 
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Boosting Financial Paper Sales 
Agent B. L. Franklin, of Trinidad, Colo., 


while soliciting a Greek business man for 
express shipments, also mentioned to him 
the Express Company’s facilities for pay- 
ing out actual dollars in Europe. As a 
result, the Greek. sent a trial Foreign 
Money Order for delivery in U. S. dol- 
lars, and as he is influential in the Greek 
settlement there, this single transaction 
will doubtless pave the way for regular 
financial paper earnings hereafter. 

Agent C. F. Nugent, Pomona, Calif., 
while in conversation with two transients 
regarding forwarding their personal bag- 
gage, took pains to acquaint them with 
the absolute protection and encashment 
facility afforded by Travelers Cheques, 
and sold each a small supply. 


* * * 


The Fishing Industry at Dunkirk 
(Continued from Page 4) 

claims totaling only $45.56 against the 
31,282 boxes handled, a record that is 
truly remarkable considering the highly 
perishable nature of the traffic. 

Dunkirk is a picturesque place when 
its fishing activities are at their height. 
One of the interesting sights for the sum- 
mer vacationist sojourning there is the 
fleet of fishing boats in mid-afternoon, 
all racing for harbor with their loads, to 
be the first to land and spread the glad 
tidings when the catch has been exceed- 
ingly good. 
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Competing with Postal Service 


of the changes in Parcel Post charges that became effective 

April 15th, particularly as they affected our competition 
with that service. We trust that every expressman will thor- 
oughly digest what has been said on the subject and thus equip 
himself to solicit patronage of our service in an intelligent 
manner. 

Whatever opinions we may hold privately concerning the 
advantage that a transportation service supported by the Gov- 
ernment may have over one that must stand on its own legs, 
as on organization we must be ready to accept the situation as 

To spend valuable time in complaining about our compe- 

that should be spent in meeting it, will avail us nothing. 

1 matter of fact, the recent changes in Parcel Post charges 
allow Express service to compare with our competitor even more 
favorably than before in many respects. It becomes simply a 
question of which kind of service the shipper finds better 
adapted to his particular needs. The important thing is that 
we make sure that he knows when he can use Express to better 
advantage. By no means should we neglect our new oppor- 
tunity to present the attractiveness of our service to the public. 


L site chance in this issue we have outlined the significance 


* * * 


More Than a Matter of Rules 


Measured in terms of rules and tariffs Express Service is 
pretty: clearly defined. When we issue a receipt, we agree for a 
specific consideration to perform specific acts under specific 
conditions, and an adjustment is made in the form of a claim if 
we fail through any fault of our own. 

A If, however, we think of service as it is defined by Webster: 

the act of helping another or promoting his interests in any 
way,” Express Service implies something more, for it comprises 
those countless little things not covered by written rules, which, 
when performed, help to popularize our service and make it 
grow. 

Courteous answers to strangers or inexperienced shippers, 
whose questions may at times seem foolish, little acts of help- 
fulness, information as to markets and a show of appreciation 
for shipments entrusted to our care, are more essential than 
ever before in these days of keen competition. 

Though our business is one of hurry, and often conducted 
under trying conditions, we cannot afford to lose sight of the 
fact that it is necessary to do a little more than merely live up 
to our rules if we expect the shipping public to stick by us. 
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A Word or Two About Mr. Julier 


The recent presentation of a service medal to Henry S. Julier 
recalls the service of a man who was an outstanding figure in 
the express business. During his career, which was nothing 
short of phenomenal, he rose from a clerkship to the vice- 
presidency of the American Express Company. But the pres- 
tige which he enjoyed was not limited by his title of Vice-Presi- 
dent, for as the “right hand man” of J. C. Fargo, then Presi- 
dent of the American Express Company, he exerted a virile 
influence upon the business. 

Though he has been in retirement since 1915, Mr. Julier 
from time to time keeps posted on the developments occurring 
in express affairs, and he continues to be held in high esteem by 
express people, both because of splendid record and because 
of his unsullied life and admirable character. 


* * * 


Editorial Comment 


“Why not have a question-box, so that employees can submit 
suggestions for the betterment of the service?” writes one of our 
readers. As a matter of fact, the MESSENGER has always 
invited that sort of material, and will be glad to publish any 
suggestions that are practical. 


* * * 


From time to time THE Express MESSENGER has published 
records made by routemen at various points in the matter of 
effecting a maximum number of deliveries in a minimum amount 
of time. Generally the routemen were referred to as “Speed 
Kings.”’ And now one veteran agent, who says he was some- 
what of a ‘‘speed king”’ himself forty years ago, wants to know 
what kind of tonic the “bosses” use on these modern “speed 
kings.” | 

* * * 


Speaking of the railroad industry for the year of 1924, an 
editorial in the New York Times made this statement: “Yet 
seldom have the railroads manifested greater-determination to 
deserve the country’s confidence by energy, efficiency and 
economy.” 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
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JR. MALARKY, 
Manacee 


Kr. W. K. Weaver, 7 
Superintendent, American R. R. Express Co ., 
Richmond, West Virginia. 


Dear Kr. Weaver: i 


On February, 24, I had the pleasure of attending the right- 
way. mecting of the officials and employees of Ashland, Ky- 


I was very much enthused at the co-operation spirit which 
existed at this meeting. And suceess must foliow there 
each employee takes such interest in their duty. 

We are very large express shippers and are glad to say 
that we have been getting very good service, which means ei 
60 mugh to us. {I 
Of late I have been wondering what has ¢thused the change. HH 
Bo I found out at this meeting--Co-operation of the em- it 
ployees. iI 


Hoping the good work continues, — 


Very truly yours, 
IMPERIAL ICR CREAM COMPANY, INC. 


wen A Melerdy | 


i 


JRU/VV 


A letter which tells its own story and indicates that the Right Way Plan is 
reflected in service to the public 
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Wat ExpressMEN Are Doinc HE and THERE 


E. S. Buckmaster Receives 


Signal Honors 


S. BUCKMASTER, our assistant 
BE general agent at Chicago, has been 

. signally honored by the Traffic Club 
of that city, which has unanimously elected 
him to be their president for the present 
club season. Thus, at meetings of this 
active and well-known organization, Mr. 
Buckmaster will handle the gavel and 
direct its destinies during the club year 
of 1925-1926. 

The Chicago Traffic Club has a mem- 
bership in excess of 1,000 men prominent 
in industrial, traffic and transportation 
fields. Its headquarters are located on 
the eighteenth floor of the LaSalle Hotel. 
Many of our Chicago officials are members. 

Mr. Buckmaster has been active in club 
affairs for several years, having served 
as assistant secretary and, up to his elec- 
tion as president, as secretary. He has 
done much to advance the welfare of the 
club and has many friends among the 
membereship of that organization. 


* * * 


Tipton Agent Shows Initiative 
AGENT S. L. Marr, of Tipton, Ga., is 


(“4 somewhat of a genius. For an 
“express” exhibit arranged by him 
when the County Fair was held at Tipton 
recently, he built a miniature model of an 
express car, carving the wheels for it with 
his trusty penknife. 

Another object of the exhibit was a 
placard bearing a sketch of a pony express 
rider, drawn: by Mr. Marr’s brother-in- 


law. “The easiest part of arranging the. 


booth,” says our Tipton agent, “was find- 
ing the pretty girls, for the woods are full 
of them down here.” 


Good Record at Kelso, Wash. 


URING the last season, from Janu- 
D ary 12th to March 18th, our Kelso, 
Washington, office handled 10,170 ship- 
ments (representing a total of 15,086 
boxes with an average weight of 63 pounds 
gross) of smelt, and had only one small 
claim amounting to $1.00. H. D. Patter- 
son is Agent at Kelso. 


* * * 


Eastern Lakes Officials Active 


WO of our Eastern Lakes Depart- 
ment officials recently did their bit to 
promote understanding between the Com- 
pany and the public. Superintendent 
L. W. Prehn accepted an invitation to 


E. §. Buckmaster, recently elected President-of 
Chicago Traffic Club 


Agent Marr’s exhibit at the County Fair at Tipton included ‘SS 


a few “‘Georgia peaches”’ we 


speak at the Ninth Annual Banquet of 
the Orrville, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce, while General Manager G. T. 
Carlin recently addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce at Alma, Michigan. 


Superintendent J. L. Hughes as he appears when 
gwing his chart talk on claim prevention 


Superintendent Hughes Uses Chart 
Talks to Advantage 


N a 90-day Claim Prevention Drive 

conducted by the North Jersey Divi- 
sion, Superintendent J. L. Hughes intro- 
duced a new wrinkle. This consisted of a 
chart talk which he prepared and deliv- 
ered at various Right Way meetings in his 
territory. 

Each chart bore some pungent, and 
sometimes humorous, saying that was 
apt to stick in the minds of those who 
heard the talk. Mr. Hughes in turn cen- 
tered his remarks on the message of each 
placard and thus covered the high spots 
in the cla m situation. 

There was apparently a whole-hearted 
response from the North Jersey people, 
for during the months November to 
February, 1924-1925, the Division had 
152 claims fewer than for the correspond- 
ing months of 1923-1924, though the 
number of shipments handled on which 
the claims would naturally be based, 
showed an increase of 79,361. In other 
words, the ratio of claims per thousand 
shipments handled decreased from 1.05 
to 0.94. 


* * * 


Agent Gets Good Publicity 


OME time ago Manager C. S. Taylor 

of the American Express Company’s 
St. Louis office wrote an exceptionally fine 
letter on the convenience of Travelers 
Cheques. The letter was so interesting, 
in fact, that F. B. Glimpse, Agent for 
the A. R. E. at Eagle Pass, Texas, was 
able to prevail upon the local Daily Guide 
to publish it. 
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HE March issue of THE Express 

MeEssENGER told how one of the 

Company’s vehicles was _ pressed 
into service as an ambulance during one 
of the storms of the past w nter at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. More recently a somewhat 
similar case has been reported from 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

About midnight, January 30th of this 
year, during the severe storm that raged 
in that city and vicinity at the time, Dr. 
Leonard E. Nichols, house physician at 
the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, lo- 
cated in Marshall Street, was stricken 
with acute appendicitis. Dr. Howard G. 
Case, at his home at 1022 South Salina 
Street, was called to perform an imme- 
diately necessary operation. 

Because of the piled up snow, Dr. Case 
was unable to get his own automobile out 
of the garage. For 
that matter, even /if 
he had been able, the 
streets had become 
impassable for ordi- 
nary motor vehicles. 
Street cars had ceased 
to run and taxis re- 
fused to respond to 
the surgeon’s call. 

Dr. Case then made 
a determined effort to 
have an ambulance 
from the hospital pick 
him up, but. none 


Driver Fred Root, who drove 
Dr. Case through the storm 


Storm-swept Syracuse when the A. R. E. conveyed Dr. Case through almost impassable streets 
from his home to the hospital to perform an emergency operation 


would attempt it. After an appeal to the 
Police Department which was also in vain, 
he next tried to secure a horse-drawn 
vehicle from one of the local milk com- 
panies. Failing in this as well, he started 
out desperately, on foot, but after pro- 
ceeding two or three blocks, he found 
the task impossible and turned back. 
Then it was that Mrs. Case suggested 
that he try the American Railway Express 
Company, and as a last resort the doctor 
called our Night Agent, F. D. Holben, 
and appealed for assistance. The only 
driver on duty at that hour of the night, 


How WE cANSWERED 
0A SURGEON'S 


Fred Root, was at the depot. Mr. Hol- 
ben, however, when the urgency of Dr. 
Case’s appeal was explained to him, im- 
mediately sent one of the barn men to 
summon Root, and the latter re- 
turned to the barn, exchanged the team 
he had for a fresh pair of horses, and drove 
through at least three feet of snow to Dr. 
Case’s home and thence to the hospital. 
Both Dr. Case and his patient, Dr. 
Nichols, were very appreciative of this 
bit of rather unusual serv- — 
ice, and a letter to General 


Night Agent F. D. Holben, upon 
whom Dr. Case called for assistance 


Agent I. A. Cham- 
berlain that was 
dated March 10th, read as follows: 

‘‘Having completely recovered from the 
ordeal of January 30th, 1925 successfully, 
it seems fitting to attempt to express to 
you my thanks and appreciation for the 
service rendered by the American Railway 
Express Company through you. Without 
your timely assistance the outcome might 
not have been so satisfactory. 

“‘Believe me as being most sincerely 
thankful for the service rendered and 
trust that some day I may have the 
pleasure to retaliate.” 

Dr. Case also wrote a letter of thanks in 


Dr. Case (right) at work in the operating room of the 
Good Shepherd Hospital 
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SOS 


which he commented to the effect that 
the American Railway Express Company 
had once more lived up to its promise to 
render personal service. He concluded 
with this paragraph: 4 
“T am glad to say that Dr. Nichols has 


Dr. Leonard 
Nichols, the 
patient Dr. Howard 
5 Case, Syracuse 
surgeon 


Pek 


made a splen- 
did recovery, 
and I think 
your Com- 
pany deserves 
to know of the 
very real serv- 
ice they ren- 
dered under 
the most se- 
vere storm 
conditions 
Syracuse has 
experienced 
in a genera- 
tion. Had I 
been able to 
reach the hos- 
pital on foot, 
which is very 
doubtful, it 
would have 
taken several 
hours to make 
the’ tram 
through the 
heavy snow. 
I want you to 
know that I 
sincerely ap- 
preciate your help.” 
* * * 


X-Word Puzzle at R. W. Meeting 


Our Augusta, Ga., people claim to be 
the first in the Georgia Division, and per- 
haps the first in the entire A. R. E. sys- 
tem, to make use of the cross-word puzzle 
at a Right Way meeting. The author of 
it was Money Clerk W. P. McCann. 

A copy of the puzzle was distributed 
to each person at the meeting and the 
definitions were read from a__rge chart 
on the wall. One minute was allowed for 
each word and several of those present 
made a perfect score. 
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AND JINANCIAL ‘PAPER ‘BUSINESS 


Foreign Remittance Business 


New Folders Recently Sent to Supply Depots 
Should Be Used to Increase Earnings 


N addition to the English foreign- 

remittance folder, Form 1943, which it 
A was stated in the January and February 
MESSENGER was being sent to Supply 
Depots, a large quantity of Polish Fold- 
ers, Form 1910; Italian, Form 1911; 
Greek, Form 1912, and Jewish, Form 
1931, have also been sent. American 
Express Division Managers have been 
notified to effect distribution among 
offices as far as is in their power, but 
Agents having any foreigners in their 
cities to whom any of the above folders 
could be distributed are urged to requisi- 
tion supplies. 

In securing foreign-remittance business, 
the importance of personal solicitation 
cannot be over-emphasized. A few calls 
on leading members of a foreign com- 
munity, explaining the advantages of the 
Company’s services and securing their 
friendship, will bring in some immediate 
business and reveal dozens of other chan- 
nels for distributing advertising matter, 
making other contacts, and securing more 
business. 

As an illustration of the possibilities 

for development, the Italian business may 
be taken. Although the Italians are one 
of the largest foreign groups in the coun- 
try, all A. R. E. offices together sell very 
few remittances to Italy. Wherever 
efforts to secure Italian business have 
been made, they have been rewarded 
with the same results as among other 
nationalities. Here is a big opportunity 
for increased business going altogether 
undeveloped. 
_ The purpose of the different folders 
should be clearly understood. Each 
contains a text in English, which follows 
very closely the foreign text. The Greek 
and Italian folders are for Greeks and 
Italians; the Polish folder for Polish- 
speaking (i.e., Christian) Poles, and the 
Jewish for Jews from Poland, Russia, 
and in fact, any country. The folder 
exclusively in English, Form 1943, is suit- 
able for general distribution to all other 
nationalities than those mentioned above. 
It is attractive in appearance, and prac- 
tically every foreigner, even if he cannot 
tead English himself, lives in a home 
where some one can read it to him. 


Ete Nit Sad OE 


Inexpensive Tours of Europe 


_ A development which commenced only 
@ year or so ago, but which has gained 


great headway, is that of so-called “Stu- 
dent Third Class” passage to Europe. 
Most of the trans-Atlantic lines have set 


aside space in their largest, newest and 


fastest ships for persons of moderate 
means to cross the ocean. This space is 
completely separated from the rest of 
the Third Class section, and separate 
dining accommodations are provided. 
Passengers are housed in cabins instead 
of open alcoves, and the food is excellent 
if not even elaborate. The price for a 


round trip in this “Student Third Class” 
is only about $155 or $160. 

Not the least factor in the use of this 
Third Class is that persons whose time is 
limited, but who could not otherwise 
afford to travel on a five- or six-day boat, 


Corner of the dining saloon in the Student Third 
Class section of a modern liner, typical of the high 
degree of refinement and comfort to be found in 
this inexpensive form of travel 


can thus manage to do so. In this way, 
one can see quite a little of Europe in 
four or five weeks, and even get a glimpse 
of Paris and London in the usual two 
weeks, as some of the fastest boats land 
their passengers in France on the fifth day. 

What has been said about the saving of 
time and money by traveling Third Class 
on the larger and faster boats applies in 
only slightly less degree to Second Class, 
which on the larger boats is better even 
than First Class was on the great majority 
of boats before the War. 


* * * 


On the Job at Loveland 

Agent E. W. Behrend, of Loveland, 
Colo., noticing in the newspaper that a 
fellow-townsman was going on a trip, 
made a personal call, leaving some Trav- 
elers Cheque folders and Money Order 
blotters. ‘The man called at the office 
next day and bought both forms of paper. 


Better Opportunity for Smaller Of- 
fices in T. C. Prize Campaign 
for 1925 


N even greater proportion of prizes 
to smaller offices than in previous 


years differentiates the 1925 ‘Travelers 
Cheque Prize Campaign from its pred- 
ecessors. In previous campaigns, offices 
which sold less than $25,000 of Cheques 
the preceding year were divided into only 
two classes: Class B, those which had 
sold some; and Class C, those which had 
sold none, with a total of nine prizes 
between the two classes in each Vice- 
President’s territory. 

This year, by comparison, there are 
five classes below $25,000, with 27 prizes 
instead of nine. The classes and prizes 
are as follows: 

Class A: Offices whose total sales for 
April to September, 1924, inclusive, were 
$25,000 or more. Three prizes: $100, $50, 
$25. 

Class B: Between $25,000 and $15,000. 
Three prizes: $75, $50, $25. 

Class C: Between $15,000 and $5,000. 
Five prizes: £50, $40, £30, $20, $10. 

Class D: Between $5,000 and $3,000. 
Five prizes: $30, $20, $15, $10, $5. 

Class E: Less than $3,000. Nine prizes: 
$30, $20, 515, $10 and five of $5 each. 

Class F: Offices which made no sales 
whatever during the’ six-month period 
in 1924. Five prizes: $15, $10 and three 
of $5 each. 

As in past campaigns, the prizes given 
above and the others mentioned below 
will be awarded in each Vice-President’s 
territory, making a total of more than 
$5,000 in prizes to be distributed. In 
each area, there will also be prizes to the 
Superintendents’ offices of the leading 
Divisions, and to the Route Agents work- 
ing in the Divisions making the best 
record on a point basis. The campaign 
began April Ist and will continue to 
September 30th. 


* * * 


Big Increase in T. C. Sales 


Sales of American Express Travelers 
Cheques continue to increase. The year 
1924 was the largest in history, and sales 
for the first quarter of the present year 
show a 22% increase over the same period 
last year. How many offices and cities 
are keeping up with that pace? 


* * * 


New Amexco Circulars Issued 


The General Accounting Department 
has recently sent out the following cir- 
culars: 
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Financial Circulars Nos. 50 and 52, 
Foreign Exchange. Transactions, and 
Cable Transfers. 

Travel Circular No. 1: Handling Amer- 
ican Express Travel Business at Salaried 
Offices. 

It has also sent out Correction Circular 
No. 3, consisting of six substitute pages 
for the loose-leaf blue binder, Form 250, 
supplied all salaried offices late in 1923, 
and containing permanent instructions 
for handling American Express financial 
business. 

Interested offices which have failed to 
receive any of the above should notify 
their superintendents at once. 


cc H E 
Queen 
of Flow- 


erp ee SOa the 
rose has _ been 
hailed from the 
beginning of 
time and worth- 
ily does it bear 
that guerdon of 
honor. No other 
flower compares 
with it in regal 
splendor. For king or cottager, it has 
been mankind’s choice since long before 
the dawn of civilization. 

The oldest cultivated flower, its origin 
is lost in the dim mists of antiquity. 
Greek and Roman bards have sung its 
praise; Christian and pagan alike have 
used it as a symbol. Even the staid old 
Prophet Isaiah speaks of “the desert 
which blossoms like the rose,’”’ and en- 
amoured Anthony trod almost knee-deep 
in rose bloom to the banquet board of 
the mysterious Queen of Egypt. 

It’s a far cry from the roses of Cleo- 
patra’s time to the present-day Monarch 
of the Garden and rose specialists con- 
tinue to hybridize and cross to give us 
better formed, more highly colored bloom, 
and flowers of sweeter fragrance. How- 
ever, just as primitive man shyly brought 
to his Maid of the Caves a bouquet of 
wild roses, even so does the modern 
“sheik,” when the urge comes to “‘say it 
with flowers,” express his sentiments with 
roses. And what twentieth-century home 
is complete without its door-yard roses? 

In view of this popularity of the rose, 


< 


Driver F. F. Weeks, of 
Rwerton, starts a shipment 
of roses on its way 
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Heavy Summer Travel Forecast 


LL indications point to a summer 

of heavy travel, both in America 
and abroad, and the American Ex- 
press Company has prepared for it by 
offering an especially attractive series of 
tours and cruises, escorted and indepen- 
dent, to all places of interest. In the 
Western Hemisphere, independent and 
conducted tours are offered to Alaska, 
California, the National Parks and the 
Canadian Rockies, and cruises to the 
Saguenay River, Bermuda and the West 
Indies. Descriptive booklets and full 


information may be obtained from 


f . That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell 
as sweet.—T welfth Night. 


Greenhouses and just a few of the several acres 
. occupied by the Dreer Nurseries at Rwerton 


perhaps it will not be surprising when I 
tell you that in the three spring months 
of 1924 alone, shipments totaling 1,303,- 
925 pounds were shipped by The Henry 
A. Dreer Nurseries of Riverton, N. J., via 
American Railway Express to rose lovers 
in all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. There were 5,845 shipments in 
April, 6,700 in May and 1,880 in June, 
comprising a total of 13,393 pieces. 

To handle this voluminous traffic there 
is a branch office of the A. R. E. right in 
the nursery itself, with a regular staff of 
express people. The Nursery Special (or 
in express parlance, “The Dreer Ram- 
bler’’) rolls out of the station each day. 

Close co-operation exists between the 
Riverton express staff and the nursery 
officials and employees, who point with 
pride to the fact that not one claim was 
filed last season, indicative of the utmost 
care in packing by the Dreer force and 


! 
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the nearest American Express office, 

To South America, the Express Com- 
pany is running two escorted tours. It is 
also managing the Fifth Annual Inter. 
national Students’ Tour, of which Prof, 
E. P. Andrews, of Cornell, will be in per- 
sonal charge. Other special movements 
include the transportation of delegates tc 
the meeting of the World Federation 0} 
Education Associations at Edinburgh, 
and to that of the International Chambei 
of Commerce at Brussels. For delegates 
to the latter, a special series of post-con- 
vention tours of Scandinavia, continuing 
as far as the North Cape, has bem 
prepared. 


Bill Clerks F. McLaughlin and F. Barr and ¢ 
section of the branch A. R. E. office at the Dreei 
Nurseries, Riverton, N. J. 

efficient handling by the Riverton expres: 
people. | 
The Dreer Nursery, in fact, has a repu- 
tation for its good packing, and each pack: 
age which leaves the establishment bear‘ 
a certificate of the most rigid inspection by 
State and Federal officials. This policy 
has brought the concern a lot of its pa- 
tronage, and among the new customer! 
added to its list each season there are 
many travelers and commuters who havé 
seen on station platforms the carefully 
packed crates of Dreer roses en route by 
express. a | 
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IN THE #LOW OF JRAFFIC 


Tom Mix Ships Tony de Luxe 


HE celebrated cinema star, Tom 
Mix, and Tony, the pony who 
co-stars w th hs master, glorifying 
on the screen men who are men, have been 
unusually conspicuous in the public eye 
of late. When Mr. Mix came to New 
York recently with the idea o sailing for 
a tour of Europe, he sent Tony on ahead 
in a special express car. 
This famous steed, originally purchased 
by the foreman, Pat Chrisman, of the 
Tom Mix Ranch, as “one sorrel colt for 
$18.00,” but now valued at $25,000, cre- 
ated quite a stir when he arrived in 
Pennsylvania Station at New York, for 
he was the first horse passenger to be 
unloaded within its confines. Other 
horses are unloaded on the express plat- 
form of the American Railway 
Express term nal on that railroad. 
_ Tony. disappo nted many radio 
fans when he failed to broadcast 
his whinny from Station WGBS 
on the evening of April 3rd, as 
had been promised, but appeared 
in public on the bridle path of 
Central Park on April 6th, and 
his picture appeared in various 
newspapers, some of them show- 
ing him being unloaded from the 
express Car. 
_ According to C. K. Rogers, of 
th~ office of General Manager of 
Transportation W.H Dodd, New 
York, Tony left Los Angeles March 
26th in Union Pacific car 1730 on 
‘prepaid waybill and arrived in 
New York on P.R.R. Train 34 
at 3:35 p. m. on March 30th. 


* * * 


Ann Arbor’s Baggage Rush 


Now that ‘t will soon be time for the 
June clos ng of Michigan University, our 
Ann Arbor office is already beginning to 
prepare for students’ baggage business. 
Last year Agent E. Rogers’ office handled 
3,000 pieces within a period of ten days. 
There were only two pieces left ‘‘over,”’ 
and these owing to the fact that their 
Owners sent them down to the express 
office by taxi and failed to call later and 
address them. There was not a single 
complaint of non-delivery or poor service 
on any of the 3,000 pieces. 

* 


* * 


Carload of Soap via Express 


Although soap undoubtedly plays 
an important role in the daily routine 
of express employees, it is not often that 
they are required to take care of a carload 
of this commodity. Nevertheless, ust 
such a shipment moved from Jacksonville 

to Mami by express during February. 
It orginated at Chicago and was handled 
to Jacksonville by freight. 

: The consignee, Swift & Company, who 
have a contract to supply soap to a laun- 
dry at Miami, requested that the carload 


of soap be diverted to our service at Jack- 
sonville, since they had to make quick 
delivery to the laundry whose supply 
was very low. As soon as the soap reached 
Jacksonville, 47,000 pounds were trans- 
ferred to our service and forwarded to 
Miami via passenger train. 


* * * 


Top—Langwater Eastern King, who recently 
traveled by express de luze. 

Center—Tony, Tom Mizx’s pony, on the passen- 
ger platform at Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
after his journey across the continent by express, 
led by his valet, Pat Chrisman, and greeted by 
Station Master Wm. Egan (Photo by Underwood 
§ Underwood). 


Bottom—Trunks predominate at Ann Arbor 
when the University of Michigan closes for the 


summer. 
* * * 


Prize Bull Travels via A. R. E. 


Langwater Eastern King, prize Guern- 
sey bull valued at $35,000, recent’y trav- 
eled de ‘uxe in a_ pecial express car from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 


The animal was accompanied by a special 
attendant, J. P. Stafford, and received, 
according to one man, ‘‘even more atten- 
tion than a Pullman porter gives his most 
valuable customer.” 


The bull is owned by W. H. Williams, 
Vice-President of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, and heads his splendid herd of 
Guernsey cattle at Camp Aiyukpa Farm 
near Lyon Mountain. 


* * * 


Good Record at Independence 


In one month’s time the Independence 
Produce Company, of Independence, Iowa, 
forwarded 977 cases of eggs without a 
single claim. All of these shipments were 
consigned to eastern points and the pre- 
paid charges aggregated $1,294.92. 

“Two of our other larger ship- 
pers,” writes Agent L. L. Simp- 
son, “are the Mel L. Webster Seed 
Company and the United Engine 
Company, from whom we receive 
numerous shipments of new and 
repair parts for gasoline engines. 

“Our force here consists of two 
drivers, a part-time clerk and my- 
self. The efficiency of our route- 
men is shown by the fact that they 
have been called upon to serve 
as relief agents at various times 
in the past two years.” 

* * * 


The Dog-gone Dog 


Our agent at Persia, Iowa, re- 
cently received the following let- 
ter: 

Dear Sir: Mr. Agent I shipeda dog to 
your express office and i goten a letter 
from mr saying that the 
empty crate was all arived Was the dog 
out of the crate when you received the 
crate Are did the dog get out at the sta- 
tion at your express office Mr. agent 
wasent that a good crate and out of inch 
slate Was the slat broken buy Throing 
thompthing On it are had the dog nawed 
it into 

Please advise me whether the dog 
nowed out are you think slat had been 
broken buy express company fault Will 
you pleas help me get my money for the 
dog 

If it is the express companys fault 
Advise me At once 

Truly Yours 
aia , Shipper 

Willis: “What makes you think there 
are bootleggers in this town? I haven’t 
been able to find a single one.” 

Wissis: ‘‘Don’t you see blind men sell- 
ing pencils on every corner?” 

* * * 

Kid: “‘Pass me the gravy, ma.” 

Ma: “‘If what, Willie?” 

Kid: “If you don’t, I'll start something.” 
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Cornell Professor Commends Us 


ROFESSOR Jas. E. Rice, of the 
Pr2crartmen of Poultry Husbandry, 

Cornell University, recently wrote 
Superintendent of Claims H. M. James 
commending the policy of the A. R. E. 
toward egg breakage in transit. 


The letter commended the Company’s 
prompt settlement of claims arising from 
this sort of traffic and particularly its 
efforts to educate and co-operate with 
egg shippers. Referr ng to the recent visit 
of Pennsylvania poultry and egg people 
to New York City, Professor Rice said: 

“Tt surely was a splendid demonstra- 
tion to have so many poultrymen from 
Pennsylvania come to you for informa- 
tion. This shows the right sp rit on the 
part of the Express Company and the 


producers.” 
* * * 


Buffalo Bill’s Last Mount Drops 
Dead in Denver, Colo. 


(Reprinted from the New York Times) 


DENVER, Colo., April 8.—McKinley, 
the last mount of Buffalo Bill (Colonel 
William F. Cody) and known as one of 
the world’s greatest show horses during 
the latter years of the noted showman’s 
circus days, is dead. 


The horse, a beautiful Arabian, dropped 
dead yesterday in the stall he has occu- 
pied here since the death of his master 
early in 1917. 


It was astride McKinley that Buffalo 
Bill made his entrance into the arena of 
his Wild West shows, made famous both 
in this country and abroad. McKinley 
made his final public appearance here 
last November when he led the annual 
Armistice Day parade. 


* * * 


Speaking of Horse Power 


Tige, A. R. E. horse, at Newman, Cal., 
weighs 1,700 pounds, and Agent S. Hahn 
believes he can beat any horse in the 
world of his age and size for strength. 


Witness the accompanying picture. 
The load, consisting of 103 boxes of 
cheese, weighs 6,900 pounds; the wagon, 
1,480; and the trailer, 780 pounds. 


“Tige,” of Newman, Calif.,who draws 9,485 pounds 
with ease 
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Though they do not appear in the picture, 
the driver and helper brought the total 
to 9,485 pounds. 

Incidentally, Agent Hahn submitted 
these figures in the form of a document 
which he, to add a touch of humor, sub- 
scribed and swore to before a notary 
public. As if we wouldn’t believe him! 

Tige’s 10,000 round trips between office 
and depot in the past fourteen years 
have so accustomed him to the route that 
he requires little guiding. If trains are 
late, he is sure to prance and kick up a 
fuss. He likes bread, and has three ways 
of saying so. Agent Hahn will stand 
with hands in pockets and ask, “How 
about it?” Then Tige*paws the ground, 
shakes his head and gapes for the morsel. 


Handling of Back Pay Voneiers 


The payment of back pay to express 
employees as provided by Decision No. 
2683 of the United States Labor Board, 
which was practically carried to comple- 
tion a month or so ago, involved a by no 
means insignificant amount of labor on 


the part of our accounting people. The 
accompanying photograph, for instance, 
taken in the office of District Accountant 
J. J. McClory at New York City, displays 
the accumulated back pay vouchers 
charged through the Agency Accounts at 
that point alone. 

Some idea of the number oi salary 
receipts in the photograph may be gath- 
ered from the fact that District Account- 
ant McClory measures 6 feet 2 inches in 
height. In other words, it is clear that 
these records, if placed in a single pile, 
would stand approximately 11 feet high, 
representing disbursements to some 13,000 
employees of the New York City Depart- 
ment. The dollar equivalent of this vast 
number of documents was about $390,000. 
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A. R. E. force and new depot at Camden, Ark. 


* * * 


New Building at Camden, Ark. 


A new building, erected under the 
supervision of J. M. Dunham and at a 
cost of $10,000, now houses the office of 
our force at Camden, Arkansas. | 


The structure is 30 by 65 feet, giving 
ample room for the Company’s two motor 
trucks operating at that point. It is 
located on the Cotton Belt right of way 
opposite that road’s new passenger sta- 
tion, and has concrete runways to the sta- 
tion platform. 

Camden is on the border of the Arkan- 
sas oil fields and is used extensively by oil 
men as headquarters, and a number of 
supply houses maintain branch houses 
there. The express force comprises the 
following, who appear, left to right, in 
the accompanying picture as follows: 
Chauffeurs Birchfield and Latture, Clerks. 
McGill and Miss Wright, Agent S. B. 
Henderson. Route Agent J. E. Watts 
also appears to the extreme right. 


* * * 


Minister: ‘‘Do you take this man for 
the better or for worse?” | 
Dusky Bride: ‘“‘No, Suh, I takes him 
jes’ as he is. If he gets any bettah he'll 
die; if he gets any wus, ah’ll kill him 
mahse’f.”—The Station Agent. | 


To Whom It May ‘Concern 


Sales Agent S. C. McIlroy, of the 
New York Sales Bureau, has asked 
the MerssENGER to broadcast the 
advisability of quoting the waybill 


reference when asking the Bureau 
about the disposition of ship- | 
ments. With such information | 
inquiries can be answered more | 
promptly without duplication and 
unnecessary correspondence. 
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Changes Along the Line 


L. L. Trimble, who for a number of 
years has been Agent and before that 
was Cashier at Astoria, Ore., was recently 
appointed Route Agent at Seattle, Wash., 
vice C. M. Hall, who was transferred to 
the Oregon Division as Route Agent with 
headquarters at Pendleton. Mr. Trimble 
will cover the Alaska and Yukon district. 


J. W. Martin, former Route Agent at 
Pendleton, who has been acting as Claim 
Agent at Portland in the stead of S. P. 
Howland, the latter being on a leave of 
absence, was appointed Agent at Astoria, 
and R. M. Einar, former Commercial 
Agent but temporarily assigned to the 
route agency at Pendleton, vice Mr. 
Martin, was appointed Acting Claim 
Agent to succeed Mr. Martin in that 
position. 

H. D. Yates, formerly at Everett, 
Wash., was appointed Agent at Ellens- 
burg, Wash., vice J. F. Hatcher, resigned 
to engage in other business. 


W. T. Gary has been appointed Agent 
at Hinton, W. Va., having been succeeded 
by B. Wellman as Depot Agent at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

W. J. Mathias has been appointed 
Agent at Sedalia, Mo., vice E. T. Michel, 
resigned. 


“What's in a Name?” Club 


J. M. Lenihan, Chief Clerk to Super- 
intendent, Columbus, Ohio, suggests the 
yrganization of a ‘‘What’s-in-a-Name?”’ 
Club in express crc'es and mentions the 
‘ollowing as poss ble charter members: 

_ George Washington Sensibaugh, Agent, 
Trinway, Ohio; Abraham Lincoln Wag- 
aer, Receiving Clerk, Columbus, Ohio; 
Benjamin Franklin Boyer, Repairman, 
Columbus, Ohio; William McKinley Har- 
is Driver, Union City, Ind.; Arthur 
dayes Howes Agent, Pataskala, Ohio; 
Benjamin Franklin Ruble,.Agent, Ethel, 
Jhio; Thomas Jefferson Stites, C/C to 
seneral Agent, Springfield, Ohio; William 
McKinley Turner. Driver, Coshocton, 
Jhio; John Wesley Pettay, Agent, Woods- 
ield, Ohio; John Wesley Rathbun, Agent, 
carbon Hill, Ohio; Patrick Henry Halli- 
an, Agent, Dunkirk, Ind.; LaFayette 
-arpenter, Agent, Sugar Grove, Ohio; 
srant Glenn, Agent, Glenns, Ohio; Grant 
Joble, M. O. Collector, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


. 
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Bank “Ad” Boosts Express People 


i 

| An advertisement of the First Hunt- 
ngton (W. Va.) National Bank briefly 
utlined Huntington’s transportation his- 
ory and commented on the fine citizen- 
hip of its railway and express employee 
esidents. It also included this statement: 
“An idea of the immensity of railway 
Sete andoutof Huntington may be 
ad from the fact that one year’s express 
upments would completely load more 
aan 5,000 trucks of two-ton capacity.” 
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Today’s the Day 
By Melville Sloan 


Today’s the day; so don’t delay 
And shift it to tomorrow! 
For if you stall, or shirk at all, 

*Twill only bring you sorrow! 


Now is the hour to use your power! 
Tomorrow’s never here! 

Guys who are wise—all utilize 
The minutes that are near! 


Though it may seem quite fine to dream, 
And while the time away; 

The only wight who gains the height— 
Is he who does t-o-d-a-y! 


Thus you must do if ever you 
Would reach your destination; 

With lusty knock—step in and sock— 
“OLD KID PROCRASTINATION?” 
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We'll Take It 


A red caution label used by the Crosley 
Radio Corporation of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
reads like this: 


FRAGILE 
Do not ship this Instrument by 
Parcel Post. Wherever possible 
ship via Express or Freight. 


* * * 


Death of Mrs. Mellor 


The many friends of David G. Mellor, 
president of Wells Fargo & Company, 
will very much regret to learn of the 
recent death of Mrs. Mellor, which 
occurred in New York City late in March. 
Mr. Mellor spent many years in the serv- 
ice of the old company and was elected 
its president in November, 1923, follow- 
ing the death of Burns D. Caldwell. 


Twenty messengers who serve on the Oregon between San Francisco, Calif., and Ashland, Ore., and over 


the Shasta Division of the Southern Pacific Lines. 


Thirteen of them are native sons; and the other seven, 


adopted sons 


Left to right, beginning top row: J. J. Birmingham, Lewis Bauer, O. F. Bold, H. W. Chappell, J. E. 
Curry; 2nd row: D. Sackett, W. E. Cosgrave, F. W. Hoadley, H. G. Mack, L. Burroughs; 8rd row: 
H. Cameron, E, J, Seymour, L. Bold, R. C. Kingsbury, A. P. Bonham; 4th row: R. R. Savage, G. 


Hoggan, J. C. Bell, E. C. Watts, E. N. Bicknell 
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& portsmanship 


Madison, Ind. 


Dere Fellas: 


Spring has came. i due knot kno how it effects u but it awlways givs me 
th fishin fever. i think that sportsmanship shood be a part of evry mans relig- 
ion. Kno matter whot yore life or work b a sport. i due knot meen th kind of 
a sport that thinks th lime lite is moonshine & throws his muney away on 
licker, flappers & cards. Kno 1 can support a family & a sportin streak on a 
salary. Whot i meen bi bein a sport is 2 tak th bitter with th sweet without 
lettin the other fella kno th diff. Th way 2 mak yore trubles lite is 2 keep em 
dark. 


i due knot believe that a fella can go thru th hardships of a huntin or fishin 
trip & knot b able 2 stand th gaff of th daily grind in a more sportsmanlike 
way. A reel sportsman wil knot kil a decreasing genus of bird or animal. 
(dont strike a man when he’s down in other words) He wil knot tak a fish or 
shoot an animal or fowl if it is against th laws of sportsmanship 2 due it. 
(Don’t tak enything that is knot ritefully yores soda speek) 


i lst red of a man that had a big scrap with a heluva big trout & when he 
finnaly landed it he found it was ful of spawn & he put it bak & set it free 2 
rase its family. That story shows that kno matter whot th temptashun a 
sportsman can b trusted. i wood evn trust that guy with th key 2 mi cellar. 


Did u evr notis how much easier it is 2 smile in th Spring than it is in th 
Winter. Wel th reel sport has th spring-time smile th yr. round & there 4 
maks a better business man. As Mae W. Johnson wood sa he has th smile 
complex. 


There 4 fellas lets awl tri 2 b sports. Evn tho sum of us ma nevr get th 
opportunity 2 get out next 2 nature & b a sportsman with game, we can lern 
th better art of bein sportsmen with hr. fellow men. B fair in awl yore dealins, 
berry th hatchet & frown & cultivate th helpin hand & th smile complex. 
Keep in mind that th 1 grate Scorer cares knot if u 1 or lost but how u played 
th game, & iam shure th Pearly Gates wil b opened wide for A SPORT. 


X Pressly yores, 
j.. EF. HARPER 
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Whose Loss We Regret 


Jas. P. SuLiivan, pensioner, New 
York City, died on January 30th. During 
the Civil War Mr. Sullivan served as a 
special messenger to carry payrolls to 
the Union Army in the South, and later 
as watchman at 59 Broadway, New York. 
He had 49 years of service when he 
retired in 1911. 


* * * 


CLARENCE H. Deprick, pensioner, 
aged 75, passed away at Rockingham 
Hospital, Bellows Falls, Vt., on March 
14th. Mr. Dedrick 
became a messenger 
for the National 
Express in 1867. 
He was transferred 
to Rutland as Clerk 
in 1883, and in 1891 
was taken into the 
office of George H. 
Babbitt, then Su- 
perintendent of the 
American Express 
Company at Bel- 
lows Falls. He was : 
Agent at Holyoke, . 
Mice ¥7993 Clarence H. Dedrick 
until 1907, and then served in the Claim 
Department at Boston until pensioned. 

Mr. Dedrick leaves two sons who are 
both with the A. R. E.—Herbert A, 
Disbursement Clerk in the office of 
Superintendent Clark at Bellows Falls, 
and Clarence L., Cashier at Holyoke. 


* * * | 


JosepH L. Power, Foreman in the 
Boston Wagon and Repair Shops, died 
at his residence in Everett, Mass., after 
an illness of four months, on March 8th. 
His funeral services were attended by sev-. 
eral express people and the employees| 
who served under him conveyed theit 
sympathy by a large wreath of flowers. 

Mr. Power was active politically in his 
home town and was selected as a Council- 
man; also as a candidate for Mayor, but 
declined on account of ill health. | 


YOU KNOW ME, AL.— Adventures of Jack Keefe. 


By Ring Lardner | 


1 SAY YOuLL 
HAVE TO GET Y / 
TRAT GRIP OFF 

THAT SEAT Ofe 
YLL CHUCK IT 
OFF 


WERE EXPECTING 
100 PEOPLE Toa 
GET ON AT THE 
You'Ll HAVE To 
MOVE THAT GRIP 


{SENT 


MY GRIP 
ST EXPRESS 


STOP 


J. F. Harper, ‘‘the Ring Lardner of the express business,” has given us many a smile, and here’s one from the original Ring Lardner that was published | 
-} 

| 

| 

| 


throughout the country 
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Out A Homer! 
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See if you can answer these excellent questions propounded by F. W. 
Fox, Depot Agent at Norfolk, Nebr., to which the correct solutions are 
given so that you can check up on your knowledge of the business 


1. What is the charge on one package Of «- 


yeast, weight 1144 pounds under scale 22? 


A. Thirty cents. The charge on a ship- 
ment of yeast carried over the lines of 
one express company shall not exceed 
the charge at 20 cents for one pound or 
less gross weight plus 114 cents for each 
additional ounce over 16. In this case 
the additional weight is 8 ounces. See 
Classification page 51, Exception to 
Rule 18. 


2. A patron wishes to ship twelve live 
geese from Omaha to Denver. Are there 
any special requirements regarding the 
container? If so, what? 

A. New coops should be used. When 
applied to live birds the coops must be 
of sufficjent, strength to prevent- injury 


or escape of-the birds, to insure handling’ 
without ‘damage to -crate, -contents or! 


handlers, and the lower slat or board on 
the crate should be securely fastened to 


the bottom and. be of sufficient height . “mit-and that if there is any error the 


-matter will be given attention if reported 
to the Agent. See Rule 974, General 
- Rules and Instructions. * ame ake 


to prevent possibility of birds becoming 
injured « by “legs. i 

crate. :Crates not to exceed -150.pounds 
oc lal eM 


= ee 


3. If any Agent-or other employee receives 


a communication from a State Railroad 


oficial what should be done? 

A. Communications from State Rail- 
road or Public Utilities Commissions 
received by any Agent or-employee of 
the Company must be immediately for- 
warded to the Superintendent of the 
Division for transmission or report to 
the Vice-President in charge of traffic or 
Trafic Manager, New York City. See 
Traffic Rules and Instructions, February 
16, 1925, page 7 


4. A nurseryman wishes to make a ship- 
ment C. O. D. with the following instruc- 
tions to the company. If unable to make 
the delivery and collection shipment must 
be delivered on premises of the consignee 


yrotruding’ from the: - 


May 


either with or without the receipt. 
we accept the shipment? 

A. We would not accept a shipment of 
this character with instructions to make 
the delivery without obtaining a receipt. 


5. What is the second class rate between 
two points both of which are in Canada 
when the first class rate is $3.30 per cwt.? 


A. Second class rate is $2.30 per cwt. 
6. May sheep affected with scabies be 


shipped interstate under any circumstances? 
A. This question is too long to be an- 
swered here and I would refer you to 
General Circular 7-B issued by the 
Trafic Department. 


7. If a driver delivers a package appar- 


. ently.in good condition and consignee re- 
_ quests him to. wait until he, the consignee, 


opéns same, what should the driver do? 
A. The driver-should explain in a cour- 
teous manner that his time will not per- 


°8. When an employee accidentally breaks 


open .a_package of currency. what should 
he do with it? , 


A. He must count and invoice the con- 


tents in the presence of another employee 
or some responsible and reputable per- 
son. He must then place the contents in 


-a new envelope or wrapper, seal such in 


the prescribed manner, and note the 
particulars of the transaction with its 
date upon the waybill and state explicitly 
whether or not the contents were found 
to correspond with that originally 
marked on the package. For further 
particulars see Rule 620, Genl. Rules and 
Instructions. 


9. A shipment is recewed for John 
Jones, Norfolk, Nebraska, waybilled from 
No Mark Department, Chicago, showing 


as shipper Good Clothing Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. How should the charges 


be assessed? ; 
A. The charges should be assessed as if 


-the package originated at Memphis, 


Tenn. 


10. A carload of race horses originate at 
Boston, Mass., destined to New Orleans, 
La. Shipment moves over New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad to 
New York City; Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Washington; Southern Railroad to 
Lynchburg, Va.; Norfolk and Western to 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; Southern Railroad to 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Alabama and Great 
Southern to Meridian, Miss.; New 
Orleans and Northeastern Railroad te 
New Orleans, La. What maximum num- 
ber of attendants would be carried free with 
this shipment? 

A. The maximum number of attendants 
that will be carried by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad is 
five, and the maximum number from 
New York to New Orleans via the route 
mentioned is six. Therefore, if the ship- 
per: desired ‘to have ‘six: attendants 


_accompany the car from point.of origin 


to destination it would be necessary to 
pay car fare for one attendant from 
Boston to New York. 


Gleir 


ll. Why should drivers and ‘receiving 
clerks be familiar with the terms and con- 
ditions, especially No. 5 of the Uniform 
Express Receipt? 

A. The receipt issued is a contract be- 
tween the shipper and this Company and 
the terms and conditions should be 
familiar to all employees in order to 
know that packages are properly marked 
and packed in accordance with classifica- 
tion rules. 


12. When does express service begin? 

A. Express service begins with inspection 
of the package marks to see that they 
are complete and accurate. | 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 


GW 


GREE is truly a ‘‘push-the-button’’ 
age. It is constantly seeking easier 
and better ways of doing things. Con- 
ventence 1s now the most popular institu- 
tion in this country! 


In the transportation field, this de- 
mand is well met by American Railway 
Express service. .As our new wagon 
poster, illustrated above, intimates, 
Convenience is now—and always has 
been—an outstanding advantage of our 
Service. 


To serve is the keynote of this business 
—the ambition of every American Rail- 
way Expressman. So it is that he 
offers the American public a complete 
service—from point of origin to final 
destination; from the door of the ship- 
per to the address of his customer. 


But “pick-up and delivery’ are only 
two of many outstanding advantages of 


Express, all contributing in one way or 
another to the Convenience of the 
service. 


The shipper receives a receipt; the 
consignee, in turn, gives one. The prop- 
erty is in the hands of a reliable and 
experienced company. The shipment 
carries free insurance up to $50 per roo 
pounds, or at the rate of 50 cents per 
pound over 100 pons The charges 
may be “‘collected at the other end.’” 


The shipper may have the amount of 
his bill collected if *‘C. O. D.”’ service 
is desired. No matter what the charac- 
ter of his goods, ‘‘dry’’ or perishable, 
solid or fragile, big or small, the Ex-’ 
press can be depended upon to handle 
them satisfactorily for him. 


And so, too, Express has gained a 
reputation for Convenient, Swift and 
Safe Transportation. 


Let Us Strive to Maintain That Reputation! 


Somewhere belween Chicago and Some of our people at Mer- , ; I} 
Buffalo, in the messenger’s car on cedes, in the Rio Grande ‘ “= i} 
Michigan Central train No. 32. Valley, Texas :  S : ; : We 
Left to right; Train Agent E. E. : : 4 Hig 

® Headstrom, Helper G. W. Necker- d ; : | 
eee man, and Messenger H. E. Coleman : : . ‘ 


“Line forms on the right’— 
Pay Day at West Side Ter- Hey 
minal, New York City HY 


Horseshoe Curve from an airplane—part of the eleven-mile ascent of the easlern 
face of the Alleghenies by the Pennsylvania’s four-track main line. Celebrated 
for its scenic beauty, this stretch of rail also carries important traffic, including i | 
many raw materials essential to the nation’s industries. (Photo by Underwood : ae : i 

: ¢& Underwood) : : ee - i 


1652 


Central of Georgia train on bridge that was con- 


A relic of the distant past—the ‘Collis P. Huntington,” structed at Savannah back in 1856. They built ’em 
owned by the Southern Pacific and exhibited by a Hollywood to last in those days. Incidentally, turn the picture 
motion picture theatre to expleit ‘The Iron Horse.”’ (Photo et : upside down and note the clearness of the reflection ' 


by courtesy of Pacific Electric Magazine) in the stream. (Photo by Foltz, Savannah, Ga.) 
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Daisy time along the right of way of the Buffalo, Rochester g Pittsburgh Railway. (By courtesy of Railway Life) | 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 


N the night of April 28th there 
O was staged a unique event in 

the history of the Company— 
our first “‘radio party.’ Thus, 
employees in different parts of 
the country, especially those 
who are radio fans, 
were able to accept the 
invitation to ‘“‘attend”’ 
the party by listening 
in with a loud speaker 
ora set of head phones. 
In no way could our 
great organization of 


26,500 cities and towns 
throughout the coun- 
try, “get together” all 


the aid of this marvel 
_ of the ages—the Radio. 

Even the best of ra- 
dio experts concede 
that our party “‘on the 
-air”.was a brand new 
idea. It had never been 

“done before,” in this 
, Or any other industry. 
' Important events have 
been broadcast by a chain of stations 
bringing the voice of President Coolidge, 
for instance, to every nook and corner 
ofthe land. But our “‘party” was unique 
in that our officials spoke during the 

Same evening from stations located at 

widely separated points, each discussing 

a different topic. 

This simultaneous broadcasting was 
accomplished through the co-operation of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
the several stations which permitted the 
use of their facilities for this purpose on 
this memorable night. President R. E. M. 
| Cowie was invited to make the introduc- 
tory address from WJZ, the well-known 
/R.C.A. station in New York City. About 
_ the same time, other officials of the Com- 
pany were broadcasting from stations in 
| Pittsburgh, Chicago and St. Louis. 
President Cowie took for his topic 
te American Way in Transportation,” 

= M ? 
which we publish on pages 2 and 3 of this 
sue of the MESSENGER. 
hile several of Mr. Cowie’s public 
tresses had been broadcast by radio, 
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President R. E. M. Cowie, broadcasting from StationWJZ 


this was the first time he ever spoke ex- 
clusively for the studio microphone. 
While it is largely a mechanical operation, 
it is not as easy as it looks. The person- 
ality and spontaneity of a visible, re- 
sponsive audience is entirely lacking. 
The human contact with the audience 
inspires many a speaker to oratory. But 
broadcasting in a studio arouses no 
applause or laughter for points effectively 
presented. You feel that millions are 
listening to every word and that you 
must be very exacting in your diction and 
method in presenting your message. 

The “mike” has many terrors for 
speakers who have talked to it for the 
first time, but President Cowie was not 
intimidated. He was ready for emergen- 
cies, with a carefully prepared manu- 
script in hand. Half an hour before the 
“crucial hour” of 8:30, when he was 
scheduled to go “‘on the air,”’ he appeared 
at the WJZ studio in New York, which 
is located in the Aeolian Building on 
West Forty-second Street, not far from 
Fifth Avenue. 


I2 


‘Party 


FOUR A. R. E. OFFICIALS 
BROADCAST TALKS 
ON SAME EVENING— 
THOUSANDS “LISTEN IN” 


When that moment came, 
Lewis Reid, one of the 
popular announcers of the staff 
of Charles Popo- 
noe, studio man- 
ager, escorted 
Mr. Cowie into 
the studio room. 
This ‘‘sacred 
chamber’’ re- 
sembles a taste- 
fully furnished 
music room of a 
modern home. 
At its entrance, 
an electric sign 
in red cautions 
“*Silence!”’ while 
the broadcast- 
ingis on. The 
room is actually echo-proof, for obvious 
reasons. 

Mr. Cowie was asked to sit before a 
table upon which was stationed a double 
microphone and to read his address in 
an ordinary tone of voice as though 
carrying on a conversation. Announcer 
Reid introduced him as the President of 
the American Railway Express Company, 
“one of the largest transportation agen- 
cies in the world.” 

Then for twenty minutes Mr. Cowie 
gave his address, which untold numbers 
of employees and the general public un- 
doubtedly heard. In fact, telegrams sent. 
to Mr. Cowie in care of the station de- 
clared that he ‘‘came over fine.” Actu- 
ally, he did not have to speak as loudly 
as is necessary when addressing a visible 
audience. Any one who has met Mr. 
Cowie in person or who has heard him 
speak would recognize his voice on the 
radio. 

Express officials who accompanied Mr. 
Cowie were able to “pick up” his talk on 
a superheterodyne which requires neither 
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ground or outside aerial wires and will 
continue to ‘‘talk,”’ if carried in the hand. 
The wonders of Radio are astounding. 
Just prior to the actual broadcasting, 
Station WBZ, located in Springfield, 
Mass., was “hooked in” to WJZ by the 
‘remote control system” and thus he was 
heard throughout New England, as well 
as from New York. Undoubtedly, thou- 
sands heard our president, as the tele- 
grams and letters received indicated. 
City Manager J. W. Johnson was 
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of our economic doctors insist that we 

are too quick and too impatient in our 
dealings with business people of other 
countries. They are accustomed to 
leisurely methods of doing business, to 
long credits and to careful and painstak- 
ing decisions. The American business 
man, on the other hand, is quick and 
energetic in his dealings and ever impa- 
tient at delay and time-consuming nego- 
tiations. 

If this be criticism, perhaps we will 
have to make the most of it. Speed, 
quick action and energy are typical 
American attributes, and we would not 
change them, even if we could. Would 
any other nation within a period of 150 
years be able to achieve the marvelous 
progress of the United States without this 
intense energy and enterprise which has 


ibe speaking of our trade abroad, some 


been exemplified on: this continent from’ 


the early days of the pioneers?«: 

But it was not always thus. Our pen- 
chant for speed is comparatively of recent 
origin. Years ago, when the first railroad 
locomotive made its appearance, it was 
looked upon with suspicion and fear. 


Travel at ten miles an hour was called 


“terrific!” 


In this connection, I am reminded of 
the story of the half-witted boy who lived 
way back in the country and had never 
seen a railroad train. His parents, wish- 
ing to give the lad a treat on his birthday, 
directed him how to reach the nearest 
railroad, and he stationed himself on a 
bridge at the opening of a tunnel. Upon 
his return home he was asked what he 
thought of the train. His answer was 
that he did not think much of it, “for,” 
said he, “I stood there watching for it, 
and finally it came rushing around the 
curve and the minute it saw me it gave 
one screech and flew into a hole.” 

He didn’t think much more of the rail- 
road than the inhabitants of a little 
Pennsylvania town ninety years ago, 
when a literary society decided to debate 
the question: ‘‘Are Railroads Practical?” 
As they needed a place for the meeting, 
they asked permission to use the school- 
house. This was the answer of the 
school board: 
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broadcasting at the same time in Pitts- 
burgh from the powerful Westinghouse 
Station KDKA in that city, taking for his 
topic “Ten Timely Tips That Tend to 
Terminate Your Trunk Troubles.” This 
alliterative caption covered an interesting 
discussion by Mr. Johnson of the express 
way of handling baggage and how the 
public can cc-operate in aiding its prompt 
handling by using extreme care in ad- 
dressing. 

M. T. Hanrahan, Superintendent of 


PRESIDENT COWIE’S RADIO TALK 
AS BROADCASTED THROUGH 
STATIONS WJZ and WBZ 


“If the society wanted the use of 
the schoolhouse to debate some de- 
cent moral question, we should 
cheerfully give the use of it, but such 
a thing as a railroad is wicked as 
well as absurd. If God had wanted 
human beings to travel at the fearful 
rate of seven miles an hour, he would 
have clearly foretold it by his proph- 
ets. But since nothing is said about 
it in His Holy Writ, it is plainly an 
invention of the devil to lead im- 
mortal souls to Hell. Hence we 
must refuse the use of the school- 
house.” 

If. these august educators had been able 
to visualize the future a century ahead, 
they undoubtedly would have been 


appalled at what the world was coming 
to. ‘Today even the boy on a bicycle 
travels faster than ten miles an hour and 


M. T. Hanrahan before the microphone of 
WMAQ of the Chicago Daily News, which station 
is under the direction of Miss Judith C. Walker, 
the only woman broadcasting director in Chicago 
and possibly in the United States. Incidentally, 
some one facetiously suggested that this picture be 
captioned: ‘‘Putting the ‘Mike’ in microphone.’ 
(Photo by courtesy Chicago Daily News) 
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Vehicles in Chicago, broadcast from the 
Chicago Daily News Station, WMAQ” 
and had for his subject one on which he 
is undoubtedly one of the foremost ex- 
perts in the country—‘‘Safety As It Re= 
lates to Street Accidents.” His address 
aroused much favorable comment. 


In St. Louis, from Station WCK, E. ui 


Rush of our local organization, gave a 


radio talk on “Louisiana Strawberries” 
and the part our service plays in their 
transportation to market. Fi 
2 
a. 


Ae 


there seems to be no limitation on the 


_ speed of our racing cars and airplanes. 


Our best railroad trains maintain a speed 
of sixty miles an hour with complete 
safety, and there is not a person in the 
land today who will not agree that the 
railroad is not only highly practical but 
actually indispensable. 

In our daily business operations the 
same national characteristic is apparent. 
Consider the improvement in business 
methods within the last century, thanks 
to American inventive genius! Every 
labor-saving device is also a time-saver. 
The typewriter, the dictaphone, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, have all contributed 
to the speed of our business methods. 
Skyscrapers rise and are completed in an 
amazingly short time and immediately 
house the equivalent of a good-sized 
town’s population. We rush between 
office and home in swift subways, some- 
times standing up and occasionally sitting 
down, and finally travel to the cemetery - 
in beautifully upholstered high-powered 
motor cars! 

It was this indomitable spirit of getting 
more work done in a given period that 


, was the inspiration of a typically Amer- 


ican transportation service—the express. — 
Eighty years ago, an enterprising railroad — 
conductor saw an opportunity to do a 
service and save time for merchants, 
located in New York, in carrying on busi- 
ness with customers in Boston. It was a 
long and tortuous trip by railroad, 
steamer and stage coach. It took weeks — 
to get a package to any point in New Eng- 
land, and the New York business man ~ 
dreaded the thought of making the trip. 
So the conductor made it for him, tak- 
ing as many packages as he could put in 
a carpet-bag. This “‘original express- 
man” soon had so many packages thrust 
upon him that he hired a special car and 
employed assistants. Before long, busi- 
ness had picked up to such an extent be- 
tween these two cities, that soon there 
were several companies in the field carry- 
ing merchandise between what were then 
the most important commercial centers 
of the country. Railroads had started | 
only here and there and the cumbersome ~ 
stage coach, traveling over rough roads — 


~ 
ed 
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Courtesy of the Radio Corporation of America 
Control room of a radio station, where events on the 


“outside” that cannot be brought to the studio are’ 


connected by telephonic communication with the 
station’s sending apparatus 


and constantly the prey of highwaymen, 
was.the only connecting transportation 
link between them. 

But as the old stage gave way to the 
railroad, the express service, thus started 
as a unique method of transportation, 
took to the steel highway—and has been 
With it ever since! Let us shift the scene 
beyond the Mississippi River to that sec- 
tion referred to as the “wild and woolly 
west.’ Here the famed stage coach was 
the main dependence of a rapidly develop- 
ing civilization. It received its first real 
impetus in the historical ‘Days of 
Forty-nine.” Before the railroads came, 
there was the Pony Express, revered in 
the history of the Great West. Intrepid 
riders dashed in relays a distance of 
2,000 miles between the Pacific Coast 
and the Mississippi River, where it met 
the railroad as far as it had been able 
to reach from the East. Thus was 
another chain of transportation estab- 
ished, which bettered the “speed” of 
the lumbering coach by nearly a week 
n time! 

And so, as the railroads grew, from 23 
miles of track in 1830 to more than 
260,000 miles of the finest roadbed in 
the world today, the express progressed 
with them and has been inseparable from 
them since. Most every railroad train 
-alries an express car, wherein is trans- 
oorted our domestic commerce wanted in 
ahurry, to meet the needs of our everyday 
ife and of constantly expanding industry. 
At either end fleets of motor trucks are in 
‘eadiness to make the chain of expedited 
‘Tansportation complete. 

_ Can we truthfully say now that the 
»€ople in the various states are “sepa- 
ated” by “magnificent distances”? Con- 
lidering the fast railway train, the tele- 
staph, the telephone, the automobile, 
he air mail, the express and our youngest 


f 


| 
i 
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marvel of transportation (of speech)— 
the radio—had we better not say that we 
are “connected” by these very agencies? 
There is no such thing as isolation today. 
Indeed, at no time have the people of this 
country been brought closer in touch with 
each other, no matter how widely they 
are separated in their locations. As time 
goes on, the people are constantly getting 
closer together in thought and action. The 
union is stronger than ever before in 
history. 

Those who are 


inclined to speak 


despairingly of what they term our pres- 


A Glimpse of the Pittsburgh Post Studio of Station 
KDKA—fSrom which City Manager J. W. John- 
son spoke on the evening of our ‘“‘Radio Party” 


ent mania for speed should remember 
that it is typically American and that 
it has been largely responsible for the 
comforts and conveniences which our 
modern life affords. Without a system 
of expedited transportation, for instance, 
it is doubtful if all of these things would 
have been possible. 

The men who devote their energies to 
the business of expediting the transpor- 
tation of commerce like to say: ‘‘We ex- 
press everything—but your thoughts!” 
Which is not far from the actual situa- 
tion. It is mainly by this system that the 
business man’ can fill his rush orders or 
obtain urgently needed stocks, and be 
confident of getting them expeditiously. 
It is thus that the woman of fashion in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, or on the 
Puget Sound, obtains New York styles in 
her wearing apparel only four days after 
Fifth Avenue, despite a transcontinental 
rail journey of over 3,000 miles. 

While communities up North are clad 
in midwinter snow and ice, they enjoy 
the fresh fruits and vegetables of the 
Sunny South and of California just as 
toothsome as when picked from the tree, 
plucked from the bush or dug from the 
ground. Many items on our table in 
the home, the hotel or the club are 
brought from distant producing points 
by expedited transportation. Your lob- 
sters from Maine, oysters from the Chesa- 
peake Bay, fish fresh from the lake and 
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sea, early vegetables from the Southern 
States, eggs from the country, ice cream 
and cake, and, yes, even bread and butter, 
are brought to us by these agencies of 
swift transportation, which may not 
tarry, lest the extreme perishability of 
such shipments destroy their value as 
food. 

At our splendid moving picture thea- 
tres, we may see a new film feature every 
week, sometimes twice a week and in 
other cases a complete change of program 
every day, thanks to this same system. 
These long, slender strips of celluloid 
the public never sees, but when run 
through projection machines make our 
movies possible. If they could not be 
expressed swiftly from exchange to thea- 
tre in time for the “show,” it would be a 
calamity to the theatre manager and a 
keen disappointment to. his patrons. 


Quick movement is essential in every 


‘ea 


Behind the Scenes at a Radio Station—The 

Transmitter Room of Radio Corporation Station 

WJZ, on the roof of the Aeolian Building, New 
York City 


branch of the movie industry, in order 
to meet the exacting requirements of 
American movie fans. 

The followers of the race tracks and of 
state and county fairs would be cha- 
grined if they could not see their favorite 
thoroughbreds among the entries. All 
during the racing season, another evi- 
dence of American keenness for speed, 
these “kings of the turf” are constant 
travelers in express cars. The most val- 
uable and the most famous of them jour- 
ney in de luxe style and often their owners 
do not make up their minds regarding 
participation in celebrated track events 
until the last moment for them to reach 
the place by express. 

And if we wish to bring the matter 
closer to the home, we can again mention 
the radio. Such has been the marvelous 
development of this infant industry that 
swift transportation of all the equipment 
which the “listener in” must have to 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FREIGHT “‘UALUES =a 


rules regarding the handling of so- 

called freight value shipments be- 
came effective on June Ist. The purpose 
of this change is not to in any way reduce 
the actual physical protection given to 
shipments in transit, but rather to sur- 
round a larger number of shipments with 
full protection and at the same time ex- 
pedite the movement of the business by 
reducing, as far as practicable, the clerical 
work which it is necessary to do in con- 
nection with the handling and transfer 
of the shipments from one employee to 
another. 

Careful study. of these amended rules, 
which appear in President’s Office Cir- 
cular No. 60 dated May 15th, 1925, will 
show that this change eliminates a large 
amount of registering, tallying, etc., 
which has heretofore been done by 
vehicle men, messengers, transfermen and 
others, but it also provides for a very 
definite check on arrival at the terminal 
of business picked up by vehicle men at 
all offices where five or more vehicle men 
are employed. This check is made by 
comparison of the shipment and the 
marks thereon with the duplicate receipts 
turned in by the vehicle men, and this 
record should develop any irregularities 
which may exist between the marks on 
the shipment and the information shown 
in the receipt. 

It is understood further that coincident 
with the application of these amended 
rules greater cau- 
tion will be re- 
quired in the mat- 
ter of outcheck- 
ing shipments to 
delivery men to 
determine that 
the proper nota- 
tion as to value, 
etc., appearingon 
the shipment is 
also shown on the 
delivery sheetand 
charges assessed 
accordingly; also 
to determine that 
the shipment is 
being sent out for 
delivery to the 
proper address 
and at the proper 
destination. This 
examination and 
check is to apply 
toeach individual 
piece checked out to delivery men and 
not only to shipments as a whole, because 
it has been found that in the delivery of 
lot shipments many errors occur. 

There are approximately 20,000 chain 
stores now operating in the United States. 
In addition to this almost every large 
concern which undertakes a nation-wide 
business or where the business covers an 
extensive territory maintains branches in 


: VERY important change in the 


Dogs and sled ready for de- 
livery to the ‘‘movie’’ studio 


IMPORTANT CHANGE in HANDLING 
THIS CLASS OF TRAFFIC SHOULD 
EXPEDITE SERVICE, WITHOUT 
INCREASING LOSS 


several cities away from the home office. 
This means that we are daily receipting 
at Chicago, for instance, for shipments 
addressed to the same consignee but at 
25 or 30 different destinations, and unless 
the marks on shipments and the indi- 
vidual pieces of the shipments are very 
closely watched errors in delivery are 
bound to occur. 

All the documents which we now use 
in connection with the receiving, way- 
billing and delivery of shipments are 
essential and important, but if there is 
any difference between the importance 
of these documents the two most impor- 
tant are the receipt issued and the receipt 
taken; in other words the express receipt 
and the delivery sheet. These documents 
must be respected in accord with this im- 
portance. They must be carefully pre- 


Gunnar Kasson and Balto, the leader of his famous 
dog team that carried diphtheria serum to Nome 


pared and carefully checked against the 
marks on the shipment so that we will 
know positively that we get every piece 
we receipt for and that we deliver each 
piece correctly. 

It is intended as a further protection 
against loss to require a special report of 
all claims entered for loss of shipments, 


gu . did not seem to 


After the dogs were unloaded 
; from the train at 


and a record of these losses will be main- 
tained in such a manner as to determine 
when and where the losses occurred and 

where the responsibility rests. Therefore 
any laxity in this important work of 
checking in and checking out the business 
received and delivered will quickly assert 

itself in the special claim record which 

will be maintained. The Accounting De- 

partment will also co-operate in the effort 

to promptly check up all irregularities and 

shortages so that the absence of the de- 
tailed tally record on that portion of the 

business which has been eliminated from 

freight value classification by this change 

in the rules should not in any way tend to 

increase the loss or damage. 

All employees concerned in the physical 
handling of the business should welcome 
this change in the rules as a means of 
affording a better opportunity for phys- 


ical protection and quick handling of the 


business by relief from the more cumber- 
some method of written records. 


* * 


Gunnar Kasson’s Alaskan Husk 
Shipped by Express 3 


The remarkable feat performed by 
Gunnar Kasson and his Alaskan huskies 
when they carried antitoxin to combat the 
diphtheria epidemic at Nome last winter 
will live long in the memory of the Amer 
ican people. Only recently the famous 
six-foot musher’s heroic race against time 
over the frozen 
trails of the north 
was recalled when 
the dogs and 
the sled which he 
used were ship-| 


| 


picture. | 
The shipment 
was waybilled | 
Tacoma, Waal 
on March 31st 
and arrived | 
Glendale early in 
the morning of 
April 2nd. The 
dogs, which trav- 
eled in 12 crates, 
show any ill 
fects from 
changeinclima 
but were frisky and good temper 
Both Mr. Kasson and Mr. Rosenbe 
manager of the west coast studio 
the Principal Pictures Corporation, 
pressed appreciation for the careful and 
swift handling given the shipment, and 
they both personally thanked our Gl 
dale agent, H. C. Neuman, for arra 
ing the immediate transfer of the dogs 


to trucks from the studio. 


Glendale 
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QUEER FISH from the TROPICS 


: ERHAPS a lot of you express people 
have handled or seen round five-gal- 
fon. cans labeled, “LIVE FISH, 

RUSH!—From the Florida Fish Farm, 
Ft. Meyers, Florida,” and no doubt a lot 
of you have wondered about the kind of 
fish in those cans. If this is so, or if you 
are interested at all in the variety of fish 
Species, come visit with me where those 
cans originate and learn about some of 
the oddities from the tropics. 

Here’s a tank containing the tiny 
Mosquito fish, so named partly because 
it feeds on mosquito larvae and partly 
because of its size, the male being half an 
inch long when full grown and the female 
never over an inch. It is the smallest live 
bearing (meaning the young are born 
alive ready to swim and eat) fish known 
toman. It is chocolate brown with fine 
black stripes. 

The next tank holds dozens of Sailfins, 
the male having a large fin on its back 
resembling the sail of an old-fashioned 
ship. These run up to four inches in 
length and are yellow with a blue tail. 
They are also live bearing and often as 
‘many as 80 young are born in the space 
of an hour. 

_ Here we see the Mexican Swordtail, so 

called because the male has a long tail 

‘shaped like a sword, very pretty with its 

body of greenish blue and full length red 

‘Stripe and with its tail of green with a 

black edge. This fish, from Mexico and 

Central America, often grows to six inches. 

__ Now the Paradise fish 

from China, with lungs in 

‘its head, which comes to 

‘surface every three or 

four minutes to breathe. 

Tf held under water any 

length of time it would 

drown. Its eggs are 
hatched in nests of air 
bubbles which it builds 
on the surface. The male 
makes the nest and raises 
the young and the female 
is not allowed near the 

‘nest once the spawning is 

completed. This fish has 

Ted and green vertical 

Stripes and large red fins. 

_ The next tank contains 

a breeding pair of Angel 

fish, 2,000 miles away 

from their native haunt 
at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon in South America. 

‘They are half-moon in 

‘shape, silver in color, with 

black stripes, four inches high, two inches 

long and a quarter inch thick. 

| Here in a pool on the ground are a pair 

of Chinese Snakeheads, brown, with hun- 

dreds of silver spots. On the tip of the 


| 


Angel Fish 


Zebra Fish 


AND THE FLORIDA FISH FARM’S 
EXPERIENCE IN SHIPPING THEM 


‘By JACK BEATER 


Mr. Beater, proprietor of the Florida Fish Farm 
—ready to set out for the express office 


upper lip are two short tubes, for they, 
like the Paradise fish, are air breathers. 
They’re a good foot long, and with them 


are several hundred babies about three | 


weeks old and one inch long. They look, 
swim and eat like snakes. The mouth is 
wicked looking and packs a good bite. 
They eat frogs, tadpoles and all kinds of 
minnows. 

In another tank are Zebra fish from 
India. They are only about one and one- 
half inches long, but what they lack in 
size they make up in ambition. Morning, 
noon or midnight they are on 
the go. One chases another for 
ten minutes and then they re- 
verse positions and start all over 


Mezican Swordtail 


Their name comes from their 
mass of bright blue stripes. 

Another pretty little fish is the Mouth 
Breeder from Egypt. As soon as the eggs 
are laid the mother puts them all in her 


again. 


mouth and fans water over them for days. 
In ten days or so they hatch, but even 
for another couple of days she carries 
them in her mouth. At last they are 
turned out to swim for themselves, but 
they keep around the mother’s head. At 
the least sign of danger she opens her 
mouth, in goes the whole school, shut 
goes the mouth and away she swims to 
safety. 

‘Altogether there are about forty-five 
varieties of fancy tropical fish on the 
farm, each one different in looks and 
habits, in addition to many kinds of tur- 
tles, some alligators, six kinds of water 
snails, many varieties of water plants 
and once in a while some rare snakes, 
mostly poisonous. 

This collection of fish has been as- 
sembled from all over the world, at consid- 
erable expense. Of course no one person 
could very easily import all of these va- 
rieties, but we breeders buy and sell to 
one another such breeding stock as we 
may need. ‘Two or three times a year a 
large importation comes from Germany 
or South Africa to renew the supply. 

Advertisements are inserted in aquatic 
magazines, and when an order is received 
the fish to fill it are sorted and put into a 
special tank to be specially fed and con- 
ditioned for travel. An hour or so before 
train time the fish are carefully placed in 
shipping cans that are paraffined inside 
to prevent rust. The lid with punched 
holes is pressed on and then wired fast, 
the loops of the wire making the handle. 

The labels are put on next, one on each 
side with a tag wired on in addition. One 
label reads: “Live Fish. Do Not Change 
W ater.” 

This may seem strange to some of you 
express people who have been used to 
changing water on live fish shipments— 
goldfish, for instance. However, these 
delicate tropical fish can stand no cold to 
speak of, and even less a sudden change 
of temperature. 

Let us suppose a can of these fish en 
route to Milwaukee arrives in Chicago 
with the water in the can at 78 degrees. 
If by night the temperature 
of the water went down to say 
65 degrees owing to a change 
in weather, no harm would be 
done, because the change 
would have been gradual. On 
the other hand, if the water 
was poured out and the can 
refilled with water of 65 de- 
grees, most of the fish would 
be dead in a few hours. It is 
the sudden change that’s harmful. 

We never put more than a dozen of our 
larger fish or at most two dozen very 
small ones in a can, whereas in goldfish 
shipments the number may go as high as 
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several hundred per can. We ship about 
four hundred cans of fish a season, from 
March Ist to November 15th. It is too 
cold to ship during the rest of the year— 
another respect in which tropical fish 
differ from goldfish, which ship best in 
cold weather. As a matter of fact, the 
tropical varieties of fish usually start to 
die off at a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Last year there were only three claims 
filed against the American Railway Ex- 
press Company on our fish shipments. 
Each one of these was apparently caused 
by improper handling which resulted in a 
total loss of water, such as upset, spilled 
or punctured cans. However, consider- 
ing the total number of shipments made, 
the record was almost perfect, which is all 


If 


HERE are between 45 and 50 
horses still in express service in 


Omaha, and John Buck, Stable 
Foreman, knows every one of them, and 
they know him. He manicures their 
hoofs, split by hard pavements, dopes 
them when they are off their feed, and 
looks after them with loving care. 


Ol’ Bill, one of these horses, has almost 
human intelligence. He knows his stall 
and you couldn’t fool him if you tried. 
When unhitched he turns and walks down 
the gangway, stops at the trough for a 
drink, and ambles off to his stall. Then 
he turns his head toward his driver, as 
much as to say, “Come on, old pal, this 
harness should be off.” In the morning, 
no matter where his wagon is put, he 
picks it out. 


Ol Bill gets plenty to eat; 15 pounds of 
grain a day and plenty of sweet prairie 
hay. His ration of alfalfa is fixed up like 
dessert—molasses an’ everything. (The 
reference is to “Arab” feed prepared by 
an Omaha mill and used as part rations 


‘*Pals’’ are 
they—OV Bill 
and Stable 
Foreman 
John Buck of 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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the more gratifying in view of the perish- 
able nature as well as the extreme value 
of these tropical specimens. 


* * * 


How to Avoid Trouble on Poultry 
Shipments to Canada 


From time to time trouble is expe- 
rienced with invoices accompanying ship- 
ments of blooded poultry stock destined 
to points in Canada. Either the shipper 
fails to show the “country of manufac- 
ture” or he neglects to fill in the “fair 
market value as sold for home consump- 
tion at time shipped” column. 

In some cases the latter is shown but 
the “‘selling price to purchaser” in Canada 


* * Ss * 


LE 


A condensed 
summary of 
an article 
which ap- 
peared in the 
Omaha Bee 


for A. R. E. horses in a number of places, 
including Chicago.) 

Pavements are hard on Ol’ Bill’s feet, 
so every now and then he is given a short 
vacation and allowed to stand in a special 
stall, the floor of which is fixed up and 
medicated to soften up his hoofs. If he 
shows signs of illness he is put in the “‘hos- 
pital” stall and his tongue examined and 
his pulse taken. Then he gets the right 
kind of medicine. 

Ol’ Bill and his driver are pals. You 
can tell that by their conversation. 
The driver speaks in a kindly voice and 
Ol’ Bill looks around and winks, and then 
starts off in the right direction. 

“About 35 per ce nt of our local delivery 
is handled by motor trucks,” said Fore- 
man Buck, “but the horse still keeps his 
place for short hauls. We supply lowa 
and South Dakota from here, and we 
draw on Chicago. Young horses would 
soon be put out of commission by these 
pavements, so we get horses from six to 
seven years old.” 
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is not given. And in other instances no 
certificate of pure breeding is placed on 
the invoice or else the signature of the 
shipper does not appear in the two desig- 
nated places on the invoice. | 
Pure bred poultry to be passed by the 
Customs authorities must be accompanied 
by duplicate Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions and duplicate invoices. Moreover, 
the shipper should make affidavit on the 
face of the invoice with respect to the pur- 
poses for which the poultry is being 
shipped into Canada—for example: 


This cockerel is Pure Bred and is 
exported to Canada for the improve- 
ment of stock in Canada. 


(Signed) John Doe. 


SENSE 


Concerning Ol’ Bill, there is also the 
following little yarn as told by Superin- 
tendent G. D. Patterson: | 

‘“‘There is a bit of history regarding this 
sensible animal which happened before 
John Buck took charge of the barn. It was 
during a terrible sleet in Omaha, and the 
streets were slippery as glass. Ol’ Bill ane 
his teammate were harnessed in the base: 
ment as usual and sent up to the wagon 
floor. | 

“On this particular morning Ol’ Bil 
looked out of the door and saw that the 
streets were covered with ice. He imme 
diately left his place in front of his wagor 
before his driver could get upstairs t¢ 
hitch him, and went down the incline 
to the street. From the tracks that were 
found afterward, it was noticed that he 
hugged the side of the barn until he 
reached an alley that was not paved, anc’ 
thence he proceeded to a blacksmith shop 
where the Company horses were usually 
shod. 

“The horse then bumped the door 0 
the shop with his nose. The blacksmitl 
came out, recognized Ol’ Bill, led hin 
in, examined his shoes and found tha’ 
they were very slick. Then, after fitting! 
Bill with good sharp shoes, the black 
smith phoned the express stables anc 
asked if they had lost a horse. ‘They saic 
that they had and were looking all ove: 
Omaha for him. Bill was sent for, 0 
course, and he returned to the barn happ} 
because his shoes were sharp. . 

“That’s what I call a sensible horse.” 


| 
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of the Chicago Loop District toward 

the North Side, the American Rail- 
way Express Co. and American Express 
Co. have moved their downtown offices 
from 15 N. Wabash Avenue to 70 East 
Randolph Street in that city- 

During the last two years there has 
been a strong tendency shown by some of 
the Loop business houses to move in this 
direction, which is sure to grow stronger 
as time goes on. When the Express 
Company’s lease expired at 15 North 
Wabash Avenue and it was thought 
advisable to seek new quarters, sev- 
eral desirable sites were offered to the 
Chicago management by real estate 
agents and after due consideration had 
been given to the needs of local express 
shippers, 70 East Randolph Street was 
decided on. 

This location is within half a block of 
Michigan Avenue, which is visited by 
every tourist passing through Chicago, 
and still remains within the Loop, making 
‘It accessible to the local express shipper. 
It is occupied by the general staff of the 
Chicago General Agent, American Rail- 
way Express, and departments of 
‘the American Express Co. WHaving a 
frontage of fifty feet, it extends 150 feet 
‘inside to a loading platform in the rear. 
_ At the same time executive headquar- 
ters in Chicago were removed from 15 
North Wabash Avenue to the Garland 
Building, 58 East Washington Street, in- 
cluding the following officials: 


_E. A. Stedman, Vice-President, Central Depts. 
'D.T. Mervine, General Manager Transportation 
G. B. Simpson, General Manager, Chicago Dept. 
J. H. Gates, Gen’] Manager, Western Lakes Dept. 
H. A. Simms, Mechanical Supt., Car Equipment 
_E. L. Hamilton, General Agent, Chicago 
I. Longaker, Supt. Branch and Suburban Offices 


Other departments, including superin- 


Hetite crica the business expansion 


New Union Pacific Station at Boise and 
the American Railway Express floats 
‘which participated in a parade to celebrate 
the coming of the Union Pacific main line 
to Idaho’s State Capital 


I 
} 
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Interior of the new Chicago City Office at 70 E. Randolph Street, occupied jointly by the Amer- 
wan Railway Express and American Express Companies 


tendents, the Bonding Bureau, Casualty 
Department, etc., have located at 817 
S. Wells Street and 560 W. Lake Street, 
where the American Railway Express 
already occupied entire buildings. 

*k * * 


Boise, Idaho, Now on Main Line of 
Union Pacific Railroad 
By H. W. Lewis, Route Agent 


HE coming of the main line of the 

Union Pacific to Boise and the dedi- 
cation there on April 16th of a handsome 
new station was the occasion for one of 
the greatest celebrations in the history 
of Idaho. Between fifteen and twenty 
thousand guests from almost every city 
in the northwest rejoiced with Boise in 
her transformation from “‘a state capital 
on a branch line” to a city on a trans- 
continental railroad. 

From 1888 on, Boise had been the ter- 
minus of a spur of the Union Pacific, 
some twenty odd miles from Nampa, but 
the coming of the main line changes the 
mind-picture for citizens and strangers 
alike. . 

The celebration began with an airplane 
escorting the special train of President 
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Carl R. Gray of the Union Pacific to the 
new station where throngs awaited to 
cheer the first main line train into Boise, 
the realization of a dream of forty years. 


Nor did the celebration end with the 
arrival of the train at 10:30 A. M. Ban- 
quets, a mammoth parade, a sham battle, 
confetti battles and dances kept the 
throngs in a jubilant mood until two 
o’clock the next morning. And the pa- 
rade was the. biggest Boise had ever 
known. From the dazzling beauty of the 
rainbow float leading the first section, to 
the luxurious late models of the modern 
automobile, every phase of western civi- 
lization was represented. 

Occupying a place in this parade and 
attracting considerable attention was the 
old Wells Fargo stage coach and a modern 
American Railway Express motor truck, 
contrasting express transportation of 
1865 with that of 1925. The stage coach 
was driven by “‘Jim” Bryson, the A. R. E.’s 
capable stableman at Salt Lake City, and 
Depot Agent Van Smith of Boise imper- 
sonated the shotgun messenger. Julius 


Helvey was the driver of the motor truck. 

Altogether, the American Railway Ex- 
press Company’s part in the parade was a 
distinct success. 
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Old-Time Rate Structure 


UPERINTENDENT J. K. Shannon is the possessor of 

two old-time rate books that were issued back in 1882 by 

the Southern and the Adams Express Companies. These 
relics are interesting, especially because they disclose one of the 
curious features of rate calculation in the early days. 


At that time, for instance, if a shipment was forwarded from 
an office of the Western Division of the Southern Express to an 
office of the Adams in the same territory, the total charge was 
ascertained by adding the Southern’s tariff from the point of 
origin to St. Louis to the Adams’ tariff from that city to the 
point of destination. 


In other words, when it was necessary to transfer a shipment 
from one company to another, the through rate was figured to 
and from a common point designated for each territory, and 
while this common point would be located in the case of some 
shipments so as to make their course ‘‘the longest way round,” 
it did not always make the distance traveled the “shortest way 
home” for the shipper who paid the charge. 


Hence, what early day rate structure gained in simplicity, 
it lost in flexibility as. compared with modern rate structure, 
with the result that tariffs could not always be so equitable as 
they are with our present-day scientific zoning methods. 


* * * 


Delivering the Goods 


What does a patron expect of us? Is it not that we shall 
DELIVER THE GOODS? Are we doing that; if not, how can 
we? Wecan when every last one of us does his level best every 
working minute of every working day. Are you doing your 
level best? 

When Babe Ruth steps up to the plate what do we expect 
him to do? We expect him to knock a home run. Why? 
Because from the mighty Babe that’s DELIVERING THE 
GOODS. 

If you bought a brand new automobile, drove it fifty miles 
and it stopped and wouldn’t move another inch without 
mechanical attention, would you be disappointed? You surely 
would. Why? Because it didn’t DELIVER THE GOODS. 

Remember when you. were a youngster and the billboard 
announced the circus was coming to town and that there would 
be a big street parade at eleven o’clock? You got a good place 
and waited two hours and then it was announced there would 
be no parade. Were you disappointed? You surely were. 
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Why? Because the circus didn’t DELIVER THE GOODS, 

When is a father most proud of his son? When he DELIV- 
ERS THE GOODS. .When is an employer most,proud of his 
employees? When they DELIVER THE GOODS. When are 
we most proud of ourselves? When we DELIVER THE 
GOODS. | 

What is DELIVERING THE GOODS? It is simply doing, 
the thing that is expected of us, the thing that we are employed 
to do, doing it well and doing it on time. | 

Say you are going to DELIVER THE GOODS and do it, 
for then you will have fulfilled our obligations to our patrons, 
our Company and ourselves.—(An inspirational letter that was, 
circulated among offices in our Southern Departments.) 


* * * 


Don’t Deface Shippers’ Marks 


Some time ago Traffic Manager W. A. Ruehl, of the Edison, 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Co. called attention to the, 
fact that shipping labels on their packages are sometimes defaced 
by vehicle route numbers and other marks placed upon them by 
express employees. He also said that, when one of their ship- 
ments is reforwarded from one of our On Hand Departments, it) 
is preferable to place the new address label over the old one 
rather than to scratch the old one out and put the new label 
somewhere else on the shipment. | 


The unnecessary defacing of the shipper’s marks is apt to 
cause confusion. Moreover, the failure to cover the old label 
with the new one when a shipment is reforwarded detracts from 
the neatness of the package, a matter in which the Edison Lamp) 
Works takes particular pride. | 


There has been a marked improvement on Edison shipments, 
subsequent to the receipt of Mr. Ruehl’s letter, but the matter, 
is also worth the attention of express people in connection with 
business from all shippers. | 


KEBCERS S. vy PF. 


National Flower Show 


Kansas City, Missouri | aren 


“ SEEPICES OF THE see TY OF 
AMERIGAN FLORISTS and ORNAMENTAL HORTPICL LTURISTS 
en dea POT 


BRR rzrey BY Aor ae Cosuatine Mares: 


ew Viek Clty 


ROCK LOCAL EXECUTIVE OFFICE—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ie kK. ©. A. G. Building, Phone Main 6688" 


Kanese City, Mo,Mar, 3 
» 3, dohnson, 


intenient, 
inas Railway Express Co,, 


appreciation for the mast hearty co-operation your co 

extunded as: nou only during the nine show daye of o 

soelety but extending over a period of two months pre 
ins wiht tim your LY‘ Bangs was in constant touch — 


ficlals throushout the entire field, which © 
no leas territory than fram the Canadian line: 
the Gulf as@ Atlantic to the Pacific, Sia 


fhe most Temarkatle record was made in the 
mont of our Acacia exhibit, transported in three days 
from Nahant, Mass,, and which arrived without a single 
tloason.or twig being broken of even bruised, - : 


lars : The active and untiring services of your ~ 

Mea opecial Representative Ludolph, who wav on phe groun 
both early and late relieved our comaittees and exhik 
of all transportation problems and worries, 


; Wishing you a continued auccees in your o 
capacizy, beg to remain, Ras ; 


Yours truly, 


1925 — ELECTRIC P 


Fac-simile of a letter and the blue ribbon which our Kansas City office recet Te 
as a result of good service rendered in connection with the Seventh Natio 
Flower Show in that city. The acacia exhibit mentioned was valued at $30, 
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Agent Saves Lad’s Life 


UST as a southbound train 

was pulling out of the station 

at Van Buren, Ohio, our ag- 
@ameat that point, C. W. Flana- 
gan, heard a cry for “‘Help!”’ He 
ran to the scene whence it came, 
the front yard of a house near 
the station, and discovered that 
a five-year-old boy had fallen 
into an old blind well. 


The well was about forty feet 
deep, but the youngster had 
caught hold of the root of a rose 
bush about five feet from the top, with 
his head just above the surface of the 
water. His mother tried to reach him a 
hoe handle in order to lift him out, but 
the boy did not seem to be able to man- 
age it. 

When Agent Flanagan arrived on the 
scene, he realized that something must 
be done quickly, for the little tot would 
not be able to hang on very long. Rush- 
ing back to the station, he procured a 
step ladder. This he dropped crosswise 
of the well, and as he slid down with his 
weight on it, by some good turn of fate 
it lodged and caught. 


Mr. Flanagan handed the boy up to 
his mother, and was then pulled out him- 
self by spectators who in the rheantime 
had gathered around. There was little 
doubt that the quick action and courage 
of Mr. Flanagan saved the lad’s life, but 
his modesty would have withheld the 
incident from these columns unless “a 
filed” had reported it. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Agent C. W. Flanagan, who saved a boy’s life at 
; Van Buren, Ohio 
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Our A. R. E. Boise Team at Newark, N. J., 

turned in some good scores in a local Industrial 

League last season. Sitting: T. Abraham, P. 

Reynolds (Manager); standing: R. Ackerson, 
H. O’Hare, J. Brodeau, P. Dempsey 


East Liverpool Driver Is Father of 


Twins for Second Time 


Speaking of news value, the December, 
1924, issue of THz Express MESSENGER 
made this statement: “If an expressman 
gets married, we suspect that it is but 
usual. But if he’s the father of triplets, 
there’s an item worth while.” 


Apparently Superintendent L. W. 
Prehn took us at our word, for he recently 
sent in a newspaper clipping concerning 
a routeman in the Northeastern Ohio 
Division, George Podmore, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, who though not the father of 
triplets, nevertheless has been the father 
of twins twice. During the first part of 
April the long-legged bird visited his 
home and left twins for the second time, 
and the nice part of it was that they were 
both boys, whereas the first set had both 
been girls. 


Both of these sets of twins have come 
to Mr. Podmore since he entered our 
service in September, 1919, and Mr. 
Prehn says he hopes they will some day 
be expressmen and expresswomen, which 
might indicate that the father’s record in 
the service is a good one. 


* * * 


R. S. Wheeler Speaks at Elmira 


Assistant Traffic Manager R. S. 
Wheeler was the main speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club on 
CE xoress Night, « April 2ords,. (1 he 
meeting was well attended,” says Super- 
intendent T. P. Earl, “‘and many of the 
members with whom I conversed after 
the meeting adjourned were loud in their 
praise of Mr. Wheeler for his instructive 
and entertaining discourse.” 

The president of the Elmira Traffic 
Club, by the way, is C. F. Bagley, our 
agent in that city. 
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The Sort of Thing That 


Gets Business 


“Personal solicitation is the 
best method of getting business,” 
says Agent L. L. Simpson, but 
he also apparently believes that 
there’s more than ‘“‘one trick 
to the trade.” Result: a corking 
good letter that presented the 
advantages of Express Service to 
shippers at Independence, Iowa. 


* * * 


Publishers of The Journal of 
Commerce wanted some copies of that 
publication rushed to their representative 
attending a cotton convention in New 
Orleans. Gus Edmand at 65 Broadway, 
New York, handled the transaction and 
did it so well that he received a letter 
from the circulation manager of the 
Journal congratulating him on “the efh- 
ciency and courtesy of your organization.” 


* * * 


The following is an extract from a let- 

ter received by Agent R. T, Davis, Orange, 
Texas, from G. W. Raborn of the Orange- 
Cameron Land Co., a concern which 
shipped almost a quarter of a million furs 
by express last season: 
On one or two occasions we 
called your office late in the afternoon; 
your drivers had gone off duty for the 
day, but you willingly called them, had 
them hitch up their teams and called for 
the furs. This indicated that you were 
interested in our business and made us 
feel kindly toward your Company.” 


Driver George Podmore, twice the 
father of twins 
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The new shop mule 
that was recently in- 
stalled at Mansfield, 
Ohio, resulting in great- A 
er economy of operation eo 


Economical Operation at Mansfield 
Sc time ago, with the Company’s 


construction of its own building at 

Mansfield, Ohio, operations at that 
point were consolidated under one roof. 
An office provided for the route agent, 
agent and clerical force, and a warehouse 
with vehicle pit and raised platform of 
vehicle height, arranged so freight can 
be handled direct from truck to platform 
and vice versa, have made for economy 
and reduced loss and damage. 

The recent motorization of the Mans- 
field vehicle department and the installa- 
tion of a shop mule to haul four-wheel 
trucks over the platform to the intersec- 
tion or crossover between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Erie railroads have now re- 
sulted in further economy, in addition to 
expediting the service. 

With these various improvements, 
Mansfield is now one of the best equipped 
cities in the system from the standpoint 
of economical operation, all the more im- 
portant in view of the fact that itis one 
of the heaviest transfer points in that 
section of the country. Besides the Penn- 
sylvania and Erie, it is served by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The agent 
at Mansfield is R. M. Payne. 


* * * 


Results of Claim Contest for First 
Quarter of 1925 


During the first quarter of the Prize 
Division Contest for 1925 the new method 
of determining the winning divisions was 
tried for the first time. In other words, 
the prize banner in each case went to the 
division showing the greatest reduction 
based on its own record for the corre- 
sponding quarter in the three preceding 
years. 

While the percentages of reduction 
were somewhat lower than under the old 
method, they represented new records. 
Only in the Southwestern Departments 
did the claim situation take a turn for the 
worse. Since no division showed a reduc- 
tion in that territory, the banner was 
given to the one having the lowest increase. 
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The winning divisions, together with 
their respective division ‘heads and per- 
centages of reduction, were as follows: 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Maryland Division—H. E. Huff .17.49% 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Southwestern Ohio—B. F. Barrett 7.3 % 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Blue Ridge Division—R. A. 
Buckner 2 eae ene 16.56% 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Texas Division—G. Y. 
Reed (lowest increase)........ 10.13% 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
San Francisco Division— 


Bee] Crotton 2) Se ei ewes 


* * * 


Express as a Distributing Agency 


That Express may often be used to ad- 
vantage by a manufacturer as a distribut- 
ing agency in lieu of branch houses, is 

evident from a letter the MESSENGER 
received from a tire company in Ohio. 
It read thus: 

“Our Company has not followed the 
established practice of the rubber indus- 
try in establishing branch houses at stra- 
tegic points for distribution. We find 
that it is far less expensive to ship by Ex- 
press and give just as good service to our 
dealers as if we operated through branch 


houses.”’ 
* * * 


Additional Vacations for “Vets” 


“To make our service more attractive 
and reward employees in long service,” it 
has been decided by the Company that 
veterans be granted additional allow- 
ances of time on their vacations, “‘if and 
as granted from year to year, on the fol- 
lowing scale”’ 


Years in Continuous Additional 
ervice Vacations 
20 to 29:inelusive 7-3 se ace ee 3 days 
30 to 39 £8 cI St AU ene Ch ae 
40 to 49 Te etl eae ca nae Fea See 
50 ortmore 220 Sto ee eee Di 
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“Why See a Doctor?” 


There was a lot of com 
ment anent the photograph 
of 50-year service men stil 
in active service as publishe 
on pages 8 and 9 of the Apri 
MESSENGER, and one of th 
most interesting letters we re 
ceived was fromC. L. Hilleary 
Trafic Manager of the F. W 
Woolworth Co. It follows: 

“Upon looking over the photographs a 
men who have served the Express Com 
pany for fifty years, our thought was— 
why see a doctor or take medicine if yo) 
have for your principles, courtesy, loyalty 
honesty and hard work, which keep me! 
young and strong mentally and physical 
after fifty years of service? 

‘“‘We congratulate these men and th 
Express Company which has men that ar 
not only a credit to themselves but to th 
Company they have served so well. W 
are further glad and do consider ourselve 
fortunate in that we know a number o 
these gentlemen personally.” | 


* * * 


Rotary Convention at Clevelasiia i 


It was predicted that the Rotary | 
national Convention in Cleveland (Jun’ 
15-19) would be even greater than th 
Republican Convention held there las 
year. Cleveland, by the way, is an idea 
convention city, ‘some of the reasons fo 
which were pointed out in the June, 1924 
MESSENGER. 


An Appeal for Vacation 


Pictures 


The Messenger is always glad to re- 
ceive good pictures for its columns, 
especially snapshots that show scenes of 
unusual interest or that suggest real 
action. Right now, however, we wish 
to make a special appeal for vacation 
snapshots, including camping, touring, 
fishing, bathing, boating, hiking and 
other out-of-door scenes. ; 

If you already have any such snap- 
shots in your album, either of yourself 
or other express people still in active 
service, why not send them in, accom- 
panied by an interesting caption? In~ 
the meantime, please don’t forget theme 
Messenger in case you take any ‘‘snaps”’ 4 
during the coming vacation season. Be: 

Incidentally, also please bear in mind | 
that prints are required for reproduction — 
—not the negatives or the film. | 


= 
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INGS may come and 
K kings may go, but John 

R. Zellner, for the past 
eight years an express chauf- 
feur at Cleveland, still reigns 
as “The Jazz King.”’ Though 
his coronation was never her- 
alded, his first claim to the throne was 
made in the fall of 1922 at a mask ball in 
a local roller skating rink. 

Having read posters advertising the 
event and the prizes to be awarded for 
the best costumes, he decided to ‘‘throw 
his hat into the ring.”” ‘To some extent 
that’s literal, for the first item he ran 
across in his quest for a costume was an 
old discarded plug hat, of the folding 
“opree” variety. 


Below—Zellner in 
his original “Jazz 
King’ costume 


_ At a clothing factory along his 
Toute he secured a few highly colored 
Patches of cloth, and these he sewed 
on an old coat which a tour of the 
attic at home that night netted him. 
He next cut short one leg of an old pair 
of trousers and fringed the cuffs. ‘These 
togs, plus a worn-out pair of shoes from 
which he cut the toes to make them look 
still older, would probably have enabled 
him to procure at least a crust of bread 
from the lady of the house at most any 
back door. 
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“AMUSEMENTS, IF THEY ARE 

CLEAN, WILL NEVER HARM ANY 

ONE,” SAYS DRIVER ZELLNER OF 
CLEVELAND 


During his lunch hour on the following 
day Zellner’s kingly resourcefulness hit 
upon another idea. He visited a novelty 
store along his route .and purchased 
several toys and novelties, and later 
sewed them on his quilt-like coat. ““When 
I had finished,” said he, “I looked like a 
ten-cent store ready for the rush season. 
On: the breast of my coat were toy 
animals, horns, rattles, bells and old 
badges and campaign buttons, and on its 
tail was a miniature red stop light. Then 
I came across a toy accordeon, which I 
hung around my neck.” 


His 1923-24 and 
1924-25 costumes 
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After winning twenty prizes 
in aS many attempts, he lost 
twice in a row. But he re- 
sumed his winning streak, and 
by spring he had won thirty- 
seven prizes out of forty-one 
tries, including seventy-nine 

dollars in cash, enough razors to start a 
barber shop, four boxes of cigars, a foun- 
tain pen, a flash light, a silver pencil, 
several silk shirts, and even a ham. 

In the fall of 1923 Zellner, having 
decided to continue in his hobby, re- 
modeled his costume a bit. He replaced 
his hat with a larger one and discarded 
his accordeon for a trombone through 
which he could either sing or play real 
music. He added several new mechanical 
toys, only now he carried them in a suit- 
case. One of these was a toy woman 


sepeetette 


In this first attempt Zellner won a cash 
prize of ten dollars and, highly elated, he 
decided to attend another ball to be held 
a night or so afterward, of which he had 
heard. Again he won—this time a safety 
razor—and from then on mask balls 
became his hobby. 


which, when wound up, would,irock a 
baby in her arms, Zellner in the mean- 
time imitating on his horn the infant as 
crying. He also had two toy ducks which 
would race across the ballroom floor, an 
acrobatic clown and a dancing toy doll. 


Again Zellner had a successful season, 
winning eighty-six prizes out of ninety- 
one entries. While this was more than 
twice as many as he had won the first 
season, he lost only one more time. Be- 
sides winning several prizes similar to 
those of his first season, he augmented his 
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collection by a hundred and thirty-two 
dollars in cash, four smoking stands, sev- 
eral cigarette cases, an umbrella, a desk, 
military sets, a hat tree and several Pyrex 
dishes, but oddly enough, in view of his 
guise as a tramp, razors again predom- 
inated. 

‘All of my prizes have been nice,”’ said 
Zellner, ‘‘and now my only hope is to win 
a trunk in which to keep them. They are 
also very miscellaneous, and with them I 
could almost start a bank, a museum or 
even a Store. 

“The biggest week I ever had was the 
last week in February, 1923, when I won 
six prizes six nights in succession. The 
last of these I won at the Martha Lee 
Mardi Gras Ball in Cleveland’s Public 
Auditorium, the site of the last Republi- 
can Convention. ‘The affair was attended 
by about seven thousand people, the 
variegated costumes presenting a riot of 
color. Since many of my competitors 
were old hands at the game, I value my 
prize of that evening more than any other, 
though I have won on two other occa- 
sions in the same hall.” 

At the beginning of the present season 
of his reign the Jazz King once more re- 
modeled his costume. He made another 
coat and pair of trousers, but he still 
resorted to highly colored patches which 
he secured from a clothing house along his 
route. “Like the well known pickle ad- 
vertisement,” said he, “they are of 57 
varieties.” He replaced his stove-pipe 
hat, however, with a large paper head, 
and he discarded his trombone for a saxo- 
phone. 

During the first week of his 1924-25 
season he won three prizes, and while the 


* 


* 
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season is not yet ended at this writing, 
his success promises to eclipse that of his 
first two seasons. Moreover, for the 
second time he won first prize at the 
MardiGras Ballin the Public Auditorium. 

Zellner’s philosophy is as wholesome 
as it is simple—but a paraphrase, in fact, 
of the adages: ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and ‘“‘Work while 
you work and play while you play, for 
that’s the way to be happy and gay.” 

“Since my costume,” says he, “cost 
only about five dollars, you see my hobby 
is a profitable one. More than that, how- 
ever, I get a lot of fun out of it. After 
the day’s work is done, a little pleasure 
lessens the strain of one’s daily routine. 
Amusements of any sort, if they are clean, 
will never harm any one. As far as Iam 
concerned, I strive to put in a successful 
day’s work and then a successful eve- 
ning’s play. Because I thus relax my 
mind, I am always ready for the morrow. 

“T think all of us express people should 
have some form of recreation. Here in 
Cleveland the Vehicle Service has led the 
way in that respect. We have had a base- 
ball team to be proud of, several bowling 
teams and many amateur boxers in our 
midst. Such things make us feel proud 
of our department, which in-turn gives 
us an incentive to go out for business— 
and we generally get it.” 

Zellner’s fellow workers at Cleveland 
follow with interest his exploits. He has 
been in the habit of taking his prizes to 
work with him, and his pals ardently hail 
him as “The Jazz King,” not only of 
Cleveland, but also of the entire country 
as far as the American Railway Express 
organization is concerned. 


* 


The Passing of W. W. WARD 


the MrsSENGER re- 

ports the loss of an- 
other of our superinten- 
dents, W. W. Ward, of 
the Montana Division. 
His death occurred on 
April 6th and interment 
was at Olympia, Wash- 
ington, Mr. Ward’s old 
home. 

Since December, 1889, 
Mr. Ward had given 
thirty-six unbroken years 
of loyal, efficient service. 
His first position was that 
of messenger at Olympia. 
In 1890 he went to Ta- 
coma as clerk, but soon 
returned to Olympia as 
messenger and clerk, and 
the year 1897 found him 
at Portland, Ore., as mes- 
senger and cashier. During the next 
three or four years he served as depot 
agent and as cashier at Seattle, and in 


[: is with regret that 


W. W. Ward 


1901 he once more 
returned to Olym- 
pia, this time as 
agent. By 1903 he 
won a promotion 
to route agent at 
Seattle; and, in 
1907 became trav- 
eling agent at Ta- 
coma and later, in 
1D) 2. assistant 
superintendent. 
From October, 
1916, on, he served 
with the Northern 
Express as Super- 
intendent at Port- 
land until the or- 
ganization of the 
American Railway 
Express, at which 
time he became 
Superintendent of 
the Eastern Washington Division with 
headquarters at Spokane. In July, 1919, 
when that division was consolidated with 
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the Washington, Alaska-Yukon Division 
Mr. Ward was assigned the superin 
tendency of the Montana Division wit] 
headquarters at Great Falls. | 
“I have been personally associated wit] 
Mr. Ward since 1910,”’ said General Man 
ager E. M. Whittle, ‘of the North Pacifi 
Department, “‘and our relationship duri 
all of the period from that time until h 
death had been most pleasant. Mr. W 
was esteemed not only by myself, but Bb: 
all of his associates as a man of sterlin; 
worth and much ability. We all feel tha 
in his passing we have lost a very clos 
friend and the Company a most excellen 
servant.” 
Mr. Ward is survived by a widow an 
two daughters, to whom is extended th 
sympathy of our entire organization. 


x ae eae | 
The American Way in Transportation 
(Continued from page 3) 


pick up broadcast programs is essentia, 
New discoveries and inventions brin 
new “styles” and ideas in receivers an, 
“speakers,” and the radio fan will broo 
no delay. To be up to date, he wants 
latest, just as the modern, shall I ca 
vain, girl insists on being “in style 
although Dame Fashion’s whims chang 
about as often as the weather vane. 

The American people believe in accom 
plishment; they demand action. The 
are ever ready to offer homage to men wh 
do things; they pay tribute to the victo! 
whether he gains his laurels in the bus 
ness world or on the field of sports. Thi 
is, indeed, the age of speed and of a 
complishment. 

While we demand quick action, we d 
not ignore danger signals. We coul 
travel faster, perhaps, but we are nc 
reckless. We have our eyes on the semé 
phore. If it shows that speed is jeoparc 


pace. If our rapid business method 
were not economically sound as wel. 
they would never have prevailed. | 

There is something very substanti: 
in the way the nation has progresse 
within the last decade and we need nc 
fear for the future. Speed is a synony 
for progress and may the day be lon 
delayed when we will want to cha 
this typically American way of d 
things and getting things done! . 

We all speak of the wonderful advanc 
ment and changes that have taken p 
in the past twenty years, and it is m 
opinion that greater advancement 
changes will occur in the next tw 
years than within any similar period 
the past. ‘a 

We are living in a great age, and nel 
inventions, new methods of transporta 
tion (such as commercial aviation) wl 
come with greater speed than ever ha 
been known before. 

And, with the progress of science, 
average age of man will be correspo 
ingly lengthened out for the enjoy 
of all of these added blessings to mankind 

I thank you. 


» INTHE 


Irish Water Spaniel 
Shipped to England 


TYERCY K. Swan, 
importer, trainer 
& and breeder of Ir- 
ish water spaniels ex- 
tlusively, at Chico, 
Calif., has shipped 
many dogs, but no 
shipment ever: gave 
him more pleasure than 
that of California Mul- 
'ugan, who recently 
traveled by express to 
New York and was 
thence shipped to Eng- 
land for breeding pur- 
poses. 

| Hardly a liner docks in New York, says 
Mr. Swan, that doesn’t bring from Eng- 
land or Ireland from five to fifty dogs of 
the very best type and breeding. He 
himself has within the past four years 
imported no fewer than twelve of the fin- 
est water spaniels that money could buy 
in those countries. But it is most unusual 
for an American-bred dog to be consid- 
ered good enough to enter the kennel of 
a European breeder. Therefore his 
pleasure in shipping Mulligan. 

_ Tf Mr. Swan was pleased, he was also 
confident that Mulligan would travel 
safely. In a letter to Agent C. F. Asher 
he said so. He also stated that all of the 
dogs he had imported had made the jour- 
aey from New York to Chico by express, 
and that they had all been delivered in 
“absolutely first class condition, stepping 
dut of their crates as if they had been put 
in only the day before.” 

_ “The Irish water. span- 
‘el is gaining in favor 
daily,’ says Mr. Swan. 
“As an all-around retriev- 
tr he has no equal. He 
will not only work on 
duck and geese, but is 
equally good on snipe, 
zrouse, pheasant and 
yrairie chicken. He has 
wonderful intelligence, a 
ceen nose, is easy to train 
ind easy to handle.” 
ee 


Chico, Calif. 


Sovernor Smith Adopts 
Ike and Mike—They 
Look Alike 


Governor Smith of New 
ork recently received a 
rhone call from Llewellyn 
4€gge, the state’s chief 
same protector. 

| “One of our men,” said Mr. Legge, 
‘found bear tracks while patrolling in 
Jamilton County. He followed them to 
‘ hollow tree and found two cubs so small 
‘hat they had no teeth yet. The mother 
tasn’t come back. We’ve been feeding 


. 
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Irish Water Spaniels at play— 
at the kennels of P. K. Swan, 
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them from the bottle. 
them?” 

“Sure thing,” said the Governor, “send 
them along. I’ll give them a good home.” 

“What are you going to call them?” the 
Governor was asked. 

“Probably Ike and Mike, they look 
alike,” was ane answer. “They will be 
met in proper style,” he added. “I’ve 


Do you want 


asked the express company to let me 
know as soon as they come, so I can send 
a car for them.” 


Two bear cubs adopted by Governor Smith arrive at Albany. General Agent Hinman 
is feeding one of the cubs, and Master of Transportation Mullin appears extreme right 


An Interesting Letter from the 
Editor of “The Goat World” 
The March MessenceErR related how 


one of our messengers gave special atten- 
tion to the shipment of a female goat 
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California Mulligan, A. K. C. 
448,982, about to start on his 
long journey to England, has 
his picture taken with Drier 

Williams and Agent Asher 


which gave birth to two kids en route. 
Consequently, Sam Miller, Cashier at 
Vincennes, Ind., sent a marked copy of 
the magazine to Editor W. L. Tewalt of 
The Goat World, which is published at 
that place, and received this reply: 

“May I be permitted to testify, not 
only as to the shipping of goats in general, 
but as to my individual shipments which 
go into every state in the Union as well as 
many foreign countries, including Can- 
ada, Mexico, China, Africa, etc. 

“Covering a period of many years, I 
have never known of but one instance 
where not only good serv- 
ice was rendered but also 
courteous treatment by 
agents and messengers. 
This one exception I am 
confident was the result 
of free indulgence in the 
questionable beverage 
which usually interferes 
with normal functioning 
of man’s mentality. 

= Dhis'& case.) was\-are- 
ported, not from a vin- 
dictive spirit but in all 
fairness to your Com- 
pany and the shipment of 
twenty high-class milk 
goats which were valued 
at several thousand dol- 
lars. The case was care- 
fully investigated; the of- 
fender given a six weeks’ 
rest without compensa- 
tion and the fact estab- 
lished beyond doubt of your Company’s 
desire to render first class and courteous 
service, which should be and I believe is, 
appreciated by our breeders. 

“On the other hand, we breeders should 
do our part by proper and intelligent 
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crating, providing ample feed and water 
receptacles, and instructions to milk the 
goats en route when the case requires it. 
Good service in any line is the result of 
harmonious effort on the part of both of 
the contracting parties.” 

Pek geet 


A Unique Case of “Smuggling” 


Customs authorities at Indianapolis 
were recently confronted with a very 
unique case of “smuggling.” 

When Afra von Arstolz, a German po- 
lice dog, was turned over to the customs 
officials by our Indianapolis office, a duty 
of $30 was levied. However, when Mr. 
Hawkins, Assistant Collector of Customs, 
who had admired the dog very much, 
arrived at his office on the following 
morning he was greeted with the barking 
of Frau Afra and nine puppies. 

Then it was that Mr. Hawkins and his 
assistants began to wonder whether they 
should not also collect duty on the pup- 
pies, but after a conference with John A. 
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An insight as to transportation. service out of 
Philadelphia back in 1832 


Royse, Chief Collector of Customs, it was 
decided that the puppies could well be 
considered American born, and were not 
dutiable. 

Frau Afra was consigned to F. Rubeck 
of Indianapolis, who purchased her from 
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a dealer in Bremen for $210. He is noy 
rejoicing over the fact that he paid fo 
one thoroughbred German police dog an) 
received ten dogs for the price of one 
with duty only on the head of th 
mother.—L. W. Horning. | 


* * * 


Carload of Orchid Plants Valued 4 
$100,000 F | 


A carload of orchid plants shippe 
from Pittsfield, Mass., to Philadelphi 
was valued at $100,000. The entire co) 
lection, which included the rarest ¢ 
specimens, was purchased by F. E. Dixo 
of the latter city, who wished to transfe 
the plants to his conservatory. : 

An express refrigerator car in whic 
special racks to carry the plants wer 
fitted was routed through in the fastes 
possible time, and the shipment was pr¢ 
tected by armed guard as cautiously a 
if it had been a large sum of money 
There were nearly 5,000 of the priceles 
blooms. | 


"DINNER of NATIONS” at SAN SPEDRO 


Unique Program Staged by Our 


San Pedro Force 
Te Annual Right Way Meeting 


and Dinner of our San Pedro family 

was held again this year at the 
Robal Inn. Some forty express people 
from Long Beach, Santa Ana, San Ber- 
nardino, Wilmington and Los Angeles 
were also present. 

The feature of the evening was the 
“Dinner of Nations.” ‘Tables were set 
in “V” shape, decorated with cherry 
blossoms, An American or foreign flag 
was placed every eight inches in the cen- 
ter of the tables, and place cards were 
specially designed for the occasion. 

All of the San Pedro force participated 
in the program. Agent C. W. Johnson 
was toastmaster, and other members were 
dressed in the native costume of the coun- 
tries they represented. Each course was 
a favorite dish of one of the respective 
“native” lands, and during the serving 
of it pupils of the San Pedro Art School 
danced in the costume of the nation repre- 
sented, followed by a talk from the “‘for- 
eigner” himself. 

The dinner was preceded by greetings 
from the toastmaster and his introduction 
ot the “foreigners,” who came marching 
in ‘‘goose-step”’ to their respective places 
at the head of the table, chanting: 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good expressmen go to heaven. 
When they get there they will say, 

San Pedro led us, The Right Way.” 


The courses served, the ‘“‘foreigners”’ 
and the countries represented were as 
follows: 


Pineapple Cocktai!l—Hawaii 
A. A. Guitp, Chauffeur 
Fish—Austria 
L. B. Donner, Clerk 
Enchilads—Mexico 
He taPitr,Caller 


A kerosene oil can in which live goldfish were 
shipped from a western point to Washington, 
D. C., which led the contributor of this snapshot 
to ask, “‘Hasn’t the Right Way Plan reached the 


West yet?” All of the fish were dead when re- 


ceiwed 


Chop Suey—China 

Frep Davis, Chauffeu 
Ravioli—Italy 
H. W. Bangs, O. H. Cler 


Romaine—Hungary 


M. L. Sackett 
Ice Cream—w. S. A. . 
F. M. Jounson, Cashic 


Following the dinner, the toastmast 
turned the meeting over to Superit 
tendent T. A. Woods, who thanked Ager 
Johnson and his force for making th 
meeting so successful. Then several wei 
called upon for a few words, includin 
General Manager J. F. Baker, the Re: 
Dr. Thos. F. Grice, Agent Andrew Rei 
of Long Beach, Commercial Agent C. I 
Winn, Sidney Coco of the Los Angele 
District Accounting Bureau, and E. I 
Neece of Superintendent Woods’ offic 


* * * 


Good Meeting at Kansas City 


Federal Judge Reeves was the principi 
speaker at a recent Kansas City Rigl 
Way meeting. The affair was held at th 
Ivanhoe Club and General Manager A.] 
Bird presided. The Claims Committe: 
which chanced to be in session in th 
city at the time, accepted an invitatio 
to attend, and short talks were made b 
Assistant Traffic Manager R. S. Wheele 
Superintendent of Claims W. G. Bole 
and General Manager J. H. Butler. — 

One of the features of the meeting wé 
the display of a blue ribbon awarded t 
the Kansas City office by local florist 
for good service rendered in connectio 
with the Seventh National Flower Sho 
held in that city. (See photo on page8 
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\oNOTES ON TRAVEL 


AND 


Attractive Vacation Trips 


expensive Conducted and Independent Tours 
Offered by American Express Travel 
Department 


ANY delightful trips in and 

around the United States have 

been arranged by the Travel 
Department of the American Express 
Company for the present summer, trips 
which besides being easy sellers should 
rove attractive to many express men and 
vomen for their annual vacations. The 
yrices are very reasonable, while by 
raveling with the American Express the 
raveler avoids all the annoyances inci- 
lent to arranging his own hotel and Pull- 
nan accommodations, sightseeing reser- 
rations, etc. 

A wide range of suggested itineraries 
vhich may be taken independently, with 
ices are given in the 
00klet “Summer Vaca- 
ions,’ copies of which 
nay be obtained from the 
\learest Amexco office, 
vhile two especially at- 
ractive tours are the all- 
xpense trips to Bermuda, 
nd de luxe cruises on the 
it. Lawrence and Sague- 
lay rivers. 


Bermuda 


There is no more de- 
ghtful place than Ber- 
tuda in which to spend a 
hort summer vacation. 
t is a delightful island 
nly two days’ sail from 
ee York, swept by cool 
cean breezes throughout 
ae summer. The attrac- 
ons offered are of the 
teatest variety: walks and 
arriage drives over fine 
rell roads, lined with 
eautiful flowers; excellent 
olf courses and tennis 
ourts; matchless surf and_ still-water 
athing; all kinds of fishing and boating. 
The American Express Travel Depart- 
tent have their own representative in 
ermuda to supervise the working of all 
‘rangements, while their close connec- 
0n with the steamship lines enable them 
) offer lower prices than can be obtained 
sewhere. . 

} Ee cost of the Bermuda tours is sur- 
‘singly little, ranging from a minimum 
£ $60.50 for a five-day tour to $124.50 
ad upward for 15 days. 


| _ St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Weekly conducted cruises of the St. 


awrence and Saguenay, lasting about 10 
2YS, are being offered. The cruises are 


planned to depart from Toronto every 
Sunday morning, starting July 5. They 
include a very attractive journey via 
inland waterways through the Thousand 
Islands to the old French city of Quebec, 
with side trips to Montmorency Falls and 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre, a 
cruise down the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Saguenay, up the latter 
river and return. An alternative route 
for the return is from Montreal via 
Ausable Chasm and Lakes George and 
Champlain to Albany, and thence by boat 
down the Hudson River to New York. 
* * K 
Money Order Business Secured by 
Dublin Agent Typifies Opportunities 


Everywhere 
A thought for the development of 


One of the many “swimming breakfasts’? popular in warmer waters during the 
““Belgenland’s”’ cruise around the world last winter 


Money Order business may be gained 
from the experience of Agent H. L. Scott, 
at Dublin, Texas. In July of last year 
Agent Scott called on the proprietor of a 
nearby filling station and pointed out 
to him the danger of carrying large sums 
of money in his office overnight. Since 
that time Scott has sold him 257 Money 
Orders aggregating $8,730, the charge on 
which amounted to almost thirty dollars. 

The above incident illustrates at once 
a new and an old market for Money 
Orders. Filling stations are a compara- 
tively recent development in the business 
life of the country, but they are only one 
of thousands of kinds of businesses which 
have to keep open until! late at night, and 
at other times when banks are closed. 


INANCIAL ‘PAPER ‘BUSINESS 


All such businesses have the problem of 
disposing of the money which they take 
in after banking hours, and to all of them 
Express Money Orders are a happy 
solution. 

The general sources of Money Order 
business are perhaps well known to every 
agent, but businesses are constantly 
changing hands and new developments 
taking place. A periodic survey and 
solicitation of the business houses in your 
city will be certain to increase your 
Money Order business. 


* * * 


Dinner- Dance on “Belgenland a 


Many New York expressmen were 
present.at a most enjoyable dinner-dance 
given by the employees of the American 
Express Company on board the steam- 
ship Belgenland on Tues- 
day evening, May 26th. 
The occasion was the Bel- 
genland’s first arrival in 
New York after her return 
from her cruise around the 
world last winter and 
spring, which was oper- 
ated jointly by her own- 
ers, the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, and the 
American Express Com- 
pany. The Belgenland will 
make a similar trip this 
winter, and those A. R. E. 
employees who attended 
thedanceandsawtheship’s 
luxurious appointments 
came away enthusiastic 
about the cruise and pre- 
pared to boost it to friends, 
acquaintances, and above 
all, prospects. 


* * * 


Charges on A. B. A. 
Cheques Raised 


All offices selling Trav- 
elers Cheques should know that, effective 
May 15th, the Bankers Trust Company, 
the issuers of A. B. A. Travelers Cheques, 
restored the commission charge to 34 of 
1%. The Bankers Trust Company raised 
the rate on their cheques at the time that 
the American raised theirs, but for the 
past one and one-half years A. B. A. 
Cheques had again been sold for 44 of 1%, 
banks not being required to settle any- 
thing. 

In continuing the increased rate of 3 
of 1%, the American Express Company 
took the stand that the service to carriers 
of Travelers Cheques in encashment and 
protection was far more important than 
the slight difference in cost, a stand which 
later events have sufficiently endorsed. 
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AS SOME 
PEOPLE SEE 
HIM 


‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


An express messenger’s job as some people see it and as it really is, according to one man 
in that branch of the Service—Drawing by Wm. Brankel, St. Louis 


Another Instance of Express as 
“The Personal Service’’ 


FINE example of Express as ‘‘a per- 
A sonal service” was afforded at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, recently. Mr. 
Manlove, of the Bank of Southern Nevada 
at that place, had left all of his personal 
belongings at his former home in Los 
Angeles. His mother was still in the lat- 
ter city, but she was unable to attend to 
the packing and shipping of the various 
articles to Las Vegas. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Man- 


love took the matter up with our Las 
Vegas agent, W. C. German, who in turn 


wrote to F. C. Rockey, agent at Los © 


Angeles.. The result was that our Los 
Angeles agent secured a large box, called 
at Mr. Manlove’s former home at a time 
which he specified would be convenient 
for his mother, packed the articles de- 
sired by Mr. Manlove and sent them on 
their way. 

A letter from Mr. Manlove showed that 
he was pleased by the personal interest 
taken in the matter and also surprised by 
the low cost of the service rendered. 


“Playin the Game of Life” 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas; 


i guess there is a lot of u lik miself that 
feel r kno that u hav ability 2 hold down. 
bigger & better jobs. U plug along th 
same old grind wishin & waitin for (sum- 
times long over due) opportunity 2 knock 
on yore door. Did u evr stop 2 figer whot 
was rong & why u dont get farther ahed. 
Mabee u r countin 2 much on yore popu- 
larity r pull r mabee u r lettin th little 
things that count (knot addin machines) 
slip bi. Evn an old flivver has ability but 
it taks gas & oil 2 mak it go. Mabee ur lik 
th flivver & havnt th gas & oil 2 mak th 
grade. Yore gas & oilis maid up of several 
things. Viz: th wil (knot desire) 2 due 
bigger things, th ability 2 drive yoreself 2 
due th little, meen & big jobs alike, other 
folks knowledge that u can b depended 
upon 2 due th job rite, th art of savin time, 
efforts & muney bi duin it th rite way & 
etc. 

Evry 1 knos his good & bad points. Why 
knot b a book-keeper & set down yore 
credits on 1 side & yore debits on th tother. 
Then figer how u can improve yore debits 
sos u can list em on th other side of th 
page. Study it out lik u wood a checker r 
chess board. Be shure yore rite than mak 
th move. Then study th next move & th 
next. Life is like a game & if u play it rite 
& in thrite way ur bound 2 gain sumthing. 
U ma knot be at th top of th ladder but u 
wil probably b there abouts. Eny way its 


a shure bet u wont b at th bottom. Play th 
game lik a man in a man’s way & yore obituary 
wil b ‘‘Here lies A MAN, he dun his damdest.”’ 
Whoo cood ast for more. 


x Pressly yores, 
J. F. HARPER. 


‘Maryland Division, having spent 48 yea 


Whose Loss We Regret 


HERMAN T. BAUGHMAN, pensione 
died April 6th at his home in Dixon, I 
Mr. Baughman spent practically all, 
his life at Dixon, and for over thirty yea 

.rendered faithful service as routeman 
that place. 


* * 


W. H. Lytte, pensioner, died at Eri 
Pa., on March 13th. Mr. Lytle starte 
with the American Express in 1880. F 
retired May 1, 1924, having served | 
driver, clerk, money clerk, forema 
freight receiving clerk and depot ager 

* * * 


ANDREW HALE SuHortTs, pensione 
passed away April Ist at his brothei 
home near Crawfordsville, Ind. M 
Shotts had a service record of over ; 
years. He was with the Adams for | 
years at St. Louis as porter and forema 
and for one year at Louisville, Ky. TI 
balance of his service was at Indianapol) 
as money clerk. He was a lovable chara 
ter, and was known to his friends | 
“Smiling Andy.” 


* * * 


Tuomas Goupir ANDERSON, disburs 
ment clerk at Cleveland up to March 4t 
succumbed to heart trouble after a sho 
illness, on March 25th. Mr. Anders¢ 
started with the United States Expres 
Later he served with the Adams | 
Youngstown, Ohio, as statement cler 
as chief clerk and as acting agent, and¢ 
July Ist, 1918, became claim agent for t] 
A. R. E. On October 18th, 1918, he w 
appointed disbursement clerk in the offi 
of Superintendent L. W. Prehn. — 


* * * 


A.Bert S. Mosier, messenger, taki 
ill on his run between Williamsport a1 
Erie, PRa., on April 15th, succumbed 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Ridgway, P: 
at which point he was removed from ¢) 
train. Mr. Mosier had 47 yearsm 
service. | 

* * * 4 

Georce J. Kriec, for the past fo 
years agent at Pocatello, Idaho, di 
March 29th. Mr. Krieg entered the ser 
ice at Missouri Valley, Iowa, in 189 
where he was agent for a time. He hi 
also served as depot agent both at 54 
Lake City and at Omaha. . 


* * * 


Sale 


Cuares. H. E. Brack, formerly me 
senger but recently pensioned, died Ap 
19th. Mr. Black entered the service wl 


Wells Fargo in 1885. t 


ie ph he i 
Wi.u1am E. Grim, agent at Winchestt 


Va., died on April 26th. Mr. Grim w 
the oldest agent in point of service int 


in the business. Until the illness whi 
culminated in his death, he had alwa 
enjoyed the best of health. 


—— See 


| Kae B EINGS | 


my, 


3 7 OU are a Human Being—I am a Human Being. 


So is Everybody—the Judge, the General, the 
Bishop, the Bootblack and the Policeman are 
Human Beings—Ler’s not forget that ! 
| neh 
UR Company is run by Human Beings. 
Human Beings own it, keep its books, drive its 
_. Wagons, wait on our patrons and feed our 
horses—And its patrons are Human Beings. 
MSY, 
ACH one of them comes from a home, had a 
mother, has his own private affairs, his particular 
likes and dislikes, his own opinions, religious 
and political, his own conscience and his own 


individuality—We shall all get along better if we 
remember this. 


my, 


HERE is no misunderstanding we cannot 

settle—Nobody’s feelings need be hurt—Our 

patrons can be properly and promptly served— 

Lf we remember we are Human Beings, and BE FRANK, 
COURTEOUS AND GENIAL. 


—SUGGESTED’ BY 


A. CHRISTESON 
Vice-President, Western Departments 
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OR the past three years, the railroads of 

the United States have taken concerted 

action to prevent loss of life at grade cross- 
ings. Despite their pleas and warnings, the 
toll has been heavy, due, in part, to the increase 
in the number of automobiles in use and the 
recklessness of some drivers. 


Last year, however, there were evidences 
that the campaign was beginning to bear fruit. 
During the summer season, there was a de- 
crease of 131 lives lost and an increase of only 
18 injured, as compared with the same period 
in 1923, notwithstanding an increase of about 
20% in the number of registered automobiles. 
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This is the fourth year of the “Cross 
Crossings Carefully” campaign of the Safety 
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Crossing Railway Crossings Cautiously 
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Section of the American Railway Association. 
The committee in charge has selected a new 
poster for this year, which we reproduce below, 
and it is believed that this will make another 
strong appeal to the public, as well as to all 
employees on the railroad. In fact, it is confi- 
dently expected that by carrying on this cam- 
paign more energetically, still further progress 
will be made in preventing crossing accidents. 


This poster will soon make its appearance on 
railroad terminals and equipment, where it 
will be readily seen by express employees. They, 
too, are helping in this campaign by being very 
careful, as they cross a track when driving an 
automobile or motor truck, and also in caution- 
ing others to be careful, under the same circum- 
stances. 


When about to cfoss a railroad track 


STOP, LOOK and LISTEN! 
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Tom Miz’s movie horse Tony Tamping the ice in the bunkers on 
must have liked his trip by i j : ¢ a fruit train that has just arrived at 
express from Los Angeles to ; iS ; Br Ai Jackson, Tenn. The scene was 
New York, described in the & J : 3 taken during the last strawberry 


May ‘*‘Messenger,”’ for after his jaa : ae movement in the Mississippi Divi- 
return from Europe he again Sei ; sion, which traffic was deseribed in 
patronized A. R. E. service. | wate the May “Messenger” 
He is seen here at Buffalo, as 


where he arrived in charge of 
Messenger Kehoe, en route ae } 
to Pittsburgh 


“Safety and Service’ is the ideal uppermost in the train 
dispatcher’s mind, according to P. N. Boylan, Chief Dis- 
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: patcher of the Rochester Division of the Buffalo, Rochester § ™—_jiiilétlllilitiesigss! oa 
4 Pitisburgh Railway. Shake hands with Mr. Boylan on that : 7 
one, for the train dispatcher’s job has an important bearing i ~* 4 


on express operations 
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A three-ton. shipment of Sintzel 
Orange Drink mills, which 
will help quench America’s 
thirst this summer. They 
are manufactured at Venice 
and shipped from Ocean Park, 
Cal., at which office Agent 
H. L. Lee says he handles 
about 20 of the mills each 

month 
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One of the most important transportation links in the world— 


Hell Gate Bridge across the East River, N. Y., which gives This pouliry shipment destined for Australia meant a few 
New England an all-rail connection with the Middle, Western more feathers in the cap of our Oshkosh office. Note the size 
and Southern States. The span, 1,000 feet in length, is the of the rooster as compared with the bushel baskets. ‘We 
longest steel arch in the world, and rises 320 feet above the have since had a similar shipment,” says Agent B. A. Scott, 


water. (Airmap Corporation of America) “as well as one for South Africa” 
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COURTESY on the HIGHWAY 


is the unfortunate part of the 
trafic problem that driving an 
automobile is an expression of the 
individuality of the operator. A 
thoughtless, careless man is thoughtless 
and careless in the operation of his car. 
A careful man is careful; a timid man, 
timid, and soon. So there can never 
be a golden rule of driving which will 
fit every one. Nor will there be any 
millennium when each driver is ex- 
actly right at all times. 
The whole relation of driving as 
regards traffic is that of “give and 
take.” Safe driving is as much and 
more a matter of education, discipline 
-and direction, in the main hope for an 
ultimate development of public senti- 
‘ment to a point where it will not 
countenance motor vehicle accidents 
due to gross negligence. Such a senti- 
ment is coming. It is finding expres- 
‘sion in the courts, in the attitude of 
the press, through police and public 
‘prosecutions, and last but not least, 
in the universal willingness to take 
part in and consider the _prok- 
lem. 
_ The street traffic accidents that 
are not directly traceable to some 
abnormal condition beyond human 
‘control are the results of carelessness 
on the part of some one or more per- 
sons, and could be avoided by the 
exercise of proper care, in providing 
proper equipment for the vehicle and 
seeing that the equipment is always 
im good repair; care in observing the 
traffic regulations, and care in ob- 
‘serving the ordinary little courtesies 
of the road. 
_ The fact that streets are primarily 
intended for vehicles and street cars, 
‘Must not be construed as relieving 
drivers from the responsibility of 
exercising all possible care not to in- 
jure the pedestrian. Although pedestrians 
must be blamed for many of the accidents 
which occur, drivers of automobiles never- 
theless must remember at all times that 
the vehicles which they are guiding through 
the streets can quickly be converted into 
‘Instruments of death. Present-day con- 
‘ditions require from a driver much more 
Re mere ability to handle an automobile 
‘skillfully; they demand the highest degree 
of cooperation at all times on the part of 


Sergeant HE. L. Johnson. 
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Trafic Expert, Los Angeles Police Department 


every member of the great driving public 
and a thorough knowledge of, and the 
strictest adherence to, the rules and laws 


one hundred of our drivers 


of auto traffic. In plain words, the good 
driver of today is the one who knows and 
who obeys the traffic laws. 

The plea of peace officials everywhere 
is for full cooperation from the public to 
assist them in reducing the constantly 
increasing number of accidents and deaths 
from so many avoidable accidents in this 
wonderful country of ours. Give the 
police, who do not make the laws, all the 
assistance possible in enforcing laws made 


The traffic situation in Los Angeles 
County, where there are over 465,000 automobiles, has become 
more and more serious. Our Los Angeles office, however, has 
made considerable headway in accident reduction by cooper- 
ating in every way possible with the Police Department and 
by holding special meetings, at one of which Sergeant Johnson 
recently delivered one of his lectures on Public Safety to about 


for our protection. If the laws are 
not to our liking let us have them 
repealed, remembering at all times 
that peace officers everywhere have 
their duties mapped out for them, that 
policing is a business and should be carried 
out in a businesslike way; that you and I 
as citizens should see that it is. 

The writer is led to believe after 
years of experience and study on 
trafic problems, that fully 90 per 
cent of all the avoidable motor ve- 
hicle street accidents are caused by 
the lack of courtesy between one 
driver and the other. Why is it that 
most of us forget our good manners 
when we get back of the steering 
wheel of an automobile? Certainly 
most of us are polite and considezate 
to others, gentlemanly in our dealings 
with fellow men, and in general, good 
fellows when we are at home, at our 
clubs and on the street. Is it the 
sporting spirit that we Americans 
have that causes us to make that 
effort to beat the other fellow on the 
road every time we have the chance? 
Is it that same spirit that prompts 
some of us to disobey the speed re- 
strictions and more often minor 
traffic laws when we are certain there 
are no peace officers around? Why is 
it we cannot be regular fellows, be 
just as law-abiding and be just as 
good citizens in obeying the traffic 
rules and regulations as we are in our 
observance of most of the other laws 
made for our own protection? 

How wonderful it would be if each 
and every one of us would do our bit 
toward showing the other fellow 
every act of courtesy that is due him. 
Let us start this very minute proving 
ourselves good examples for the 
other fellow to follow. Let us devote 
our energy to creating good will 
and good fellowship, showing examples 
of good sportsmanship while on the road, 
following this up by getting rid of that 
grouch, building up our personality and 
making ourselves worthy of kind con- 
sideration and the good will of others— 
in other words, living our lives as God 


- would have us do. 


This message written in plain language 
is from one of the boys doing police duty 
in California, in the form of a plea to mem- 
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bers of the great American Railway Ex- 
press Company organization and their 
friends, the other readers of this maga- 
zine, with the hope that a better under- 
standing will take place between us, that 
will tend to reduce to some extent the 
great number of deaths and accidents on 
our streets and highways caused by the 
lack of courtesy, improper driving, lack 
of knowledge of the laws and the general 
disregard to the courtesies of the road 
to our brother man. Let us try to remem- 
ber at all times that the streets and high- 
ways belong to all the people and not to 
any special class. 


* * * 


Patrolman Captures Wild Deer 
Near Our Duluth Office 


An impromptu rodeo show took place 
just outside our Duluth office on First 
Street recently. A wild doe strayed into 
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Joseph Brady, A. R. E. driver and first president 
of the Detroit Chapter of Commercial Drivers 
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the business section one evening, teat 
her fleet limbs on the sidewalk of that 
thoroughfare and then, frightened, sought 
shelter in the doorway of the building 
adjoining our office at 226 West. | 

With the theatre crowds in an | 
and traffic tied up, a patrolman appeared 
on the scene and attempted to capture: 
the animal. He finally mounted the doe 
and “bull-dogged” the animal to the 
pavement in cowboy fashion. As the 
animal lay there stunned, a patrol wagon 
arrived and took it to the Zoo, from 
which it was believed the deer had es- 
caped. This did not prove to be the case, 
however, and it was later thought that 
the deer had been chased by stray dogs 
from the woods on the outskirts of Du- 
luth when venturing too near the city in 
quest of food. Nevertheless, the doe has 
now become a full-fledged member of the 
Zoo’s herd of deer and is, in fact, one of 
the finest specimens of the lot. 


DeTROIT DRIVERS PREACH COURTESY— 


and PRACTICE WHAT THEY 


IES view of the preceding article by Ser- 
geant Johnson which emphasizes the 
idea that safe driving is after all funda- 
mentally a matter of showing considera- 
tion for the other fellow, it is interesting 
to note that “Drive with courtesy and 
common sense” 
is the motto of 
over three hun- 
dred and fifty 
drivers of com- 
mercial vehicles 
in Detroit who 
have banded 
themselves to- 
gether with the aim 
of promoting safety 
in street traffic. 

It is also interest- 
ing to note that practically all 
of the drivers in our Detroit 
Vehicle Department are active 
members of the organization, 
which is known as the Detroit 
Chapter of Commercial Drivers, 
and that an A. R. E. driver, Jo- 
seph Brady, was elected as its 
first president. 

The organization is sponsored 
by the Detroit Automobile Club 
and by the Bureau of Public 
Safety of the Police Department, 
and the latter provides a room 
for its meetings, held twice a 
month. ‘The boys themselves run the 
meetings, however, elect their own offi- 
cers and decide all questions brought 
before them. 

The purpose of the Chapter is to pro- 
mote and aid in the conservation of life; 
to conduct educational work among com- 
mercial drivers so that they, as a class, 
shall be known as the most careful drivers 


COURTESY 
MAKES 


his windshield. 


in the city and by their example set a 
standard to all; to familiarize members 
with local and state traffic laws and en- 
courage compliance therewith; to serve as 
a forum through which commercial drivers 
may find expression for their ideas con- 
cerning laws governing the operation of 
motor vehicles; to promote, endorse or 
oppose any local, state or national legisla- 
tion affecting traffic, but not to afhliate 
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Harry Flaitz, A. R. E. driver and member of the Detroit Chapter of 
Commercial Drivers, who was recently awarded a badge for courteous 
and common sense driving. Insert shows the badge, which now adorns 
(Photo by courtesy of Detroit News) 


with any political, social or commercial 
schemes or enterprises not in strict accord 
with the purpose of the Chapter; to teach 
and keep constantly before its members 
their individual responsibility of safety to 
themselves, their families, their employers 
and the community in general; and to pro- 
mote good fellowship among commercial 
drivers. 


PREACH 


The organization was represented by a 
“safety first” float in Detroit’s Safety 

parade last April. It is, in fact, the aim of 
the Chapter’s officers ‘to keep it to the 
front, and also to build up its membership 
until ‘practically every commercial driver 
in the city belongs. 

As an indication that the mem—ane 
“practice what they preach,” one of them, 
Harry Flaitz, and we mustn’t forget to 
mention that he is an A. R. E. 
man, was recently the recipient 
of one of the blue badges awarded 
by the Detroit Automobile Club 
to drivers who have performed 
some particular act of courtesy 
in their daily work. At the inter- 
section of Fort Street and Brook- 
lyn Avenue three little children 
were crossing in the direct path 
of Flaitz’s truck. Discovering 
their plight, they became pan- 
icky, but Flaitz had his vehicle 
under perfect control and was 
easily able to stop in time to 
avert an accident. 

Unknown to Flaitz, a scout of 
the Detroit Automobile Club 
had witnessed the incident and 
taken his license number, and 
the driver thought nothing more 
about the matter until the next 
day when a representative of the 
Club found and informed him 
that his act had won him a badge in the 
Club’s Courtesy Campaign. 

Flaitz’s picture was published in ie 
Detroit News with a little story concern- 
ing the affair and also a statement by him 
to the effect that it is the policy of his em- 
ployers to instill courtesy and safety in the | 
minds of all their drivers and that the act 
reported was an every day affair with him. 
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UST across the river from New Jersey’s 
greatest manufacturing center—New- 
ark—lies the bustling little town of 
arrison, N. J., justly famous as the loca- 
on of the great factory and plant of the 
dison Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
ic Company. It was here that the in- 
indescent lamp, invented by Thomas A. 
dison, was first manufactured in quan- 
ty. It is the home of the great lamp 
dustry, which has become indispensable 
the whole field of illumination. 
Meesident R. E. M. Cowie and a group 
‘our Eastern officials were given an 
portunity one day last month to look 
side the works and to study the marvels 
‘modern scientific lighting. Through 
ie courtesy of Mr. W. A. Ruehl, the 
affic manager of the Lamp Works, 
resident Cowie and 
lose who accom- 
unied him had a 
ost interesting visit 
i the new Lighting 
istitute which this 
eat electric manu- 
cturing company 
ficially opened in 
ebruary of this 
sar. It is devoted to 
study and demon- 
ration of the mani- 
ld uses to which 
ectric illumination, 
rough the agency 
the marvelously 
1proved 
nt light, can be put 
industry and in 
e comfort and con- 


at Harrison, N. J. 


incandes- yy. L 


President R. 


When Our Officials Visited the Edison Lamp Works 
Left to Right: J. H. Butler, General 
Manager, Department of Public Relations, New York; 
Hughes, Superintendent North Jersey 
Dwision, Newark, N. J.; F. S. Holbrook, Vice- 
President in ‘Charge of Traffic; 
M. Cowie, Vice- 
President eae W. Robie and 
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OUR OFFICIALS GIVEN OPPORTUNITY TO 

STUDY GROWTH OF THE ELECTRIC 

LAMP INDUSTRY AND WHAT IT MEANS 
TO OUR SERVICE 


use of lights in industrial lighting, office 
and plant illumination, window display, 
street lighting and several of the other 
most important phases of the subject. 
Brief talks were given by Mr. Osborn, Mr. 
Loewe, A. B. O’Day of the Lighting 
Service Department, A. S. Turner, win- 
dow lighting expert, and others. 

Our officials were pleasantly surprised, 
on being escorted back to. the reception 
room, to have unfolded before them, with 
the curtain electrically drawn aside, two 
sample window displays which had been 
arranged into express office displays by 
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ARVELS of (QDERN-) I IGHTING 


that breakage, even though the manu- 
facturer may be compensated by the car- 
rier when the latter is liable for the dam- 
age, is just as bad for the shipper as it is 
for the carrier. The fact that there is less 
breakage to incandescent lamps than there 
is to hardware is significant, although that 
should not tempt any employee to feel 
that he can be careless in handling ship- 
ments of electric lamps of any kind. 


No one has done more to improve the 
package for shipping lamps than Traffic 
Manager Ruehl himself. From the very 
inception of our Company he has co-oper- 
ated in every step taken under the Right 
Way Plan to keep loss and damage in con- 
nection with the shipping of incandescent 
lamps down to the very minimum. While 
the campaign was actively conducted in 
our own ranks, Mr. Ruehl was doing the 
same thing in his own industry. 


Mr. Ruehl announced that a new “pack- 
age’’ for lamps, which has been developed 
by long experimentation and the expendi- 
ture of much money, will soon be intro- 
duced. 

The old way, which is still in use, is 
familiar to any one who has bought in- 
candescent lamps for his own home. Each 


. BE. Bush, Manager of Depart- 
ment of Maintenance and 


mience of our daily 
es 


Purchases, all of New York. 
Standing: Ss. W. Todd, Editor 


of Publications, A. R. E 
New York; Geo. C. 
Sales Mor.; W. A. Ruehl, 


The express visit- 
° were greeted by Traffic Mgr.; F. W. Sanford, 
Coml. Dept.; E. E. Potter, 


t. Ruehl and Mr. 

eorge C. Osborn, “*# 4 Sales Mor. ebegt 
les manager; E. E. 

btter, assistant to 

les manager; W. R. Bur- 
iws, manager of manufactur- 
g and R. B. Parker, F. W. 
inford and O. P. Anderson 
id others of the Edison Lamp 
Yorks staff. 

‘The guests were ushered in- 
( the reception room of the 
Istitute, where A. F. Loewe, 
Istitute Director, briefly reviewed ‘the 
story of the lamp industry. 


A Surprise for the Visitors 


The room carries on the walls samples 
( 169 types of lamps produced in the 
‘orks, from the minute lamp of 14 watt 
+ the largest incandescent, an enormous 
tobe of 30,000 watts. 

From there the visitors were led to the 
ferent rooms of the Institute, where 
tmorstrations were given of the various 
sults obtained through the scientific 
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The revolving 
drum for testing 
packages 


E. F. Newkirk, the window display expert 
of the plant. 

Then followed a visit to what is perhaps 
closest to the heart of the average express- 
man—the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. One of the interesting features of 
this branch of the works is an immense 
“testing drum,” patterned after the model 
used in the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisc. 

For years the General Electric has given 
much study to better packing and feels 


The reception room, with the lamp display—behind the curtains 
are sample windows which were devoted to an express service display 


lamp is protected by a corrugated collar 
with outside wrapping, the overlap of 
the paper being pushed in at the ends. 
The lamps so protected are placed in a 
merchandising box, a number of which 
are shipped together in a carton. 

The new way is a cardboard box or car- 
rier of @ special design hold ing each lamp 
in suspension and exposing the top and the 
base so that the dealer can test it for the 
benefit of his customer without taking the 
lamp out. These single lamp carriers are 
taped together in a series of five and 
placed in the shipping cartons. This 
makes a more convenient lamp package, 
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as it protects the lamp all the way 
from the factory to the purchaser 
and is left in the container by the 
latter until he is ready to use it. 
This new packing will be confined 
to a new line of lamps being de- 
veloped. 

In compliance with the request 
of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover for greater standardization 
of manufactured products, the Edi- 
son Lamp Works has developed an 
improved type of lamp with inside 
frosting, that its experts believe to 
be so efficient and durable that in 
time there will be little demand 
for the clear glass lamps. 

The construction of the lamp 
has been strengthened by an im- 
proved method of supporting the fil ment 
wire, making it more impervious to shock 
and, therefore, better for shipping pur- 
poses. 

While our officials watched closely, a 
typical carton of the new lamps contain- 
ing 120 in separate carriers was placed in 
the testing drum and put through a severe 
trial. The drum revolved five times, put- 
ting the carton to about 25 test falls. Upon 
examination of the lamps later, it was 
found that none was broken, despite.the 
tests. 

Mr. Anderson stated that the average 
loss in the new lamp carriers is less than 
one per cent in the factory tests and 
about the same in actual shipping tests 
by express. Trafic Manager Ruehl is 
confident that the new package with the 


OUR SUERSATILE AGENT at ALVA © 


URING the past eighteen 
years that he has been 
agent at Alva, Oklahoma, 

W. W. Brand has made a host of 
friends, and he has also appar- 
ently proved himself a good 
“mixer” in home town affairs. 

Recently he was serving his 
second term as a director in the 
Chamber of Commerce and also 
as one of the five directors in 
the Alva Country Club. At the 
same time he was conducting 
the Chamber of Commerce Band 
and also an orchestra of twenty 
pieces which he organized in the 
Methodist Church about six 
years ago. What spare mo- 
ments he had left were taken 
up by a directorship in the 
same church and an official 
position in the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 

Agent Brand has made a 
hobby of music for the last 
twenty-five years. His or- 
chestra is one of the best 
church orchestras west of the ' 
Mississippi for a town the size 


of Alva, and his band has been 
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Scientific office and window lighting are demonstrated here 


new lamps will not only cut such damage 
as encountered in half, but will practically 
eliminate it, if reasonable care is used in 
handling the product in transit. 

The immensity of the lamp industry is 
probably not generally understood. The 
fact is that 450,000,000 lamps, large and 
miniature, are now produced annually by 
the various manufacturing companies and 
the bulk of the rail shipping of them is 
carried on by express. The efficiency of 
manufacture is indicated in the fact 
that despite the rising costs of materials, 
the average price of lamps today is 40% 
less than in 1914. The famous Edison 
Mazda lamps are shipped from the Gen- 
eral Electric Lamp Factories at Harrison, 

1. J.; East Boston, Mass.; Newark, 


* 


engaged to play for many im- 
portant functions, such as the 
inauguration ceremonies of the 
famous ex-governor, Jack Walton. 
He is himself a cornetist of no 
mean repute and can play the 
baritone as well as the solo cor- 
Cites 


Agent W. W. Brand and his church orchestra at Alva, Oklahoma 


bs 
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N. J.>\ peranton, Cleveland 
Youngstown and Warren, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo., and Oakland, Cal 

The shipping of lamps by ex 
press brings to the Company ; 
revenue of over a million dollars ; 
year. The various lamp division) 
of the General Electric expen 
about $600,000 a year on thei: 
outbound lamp express busines; 

alone, and the claims are relatively 
small, compared to the amount o 
shipping and are even lower thar 
the general average. , 

Express service is now used it 
handling about 24% from factorie; 
and 75% from warehouses of th 
lamps manufactured by the Edi 
son Lamp Works, which is an in 
crease of practically 100% since 1922 
The general policy of that company is tc 
ship frequently to jobbers by express, in 
preference to its former policy of ship 
ping in carload lots to distributing 
warehouses. 

Lamps are not as seasonable as other 
commodities and the demand is fairly 
constant throughout the year. The lao 
business of the General Electric show; 
an average annual increase of 10 per cent 
and while one would normally considet 
that the use of electric light is now well 
nigh universal, the fact is that there are 
13,000,000 homes still to be wired. Ap. 
parently there are immense potentialities 
ahead for further increase of this business 
in practically every phase of | 
commercial and domestic life. 


| 
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Mrs. Brand, who serves as our cashiet 
at Alva, is also active socially in local 
affairs, ‘being Worthy Matron in the 
Eastern Star and President of the P.E. 0., 
Chapter “AL.” | 

Mr. Brand is public spirited, and has 
often donated his time and talent in the 
interest of the city, and thelatest tribute to 
his popularity was his recent election a8 
councilman from the fourth ward. 

Not only is Agent Brand a member of 
the “Town Fathers” now, but he has also 
proved himself to be the champion fire- , 
man on the council. } He established 
his claim to ‘this distinction 
recently by winning a ladder- 
climbing contest, which 
consisted of running fifty feet 
and then climbing a 25-foot 
ladder that had been erected 
against the local city hall. 
Brand accomplished the feat 
in nine and one-half seconds. 
This makes it apparent that 
our Alva agent is “built for 
speed” as well as for action. 

Perhaps there’s something 
in the old saying, if you want 
something done, ask a busy 
man to do it. 
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By 
V.N. CROSBY 
Special 
Representative 


Chicago 


l ITH the new 
I\/ Union Sta- 
: tion at Chi- 
.gO nearing completion, our Depot Agent 
’, W. Sneathen and his force at that ter- 
inal find themselves moving into more 
mvenient quarters. During the past 
‘ree years while the building has been 
uder construction they have operated 
ader difficulties, and Mr. Sneathen has 
id to move his office so often that he is 
ow looking with relief at the prospect of 
‘tting a permanent location. 
‘The American Railway Express has 
out 3,100 square feet of the floor space 
rectly under the station tracks between 
dams, Jackson and Canal Streets and 
le river, the rest being used for baggage 
tried by the railroads, offices, lavatories, 
‘ower and locker rooms for station 
‘aployees. 
The entrance to the express and bag- 
ge rooms is on Clinton Street, one block 
est, and is reached by a twenty-foot 
‘bway running under the main station. 
{l yéhicles enter this on Adams Street, 
labs keep on the right hand side and 
lucks circle around on the left to a loading 
id unloading platform about four feet 
On leaving trucks continue to 
te left and make their exit from the sub- 
lay at Jackson and Clinton Streets. The 
‘press and baggage rooms are guarded 
ight and day by armed police. 


. 
/ 
) 
. 
| 
. 


Although only four of the twenty-six | 


llroads moving into Chicago terminate 
1 the new station, Depot Agent Sneathen 
ad his thirty-eight employees find con- 
‘lerable to do from 6:00 A. M. to 11:30 

M., attending between these hours to 
Many as 156 trains carrying express. 
During the construction of the station 


| 
. 
{ 
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_ Gxpress(PERATIONS- 
at CHICAGO'S NEW 


nion, \Ntation 


Looking across Madison Street bridge over the Chicago River at the ew Union Station, that city. 
The building represents the best of everything that has been developed by architectural and engi- 
neering science. Express and baggage accommodations are located under the tracks to the left. 


(Photo by courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad) 


all freight had to be hauled between the 
street and track levels up and down a 
runway. This was done by gasoline 
tractors attached to platform trucks, and 
though hundreds of trips were made daily 
during the past three years, not a single 
serious accident occurred. 

The four trunk railroads entering the 
station are the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Pennsyl- 
vania, all of which carry heavy transfer. 
The tracks over the baggage and express 
quartersarereached by ramps 150feet long, 
numbered from one to twenty-six to cor- 
respond with the tracks. Electric tractors 
are used, capable of pulling four loaded 
platform trucks up the inclines or six or 
more empty ones. 


Thee es et 


has installed four new 


SIX RULES of CONDUCT 


Suggested by One of Our 
Vice-Presidents 


Don’t worry. 
: Know your business. 
Know your patrons. 


Like other people 


Make other people like you. 


Save ten per cent or better. 


electric trucks, each with an extra set of 
batteries, and more will be added later; 
also forty new four-wheel platform trucks 
equipped with rubber tires and double-end 
automatic locks. 

As each train arrives, the messenger 
finds a truck spotted for him. He unloads 
his cut flowers and film shipments if he 
has any, which are delivered direct from 
the depot; then his values and safe, which 
are hauled by an electric tractor on a plat- 
form truck which he rides down the run- 
way to a waiting motor vehicle, closed 
and protected by an armed guard, and 
this hauls him to the Money Department 
at Monroe and Desplaines Streets, two 
blocks away. In the meantime his ex- 
press car is switched over to Taylor Street 
Terminal in charge of a car rider, where 
the rest of the freight is unloaded and 
sorted for delivery. 

All operations at Union Station are now 
carried on under cover, and old-time ex- 
pressmen who have worked around the 
old station during the last forty years 
pulling trucks loaded with express matter 
over open tracks, sometimes in winter 
through two feet of snow and with nothing 
but tarpaulins to protect the freight when 
it rained, will appreciate how much the 
protection now afforded means to the 
Company and the men handling the trains. 

Our force at Union Station works six- 
teen incoming and five outbound trains 
between 6:00 and 8:00 A. M., making 
twenty-one trains attended in two hours. 
Moreover, all through cars moving by 
express from other roads routed over the 


C., B. & Q., C. & A., St. Paul or Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroads are cleared at Chicago 
through this terminal, which means that 
they have to be inspected for re-icing, 
their seals examined, and waybills in- 
spected and forwarded with the cars in 
charge of the conductors of the trains on 
which they move. 

All local trains that do not set out cars 
to be switched to Taylor Street, 13th and 
Canal, orSangamon Street terminals for un- 
loading, are unloaded at this station. In 
that case the freight is transferred to one 
of the above terminals by street tractors 
and trailers, with the exception of cut 
flowers and film shipments which, as 
already mentioned, are delivered direct 
to consignees. ‘This exception is made be- 
cause many of these shipments have to 
be inspected and repacked by the con- 
signees, and reforwarded by express with- 
out delay. Frequently cut flowers de- 
livered in Chicago in the morning are 
reshipped by express before noon. ‘The 
cut flowers arriving at Union Station 
average about 225 shipments daily, and 
the film shipments number about 150. 


* * * 


New Quarters at Newport, Ark. 


The Company recently completed a 
new building at Newport, Arkansas, 
which was designed and erected under the 
supervision of J. M. Dunham, Superin- 
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New quarters at Newport, Ark., and the local force. 
Left to right: T. G. Skiles (Agent); E. C. Copeland, 
V.C. Lawson, W. D.Wood, O. Melton and C. Weaver 


tendent of Buildings, St. Louis, at a cost 
of $10,000.00. The structure is 30 by 60 
feet, and equipped with modern facilities 
for the handling of our business. Being 
located in the center of the city, it serves 
as a city office as well as a terminal. 

Newport is a junction point of the 
White River Division and the main line of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. In addi- 
tion to a heavy transfer business, our 
Newport office handles a substantial local 
traffic, serving a population of approxi- 
mately 4,000 people. The A. R. E. 1 
well represented there by Agent T. G. 
Skiles and his organization, who appear 
in the accompanying picture. 


* * a 


: 
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Put These on Your Key Ring | 


“While listening to two of my boy: 
recite their lessons one evening,” say; 
W. H. Hilton, Jr., On Hand Clerk al 
Albany, N. bas “T heard the followin, 
which, though only a child’s verse, im. 
pressed me as having a special significance 
tor those of us who want to see our busi 
ness expand.” 

Hearts, like doors, open with ease to very 
very little keys, "and don’t forget thai 
two of these are— 


“T thank you” 
and “If you please.” 


* * * 


Agent at Timpson, Texas, Receive; 
Splendid Compliment 


Agent R. Griffin was recently compli 
mented by a patron for the splendi 
service rendered at Timpson, Texas, fo 
the past eight years. “I camped on you 
trail for the first two years, had exper 
auditors go over your bills and out of si 
hundred shipments failed to find a singl 
error either in rates or figures.” 

Agent Griffin was somewhat amused t 
learn that someone had been “campin; 
on his trail,” but expressed the opinior 
that no one ever need be afraid of tha 
so long as he does his best. 


cA TRIBUTE from a BIG SHIPPER 


HE May (1925) number of Trade 

Winds, published by the Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland, and widely circulated 
among business men and commercial 
firms of the Middle West, carried a lead 
article by President R. E. M. Cowie, en- 
titled: ‘How the American Railway Ex- 
press Met Its Claim Menace.” 

The article, which was illustrated both 
by claim charts and by photographs, in- 
cluded an interesting presentation of the 
purposes, methods and results of the 
Right Way Plan, showing how this edu- 
cational movement, carried on -both 
among shippers and express people, has 
been instrumental 
in reducing our 
claims by about 
$12,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Cowie also 
attributed this 


large decrease in claim payments to the 
responsiveness and splendid co-operation 
of the shipping public in the Company’s 
attempt to solve its claim problems, which 
are greatly varied, he showed, because 


The fine vehicle de- 


of the wide extent and flexibility of our 
service. 

The article occasioned considerable fav- 
orable com- 
ment, includ- 
ing thefollow- 
Un gael e tet 

i$igmredi by 
. Trafic Man- 


partment of which 
our Omaha (Nebr.) 
office is justly proud 


ager C. L. Hilleary, from: tiemems uv 
Woolworth Co. to Mr. Cowie: 

‘We have read with much interest 
article in Trade Winds, ‘How the Ame 
ican Railway Express Met Its 
Menace.’ 

‘‘As one of your largest patrons, we 
glad to say, the businesslike princ p 
that govern your rules and practices. 
in preventing claims; and second, ir 
justing claims, under the able supervis 
of your Mr. Butler, should be satisfa 
to all users of your service. 

“Mr. Butler’s understanding tha 
interests of the shipper and the Ex 


ERR KRING MRK 
ad & 


ially reducin 
the labor an 
cost in adjust 
ing clai 
doing a 

with a 
versies a ; 


ence 
“Keep up 
good wo 


hl 
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EXPRESS SERVICE on SAKE GEORGE 


FFECTIVE May 18th, our Com- 

pany entered into a contract with 

the Lake George Steamboat Co. to 
Operate on its steamers during the sum- 
mer season. Whereas business for the 
many resorts on the Lake was heretofore 
handled by the boat company itself, the 
A. R. E. has undertaken to extend express 
service through to the many landings, and 
this innovation should mean an added 
convenience to patrons. 

In view of this fact, it may be of interest 
to expressmen to learn something about 
this notable body of water, one of the 
mest beautiful lakes in America, if not in 
the world. Approximately 40 miles long 
and ranging from two to four miles wide, 
the Lake is reached by rail via the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. at its southern tip, 
through the village of Lake George. How- 
ever, since its entire extent is practically 
hemmed in by mountains, its resorts must 
be reached by boat. Hence, the instal- 
lation of express service to boat landings 
should be welcomed by summer colonists 
and tourists. 

Lake George is cloistered in the midst 
of the southern Adirondacks and its shim- 
mering surface is broken by approxi- 
mately 365 islands. These islands are 
State property and are open to campers, 
as is also Adirondack Park, which extends 
for several miles on the west shore. 

To the Indians the 
Lake was known as 
“Where the Lake Shuts ~~ 
[tself In,” while the 


French called it “Lac du St. Sacrament.” 
[t received its present name when cap- 
tured from the French in 1755 by Sir 
William Johnson, who was prompted by 
pis loyalty to King George the Second 
at England in his choice of this name. 
Besides being one of the most frequented 
of American lakes, it is thought by many 
‘0 Surpass any of the Scotch, English or 
dwiss lakes in beauty. 

_ Lake George was perhaps made most 
‘amous by the pen of James Fenimore 
cooper, the early American historical 
iovelist, who referred to it as ‘“Horicon.” 
To quote another writer of the time, “The 
oeauty of Lake George has to the traveler 


— ’ 


‘By C. S. COLVIN, Superintendent 


Delaware and Hudson Division 


the zest of surprise. Literally it has ‘shut 
itself in; heavy timbered hills along the 
way of approach shield it from sight. 

here are no preliminary glimpses, no 


cc 


The landing at 
Silver Bay, a site 
owned by the Na- 
tional Y.M.C.A. 
and used for con- 
ventions each 
summer 


views of fragments of bays or shore. The 
wayfarer comes suddenly upon it with its 
irregular shore line, its green islands like 
little floating gardens, and its protecting 
mountains. The beauty of it is an emo- 
tion, not a view.” 

It is hard to conceive that this mirror of 
water nestling among the mountains 
could have been the scene of some of the 
most bloody battles in the early days of 
this country, but it was in the direct war- 
path that led between the Colonies and 
Canada, and it furnished the setting of 
many battles in the French and Indian 
Wars as well as in the American Revolu- 
tionary War. West of the D. & H. sta- 


tion, where our office is located, are the 
ruins of two famous forts—Ft. William 
Henry and Ft. George—also a monument 
erected in 1923 to commemorate the cap- 
ture of Lake George in 1755 by Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson when his army of untrained 
farmers and Mohawk Indians _ over- 
whelmed a vastly superior number of 


trained French troops under Baron 
Dieskau. 
Hotels and _ boarding 
houses practically  sur- 


round the Lake, with ac- 
commodations, it is esti- 
mated, for 10,000 sum- 
mer guests, and the social 
life is no less attractive 
than its natural 
beauties. While 
physical and ele- 
mental condi- 
tions make it 
most restful, sc- 
cially it is lively 
and gay, and 


One of the many 
picturesquedr ives 
about the shores 
of Lake George 


The D. ¢ H. station and landing, where 
connections between train and boat are 
made. One of the steamers over which the 
A.R.E. now operates appears in the picture 


thus takes its place as an ideal vacation 
center. 

On the west side of the Lake there is a 
large 1,600-acre tract of land owned by 
the National Y. M. C. A., on which stand 
seventy - two. buildings devoted to 
Y. M. C. A. and other religious and social 
conventions. The site accommodates 
upward of 4,000 delegates and is visited 
each summer by representatives from all 
parts of the country, as well as by inter- 
national delegates. 

As Lake George is gaining in popularity 
each season, the significance of installing 
express service on the steamers that ply 
up and down the Lake is to be all the more 
appreciated. It is also to be hoped that 
American Railway Express people will 
see that patrons who are contemplating a 
vacation at Lake George are informed of 
the improvement in service, and that 
shipments are consigned through to the 
various offices which are now maintained 
on this body of water. (See page 10) 
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On the Kighth Year of the A. R. E. 


S we reflect that the first of July, this year, marks the 
seventh anniversary of the American Railway Express 
Company, we feel somewhat like proud Aunt Ephie, who 
remarked fondly about her nephew: ‘‘—and such a big boy for 
his age!” 

In the seven short years since our Company was born of 
wartime necessity, it has developed rapidly and is now function- 
ing with a smoothness that one might expect in a veteran organ- 
ization. It is not feasible to enumerate here the various strides 
which have measured its progress, but its remarkable success in 
claim prevention has been just one of them. 


Probably the outstanding thing has been the complete welding 
of the personnels of the old companies into the one new company. 
While it is natural for one of our people to refer occasionally 
with pride to his former connection with the American or Wells 
Fargo, with the Adams or some other company, nevertheless, 
the spirit of our present ‘‘one big family” is untainted by per- 
sonal prejudices or petty animosities. Members of the A. R. E. 
are now working together wholeheartedly for one and the same 
cause. 


Though the American Railway Express Company is compara- 
tively “young,” it is the offspring of an old and illustrious 
family, tracing its ancestry back to William Harnden and his 
carpet bag. ‘The staunch pioneers who were the forefathers of 
our business have given us a rich heritage of achievement and 
tradition. With such a “background,” the American Railway 
Express should continue to flourish and add to the reputation 
which it already enjoys in the transportation field. This will 
be possible if we adhere to the thought so ably expressed by 
Robert E. Lee in our front cover design this month: ‘‘Service 
Always!” 


Anent Good . Driving 


The spirit behind the Detroit Chapter of Commercial Drivers, 
which emphasizes courtesy and common sense in the operation 
of motor vehicles, is commendable. Safety on the highway is, 
after all, fundamentally a matter of showing consideration for 
the other fellow and this conception of good driving is one 
that is spreading and should be spread more generally. 


It is easy for a driver to be inconsiderate. The very word, in 
fact, implies a lack of thought, and a lack of thought in turn 
implies a lack of brains or else the failure to use them. On the 
other hand, consideration for the other fellow implies thought- 
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fulness and also foresight, and the really “heady” driver is the 
one who keeps in mind the safety of all. 


A driver may be ever so “‘clever”’ in the physical handling of 
his vehicle, but if he repeatedly “‘takes chances”? with a wanton 
disregard for other people on the highway, he can by no means 
be considered a good driver. Though his cleverness may often 
get him out of tight places, it would be a far greater mark of 
competence for him to anticipate those tight places and avoid 
them. 


While a knowledge of the mechanical construction of his 
vehicle, familiarity with traffic regulations and other qualifica- 
tions will stand him in good stead, nevertheless the driver must 


apply his knowledge in the light of common sense and courtesy | 


to others on the highway. As the Good Book says, with his 


wisdom he should also get understanding. 
* * * 


The Right Church and the Right Pew 


A letter from Route Agent F. M. Colvin reminds us of the 


chap who got into the right church but the wrong pew. Each 
year, says he, hundreds of vacationists bound for the Adiron- 


dacks in New York State for the first time, little realizing that 
this resort section is twice the size of Rhode Island, address their 


baggage in care of some hotel or friend and then add just the 
words, ‘‘Adirondacks, N. Y.” 


In view of the fact that there are some sixty odd A. R. E. 
offices in the Adirondacks, exclusive of the seventeen established 
this year on Lake George, imagine the difficulty in locating the 
consignee of a shipment thus addressed. Again, imagine the 
perplexity caused by a shipment addressed in care of ““The Adi- 
rondack,” when there are at least five hotels by that name in the 
entire section; or in care of “The Lake View Hotel,” of which 
there are also five. 


Is it strange, then, that Route Agent Colvin makes an appeal 
for complete addresses? In addition to the name of the hotel, 
give the post office address, he pleads, and in any case show the 
express office at which the consignee will receive his shipment. 


The Adirondacks is not the only section whose geographical 
extent is sometimes misunderstood. Many shipments each 
year, for instance, are addressed to “Long Island,” by shippers” 
who apparently do not realize that the Island has an area of 
1,682 sqvare miles and a population of over 2,000,000, nor that 
it contains over 300 cities, towns and villages, the largest being 
Brooklyn. Such shipments, of course, should be addressed to 
the proper town, followed by “N. Y.” and not “L. I.” 


“The Spirit of Summer’—Thus a D. § H. Railroad pamphlet describes 5 
these hiking Lake George vacationists a 
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HAT EXPRESSMEN ARE Dotnc Here and THERE 


ITH the recent election of Gen- 

eral Agent L. E. Petry as presi- 

dent of the Sioux City Traffic 

Club, once more a compliment has been 
paid to the calibre of men who represent 
the American Railway Express Company. 
Mr. Petry has been very active in the 
Club since its organiza- 
tion about four years ago, 
and during the year pre- 
ceding his recent election 
served as its vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the 
Entertainment and Pro- 
gram Committee. He has 
also done much to pro- 
mote pleasant relations 
between shippers in the 
Mb and the A. R. E. 
_ It was mainly through 
Mr. Petry’s influence that 
Vice-President E. A. Sted- 
man was secured to ad- 
dress the Club last Janu- 
ary, and more recently he 
was responsible in pre- 
vailing upon Hon. Sena- 
tor Albert B. Cummins of 
Towa to appear before the 
organization at its last 
annual dinner, May 6th. 


* * * 


Expressman Names Great Lakes 
Steamer and Wins Prize 


. HEN the Cleveland-Buffalo Transit 
. Company, which operates a line of 
magnificent steamers between those two 
cities and also excursion steamers between 
Cleveland and Cedar Point and Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio, recent- 
ly offered a prize 
pee {0 to the pub- 
lic for the best 
name submitted 
for a new boat to 
de put into service 
this summer, out 
of tens of thou: 
sands who tried 
their skill an Amer- 
‘can Railway ex- 
ressman came out 
n top. 
The lucky one 
as ©, C. Good- 
in, a member of 
he office of L. W. 
-rehn, superinten- 
ent of our North- 
astern Ohio Divi- 
10n, and the name 
vhich. he offered 
as “Good Time.” 
nasmuch as the new steamer is to be used 
excursion service and for moonlight 
tips on Lake Erie, the decision of the 
udges seemed very appropriate. ‘The 
oat, which has a capacity of 3,200, was 


C. C. Goodwin, who re- 
cently won $100 for sub- 
mitting best name for new 
Lake Erie excursion 
steamer 


General Agent L. E. Petry, 
recently elected president of 
the Siour City Traffic Club 

Right: Agent House, re- 
cently commended by the 
Retail Merchants’ 
ciation at East Palestine 


christened June 13th, and 2,000 Cleve- 
landers were invited to be present and 
take a complimentary sail. 

Mr. Goodwin was as surprised as he 
was elated at the honor which he merited. 
However, managing to suppress his wide 
grin, he ‘refrained from telling his wife 
and two children of the 
good news, for he pre- 
ferred to have them get 
the announcement as a 
surprise from the col- 


Asso- 


umns of the Cleveland News, which 
conducted the Name Contest. 


* * * 


A Good Business-Getter 


HILE it is generally felt that 
those expressmen who make in- 
timate contact with the public have the 
best opportunity to solicit business, G. E. 
Harris’ experience shows that a clerk can 
also sometimes do much along this line. 
That’s the position he fills at Arcadia, 
La., and each day he devotes a few minutes 
to making personal calls on shippers. 
Last May a local drug store handled 
boxes of candy specially prepared for 
Mother’s Day. Just as the manager was 
about to send several boxes to the Post 
Office, Harris chanced to call and was able 
to have the packages diverted to express. 
More recently he called the attention of 
some “‘newlyweds” to the advantages of 
express and offered to aid them in packing 
a shipment they wished to make. He 
secured the business, needless to say, 
bringing in a revenue of $64.64. 


* * * 


Letters of Commendation 


HILE letters from patrons com- 
mending our service and passed on 
to us by our various offices are so numer- 
ous these days that the MESSENGER Ccan- 
not publish them, such communications 


are none the less gratifying, and especially 
when the letters have originated with 
representative shippers’ organizations, 
In this connection, our agent at Breck- 
enridge, Texas, L.S. Frasier, recently re- 
ceived a splendid letter from the secretary 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. One 
statement read: ‘Several business men 
who have lived in other cities and are in a 
position to judge your service by com- 
parison, stated that the service Brecken- 
ridge is receiving is far above 
the average.” 
Route Agent J. 
L. Ross of Cleve- 
land, also received 
a letter from the 
Retail Merchants, 
Association at East 
Palestine, Ohio, 
which compli- 
im entre d 
very highly 
our agent 


“Yours for health 
and strength,’ says 


Hmmett Faris, who at that 

seems to have quite eet A 

a physique fora bill POM, th. 4A. 
clerk House. 


Clerk G. E. Harris, who spends a few 
minutes each day soliciting business 


A «Strong Man” at Cincinnati 


OT all of the “strong men” in express 

service are those who develop their 
muscles by handling freight. Witness, 
for instance, the accompanying picture of 
Emmett Faris, Waybill Clerk at the 
B. & O. terminal, Cincinnati, who seems 
to be a pretty husky specimen. 

Faris says he can lift a two-hundred- 
and-two-pound bar bell over his head 
with two hands, and a hundred and 
eighty pounds with one hand. He at- 
tributes his strength to exercise with the 
bar bell and to his knowledge of the cor- 
rect laws of living. He also declares that 
he never expects to lose any time from 
duty owing to sickness. 


** * * 


If twa persons exchange a dollar with 
each other, neither is the richer; but tf they 
exchange an idea, both are the richer by 
one idea. 
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Co op fELLOWSHIP 


GET-TOGETHER of the AMERICAN RAILWAY “FAMILY” 
HERE and THERE THROUGHOUT the 


A teats WAY meet- 
Av and dinner held 
at Hagerstown, Md., 
recently was decidedly a 
success. Including representatives of the 
local office and out-of-town visitors there 
were over thirty expressmen_ present, 
among whom was H. E. Huff, superin- 
tendent of the Maryland Division. 
Practically everyone at the meeting was 
called upon for a short talk, and the re- 
marks were instructive aad in- 
termingled with considerable wit. 
J. C. Gassman presided as chair- 
man. 


“Housewarming” at 


Elizabeth 


After being handi- 
capped for several years / ¥ 
by a lack of adequate 
facilities, our organiza- 
tion at Elizabeth, N. J., 
is probably now as well equipped to per- 
form efficient service as any other in the 
system. A new building completed early 
last May combines office, warehouse and 
garage accommodations under one roof, 
being located a little more than a block 
from the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania stations and close to 
the center of the city. 

On the evening of May 12th more than 
two hundred express people attended a 
“housewarming” and dedication of the 
new edifice, including the following offi- 
cials: Vice-President C. W. Robie, Gen- 
eral Manager J. H. Butler, Assistant 
Traffic Manager R. S. Wheeler, Superin- 
tendent of Claims H. M. James, Editor of 
Publications S. W. Todd and Associate 
Editor I. A. Guerin. 

Superintendent J. L. Hughes of the 
North Jersey Division, under whose juris- 
diction our Elizabeth office operates, pre- 
sided during the festivities and program. 
The latter consisted of speeches by Vice- 
President Robie and other New York 
officials and entertainment by various 
members of Mr. Hughes’ division, includ- 
ing selections by Miss Mary Donnelly of 
our Plainfield office, who is well known to 
radio fans. 

The ceremonies were followed by re- 
freshments and dancing, 
during which music was 


provided by “express” talent and by a 
radio set equipped with a loud speaker. 


The Penna. Square Club’s Show 


The last annual entertainment of the 
Pennsylvania Square Club, composed of 
Masonic employees of the Pennsylvania 


A recent Right Way meeting at Hagers- 
town, Md., included a fine spread 


Railroad, the American Railway Express 
Company and other transportation com- 
panies in and about Philadelphia, filled 
the large auditorium of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. at 41st Street and 
Westminster Avenue, that city. Besides 
members of the Club and their families, 
several of the many express officials in- 
vited as guests enjoyed eight bang-up acts 
of vaudeville by professional, select talent. 
The Pennsylvania Square Club, if 
judged by the kind of show it staged, is a 
live organization, and this will be all the 
more significant to express people in view 
of the fact that its president is an A. R. E. 
man—G. F. Reinicke of the Philadelphia 
Regional Accounting Department. 


Good Time at Tampa 


CeO. Ds and ) Gr ecawe an ay, 
to SBA. T and CR VED cay nen nore 
than a hundred express people of Tampa, 
Florida, attended a banquet in that city 
recently, the affair serving to commemo- 
rate the good claim prevention record 
made and the winning of a prize in the 


SYSTEM 
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Travelers Cheque Contest by 
the Tampa office. 

Chief Clerk Corley as toasm 
master welcomed out-of-town 
visitors, Chief Messenger A. W. Cravase, 
Terminal Agent R. E. Davis and Chief 
Clerk R. E. Lewis of Jacksonville; Agent 
L. C. Outer of Sarasota and Agent J. J. 
Thomas of Bradenton. 

The tables were decorated with roses 
and gladiolus. There was also plenty of 
entertainment, including se- 
lections by the municipal 
band. 


* * 


Important Change in 
Officials 

Just as the MESSENGER 
is about to go to press, an 
announcement comes of the 
appointment of G. D. Cur- 
tis as General Manager of 
the Northern Department, 
with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., vice C. R: 
Teas, who had retired from 


ae the service at his own re- 


quest. J. C. Graebing, in 
turn, has succeeded Mr. Curtis as Super- 
intendent of the Southeastern Ohio Divi- 
sion. 
* * * 


New Offices on Lake George 


The recent inauguration of Express Ser- 
vice on Lake George, N. Y., as described 
on page 7, necessitated the appointment © 
of seventeen agencies on the lake. 

The express agents and their locations 
follow: C. S. Ellsworth, Assembly Point; 
George H. Loomis, Baldwin; Leslie A. 
Persons, Bolton Landing; George A. Fer- 
ris, Cleverdale; William E. Walton, Glen- 
burnie; George F. Tibbits, Glen Eyrie; 
George Fitzgerald, Hague; A. H. Wyatt, 
Huletts Landing; C. W. Lente, Lake 
George village; J. H. Marvel, Marion 
House; Jay Taylor, Pearl Point; Duane 
Irish, Pilot Knob; D. W. Easton, Rock- 
hurse; W. Williams, Rogers Rock; Bruce 
Carney, Sabbath Day Point; (Diam 
Treanor, Silver Bay; C. B. Hotchkiss, 
Trout Pavilion; J. Brown, Uncas. 


Express people who attended the dedication of the Company’s new building at Elizabeth, N. J. 


q 
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‘NEWS from fre and. JHERE 


A Friendly Challenge from Our 
Alexandria Office 
GENT S. R. Pickett of Alexandria, 


La., would like to know if the four 

principal offices of any other divi- 
sion can show as good claim records as 
those made by the four principal offices of 
the Louisiana Division during the year 
1924, which were as follows: 


Claim 

Ratio 

Shipmenis per M 

Office Handled Shipments 

Alexandria....... 138,048 .820 

Make Charles..... 90,730 .606 
Meonroc,...:.,... 142,365 ie 

Shreveport....... 477,103 718 


Incidentally, it may be further calcu- 
lated that these four offices averaged .772 
as their claim ratio per each thousand 
shipments handled. 

“We are often asked how our Division 


has won so many banners,” says Agent 


Pickett, “and the above figures to some 
extent afford an explanation. However, 
the real secret to our success is that we 
have the greatest leader, the livest wire, 
the best superintendent of all in E. C. 
Berry.” 

While the Messencer could neither, 
with diplomacy, agree or disagree with 
Agent Pickett’s superlatives, it can never- 
theless be said the enthusiasm of his 
tribute is justified by results. 

Ce aaa 


An Unequaled Record 


Of all employees in the 
Central Iowa Division elig- 
ible for E. M. B. A. mem- 
bership, 86 per cent have 
taken out policies, and all 
but three salaried offices in 
the Division are 100 per 
cent KE. M. B. A. Accord- 
ing to E. A. Stedman, Presi- 
dent of the Expressmen’s 
Mutual Benefit Association, so far as he 
knows this splendid record made by the 


Half-section of platform in new terminal at Elizabeth, N. J., showing 
roller doors to tracks on right and to garage on left, also space for 
clerical forces and ‘“‘on hand” freight at far end 


people in Superintendent D. K. Brown’s 


territory has not been equaled elsewhere. 
* * * 


A Pensioner’s Experience 


Pensioner F. W. Taggart of Lyons, 
N. Y., augments his income by selling 


S. B. Magee, our agent at Elizabeth 


platform 

extracts, and he recently received by ex- 
press a shipment of vanilla. Upon open- 
ing one of the packages, that was marked: 
“Glass—This Side Up!” he discovered 
that one 
ofthebot- 
tles had 


nocork in 


Old-time express office at Timbuctoo, Cal., recently 
repaired for preservation 


it. Lifting the bottle up and expecting is 
to be empty, he found to his surprise, as 
he says, “not one drop was gone.” 

“Mr. Taggart is a strong booster for 
Express,” says Agent C. M. Rudd, “and 
always has all of his shipments forwarded 
by the service in which he was once active.”’ 

* * * 
Ball Team Open for Games 


The A. R. E. baseball team at West 
Side Terminal, New York City, which 
won eighteen out of twenty games played 
during the 1924 season, against some of 
the leading semi-professional teams of 
Greater New York, stands ready to take 
on all comers. The team is under the able 


management of George Ditmar. 
* * * 


A Change of Address 


Effective June 2, 1925, the 
Special Agents’ Bureau of the 


. 


eS 


Exterior view of Elizabeth’s new terminal ge 
showing entrance to garage and loading 


3 
ons 


Empire State Department had its location 
changed from 300 Main Street, Buffalo, 
N.. Y., to’ Main and Erie Streets, same 
city. The telephone number remains the 
same, Seneca 4304, and U. S. mail in- 
tended for the Bureau should be~ad- 
dressed: ““P. O. Box 103, Buffalo, N. Y.,” 
instead of to the street address. 
* * * 


Historic Building Restored in 
“Ghost City” 
The old Wells Fargo building at Tim- 


buctco, Cal., a relic of earlier days that 
stands in what was once a 
thriving mining district but 
is now almost depopulated, 
was recently restored by the 
Native Sons and Daughters 
of Marysville, Cal., and ded- 
icated by fitting ceremonies. 
On the building there’s a sign 
that was erected in 1852, 
and it bears this interesting 
legend: 


“Gold Dust Bought— 
Wells Fargo & Co.” 
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(NOTES ON TRAVEL 


AND 


Negotiability of American Express 
Ces 

N connection with the annual Trav- 

[ee Cheque Prize Campaign, Mr. 

C.S. Taylor, Manager of the American 
Express Company’s Southwestern Divi- 
sion, which corresponds to the Southwest- 
ern Departments of the A. R. E., has been 
writing Agents in his territory a fine series 
of selling talks on Travelers Cheques. 
Perusal of the following from a recent 
letter entitled “Travelers Cheques Nego- 
tiable” will help every expressman to 
make more sales of this necessity to the 
traveler: 

“If the clerk in the store passes you 
some Canadian money in your change, 
you will probably pass it back and request 
some of Uncle Sam’s. If, perchance, you 
are tendered an English five-pound note, 
you may take it to be one of the numerous 
trading-stamp certificates. Uncle Sam’s 
money, much as we like it, is treated the 
same way in foreign countries. 

“This was one of the problems of the 
traveler which brought about the inven- 
tion of the Travelers Cheque by the 
American Express Company almost 
thirty-five years ago. The sky-blue 
cheque has become the universal currency 
of the world, known in many lands as the 
‘Blue Money.’ 

‘A bootblack in Barcelona, given the 
choice of accepting a ten-dollar gold piece 
of Uncle Sam’s or an American Express 
Cheque in payment of a shine, chose the 
Travelers Cheque, saying he knew that 
to be good. 

“Another patron writes that in one of 
the prominent Paris hotels he tendered a 
fifty-dollar gold note of Uncle Sam’s, but 
it was declined in payment of a bill. He 
offered an American Express Travelers 
Cheque, and it was accepted with the re- 
mark, ‘We can use this.’ 

“One of the first questions a prospect 
asks you after the insurance feature has 
been explained, is, ‘Where can I get them 
cashed?’ In other words, Negotiability. 
A Travelers Cheque that is not readily 
negotiable is not worth much. 

“The simple counter-signature makes 
an American otal Travelers Cheque 
negotiable at more than 50,000 banks and 
Express offices in this country, and more 
than 10,000 banking correspondents 
abroad, our own offices, to say nothing of 
countless stores, hotels, restaurants and 
steamship companies the wide world over. 

“Over half a million sales last year. 
Ask any one of those patrons if he had 
any trouble getting them cashed and he 
will tell you ‘No.’ His only trouble was 
he did not have enough of them. That’s 


the answer to repeat sales. Sell a man 
once and you can sell him again. 

“You have said you could sell these 
convenient, dependable, negotiable Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques if they 
did not cost more. Now that the other 
fellow has increased his price, you have 
the opportunity. Every office can make 
the Prize Campaign an interesting race 
by making sales each month.” 

Superintendents in their letters to 
Agents in county seats have repeatedly 
pointed out that applicants with the 
Clerk of Court for passports are the best 
possible class of prospects for Travelers 
Cheque »sales. Cashier\ A. Petrick, of 
La Crosse, Wisc., was determined this year 
to make his June sales greater than in 
1924. In addition to calling on all appli- 
cants for passports, he distributed pam- 
phlets to members a of carnival which vis- 
ited his city, and by calling on the head of 
the state normal school, secured the names 
of those who were going to travel this 
summer. ‘The last lead alone resulted in 
sales of about $2,000. As a result of his 
work in finding prospects Cashier Petrick 
reports that his sales for June were double 
last year’s. 

* * * 


Money Remittances Direct to Payee 


Exactly how to send money remittances 
to Europe so that the money will be sent 
directly to the payee is described in the 
General Accounting Department’s Fi- 
nancial Circular No. 51, dated June 25 and 
effective July 1, which cancels all previous 
instructions on the subject. Offices 
which have not received their copies 
should make certain to get them. 

The services described are those han- 
dled in the American Express Company by 
its Foreign Money Order Department, 
the main feature of which is that all such 
remittances are sent directly to the payee, 
instead of (like a Foreign Check or Draft) 
requiring him to call at some bank. The 
more familiar forms of remittances pay- 
able in the local money of the country to 
which sent are described, as well as the 
newer but very popular remittances pay- 
able in actual United States paper cur- 
rency. All three of these forms of remit- 
ting are available to most countries, 
although in most of them, of course, some 
one form is preferred over the other two. 

Moreover, to most countries there are 
three choices as to how the order to pay 
out the money is to be transmitted abroad, 
depending on the haste of the remitter 
and the amount he cares to pay for send- 
ing it. Briefly, these three ways are: 

lo Alls the way by imail. “Phiswisnot 


course, the cheapest, best known, and 
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longest method, but under the circum- 
stances is unusually quick. Remittances 
sent by mail are paid in some parts of 
Europe in as little as twelve days after 
leaving New York, and almost anywhere 
in Europe within three weeks. 

2. By Radio or Cable from New York 
to London, and thence by mail. This 
method, by saving the time of the ocean 
passage, reduces the time by seven to 
ten days. 

3. By Cable all the way to the country 
of destination, the fastest and most ex- 
pensive way. Cables are usually paid 
within three to four days. 

The concise instructions on handling 
remittances payable in actual dollars 
contained in the above bulletin afford 
offices which have not hitherto handled 
much of this class of business an excellent 
opportunity to increase their financial 
earnings. Such remittances are easy to 
order, there being no conversion to do, 
and the profits thereon are very attrac- 
tive. At the present time, dollar remit- — 
tances are the preferred form for Russia, 
Poland, the other Baltic States, Germany, 
Hungary, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and are very popular also for Jugoslavia 
and Roumania, and to a less extent for 
Greece and Italy. 


* * of 


One Sale Leads to Others 


The possibilities of “‘Co-ordination,” or 
selling more than one service to a cus- 
tomer, are illustrated by the following 
incidents: 

During a _lunch-hour conversation, 
Cashier W. C. Hail, of Canon City, Colome 
learned that his ws-a-vis was leaving soon 
on a short business trip. He explained 
the advantages of Travelers Cheques to 
him, and succeeded in making a first sale. 
He was also successful in selling two 
money orders to the man, who had pre- 
viously intended to buy them at the post 
office. 

Agent A. G. Morrison, Waterloo, lowa, 
sold the following to two persons who i in- 
quired about shipping some baggage: 
Travelers Cheques $3,000; foreign rail- 
way tickets, $9.50; ‘round-trip ocean 
steamship passage, $810; and expressage 
on baggage, $20.20. 

Agent E. W. Behrend, Lovelard, Colo., 
learning through a personal friend that 
a prominent citizen was contemplating a 
trip to the Orient, got in touch with the 
man and persuaded him to purchase his 
tickets through the Denver office of the 
American Express Company, but at the — 
same time secured a sale of $2,500 worth 
of financial paper for his own office. 


a 
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IN THE FLOW OF JRAFFIC 


WHOLE carload of wild animals 
was forwarded by express recently 
from West Side Terminal in New 
York consigned to the City of Cleveland. 
There were twenty-four crates, cages and 
boxes, containing two polar bears, two 
sun bears, two wolves, two deer, three 
cages of monkeys; also a large assortment 
of birds, among which were two swans, 
two eagles, three peacocks and 
two cranes. 
The consignment was loaded 
into a sixty-foot New York 
Central car (No. 3000), which 


One of the polar bears, first as 
he was loaded in New York and 
then as he entered the portals of 
his new home in the Cleveland 
Zoo, none the worse for his jour- 
ney by express (Latter photo by 
Cleveland Press) 


left in train No. 31 at 8:50 P. M. on May 
27th and arrived in Cleveland on the 
Same train at 12:26 P. M. the next day. 
The shipment was delivered twenty-nine 
minutes later. The shipper was Mr. 
Ellis S. Joseph, who has long been a 
Staunch patron of express service. Pic- 
tures of the shipment appear on this page. 
* * * 


Barberton Ships Many Hothouse 
Vegetables for Nation’s Table 


Growing hothouse vegetables is an im- 
portant industry at Barberton, Ohio, and 
one firm alone markets each year 50,000 
ten-pound baskets of lettuce, 50,000 of 
tomatoes, 70,000 of cucumbers and 20,000 
(of mushrooms, in addition to many cut 
flowers. 

. At least half of the vegetables move by 
express, the rest being sold in the vicinity 
of Akron, and this traffic would total 

about seven carloads a year. It is the 
_aim of the growers to ship to points within 
Overnight distance which do not require 
transfer. The vegetables are forwarded 
to Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Marion, 
Canton, Massillon, Cleveland, East Liv- 
“erpool, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago and Detroit. 


i 


Marysville Had a Little Lamb 


Thirty Rambouillet sheep were re- 
cently billed by our Marysville, Ohio, 
office to New Orleans, whence they tray- 
eled by boat to Peru, S. A. The total 
weight was 7,514 pounds and the charges 
amounted to $330.62. “It was a fine 
shipment,’’ says Agent R. W. Cleaves of 
of Marys- 
ville, ‘“‘and 
we'd like 
1 @)  Pearowne 
some 


lke 


A run of vegetables ready for dispatch f om 
Oceano, Cal. 


Business Heavy at Oceano 


The coast country around San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., is a wonderfully productive 
vegetable section, and with a reasonable 
rainfall the growers have enjoyed a fine 
season. The acreage was 20 per cent 
above normal and the yield per acre 
heavier than ever before. 


From Oceano alone the vegetables, 
principally peas and artichokes, ran as 
high as 25 tons in one day, or about 
eight express truck loads, divided about 
equally northbound to San Francisco and 
southbound to Los Angeles. The peas 
are shipped in sacks and the artichokes 
in crates. 


“Flying Ebony” Travels De Luxe 


“No thoroughbred ever traveled in 
more style or comfort,” read a dispatch in 
the Dayton, Ohio, Journal referring to 
the departure of Flying Ebony from 
Louisville, Ky., in an express car which 
the famous race horse had all to him- 
self. After winning the $50,000 Kentucky 
Derby, probably he deserved to ride 
in style. At least his owner and Earle 


Al our E. 38th Street depot, Cleveland, when 24 

cages and 130 specimens of wild animals arrived 

for the municipal Brookside Zoo. S. Newman, 

park director, took charge of the 

animals upon their arrival. (Photo 

by courtesy of the Cleve- 
land Press) 


= ~ 


A run of hothouse vegetables ready to be loaded on 
the train at Barberton, Ohio 


Sande, who rode the horse to victory, must 
have felt that way about it. 


* * * 


An Unusual Shipment from 
Speedway, Indiana 


A somewhat unusual shipment was 
recently forwarded by the Esterline- 
Angus Co. of Speedway, Ind. It con- 
sisted of 65 boxes, each addressed to the 
principal of a different school in Mil- 
waukee and containing an electrical in- 
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Sixty-five electrical instruments that were shipped 
from Speedway to principals of various Milwaukee 
schools 


strument. The total weight was 4,095 
pounds and the value $10,400. 

The Esterline-Angus Co. is a heavy 
shipper, and their packing and marking 
are exceptionally good. Each instrument 
they ship is conspicuously marked “Frag- 
ile.” Consequently, despite the breakable 
nature of their shipments, they have few 
claims, though a letter which they wrote 
our Speedway agent, D. D. Phillips, 


shares the credit with express people. It. 


reads as follows: 

“After several years’ experience in 
shipping graphic instruments, this Com- 
pany ships via express exclusively. This 
policy was adopted because the careful 
handling of express shipments practically 
eliminated damage claims, and assured 
our customers of immediate use of equip- 
ment upon its receipt. 4 

* * * 


Change in Officials 


To fill a vacancy caused by the recent 
resignation of N. K. Lockwood, A. L. 
Hammell was appointed Superintendent 
of Transportation and Traffic with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, and has been 
succeeded as Superintendent of the Mon- 
tana Division by J. C. North with head- 
quarters at Great Falls. 

T. A. Woods has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent at Los Angeles and is succeeded 
by Mark Thompson as Superintendent of 
the Southern California Division with 
headquarters in the same city. L. P. 
Bergman was appointed Superintendent 
of the Los Angeles Division vice Mr. 
Thompson, and B. L. Crawford has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bergman as Superintendent 
of the Arizona~-New Mexico Division with 
headquarters at El Paso, Texas. 

* * * 


The Ruse of a Solomon 


A large shepherd dog valued at $50.00 
and receipted for at Dallas, Texas, broke 
his rope and escaped from his crate while 
being transferred at Ft. Worth. Secur- 
ing the best description available of the 
dog, our Ft. Worth office advertised in 
local papers, and on the second day a lady 
called up and stated that she had a do 
answering the description. 

Adjuster H. M. Mayfield, inspecting 
the piece of rope on the dog’s collar and 
finding that it matched with the piece 
left in the crate, picked up the animal and 
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got in touch with the shipper. Right 
away, however, it was apparent that the 
latter was more interested in the valua- 
tion of $50.00 than he was in the dog. 

Unable to persuade the shipper that he 
should come to the express office to iden- 
tify the dog, Mr. Mayfield took the dog 
to his master. At first glance the animal 
recognized his owner and could hardly be 
restrained from jumping out of the car. 
The shipper could no longer deny owner- 
ship of the animal, and thus a claim was 
prevented. 

* * *k 


Whose Loss We Regret 


The death of pensioner FREDERICK 
Curtis, Sr., at Bridgeport, Conn., last 
April, marked the 
passing of the sole 
survivor of Company 
D, First Regiment, 
Connecticut Volun- 
teers of the Civil War, 
during which conflict 
Mr. Curtis served in 
twenty-five battles. 
He was an escort of 
General U.S.Grant at 
Appomattox Court- 
house, Va., on the 
surrender of General 
Robert E. Lee. Mr. Curtis began his 
express career with the Adams in 1883, 
and served in various positions until his 
retirement. 


Frederick Curtis, Sr. 


* * * 


W. F. Wuippy, pensioner, passed on at 
his home in Chicago, March 10th. Mr. 


Memories 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas; 

Awl of us i suppose spends part 
of hr. winter evenings toastin hr. 
shins bi th fire & lettin hr. minds 
wander bak oer th days that yewst 
2 b. In other words we awl hav 
memories of past things in hr. life 
that wil cum bak sumtimes. Sum 
of them r good & sum of them leave 
a bad taste in hr. mouth soda speek. 
Now i think that if a fella thot more 
of th present & future we wood mak 
more hed way but we hav 2 hav 
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Whippy put in twenty-eight years of 
service with the Adams. 


*k * * 


Cot. Henry C. BEEBE, pensioner, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, succumbed last — 
May 22nd. Colonel Beebe had been in ill 
health for some time and the presentation 
of a service medal to him as he lay con- 
fined to his bed was mentioned in the 
April Mrssencer. He had a service 
record of fifty-four consecutive years. 
During the Civil War he was Colonel of 
the Twenty-seventh New York Volunteers. 


* * * 


With the passing of CaRNEAL W. Ben- 
son, Alvin, Texas, mourned one of its 
most prominent and best loved citizens. 
Mr. Benson had been agent there for 
thirty years. He entered the service of 
Wells Fargo at Crete, Nebr., and was 
later a route agent under A. Christeson, 
then superintendent of the Nebraska 
Division of that company. 


Once while on a stage coach trip to 
Deadwood, S. D., Mr. Benson was caught _ 
in a blizzard. The exposure ultimately — 
caused him to lose his hearing, and he 
was transferred to Alvin as agent. Though 
in poor health most of thirty years spent 
in that capacity, he was always optimistic — 
and enterprising. He started strawberry 
growing in that district, and afterwards 
developed the raising and distribution by 
express of Cape Jessamine buds and other 
plants. 

Alvin people will remember Mr. Benson 
as a man who did perhaps more than any 
other to build up the town, as well as 
for his admirable character and cheerful — 
personality. 


INN 


WS 


\i Ss 


memories th same as shadows i guess so i was just thinkin that when th shadows || 
of yrs. begin 2 fall around us & th memories of these yrs. cums 2 hr. minds, how |] 
much nicer it wood b 2 hav nothin among them 2 regret. Du u get the pt. In 
time of peace prepare for war r words 2 that effect. Whot imeen is this. Urnow 
goin thru th part of yore life that wil later drift bak in yore memories. If u due 
th rite thing now there wil b nothin 2 regret in later yrs. B fair with yoreself, 
yore family, yore employer & yore fella men. Let awl yore dealins in both work 

& play b honest & above board. Put yore shoulder 2 th wheel & due yore bit 
th best u can & i feel shure that yore lifes sea wil b calm & pleasant, yore sky 
blue & clear & yore barometer wil register fair weather ahed. 

X Pressly yores, 


J. F. HARPER 


. i 
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SERVICESONG ANDSOYAL 


HERE was a pleasant surprise in 
| store for Messenger Frank L. Cray, 
pensioned May Ist, when he com- 
pleted his last run into Green Street Ter- 
minal, Buffalo, on April 29th. As he 
stepped down from his car, he was greeted 
by several local employees and handed a 
bouquet of flowers. Then, as a token of 
esteem, a handsome massive Coxwell easy 
chair, together with a smoking set and 
box of cigars, was wheeled out on a plat- 
form truck gayly decorated with flags and 
presented to the veteran, a gift that will 
enable him to enjoy many happy hours 
in meditation and rem- 
iniscence of former as- 
sociations. 

Considerable public- 
ity was given to the 
event by local news- 
papers, and the Buffalo 
Daily Star even carried 
the accompanying pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Cray’s career in 
the business started in 
1876 at Palmyra, «gg 
N. Y., where he 
worked for a bank- 
ing house, H. P. Knowles & Co., 
and served as an express com- 
mission agent at the same time. 
[wo years later he went to the 
Rochester office of the Amer- 
can Express Company, and 
ater to Suspension Bridge. He 
9ecame a messenger on the New 
York Central and West Shore 
Route in 1879 and has since cov- 
red various runs between Buf- 
alo and New York, also between 
Buffalo and Boston. In fact, 
1€ was one of the first messen- 
yers to run between the last two 
ities. Prior to his retirement he was 
yperating on New York Central trains 
(3 and (2nd) 40 between Buffalo and 
New York. 


* * * 


Quit on his 49th Service Anniversary 


Since he became an expressman on the 

irst day of April, the retirement of 
Xobert E. Stathem on April P1925. 
narked the close of a service record that 
Otaled just 49 years, all of which were 
pent as messenger. For the past 23 years 
is run had been between Minneapolis 
nd Chicago. 
Mr. Stathem is now spending his win- 
ers in Clearwater, Florida, and judging 
fom the accompanying snapshot, finds 
he fishing pretty fair down South. 


* * * 


Charles Sturgeon, 1885-1925 


Because of ill health, Charles Sturgeon 
f Rochester, N. Y., was recently forced 
5 fetire on pension. Mr. Sturgeon had 
early 40 years of continuous service, the 


aa 
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Robert E. Stathem, recently 
pensioned 


last ten of which were spent as messenger 
oa the B. W. & P. Railroad. He was popu- 
lar with all with whom he was associated, 
and he regretted the necessity of going 


into retirement. 
* ok * 


Pensioner Hacock Honored 


On May 16th Homer C. Hacock, for- 
merly superintendent of our Western 
New York Division, now retired, was 
tendered a dinner at the Powers Hotel in 
Rochester by officials of the Empire State 


} Depart- 
mo4 


ment and 


presented with a Gold Service Medal as 
a token of fifty years’ service. The pres- 
entation was made by General Manager 
C. T. Williamson, and Mr. Hacock re- 
sponded feelingly. 

Others present at the dinner were Tere 
Henry of Rochester, in which city he was 
formerly general agent for Wells Fargo 
and later an official of the A. R. E., but 
is now retired; and the following super- 
intendents: T. P. Earl and J. J. Dowling 
of Buffalo; C. S. Colvin and F. A. Hoyt of 
Albany; and C. L. Nies of Rochester. 

Mrs. Hacock was the recipient of a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. 

* * * 


38 Years of Express Service— 
50 Years of Happy Married Life 
It was amid smiles and tears that Henry 
A. Holland, a veteran of the Chicago 
Regional Accounting Department until 
recently pensioned, bade his former asso- 
cilates good-by and left with the ‘“Missus”’ 
to celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary with their children and spend 


their future years—may they be many— 
among home scenes and familiar faces of 
bygone days. 


Mr. Holland was born in San Francisco, 
in 1853. There he entered the service of 
Wells Fargo as a clerk in the accounting 
department, with which he was trans. 
ferred to New York in 1905 and to Chi- 
cago in 1911. From 1918 to his recent 
retirement he served with the A. R. E. 

True to the ‘native son” tradition, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holland have returned to 
the scenes of their youth, California, 
whose sunny slopes will afford a most 
appropriate back- 
ground for peaceful, 
quiet reflection and 
the well-earned rest 
which it is theirs to 
enjoy. 

When the happy 
couple left for their 
old-new home, 
friends, both from 
the office and the 
neighborhood in 
which they had lived 
while in Chicago, 
met to bid them God- 
speed, presenting 
them with flowers 
and candy and a 
purse of gold from 
Mr. Holland’s for- 
mer co-workers. 

In California the 
Hollands will reside 
at 1229 College Ave- 
nue, Alameda.—F. S. 
Leigh. 

* 


When Messenger 
Cray arrived in Buf- 
falo on his last run 
prior to his retire- 
ment, the reception 
committee was on 
deck to meet him 


Pensioner and Mrs. 
Henry A. Holland, 
who recently left Chi- 
cago and returned to 
California to cele- 
brate the golden an- 
nwversary of their life 
partnership. The 
picture was taken on 
their wedding day 


* * 


50-Year “Vet” Cele- 
brates 50th Weddi ng 
Anniversary 

When George T. Everitt retired in the 
latter part of last year it was with more 
than fifty years of service to his credit, 
and he can now say that he has enjoyed 
over fifty years of happy married life. 
He and Mrs. Everitt celebrated their 
golden anniversary on June 23rd last. 
There was a picture of him and the 
““Missus” in the November, 1924, Mzs- 
SENGER, together with an article concern- 
ing Mr. Everitt’s career and his family, 
and it will be remembered that he is now 


serving as Mayor of his city, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 
* * * 
A. T. Hewitt, 1878-1922 

A. T. Hewitt, who was pensioned in 
December, 1922, after 44 years of service, 
recently passed his 70th birthday anni- 
versary. Mr. Hewitt began with the 
United States Express as messenger on 
the Wabash. After 15 years in that branch 
of the service, he went to the Omaha 
office. He and Mrs. Hewitt have cele- 
brated their 43rd wedding anniversary. 
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General Agents’ bowling team at Sioux City, Iowa, champions in the local Transportation Bowling League 
last season. Left to right: T. Vollmar, W. Gillis, L. E. Petry, M. J. Gastine, J. Campbell, R. A. Tunley 


Attractive Window Displays 


N attractive window display at Ft. 
Worth, Texas, featured the Com- 
pany’s miniature model of a refrig- 

erator car; and the banner which was 
captured by the Northern Texas Division 
in the first quarter of the Prize Division 
Contest. There were also several pictures 
of A. R. E. horses that have won blue 
ribbons for the local vehicle department 
at various fairs. 

“We received some very favorable 
comments on this window,” said General 
Agent O. T. Clark, “‘and also a number of 
congratulations from different business 
houses in regard to this division winning 
the banner. Of course, we are proud of 
our division’s success, and we are doing 
everything we can to assist it in winning 
for the second and third quarters.” 

* * * 


There was also a good window display 
at Prescott, Arizona, recently, which fea- 
tured a recent wagon poster and pre- 
sented a neat array of express literature. 

Prescott, a mile above sea level, has a 
population of about 8,000, and is a Mecca 
for people of Southern Arizona where the 
thermometer registers 100 to 115 degrees 
during the summer months. 

During the early eighties, when the 
Apaches infested the State the Federal 
Government maintained a military post 
at Prescott, and at present maintains one 
of its principal hospitals for tubercular 
service men there. The State also has a 
Pioneers’ Home at Prescott, where those 
who helped to blaze the trail across the 
continent and make Arizona the State 
which it is today, may go and be taken 
care of gratis for the rest of their lives. 

“Why not come up awhile and smile 
awhile?” writes our genial Agent W. G. 


Leftwich. 
* * * 


Alcohol Distributor for Utah 
Commends Express Service 
The following is taken from a letter to 


General Agent L. E. Gehan, Salt Lake 
City, written by Harry S. Joseph when 
he recently relinquished his office as 
Alcohol Distributor of the State of Utah: 

“We have never had a loss nor a mis- 
carriage of any package handled by your 
company, and I want to assure you of 
my loyalty to your service. I wish to 
commend the service of the employees 
with whom this office came in contact for 


their uniformly courteous treatment, and 
their extreme care in handling the pack- 
ages of alcohol from this office, which, as 
you well know, demands a high state of 
efficiency, care and responsibility.” 

* * * 


Persistency Wins! 

“‘Persistency wins!” commented J. M. 
Lenihan in referring to a baseball game 
which the A. R. E. team at Columbus, 
Ohio, took from the Malleable Iron nine 
by the score of 21 to 20. At one time 
the express boys were trailing by 13 to 2, 
but they kept plugging and tied the 
count at 17 in the seventh inning. Bill 
Maher banged out three home runs. 


* * oK 
An Interesting Letter 


A picture in the June MESSENGER 
showing General Agent E. R. Hinman 
of Albany feeding the two bear cubs 
recently adopted by Governor Smith of 
New York with a nursing bottle elicited 
the following letter from H. W. Nichols, 
General Agent at Newark, N. J.: 

“The June MESSENGER is interesting, 
especially page 13 showing E. R. Hin- 
man at a good old age still nursing a 
young family. I have known Mr. Hin- 
man a good many years—a wonderful 
father, a home-maker—and I know the 
cubs will be started through life right. 
I commend you on this article.” 


Boys’ Summer Camp Issues 
Unusual Circular 


Summer camps for boys are generally 
pretty explicit when instructing parents 
how to start their sons off to camp right. 
In a circular of Camp Lenox-in-the-Berk- 
shires, therefore, the instruction to “have 
his hair cut a day or two before leaving 
for camp” was not unusual; nor were 
other instructions as to what should be 
included in the boy’s wardrobe. 

The circular was unusual, however, in 
that it recommended specifically A. R. E. 
service in shipping the boy’s trunk. It 
also told how to prepare the trunks for 
shipment, emphasizing the necessity of 
locking them, and was accompanied by 
two address labels and two tags. With 
such care taken to have its boys’ baggage 
as well as the boys themselves started 
right, no doubt there was little difficulty 
with trunks consigned to Camp Lenox, 
and Mr. H. Sperling, owner and director, 
established a precedent which A. R. E. 
people would be pleased to see other camp 
managements follow. | 


* * ok 


The Complainer 
By MELVILLE SLOAN 


You’ve seen the sap who starts a scrap 
With every job he tries; 

Who rails at Fate and vents his hate 
In loud and lusty cries! 


His boss is mean; his pay is lean; 
His work is one long drudge! 
At home, in shop, without a stop 
He bellows forth his grudge! 


Ah, this poor bo will never know 
The joyous v-i-c-t-o-r-y, | 
That comes to him who works with vim 
Whate’er his task may be! 


To any scout whose heart is stout, 
The honest, faithful trier; 

Each job’s a prize—a chance to rise 
To something that is h-i-g-h-e-r! 


IMPROVEMENT of EXPRESS SERVICE 


Eay on CIRCULAR letter pertaining to the improvement of Ex- 
r a, . 


~ 


AE press Setvice, written by Superintendent G. K. Ryan and 

Ny distributed among all the employees of the Susquehanna 
== Division, contains considerable thought well worth 
passing on for the attention of our entire organization. We quote 
from it as follows: 


“It requires that only a very small part of our business be indif- 
ferently handled to insure a general criticism of express service. 
Patrons as a rule pay little attention to cases where traflic is trans- 
ported in the recognized average time, feeling, and properly so, 
that such is their just due when express service is involved and ex- 
press rates are paid. They do not, however, view with indifference 
_ instances where traffic for one reason or another has been delayed 
while in our care, and one such case of delay is long remembered 
after innumerable instances of good service have been forgotten.”’ 


Then, after calling attention to the various mediums of trans- 
portation competing with Express Service, the letter goes on to 
its conclusion: 


. and we cannot expect to retain patronage or increase our 
business unless avoidable delays are eliminated. We are sometimes 
informed when making an effort to recover diverted business that 
we would not have lost it if the service we were able to provide 


had been furnished.’’ 


“We feel that all employees, whether engaged in agency or line 
service, or setving in exclusive or joint capacity, should be serious- 
ly concerned in this subject. The ability of our company to treat 
fairly and liberally with all concerned is contingent upon a profit- 
able operation being conducted, combined with a natural and 
healthy growth conforming with the country’s development. 


‘To the end that our service be as nearly perfect as possible, we 
request that all employees bring to the attention of their superiors 
for prompt action, all cases where because of apparent indifference, 
improper routing, etc., business is delayed in transit. Messengers 
should report instances of delays on account of erroneous loading 
in sealed cars or assortments to transfer piles, and unsatisfactory 
performance or delayed handling on the part of agency employees. 


‘*The results we hope to obtain and which are vital to the best 
interests of company and employee are possible only by united ef- 
fort, and if one and all will perform their parts in eliminating delays, 

we can establish beyond fear of contradiction that A. R. E. 
service is what it is frequently said to be—the most 
dependable and quickest transportation 
medium in existence.”’ 


Se ine SS. z 


The Betsy Ross House in Philadelphia 


URING the ceremony of hoist- 

ing or lowering the Flag or 
when the Flag is passing in a parade 
or in a review, all persons present 
should face the Flag, stand at atten- 
tion and salute. Those present in 
uniform should render the right-hand 
salute. When not in uniform, men 
should remove the headdress with 
the right hand and hold it at the 
left shoulder. Women should salute 
by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the Flag in 
the moving column is rendered at 
the moment the Flag passes. , 
When the’ National Anthem is 
played. those present in uniform 
should salute at the first note of the 
anthem, retaining this position until 


the last note of the anthem. When 


not in uniform, men should remove 


the headdress and hold it as in the ke 


salute to the Flag. Women should 
render the salute to the Flag. When 
there is no Flag displayed, all should 
face toward the music. 


CAUTIONS 


1. Do not permit disrespect to be shown to the 
Flag of the United States. 

2. Do not dip the Flag oP the United States to 
any person or any thing. The regimental color, 
state flag, organization or institutional flag will 
render this honor. 

3. Do not display the Flag of the United States 
with the union down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any otheg flag or pennant above 
or to the right of the Flag of the United States. 


5. Do not let the Flag of the United States touch 
the ground or trail in the water. 


6. Do not place any object or emblem of any kind 
on or above the Flag of the United States. 


7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in any form 
whatever. Use bunting of blue, white and red. 


8. Do not fasten the Flag in such ‘manner as will 
permit it to be easily torn. 


9. Do not drape the Flag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad train or 
boat. When the Flag is displayed on a motor Car, 
the staff should be affixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float in a parade 
except from a staff. . 


11. Do not use the Flag as a covering for a ceiling. 


12. Do not use the Flag as a portion of a costume 
or of an athletic uniform. Do not embroider it 
upon cushions or handkerchiefs or print it on paper 
napkins or boxes. 


13. Do not put lettering of any kind upon the Flag. 

14. Do not use the Flag in any form of advertis- 
ing nor fasten an advertising sign to a pole from which 
the Flag of the United States is flying. 

15. Do not display, use or store the Flag in such 


a manner as will permit it to be easily soiled or 
damaged. 
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cAre You Familiar With the Advantages 


of American Rail way Express Service? 


Nt > ten 
Here Are Some Good “Talking Points” for Our Alert Business-Getters 
tn > ua 
Senta X PRESS Service is a personal expedited transportation service 
Me d 


irect from the hands of the shipper into the hands of the consignee. 
t is a complete service. 


Laven! 


Eee At all of the larger points, Express picks up the shipment at the 
shipper’s place of business, if within designated delivery limits, gives him a 
receipt therefor and makes delivery to the firm or person addressed, assuming 
liability for the goods in transit and obtaining a receipt from the consignee. 


By using the transportation facilities of the passenger trains on the rail- 
roads and of special express trains, it affords the fastest means of merchandise 
transportation on a large scale in this country. 


The express receipt is virtually a free insurance allowed without extra 
charge, on all shipments up to $50.00 in value or 50 cents Aes pound in excess 
of 100 pounds and for nominal charges for shipments of a value in excess 
of $50.00. | 


Express Service is operated by one national organization, using the facili- 
ties of practically all of the railroads in the country comprising a mileage of 
260,000 miles. It maintains offices and agencies at all principal points in the 
United States. 


Express shipments may be sent Collect, which enables the shipper to for- 
ward his consignment with the transportation charges to be collected at the 
receiving end. In other words, the one who ordets the goods can pay the ex- 
press charges when he receives his consignment. 


The Express Service includes a special C. O. D. facility for the convenience 
of patrons. In other words, the carrier transports the goods and collects from 
the consignee the total amount billed against him by the shipper, the money 
collected being returned to the shipper by first mail. 


If, for any reason, any difficulty is encountered in the transportation of a 
package, the shipper has only one concern to deal with and that makes 
prompt action possible. | | 


When a shipment sent by express cannot be delivered, the shipper is advised | 
promptly so that he may still control the movement of his property. 


When shipments miscarry or are lost, the express company does not at- 
tempt to evade its legal liability but settles claims as promptly as a thorough 
investigation will permit. 


Express service is elastic so as to meet the special needs of each class of 
shipment. It 1s safe transportation; shipments are constantly guarded by 
alert and experienced employees. 

Express rates and charges are often lower than those of other agencies and 
offer to the shipper a swift and reliable service that is always his tocommand. 


“Get More Business : Handle It Better’ 
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HE season near at 
hand is suggestive 
of noonday in the 


equatorial countries, when everyone goes 
in for a two-hour siesta. In some places 
the midsummer lull of business may be a 
little more marked than usual. Since 
spring a recession of activity has slightly 
obscured the optimist’s vista of expansive 
prosperity; but one discerns no cause for 
alarm or apprehension in the express 
business. 

As the business trends of today are not 
transparent and the true bent may be 
more clearly defined two months hence, 
we are inclined to indulge in a perti- 
nent digression. While in a modest 
way the opinions on business may 
serve many as a business barometer, 
it is opportune to observe that some 
of us may easily fall into the habit of 
allowing general conditions to exer- 
cise too great an influence on our per- 
sonal plans, our daily effort and our 
attitude toward life. 

The significance of business news 

_ to the individual is often susceptible 

of exaggeration. Let a few random 

_ remarks be exchanged regarding de- 

_ pression or the possibility of “hard 
times” and the pessimist pictures 
himself on the way to the poorhouse. 
Publish a mild prediction of pros- 

_ perity and the imaginative optimist ex- 
pects his sales to double next day. 

So a good many of us devote too much 
thought to what is going to happen and 
not enough to making things happen 

tightly. In other words, instead of going 
_ out after business with every argument 
we have for express service over other 
_ means of transportation, we bewail the 
fact that this year’s business in June was 
_ fot as good as June of last year. 

It’s a good thing to keep an eye on all 
the main factors in the business situation, 
but we should not let them eclipse an ele- 
ment far more important. 

The complexion of Congress, the ten- 

_ dency of the stock market, the volume 
_ of foreign trade, the record of car loadings, 
_the amount of bank clearings all have 
_ some bearing, directly or indirectly, on 
the fortunes of all of us. But none of 


A QUESTION WHOSE IMPORTANCE IS FREQUENTLY OVEREMPHASIZED 
By L. W. HORNING, Chief Clerk, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the foregoing externals is nearly so con- 
sequential to any of us as the internal 
factor of our own mental make-up. 

The “condition” that the average fel- 
low, whether he be an expressman or 


L. W. HORNING J : 
Correspondent for the Messenger at Indianapolis 
and contributor of the accompanying article 


what not, most needs to cope with is him- 
self. His welfare and advancement de- 
pend not nearly so much on whether busi- 
ness is rated “good” or “bad,” as it does 
on the quality of his own judgment and 
decisions, on his personal ideas and habits, 
on the initiative, intelligence and indus- 
try that he concentrates on his job. If he 
works for wages (even as you and I), ora 
salary, a commodity index means little to 
him compared with the kind of service he 
is delivering to his employer. If he owns 
a little store, he need not worry much 


about the business out- 
look if he’s always on the 
lookout for business. 
No matter how gloomy the business 
picture may be painted, some people 
waste no time in wailing, but keep intent 
upon self-improvement, on more efficient 
methods, on ideas and plans to win more 
new business, on economy of operation, 
on teaching or inculcating in the men of 
our service similar ideas and ambitions. 
I know of one man, my boss, if you please, 
whose very thoughts these seem to be, 
who tries always by the example he sets, 


- by the good counsel he gives and by his 


teachings, to instill in me and my 
fellow men the desire to serve, to give 
our best, to take sincere interest in 
our work. Suffice it tosay that many 
—perhaps even I—have been innocu- 
lated, as it were. 

‘And so it is—no matter how bright 
the business prospect, however great 
the general gains, the big economic 
question for us expressmen is, how 
much can we add to our earnings 
and income, how much can we in- 
crease our own capital (which is our 
knowledge of the business), how 
much of a surplus can we manage to 
save—and how much can we better 
serve our Company and ourselves? 

* * * 


A Splendid Compliment 


After reading “Selling A. R. E. Serv- 
ice,” ‘Trafic Manager C. L. Hilleary of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company said he 
agreed with the idea that our drivers and 
agents are our salesmen as far as most 
shippers are concerned, and that the 
treatment and service which they give is 
a yardstick by which the public meas- 
ures: the A’ RAE; 

Mr. Hilleary also commented thus: 
“Good service and fair treatment is the 
best sales agent it is possible to have, for 
this begets confidence, and confidence 
sells where sales agents fail. The prin- 
ciples and practices that the A. R. E. 
have followed in their dealings with us 
have commanded our confidence and re- 
sulted in reducing complaints to a mini- 
mum.” 


Page Two 


Pilot Point, Texas, is only a one-man office, but 

that one man is a hustler. When a local clothing 

store opened up recently, Agent W. F. Wenckens 

induced the proprietor to order his entire initial 

stock shipped by express. This is one of the two 
loads which comprised the shipment 


the methods to be used between get- 

ting people to make their shipments 
by express and getting the same people 
to wear a certain brand of shoes or to use a 
certain shaving cream. 

Exactly the same kind of salesmanship 
is required. 

The shoe manufacturer starts out facing 
a nation of shoe wearers whom he wishes 
to get to switch over to his shoes. His 
first step is to make known the quality of 
the shoe ; his second step is to make such 
a good shoe that those who have switched 
over will continue to buy his particular 
brand. Without this continued patron- 
age or repeat orders, his business would 
fail. 

The express situation is identical. We 
face a nation of shippers. Our sales efforts 
are, first, to get them to switch over to us 
and to give them such a service that they 
will continue to be express shippers. 

The shoe man must compete against 
many other brands of shoes. We express- 
men have fewer but equally important 
competitors. A tremendous amount of 
material is carried by these competitors 
which logically could be carried often 
cheaper and always better by express. 

This condition largely results from the 
fact that they have never been sold on the 
methods nor the price of express service. 

We have too long taken it for granted 
that possible patrons know as much about 
our service as we know ourselves. A mere 
talk with any occasional shipper will 
prove this statement. Even shipping 
clerks whose business it is to know trans- 
portation are generally poorly posted on 
the express service. 

Expressmen throughout the country 
furnish potentially a tremendous sales 
power. They appreciate the slogan, ‘“‘Get 
more business when business is needed.” 
But sometimes just how to do it is not 
always clear. 


ices: is very little difference in 
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thing he does is to analyze his possible ~ 
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By DOUGLAS MALCOLM, Publicity Manager, New York 


With the shoe manufacturer, the first 


market. With the expressman this analy- 
sis consists in knowing these things: 

First: What firms, stores, manufac- 
turers, are shipping their products 
in ways other than by express? 

Second: What new firms are being es- 
tablished or what products being 
grown in the soil which might be 
express material? 

Third: What occasional shipments 
are being made fairly regularly, 
such as laundry, foodstuffs and 
trunks? 

Fourth: Why is it not going by ex- 
press? 

The first requirement, therefore, to 
merchandise express service is to know 
where the business is. 

The second big effort of the shoe manu- 
facturer is to persuade by salesmanship 
or other methods the shoe wearer to 
choose his specific shoe. 

With us expressmen our task is exactly 
parallel. We all know our sales points. 
No need to outline them here. They are 
contained in full in our booklet, “Selling 
Ao Re ES Service. 3 
This booklet is avail- 
able to all upon re- 
quest to Public Re- 
lations Department. 


Perishable traffic runs heavy at Marietta, Ohio, and 


during the peak of the season, August 1st to 15th, 
reaches as high as fifteen tons a day. This consists 


mostly of tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage and sweet corn. 
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impression is often felt that we are not 
interested in getting more business. 
Not long ago I was talking to a tele- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


graph operator of a private firm with wires 
leading to both big telegraph companies. 


It was optional with this operator as to 


which company he favored when tele 
graphing to common points. He decided- 


ly favored one company, and when | asked - 
him why, he told me that although both > 
companies give good service, the company _ 


he favored followed him up more closely 
and showed not only a keener interest in 
getting the business, but more apprecia- 
tion when they got it. 

Few people like to give business where 
no interest is shown in getting it or no 


appreciation expressed in having received - 


it. This is vitally important not only in 
securing new customers, but in retaining 
the old ones. Every man who reads this 
can recall instances of where he has ceased 
to trade at a place because no interest was 
shown in him or his purchases. ; 
The second general impression which 
good salesmanship must dispel is the wide — 
belief that we are a machine-like, soulless — 
corporation. The fact is we are just plain 


me 
~ 


aif 


There are over five tons of the first two of 


those vegetables (in addition to other freight) in this picture, taken under the B. § O. train shed : 


Knowing these pointers the big task is 
to present them properly. This cannot 
be done without preparation nor without 
a genuine interest in securing the business. 

Here is one of our big pitfalls. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps because of our size, the 


ordinary men banded together to run an 
express business precisely as three or 
four men band themselves together to 
start a store. Only we number many’ 
thousands. When the shipper meets you, ' 
he meets the Company. When you tell” 
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1im you can look after his business it is 
‘he same thing as if Mr. Stedman or Mr. 
Cowie was talking to him. We are all 
ilike, just hired men. 

You can be sure that if the man to 
whom you are trying to sell the service 
pinks well of you, he wil! think well of the 
Company. If you offend him or ruffle him 
-he wrong way, he will think ill of the 
Company. Right now I harbor a preju- 
fice against a big printing company be- 
sause of a prejudice I have against a 
salesman who tried to get my business. 
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Conversely, I know a woman who thinks 
the telephone organization is splendidly 
run because in two instances the workmen 
sent to her home to install phones were 
such courteous, obliging men. 

A third source of public prejudice can 
be turned into good will and friendship 
by merely being willing to inform and 
explain. We have ceftain rules and regu- 


poten 


Driver Rawlings at Hartford City, Ind., starts a couple of shipments from the local branch 
of the Fort Wayne Paper Co. on their way. On his B. § E. report Agent Jos. Headley 
gets credit for only two shipments on these numerous pieces, but he says he’s satisfied 
lo know there’s considerable revenue involved for the Company on shipments of such size 


HEN the Cincinnati Business 
| Women’s Club held'a membership 
. dinner and “advertising night” 
recently and gave each member an 
Opportunity to advertise herself and her 
company, two A. R. E. girls in that city, 
both members of the Club, arranged a 
very nice exhibit exploiting express serv- 
tice. These young ladies were Miss 
Eunice G. Stuart of Superintendent J. G. 
Burch’s office and Miss Grace D. Williams, 
connected with the office of George F. 
Hunter, Special Agent in Charge, Cin- 
cinnati. 
| Two suitable wagon posters were 
mounted on easels and these, supple- 
mented by other express literature in the 
form of booklets, called attention to the 
recent change in express rates, to the 
advantages of our service for the shipping 
of personal baggage and to the various 
merits of Travelers Cheques. The display 
Was given a prominent place in the audi- 
torium of the Club, and the Misses Stuart 
and Williams, wearing express drivers’ 
caps which they borrowed for the occa- 
Sion, Were in attendance and prepared to 
answer questions. 


Cincinnati Girls 


© Meucrry fore 


The Cincinnati Business Woman, the 
official publication of the Club, com- 


The Misses Stuart and Williams, A. R. E. girls 
at Cincinnati, who recently played the role of 
publicity agents for Express Service + 
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lations laid down for the common good. 
Frequently these regulations conflict with 
what our customers expect or ask us to do. 
In most cases a little reason why heals 
over an imminent unfriendliness. 

In the old days, before transportation 
and other companies aimed to make 
friends of the public, thousands of little 
festering dislikes were caused by such 
small acts as keeping a trainload of people 
ignorant of a temporary delay. 

Such things seldom happen now, of 
course, but many a woman has come into 
an express office with fire in her eyes be- 
cause her trunk was not taken above the 
first floor and no explanation given for it 
by the vehicle man. In our business, the 
many must suffer for the sins of the few, 
and one man who fails in this phase of 
his salesmanship creates ill will for his 
entire organization. 

It will be seen that where the shoe 
manufacturer must depend for his repeat 
orders upon the quality of his shoes, we 
expressmen must depend for our repeat 
express shipments upon the type of service 
we give, and the personalities of our men. 
For every thousand people in the United 
States we have one expressman. [If this 
one expressman made all of his thousand 
friendly to our Company, our merchan- 
dising problem would be simple. 


RoE. 

mented on the exhibit and summarized the 
messages which it conveyed to those who 
saw it. When the item was called to the 
attention of W. E. Beckner, General Man- 
ager of the Ohio Valley Department, he 
was so pleased by the young women’s 
initiative and interest in the Company 
that he wrote them a letter of apprecia- 


tion and arranged to have their pictures 
taken for the MESSENGER. 


* * 
Claim 
CLAIM—an unhealthy, unsound and 


unnecessary word, to be sure, for all of us 
cane Geenaw —laim’ it is, \and if: we, 
through carelessness, permit it to exist it 
means that the 


Company 
ins OSS 

A. <lot-of 

La wits 

M_ oney 


Resolve, therefore, that your “AIM” will 
be to..“C’).the, “L” removed. from 
SCLATNES 
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RESIDENT’S.- 


By C. D. WHITE 
cAgent at Northampton, Mass. 


INCE Calvin Coolidge has been in 

the White House, the public eye has 

been focused from time to time upon 
the town where the President when but a 
young man just graduated from Amherst 
College went to enter a law office, where 
he tried his first case in court, entered 
politics and served as Mayor, courted 
and won the girl who has since become 
the First Lady of the Land, and laid the 
foundation of a career that was to culmi- 
nate in the highest honor that America 
has to bestow. 

Whatever reputation Northampton, 
Mass., enjoyed as an industrious and 
beautiful city in one of the most pictur- 
esque sections of New England, that has 
now been eclipsed by its renown as the 
“home town” of our Chief Executive, for 
the President still maintains the modest 
thirty-five-dollar-a-month house at 21 
Massasoit Street into which he and Mrs. 
Coolidge moved during the second year 
of their married life. The Coolidges con- 
tinue to visit this home, which is always 
open and ready for them, and our local 


express force considers the Boston bull- 


dog which the President sent here from 
Washington prior to one of these visits as 
one of the most important shipments it 
has ever handled. 


| 
! 
Lt 


Smith College girls embarking on one of the 
special trains which carried them homeward 
when that institution closed last June 


We Northamptonians, 
political party affiliations, have watched 
with interest and admiration the spec- 
tacular but steady rise of our fellow 
townsman. While the members of the 


regardless of 
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_ Express in_the 


ome 


President Coolidge’s North- 
ampton hoyse. It is a_ two- 
family edifice and theCoolidge 
home is on the left side 


local A. R. E. share that feeling, we trust 
that we shall not be accused of letting our 
civic pride carry us to too great presump- 
tion when we say that readers of the Mgs- 
SENGER will be interested in express oper- 
ations in the home town of the President. 

One of the chief sources of our traffic 
at Northampton is Smith College, the 
largest college for women in the world. 
Its student body of two thousand girls 
comes from all parts of the globe, and 
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own 


when the institution is opening or cli 
ing we expressmen are a busy lot. 
give you an idea as to the task which 
ours, when the college closed last Ju 
we forwarded 1,336 trunks to the varic 
homes of these girls, and 562 of thi 
trunks were handled within a period 
three days. Of course, there were a 
suit cases, hat boxes, tennis rackets, g 
clubs and all the other things which ma 
up the wardrobe of the modern college g 
During the busiest days of this bagge 
“rush,” we used two special express ca 
to which the trunks were taken direc 
by our vehicles and weighed and bill 
there. One of these cars went to Sprii 
field. and the other to Greenfield, be 


Loading some of the many trunks and pieces 
of luggage shipped by Smith College girls when 
they traveled home for their summer vacation 


pe 
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transfer points. Though our regular force 
here is not very large, consisting of an 
agent, cashier, two clerks, two transfer- 
men and three drivers, we try to handle 
this business with the utmost dispatch. 
When the college opened on September 
23d of last year, by 5 P.M. of the 25th 
we had delivered every trunk that had 
been received by us up to that time. 

There are also several other schools 
here whose student bodies, besides giving 
us considerable baggage traffic, augment 
the town’s population and thereby con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to the 
amount of business we handle. The 
Burnham School, a small preparatory 
school, has a student body of about two 
hundred, and the Northampton School 
for Girls, which is only one year old, and 
has only thirty-five students, is acquiring 
more property and will probably grow 
fast. 
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The Clarke School for the Deaf, in 
which Mrs. Coolidge was teaching when 
she and Calvin Coolidge met for the first 
time, has a student body of about two 
hundred, and is probably the most re- 
markable of them all. Its boys and girls 
come from all parts of the country and 
are taken at the age of five. They are 
taught practically everything that is 
taught in the ordinary public schools and 
seem to make great progress. On Sun- 
days they attend church in a body, and 
seem to be a very happy lot. 

The regular population of the town 
totals about 24,000, about 4,000 of which 
number are employed in various local 
industries. The town is an important silk 
center and is also known for its manufac- 
ture of prophylactic brushes, cutlery, fil- 
tering plants, indelible ink, paper boxes, 
sulphite pulp, bottles, shovels and bas- 
kets. All of these contribute to our flow 
of traffic. The McCallum silk hosiery 


* * * 


Individual Interest in 


CLAIM PREVENTION 


B. Calkins of the Southern Indiana 

Division, individual interest is par- 
amount in any attempt to improve express 
operations. In other words, it is his 
Opinion, apparently, that more service 
failures are caused by indifference than by 
a lack of knowledge or intelligence, and in 
a circular recently distributed in his terri- 
tory he lists actual occurrences of claims 
that were due to a lack of individual 
interest. 


_ Fortunately, the instances given are the 
exception and not the rule. Yet these 
occasional lapses invariably lead to claims 
and what is even worse are annoying to 
our patrons, even though they may be 
recompensed whenever the Company is 


liable. | 


_ Concerning this matter of individual 
interest, Superintendent Calkins had this 
to say: 

“Individual interest in our work pre- 
vents us from half doing or from saying, 
‘That’s good enough.’ The easiest em- 


ae to Superintendent H. 


A. R. E. Girl Wins First Prize 


_ Ata recent meeting of the Milwaukee 
Division of the Railway Business Women’s 
issociation of the Twin Cities, the many 
zirls present indulged in a game of 
‘Travel.” Three prizes were offered and 
he first was captured by an A. R. E. 
irl, Agnes Theisen of our St. Paul office— 
leather “week end” bag. Incidentally, 
he Association is planning at this writing 
or its First Annual Picnic, to be held at 
adison Lake, Minn. 


| 


While Clyde Hepler serves the car loader during the ‘‘rush”’ season at Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Hepler’s position as checker enables her to keep tabs on her husband 


ployee to replace is the “That’s good 
enough’ man, who has no personal pride 
or individual interest in his work. 

“It takes a heap of courage to be truth- 
ful with ourselves about ourselves. We 
probably know a lot of things we can do 
to prevent claims, but have we got the 
will power to do the right thing; in other 
words, have we got enough interest in 
ourselves and in our work to do it right? 

“Individual interest seldom needs much 
supervision. It is always striving to give 
a little better service, always trying to 
improve things. Individual interest is 
intelligence, industry and_ integrity— 
in other words, doing our level best.” 

* * * 


Answers the Challenge 


In response to the friendly challenge 
of our Alexandria, La., office as put forth 
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factory, for instance, forwarded 1,090 
shipments during: the same period in 
which we handled the 1,336 trunks 
shipped by Smith College students. 

The local force transfers shipments re- 
ceived over the Massachusetts Central 
Railroad, and over the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. from Florence, Mass., which is a part 
of Northampton. Located there are the 
Corticelli Silk Company and the Prophy- 
lactic Brush Company, and a car is 
moved between these manufacturing 
plants to handle their shipments exclu- 
sively. 

We have three local banks which, in 
addition to our own office, sell Travelers 
Cheques, and it might not be amiss to 
give the total amount of our sales for 


last! month (May). There were 142 


transactions, amounting to $49,170.00, 
and I don’t believe that many towns of 
the same population as this one can beat 
this record. 


Hitchcock, Texas, is a 
small place, but its traffic 
, runs heavy. During the 
' spring season five 70- 
foot cars are loaded with 
vegetables every day 
except Sundays at that 
point and forwarded on 
Santa Fe No. 16. Each 
car contains from 176 to 
200 barrels of vegetables 
under ice. J. T. Mc- 
Carty ts agent at Hitch- 
cock and requires a 
force of fifteen men and 
women to handle the 
business during — the 
“rush’’ season 


in the July MEs- 
SENGER by Agent S. 
R, Pickett, Newburgh, N. Y., enters the 
lists with its own record which Agent H. 
K. Leggett claims, has Louisiana backed 
off the map. 


From October Ist, last year, to June 
30th, this year, inclusive, Newburgh 
handled 131,072 shipments with only 
sixty-six claims presented, making a claim 
ratio of .50 per 1,000 shipments. The 
lowest in the four cities given by Mr. 
Pickett was Lake Charles, La., whose 
claim ratio was .606. 

Agent Leggett reminds Superintendent 
Colvin that the campaign in that territory 
started so early and accomplished such 
good results that it was very difficult to 
make further improvement when the 
general drive started. 
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N these days of growing urban popula- 

tions and apartment life the dog, king 

of pets, is less sought, and the pet lov- 
ers have turned toward canaries, macaws, 
parrots and more particularly goldfish. 
Thus it is that Indiana Goldfish from the 
Grassyfork Fisheries, at Martinsville, 
Ind., are becoming more and more in 
demand, and about ninety large cans of 
these finny fellows are shipped daily by 
express from this little town on the 
Indianapolis-Vincennes Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Goldfish, it is claimed, are a sure pana- 
cea for all ills) While Dr. Coué with his 
daily ditty has had his day and passed 
into the discard with serpents’ gizzards, 
crows’ hearts and other once favored 
cure-alls, a certain specialist of today 
recommends these pretty scaly creatures 
as a “sure cure” for nervous disorders. 
They are not taken internally, however. 
Just place a bowl of them in the window 
and gaze at their languid grace. 


The specialist advances the theory that 
the very sight of goldfish swimming so 
quietly while empires totter and earth- 
quakes rumble, is soothing to one’s nerv- 
ous system; moreover, that the finny fish 
will induce thought and contemplation. 
And by some they are regarded as a 
remedy for insomnia, which may explain 
why hospitals are among the largest pur- 
chasers of goldfish. 

The history of the goldfish farm at Mar- 
tinsville dates back to about twenty years 
ago when a well-known washing powder 
company gave goldfish away for coupons 
off their product. Mr. Eugene C. Shire- 
man, proprietor of the farm. was asked 
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INDIANA GOLD FISH— 
and the Right Way to Handle Them 


to raise some of the fish, and with this as a 
starter he has developed the hatcheries of 
the Grassyfork Fisheries. 

This farm, located two miles east of 
Martinsville, consists of 600 acres of 
gently rolling hills, with 180 ponds artis- 
tically laid out and terraced which are fed 
by numerous springs with a continuous 
circuit of fresh water, as are also the 
various assorting houses. There are ten 
species of fish raised, known as Common, 
Comets, Japanese Nymphs, American 
Fantails, Chinese Moors, Japanese Fan- 
tails, Chinese Red ‘Telescopes, Lion 
Heads, Orandas and Calicoes. 

The size of the farm can be better 
imagined when one learns that ten thou- 
sand mother fish bear some five million 
young each year, and that it requires the 
services of fifteen experienced people to 
take care of the fish. These caretakers 
are especially busy during the spawning 
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A typical daily shipment of goldfish at Marti, 
ville, Ind. Left to right: George Reitz (driver , 
the Grassyfork Fisheries), Route Agent R.G. Shrit 
Agent L. V. Parker, Clerk G. E. Parkerand Dri 
C. E. Baugh. Incidentally, G. E. Parker bears 
distinction of having handled forty one-hundr 
pound cans in five minutes 


season. After the mother fish have « 
posited their spawn on specially cc 
structed nets, they are placed in hatchi 
tanks where they are kept two or thi 
weeks. When the baby fish are ¢ 
enough and large enough, they are f 
into ponds and fed for a few months ur 
they are large enough for shipping. T 
food consists of mush made from cc 
meal, wheat and oats, which is cooked 
large steam cookers. It requires one hi 
dred and twenty ordinary wash tubs 
this mush daily to feed the fish. 


When ready for shipment the fish : 
gathered by slowly draining the pon 
As the water recedes they are taken 
small nets and hauled in tubs to 1 
assorting houses. There they are grad 
according to kind and size, and after fr 
three to five days’ “hardening” in sm 
concrete tanks are started on their w 
to the homes of thousands of people. 


This commodity is one of the mi 
difficult to handle in transit, and | 
involved a good many claims. Loss 
however, could be virtually eliminated 
the following precautions were alwe 
observed: 


1. Follow shipper’s instructions that us 
ally appear on every can shipped. 


2. Handle carefully! 


3. Change water every twelve hours, t 
remember that a sudden change of te 
perature may kill the fish. Theref 
pour off only half of the old water a 
add the same amount of cool, clean wat 
Fill the cans not more than three-quart 
full, as too much water does not lez 
enough room for air. 


4, Make a notation on the tag whent 
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water is changed, so that the next em- 
ployee handling the fish will know when 
to change it again. 


5. Do not feed en route, as the food will 
sour and cause gas that is apt to kill the 
fish. 


6. Don’t smother the fish. ‘They breathe 
and must have plenty of oxygen. Leave 
an air space in the can from the handles 
up and do not pile packages on top of it, 
nor load it in sealed cars. When the fish 
come to the surface and gasp, this indi- 
cates that the oxygen in the water has 
been exhausted, and the water should be 
changed. 


7. Keep the cans out of the sun in sum- 
mer and away from steam pipes and stoves 
in the winter. Don’t allow the water to 
freeze, as this shuts off the air. 


8. Remove dead fish which float on top 


of the water, making a notation on the tag 


NE of the country’s oldest radio 
fans is Robert A. Mills, of River- 
side, Calif., who recently celebrated 
his ninety-fourth birthday anniversary. 
During the last fourteen of the several 
years he has been on the express pension 
list Mr. Mills has been totally blind, and 
for the past eighteen months he has been 
confined pretty much to his home because 
of illness. ‘The radio, therefore, has been 
a blessing especially to him, for his trusty 
loud speaker helps him wile away the 
time and keep in touch with the march of 
world events. 
Mr. Mills is very fond of “Uncle 
Remus,” a humorist who is frequently 


heard from station HKJ in Los Angeles, 


and he had the treat of his life when his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. E. Williams, took him to Nuevo on the 
day of the Blossom Festival and let him 
meet his favorite broadcaster. “Uncle 
Remus” gave his admirer a harmonica 
which has been heard over the air in far- 
off New Zealand, 6,000 miles away, and 
Mr. Mills still retains this cherished gift 
in his possession. 

When the express veteran celebrated 
his last birthday anniversary, ‘Uncle 
Remus” arranged to give a special pro- 
gram for Mr. Mills’ entertainment, and 
he also made mention of the remarkable 
life of this pioneer. 

Mr. Mills keeps up to the minute in the 
affairs of the nation as well as in interna- 
tional matters. In addition to listening 
in On his loud speaker, he does this by 
having his son-in-law and daughter read 
to him from the newspapers. His favorite 
paper is the Riverside Daily Press because 


_ of its local news and editorials, but he is 


also fond of the Christian Science Monitor 
and of the Mill Valley Record, for he made 
his home in Mill Valley before he went to 
live with his daughter. 
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as to the number removed. Some fish 
will live for a long time even though 
frozen solid and can be gradually thawed 
out if placed in a warm room. 


9. If there are any great number of the 
fish dead, give the can a complete change 
of water, but be careful as to the change 
in temperature. Do not use ice-cold water 
in winter. 


10. Watch the actions of the fish closely. 
When they show signs of exhaustion or 
sluggishness, it is good to add a teaspoon- 
ful of table or sea salt and then shake the 
cans a bit, which induces oxygen into 
the water. This is also found to be bene- 
ficial in keeping the fish alive. 


11. First Class rate applies on this com- 
modity, as it is not classified as an article 


of food. 


12. Deliver fish promptly upon their 
arrival at destination point. 
Many shippers use a can so constructed 


* * * 


Mr. Mills’ daily program includes lis- 
tening to the news of the world sent out 
by the Times in Los Angeles at noon, the 
Herald and Examiner at 5:30, the River- 
side Daily Press at the dinner table in the 
evening and the Times radio program 
again at night. 

Talking to this man is like reading a 
chapter in early American history. His 
mind is as active as that of a man of forty, 
and he recalls incidents of importance as 
though they happened but yesterday. 
He remembers very distinctly when Pro- 


Robert A. Mills, Civil War veteran and express 

pensioner, “‘listening in’ with his loud speaker as 

he suns himself in the yard of his daughter’s home 
in Riverside, Calif. 
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that a small piece of ice can be placed on 
top. This melts gradually and, dripping 
slowly through the holes in the top of the 
can, keeps the water at the proper tem- 
perature and at the same time aerates it. 
Experience shows that artificial ice con- 
taining ammonia will kill the fish, but 
pure ice helps to keep them alive and is 
especially beneficial when the fish are very 
delicate. This method, however, is not 
necessary for the ordinary breeds of gold- 
fish which are rugged and hardy. 

The handling of goldfish cans being re- 
turned as “empties” is not unimportant. 
Some cans are so constructed that in the 
piling of one on the othcr the bottom of 
the upper can is easily damaged. ‘This 
damage can be avoided, however, by piling 
them in such a manner that the upper 
can rests partly on each of the four cals 
below it. It should also be borne in mind 
that all returned empty cans must be 
prepaid at the regularreturned empty rate. 


What RADIO Means to an EXPRESS “VET” 


fessor Morse was appropriated $30,000 
with which to build the first telegraph line. 
He was sixteen at that time. He also 
well remembers when Milwaukee was a 
better livestock market than Chicago, 
and for this reason stock was driven from 
Chicago to Milwaukee. 

He is a veteran of the Civil War and 
was well acquainted with Abraham Lin- 
coln. He first met Lincoln in Charleston, 
Ill., when he, Mills, was a “cub” reporter 
on the Charleston Reporter. One of the 
acts of Lincoln he recalls very distinctly 
was the eulogy on the life of Henry Clay. 

Nor is Mr. Mills’ memory any less 
active in regard to express history. He 
still keeps in touch with express affairs, 
too, through the columns of the MEssEn- 
GER and friends, with several of whom he 
corresponds by dictating his own letters 
to his daughter. He is particularly well 
known in the Northwest, and he counts 
among his friends several of the Fargo’s 
as well as a host of other prominent 
express people. 

When interviewed by a newspaper re- 
porter recently, Mr. Mills said: “‘Ninety- 
four years is a long time to live when a 
man has to pay his own way, but to be 
that old and blind, and to be required to 
spend most of the time in the house is not 
half bad when a man can listen to the 
world’s news and hear the best of enter- 
tainments out of the air.” 


* * * 
Paging M r. Bradford 


F. D. Radcliffe of Reedley, Cal., writes 
that he would like to know the where- 
abouts of Jack Bradford if the latter is 
still alive, so that he can correspond with 
his old friend. Bradford was once mes- 
senger on the Erie Railroad between 
Jersey City, N. J., and Salamanca, N. Y. 
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The “Rush Season” in Trunks 


T is human nature that, as Superintendent Ryan of Scranton, 
I Pa., recently expressed it, ‘“one case of delay is long remem- 

bered after innumerable instances of good service have been 
forgotten.” 

Especially is this true in the handling of vacation baggage. 
It is here that we have the opportunity of serving the occasional 
shipper in a transaction that is to him or to her of the greatest 
importance. A trunk usually contains personal belongings, 
which the owner cherishes beyond their intrinsic value. The 
good will of that shipper and his estimate of the quality of our 
service stands or falls according to his personal experiences. It is 
not difficult to imagine just how he feels if his trunk is delayed 
or mishandled! 

During the two most popular months of the summer—July 
and August—we carry thousands of trunks from city homes to 
seashore and mountain resorts. How well we handle the job 
makes or breaks the reputation of the Company. As that repu- 
tation now stands very high with the public, we must be on the 
alert, determined to safeguard it. 

But the biggest problem comes later. Many of those trunks, 
which have been accumulating at the resorts for two months, are 
sent back to town within a period of two weeks. Labor Day, 
which this year falls on September 7th, is generally regarded as 
the end of the vacation season, much to the regret of the kiddies 
who see not far ahead the dark and dire vision of school again. 

So it is well that express employees prepare for “‘the rush” in 
trunks that is due to start in a few weeks. That calls for close 
co-operation between our people serving the resorts and those at 
transfer points, city terminals and on our delivery trucks and 
wagons. The business man, whose trunk we have handled expe- 
ditiously for him while on his vacation, will doubtless be favor- 
ably inclined to give us more of his commercial business. 

* * * 


Little Acts of Helpfulness 


In a great city like New York, the business districts teem with 
activity all day long. Hundreds of our vehicles operate in these 
districts at the busiest and most congested hours of the day. 
Our men have to be “on their toes,” on the alert to render good 
service and to protect the interests of the Company. Opportuni- 
ties are presented to aid our patrons in various ways and the 
latter are invariably appreciative. 

Driver F. A. Deitmer was in charge of a pick-up wagon in 
Cedar Street, in the financial district. A few papers fluttering 
down from one of the tall buildings attracted his attention. 
Looking them over, he saw that they were important shipping 
documents and he immediately returned them to their owners. 
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This happened to be the American Exchange National Bank 
at 128 Broadway and shortly afterward W. B. Swan, assistant 
manager, addressed a letter to the Company, commending 
Driver Deitmer, adding: 

“We wish to express to you our appreciation of the courtesy 
and the intelligence displayed on the part of your employee in 
quickly identifying the documents as being the property of this 
bank. We beg of you to convey to him our thanks and appre- 
ciation for the service rendered.” 

Clerk J. J. Palusker of the Pick-up Service, while entering a 
building at East Twenty-sixth Street, in response to a call, 
found a wallet, in which there were over $1,000 in bills and $100 
in postage stamps. He learned to whom the property belonged 
and promptly returned it. The incident was reported to Super- 
intendent J. N. Meisten of the Pick-up Service, who personally 
commended Mr. Palusker for his honesty. 

A shipper on Fifth Avenue had a package to forward, but the 
porter neglected to tell Clerk Harold R. Borella, on a pick-up 
wagon, usually serving the concern, and. the package was 
overlooked. 

The head of the concern went to the corner where he was 
advised our vehicle would be found and, as described in a letter 
subsequently sent to the Company by this patron, “he (Clerk 
Borella) in the most gentlemanly manner said he would be only 
too glad to call for the package and came right back to the build- 
ing for it.” 

Here again thé shipper went out of his way to show his appre- 
ciation, saying that the young man was conscientious in his 
work and “upright and honest and faithful! to his duties.” 

No further -proof is needed that the public appreciates these 
little acts of courtesy and helpfulness. There cansbe no question 
that they enhance the reputation of the Company and the 
employee who performs them. 


Success 


Composed by 
PAULINE DEMPSEY 
District cAccounting Bureau 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


It’s doing your best in whatever you do, 
It’s being honest and fair, just and true, 
It’s forging ahead, true to aims and ends, 
It’s making money, but holding friends, 

It’s being staunch and keeping sweet, 

It’s being determined, denying defeat, 

It’s learning how and thinking high, 

It’s going forward and learning why, 

It’s playing a little, but doing much, 

It’s being receptive and keeping in touch, 
With all that is finest in word and deed. 
It’s being a Samaritan to those in need, 

It’s facing failure with a will to dare, 

To laugh even pleasantly at Dame Despair. 
It’s learning the meaning of Love and Life, 
It’s being a guidepost in this world of strife, 
It’s sharing happiness, sorrow and loss, 

It’s having confidence, knowing gold from dross. 
It’s playing life’s game with steady hands, 
It’s working and winning, making just demands, 
It’s unselfish service, it’s striving and stress. 
It’s doing God’s noblest, that is Success. 


7. 
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Wart €xpressmMen Are Doinc Her and THERE 


Chauffeur Lawrence Heinzman, of Omaha, 
who beat off an armed bandit and saved the 
express 


Bandit Meets with Counter- Attack 
from Omaha Driver 


HEN Driver Lawrence Heinzman 

of Omaha, Nebr., slowed down for 

a railroad crossing at 4208 North 
Twenty-fourth Street recently, a negro 
bandit jumped on the running board of his 
truck, covered Heinzman with a revolver 
and ordered him to throw up his hands. 
The order was complied with, and the 
next order to dismount from his truck 
was more than complied with. 
_ As Heinzman stepped down from his 
seat he tackled the negro but was not 
heavy enough to overpower him, and the 
bandit’s revolver, apparently carried at 
full cock, discharged in the scuffle. The 
bullet went through Heinzman’s left foot 
and broke two toes. As the negro made 
his escape our driver took a shot at him. 
He missed his mark, however, and because 
of his crippled condition was unable to 
give pursuit. The bullet which struck 
Heinzman was found the next day by one 
of the Company’s special agents, it having 
glanced on the pavement and stopped at 
the curb. 
_ Heinzman was incapacitated for a time 
but has since fully recovered and returned 
to duty. Though he had too many odds 
against him to capture the bandit, cer- 
tainly none of his side-kicks at Omaha 
doubt his nerve or courage. 


* * * 


| 
| Our Agent at Wenatchee, Wash. 


The Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 
arried on its front page a photograph of 


E. J. Lally, our agent at that place, when 
he served as secretary of the local I.0.0.F. 
committee in connection with the Grand 
Lodge Convention of that organization 
held at Wenatchee last June. Mr. Lally 
takes quite an interest in civic and fra- 
ternal affairs. He has been in the express 
service a long time and has the reputation 
of being one of the Company’s best agents. 


* * * 


Agent Turns Complaint into Good 
Will for the Company 


John J. Smith, an engineer in the Cus- 
tedian servicey.of. theoU:-S.u Treasury 
Wepartment, aiy, Charleston, yon C:;,re- 
ceived a battery from which the acid had 
been entirely spilled, leaving the battery 
dry. He immediately advised our Charles- 
ton agent, J. R. Walton, expressing the 
opinion that the battery would still be 
all right if the spilled solution was re- 
placed. 

Agent Walton promptly advanced the 
money to pay for the amount of acid 
needed, and Mr. Smith was more than 
fair in his willingness to use his own 
charger at home to recharge the battery. 
After a twelve-hour charge, the battery 
was giving satisfactory service, and Mr. 
Smith was so pleased by Agent Walton’s 
prompt and cheerful co-operation that he 
wrote the shipper, a large mail order 
house, telling what had happened. In 
other words, Agent Walton handled a 
complaint so interestedly that it, instead 
of leading to a claim, resulted in promot- 
ing considerable good will. 


* * * 


How Promotion of Better Packing 
Can Win Good Will 


Vitalis Himmer in New York City was 
having considerable breakage in shipping 
a fragile radio speaking device. In four 
months the losses had amounted to $5,000 
and in desperation the firm called upon 
the office of our superintendent of claims 
in New York to solve its problem. 

F. J. Lemon, of Superintendent H. M. 
James’ staff called and was told that the 
package causing the trouble could be 
thrown down two flights of stairs with no 
detrimental effect, but he showed that a 
drop of three feet was a harder test than 
that of two stories. Benefiting from his 
long experience in packing methods, he 
then devised a package which has now 
reduced the breakage to almost nothing. 

Superintendent James received a long 
letter of appreciation which commended 
the Company for the service rendered and 
for having in its employ so efficient a man 
as Mr. Lemon. ‘The firm also expressed 
the assurance that it would broadcast to 
other shippers the manner in which the 
express company tries to serve the public. 


Driver at Houston Reads Good Paper 
at Right Way Meeting 


It’s a custom at Houston, Texas, Right 
Way meetings to have employees discuss 
various topics relative to the business, 
and Driver George S. Lowday recently 
prepared and read a paper that contained 
considerable food for thought. His sub- 
ject was: “Are Right Way Meetings 
Beneficial?” 


Lowday said he didn’t pretend to be an 
orator, but had given his topic a good deal 
of thought. He then mentioned the In- 
struction Car of the Southern Pacific 
which travels over that rail system twice 
a year, holding a series of nightly meetings 
at various points, and added that he had 
talked to many Southern Pacific em- 
ployees who felt that they had benefited 
from the meetings held in this car. 


He next pointed out that our Right 
Way meetings do not make attend- 
ance compulsory, and that they are held 
only every month or even less often. 


However, he added, express people do 
indicate their loyalty when they turn out 
well, and they ought to be willing to 
attend the meetings, if for no other reason, 
out of consideration for their department 
heads—just as willingly as their depart- 
ment heads are to do them a favor when 
asked for one. 

While it is not feasible to print Driver 
Lowday’s paper in full, suffice it to say 
that his talk was indeed interesting and 
logical in its appeal from start to finish. 


Driver “Bill” Shytle, of Washington, D. C., who is 
said to hold the record of picking up over 300 ship- 
ments daily in that city 
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(NOTES ON TRAVEL : 
AND JINANCIAL ‘PAPER BUSINESS 


Reduced Rates on Dollar 


Remittances 


HE reduced rates on dollar remit- 
tances to Europe which took effect 

on July Ist, and which were given— 
in so far as they applied to sales made at 
express offices—in General Accounting 
Department Financial Circular No. 51, 
are given for Sub-agents, in the American 
Express Company’s Foreign Money Order 
Bulletin No. 31. This bulletin is in two 
pages, and to make it distinctive has been 
printed on yellow paper in red and black 
ink. 

Offices having sub-agents settling to 
them have been supplied with sufficient 
quantities of this bulletin direct from New 
York, and should get them into the hands 
of their sub-agents immediately, as the 
rates affected by the reductions are 
among the most important to dealers in 
foreign remittances. 

* * * 


Belgenland Being Made Ready 
for Tour 


The Belgenland, crack Red Star liner, 
will not make a trip to the United States 
this month, being laid up on “the other 
side” for complete renovation in prepara- 
tion for her third cruise around the world 
this winter under the management of the 
American Express Travel Department. 
The Belgenland will next reach New York 
in September, and will be open for inspec- 
tion by the public on September 15th 
and 16th. 

Passes to visit the big vesse! may be 
obtained from the express company’s head 
office at 65 Broadway, and employees will 
find that persons visiting New York will 
return to thank them for having suggested 
the Belgenland as one of the sights worth 
seeing while there. For one who has never 
been on a large ship, it is hard to imagine 
its size, comfort, convenience, and actual 
luxury, and in these respects the Belgen- 
land ranks with the best afloat. 

* * * 


Little Girl Makes Long Trip to 
Visit Siamese Twins 


When little eight-year-old Theresa 
May Meyers, at the close of the Bonn 
Avon School for Girls which she had been 
attending at San Antonio, Texas, wished 
to visit her cousins the Siamese Twins of 
Toledo, the Travel Department of the 
American Express Company made ar- 
rangements for the journey. 

The American Railway Express office 
also had a hand in the matter, for our 
tepresentative at that point bought the 


railway tickets and saw that the little 
girl was started off on the right train. 
An American Express representative met 
her at St. Louis and supervised her trans- 
fer from the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad. That she arrived safely in 
Toledo is shown by the accompanying 
photograph which depicts the Siamese 
Twins greeting her at the train. 


** * * 


Lodge Dues by Money Order 


Just as E. S. Graves, On Hand Clerk 
at Williamson, W. Va., was driving the 
last nail into a money order sign he was 
putting up on the outside of the office, a 


The Siamese Twins of Toledo greet their little 
cousin at the train. (Photo by courtesy Toledo 
News Bee) 


man walked up and said, “That sign re- 
minds me of my lodge dues. Can I geta 
money order right now?” 

Needless to say, he got his money order, 
and it should be equally needless to add 
that the sign will continue to draw cus- 
tomers for many a long day. 

* * * 


Malone, N. Y., Feels Entitled to a 
“Top Seat” 


Agent B. J. Engell at Malone, N. Y., 
on the “foothills of the Adirondacks,” 
was very much interested in the record of 
La Crosse, Wisc., in selling Travelers 
Cheques, as reported in the MESSENGER 
and submits his own as proof that Malone 
should also be entitled to a “‘top seat.” 

Through personal solicitation on the 
part of the cashier and himself, the sales 


of Travelers Cheques at Malone were f 
teen times more during four months 
this year than they were during-the san 
period in 1924. Getting down to cas 
he shows that from April 1 toiJune 1] 
this year, the office Travelers’*Chequ 
sales were $8,170, compared with on 
$520 during the same period last year. 
Malone has a normal population 
8,000, but is a popular resort and touri 
town. Yet there is keen competition f 
the business. Agent Engell decided th 
it was simply a question of “going aft 
it” and that he had the right idea is se 
in the splendid results of his efforts a1 
those of his enterprising cashier. 
_ Incidentally, the express business 
Malone is good, including, as it natural 
would, a very substantial baggage traffi 


* * * 


Particular Advantage of Traveler 
Cheques 


Mr. J. C. Bull, vice-president of t 
Frank Presbrey Company, advertisi 
agents, who is responsible for the text 
most of the American Express Company 
Travelers Cheque advertisements, writ 
that in the many hours he has spent thin 
ing and writing about Express Travele 
Cheques, two points regarding them ha’ 
crystallized in his mind: 

“1. They are safer than money, becau 
with all the power and full value ever 
where of the best money in the world 
spendable anywhere, acceptable ever 
where—they carry in themselves a refu; 
protection against the loss or theft 
the funds which they represent. 

“2. They are actually better and ma 
than money, because they assure thé 
carriers, everywhere, a more helpful pe 
sonal service than just money itself ci 
buy; an ever-present service, dependab. 
varied; the personal service of the train: 
and competent representatives of a gre 
service organization, a service in the fiel 
of Commerce, Finance and Travel knov 
and appreciated around the world.” 

Employees everywhere will do well 
bear these two points in mind and u 
them when talking with T. C. patrons. 

Writes one official: ““Many a man h 
bought Travelers Cheques just because 
thought he was doing the express age 
a favor. Don’t let any of your prospec 
get away with that idea. Convince the 
that the shoe is on the other foot, th 
you are doing them a favor in selling the 
Express Travelers Cheques, for you a 
insuring their money and peace of mind 

The above two points should make 
easier to do that. 
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The female pointer 
which came from Scot- 
land to America re- 
cently to raise a family 


Carload of Shingles Rushed by 


Express to Waiting Contractor 


N the afternoon of June 16th our 
Buffalo office received a phone call 
from the Weatherbest Stained 

Shingle Co., asking that a car be placed 
on their siding at North Tonawanda the 
next morning for the loading of 304 
bundles of shingles and 11 boxes of stain. 
The shipment, which weighed six tons, 
was consigned to a contractor in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Arrangements were made with the New 
York Central and a car was placed as re- 
quested. Loading was completed at 3:00 
P.M., June 17th, and the car moved for- 
ward in Train No. 32 at 4:28 P.M., ar- 
riving in Buffalo at 5:48 P.M. Delivery 
was effected in Washington the following 
morning at 10:30 o’clock. 

The shipper was well pleased by the 
service rendered and, inasmuch as it is 
very unusual for such a large quantity of 
shingles to move by express, had pictures 
taken of the shipment to be used in the 
company’s advertising matter. One of 
these pictures appears herewith. 


* * *% 


Female Pointer from Scotland 
Travels by Express 


After journeying way from Scotland to 
this country and from port to Escondido, 
Cal., by express, the female pointer in one 
of the pictures on this page gave birth to 
a litter of nine puppies only two weeks 
after her arrival. The dog was shipped 
in the crate that is also shown in the 
picture, and was delivered in perfect shape. 

The consignee, G. M. Trent, was fre- 
quently informed by wire of the where- 
abouts of the dog during its journey 


nda 


, ® 
D} brs [ 
of <-[RAFFIC pier 
S family posed 
for a picture 


Siz tons of shingles being loaded at North Tona- 
wanda—a very unusual express shipment 


across the continent, and is more than 
pleased with the service given and the 
interest shown in this shipment, and only 
recently advised Agent E. Cameron, of 
Escondido, that he is having another 
pointer, a male, shipped from Scotland 
by the same route. Mr. Trent makes a 
specialty of breeding and selling thorough- 
bred dogs. 

This shows that dogs of many breeds 
travel by our service, as is also illustrated 
in the shipping of water spaniels from 
Chico, Cal., recently described in -the 


MESSENGER. 
* * * 


A Valuable Cattle Shipment 


According to the Boston Post of July 
Ist, 1925, an exceptionally large shipment 
of pure-bred cattle was forwarded by ex- 
press from Salem, N. H., recently. There 
were 23 bulls, 3 cows and a yearling, all 
registered Guernseys, and each animal 
had a stall to itself in an Arms Palace 
Car.. Rockingham Farms was the shipper, 
and the value of the cattle was about 


$100,000. 


Part of a day’s shipment of 
ladies’ straw hats at Med- 
way, Mass. Note the special- 
ly designed wagon used to 
haul this light but bulky 


traffic 


Keeping Up With Styles in Ladies’ 
Bonnets at Medway 
By AGENT T. F. MALLOY 


Not the least of New England’s many 
and varied industries is the manufacture 
of women’s bonnets at Medway, Mass., 
started by one Captain William Feltt in 
1810. It was he who introduced the 
splitting and weaving of the braid of 
which the bonnets, wonderful for that 
age, were fashioned. 


Mr. Feltt used to distribute this braid 
among the farmhouses at Medway and 
the bonnets were sewed by the women 
folk during their “leisure” hours. When 
a sufficient number of hats were com- 
pleted, an ox cart was loaded, brought to 
Providence and the bonnets forwarded 
to New York by sailing vessels. ‘The lat- 
ter city has always been a distributing 
point for Medway hats. 

It is interesting to note that not a year 
has gone by since 1810 but that straw 
hats have been made and exported from 
Medway. It was not unusual for a cer- 
tain style of bonnet to be in vogue for 
many years—quite a contrast to the 
present time when so many styles change 
overnight. 

In 1847, the year in which the first 
postage stamp was issued in this country,. 
a marvelous creation in the shape of a 
bonnet was made in Medway and sent 
to the Queen of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Her letter of thanks is still on record. 


From the early beginning when an 
occasional ox-cart load of hats were for- 
warded from Medway, the business has 
kept pace with modern ideas of transpor- 
tation and now depends on express service 
in order that the latest style may be on 
sale in New York almost as soon as the 
goods are finished. Every messenger 
whose train makes the Medway stop 
knows that his car will be loaded to 
capacity before the train leaves. 
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Optimism for the Future in Our 
Louisiana Division 


Express traffic in our Louisiana Divi- 
sion is both heavy and widely diversified. 
Our people in that territory handle about 
25,000 pounds of dressed frogs each year, 
and also live frogs in large quantities. 
During a season which lasts two months 
about 75,000 pounds of garlic are shipped 
from Thibodaux. 

There is a constant movement of rice 
samples from the rice farms; salt samples 
from the salt mines; sulphur samples from 
the sulphur fields. The monthly move- 
ment of fish amounts to six or seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and there’s a sea- 
sonal movement of about two hundred 
thousand pounds of oysters. Crabs, 
canned crab meat, fish and shrimp also 
move in substantial quantities. 

Fur shipments each year approximate 
a total value of four or five million dol- 
lars, and there’s an ever-increasing traffic 
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in fresh vegetables, both in 1. c. 1. and 
car lots. Several thousand shipments of 
bees move in season. 
also major movements of merchandise 
supporting the cotton, cane and rice 
crops, as well as a steady movement of 
petroleum products. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Superin- 
tendent E. C. Berry comments: “We 
have a diversity of products to handle 
and are ever on the alert to improve our 
service and to increase the business in 
our section. We feel that we have every 
reason to suspect that we’ll double our 
business within the next few years.” 


* * * 


“The Expedited Service” 


The Edison Lamp Works at Harrison, 
N. J., had just a week in which to get a 
shipment of lamps to San Francisco in 
order to secure a valuable contract. The 
lamps were taken by special messenger 


to West Side Terminal, New York. Ac- 


Besides, there are 
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cepted by Agent J. Lawler at 1:30 P.M.,, 
they were delivered at 11:00 A.M. on the 
fifth day following, having made the 
3,200-mile journey in four and a half days. 
W. A. Ruehl, traffic manager of the Edi- 
son Lamp Works, was highly pleased. 

Another instance of fast express service 
occurred when a shipment of repair 
machine parts left Madison, Wisc., at 
10:20 A.M. on a Friday and arrived at 
Pittsfield, Mass., at 6:10 A.M. on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, one and a half hours 
ahead of a representative of the con- 
signeee who: had left Madison the same 
time as the shipment. 


On Monday, May lI1th, the agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. at 
Greystone, N. C., mailed an order to 
Philadelphia for a set of automobile tires. 
The tires arrived by express just forty- 
eight and three-quarters hours after he 
dropped his letter in the mail box, and in 
a couple of hours more the consignee was 
riding on them. 


ALLIANCE FORCE “Pleased with New Quarters 


FTER working for several years in 
Aue which were inadequate, 
Agent W.A.McCulloughandhis staff 
at Alliance, Ohio, including Cashier John 
Pfeiffer and Depot Agents George Deller, 
R. M. Huntley and C. L. Woolf, are well 
pleased with the improvement in service 
which has resulted from their occupation 
of new quarters since the first of the year, 
as well as from the installation of motor 
trucks about two and a half years ago. 
The operations of our Alliance organiza- 
tion are now carried on under one roof. 
The new building, constructed of brick, 
serves both as city office and warehouse, 
and is located on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road right of way, between the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh and the Cleveland, Akron 
and Columbus Divisions. 

On one side the floor of the warehouse is 
raised to wagon height and on the other 
side to the level of platform trucks. This 
makes for great economy, especially since 
Alliance handles considerable transfer be- 
tween the two already mentioned divi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
also between them and the other railroad 
which serves the city, the New York 
Central. 

The new building is also but a short dis- 
tance from the business section of the 
town, which means that it can be con- 
veniently reached by most of the local 
office’s patrons. 

While the service at Alliance, as a result 
of improved facilities, now rates probably 
second to that of no other point, it has 
always been good. And this has been due 
in no small way to Washington Keys, 
known to his pals as ““Wash,” who up to 


To the right is W. A. McCullough, who has 
been agent at Alliance for the past thirteen 
years. Beside him are Miss M. Damon, 
Clerk, and Cashier John Pfeiffer 


Conductor ‘‘Wash’’ 
Keys being congrat- 
ulated by Yardmas- 
ter Day upon the 
completion of his 
last trip, at Alliance . 


Exterior of the new building into which our Alliance force moved 
the first of this year 


his retirement a short time ago, as Con- 
ductor on the Pennsylvania Lines, was in 
charge of the through exclusive express 
train which handles traffic for: Alliance. 
His many years of service and his willing- 
ness to co-operate in every way possible 
in the handling of express traffic caused 
him to be well known among express em- 
ployees. Our Alliance force, in fact, came 
to regard “‘Wash”’ as one of them. 


Alliance, at which point Mr. McCul- 
lough has been an able agent for the past 
thirteen years, has a population of 21,603, 
and its principal industries are pottery and 
steel. There is also a large locomotive 
works there which does repair work for 
railroads throughout the country. These 
and other industries too numerous to men- 
tion make Alliance a very good express 
town. 
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Service ong and Loyal 


Over 60 Years of 


Service 


ANY of the older 
expressmenwillre- 
member George 


S. Sanford, who spent 
almost an average life- 
time with the United 
States Express Co. He 
is now living at 791 S. 
IlthStreet, Newark, N.J., 
where he would be glad to hear from 
any of his old friends. 

Mr. Sanford’s record is an inspiring 
example of loyalty and faithfulness to 
duty. He began as a wagon and tab boy 
with the United States Express four days 
after that company commenced opera- 
tions, in 1854, and he was still in the har- 
ness when it liquidated on June 30, 1914. 
During that period of service he was ab- 
sent but fourteen days, two of which were 
caused by the blizzard of March, 1888, 
when it was impossible for him to get 
from his home in Newark to the New York 
office. 

Mr. Sanford filled many positions of 
trust and responsibility, and a series of 
promotions advanced him to the impor- 
tant and exacting position of General 
Cashier. He filled this for a number of 
years and was then made General Supply 
Agent at New York, in which capacity 
he continued until the Company liqui- 
dated. Altogether his service totaled 
OVer sixty years. 

This month, August, Mr. Sanford will 


celebrate his eighty-sixth birthday anni- 
versary. 


* * * 


Birthday Party for Columbus “Vet” 


When John A. Weidler recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday anniver- 
sary, his fellow workers at Union Depot, 
Columbus, Ohio, staged an informal 


John A. Weidler 


retirement 


Pensioner and Mrs. Henry 
Baldwin, who recently cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding 


anniversary George B. Sanford 


birthday party for him and presented him 
with several little gifts. 

Mr. Weidler has been in continuous 
service for forty-nine years, and while he 
is the “daddy” of all active expressmen in 
the Southeastern Ohio Division, he is 
familiarly known as “‘Kid” Weidler. He 
says he’s sorry in his own case that the 
presentation of fifty-year service medals 
was not postponed until 1926. On the 
other hand, he says he’s good for ten or 
fifteen years of active service yet, so per- 
haps it’s only a matter of time before he 
receives one of the coveted service badges. 

Mr. Weidler in his position as Clock- 
man at Columbus, clocks in and out all 
employees during his tour of duty, and 
also many messengers arriving at and 
leaving Union Depot. He is of a genial 
disposition and quite a philosopher. 


* * * 


Messenger John A. Ready, Retired 
The Manchester (N. H.) Leader recently 


devoted half a column to an interview 
with and the career of John A. Ready, 
who retired a short time ago after sixty- 
five years in the service. Mr. Ready re- 
called the early days of railroading when 
smoking cars on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad carried Bibles, one to every three 
seats, and he also reminisced concerning 
the other changes which he has seen take 
place since he first started in the business. 


Thomas Scott, who served 
for several years as agent at 
Zanesville, O., prior to his 


Moreover, it was pleasing 
to note that the interview 
contained this statement 


by Mr. Ready: 


“The Company treats 
its employees fair and 
square, and it has the 
same attitude toward the 
service it givesthe people. 
I have seen officials of the 
company come.after me, 
and leave before me, and 


_ they are all fine to work for.” 


The first route Mr. Ready had as 
messenger, after serving sort of an appren- 
ticeship as a sweeper in the Boston office, 
was on a beat running from that city to 
New Brunswick. He next worked between 
Boston and Conway for nine years; 
Boston and Keene for two years; Boston 
and St. Albans for eleven years; Boston 
and Burlington for six years; Boston and 
Wilton for eight months; Manchester, 
Milford and New Boston for seventeen 
years. 

Mr. Ready plans to reap the fruits of 
his long service on a farm near New Bos- 
ton. He says he wants to be near enough 
to the railroad to hear the trains, but 
doesn’t want to see them too often. 


* * * 


Pensioner Baldwin Celebrates 


Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary 


The Jersey Journal recently carried a 
picture of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Baldwin 
of Jersey City and described a gathering 
at their home when hundreds of fiiends 
and relatives came to extend their felici- 
tations on the event of that couple’s fif- 
tieth wedding anniversary. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Baldwin is a pen- 
sioner of thirty-eight years’ service,. his 
retirement this year having been men- 
tioned in the MESSENGER at the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, despite their 
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years, both enjoy good health. Best of 
all, they are ideally happy, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren, occupying 
their nicely furnished little home and en- 
joying life’s comforts. Their union has 
indeed been a blessed one, and they, to use 
Mr. Baldwin’s own words, “‘have always 
pulled together and shared each other’s 
joys and sorrows.” 


One of the unique features of their 
anniversary was the opening of a box con- 


/ 
Ews| 


One of the several gasoline coaches recently installed on the Hawaii Consolidated 
Railway. The side view shows a trailer coach coupled onto a tractor 


Gasoline Cars Installed on 
Hawaiian Railway 


LSEWHERE on this page appear 
EB snapshots showing some _ rather 
unique passenger equipment re- 
cently installed on the Hawaii Consoli- 
dated Railway, Ltd., of Hilo. As our 
readers know, in the Hawaiian Islands 
the American Railway Express Company 
operates over that railway on the Island 
of Hawaii and over the Oahu Railway & 
Land Company on the Island of Oahu. 


We have quite a substantial business 
on the Islands, Superintendent J. R. 
Allen being in charge of operations, with 


from Here and There 
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taining crumbs that fifty years ago were 
part of their elaborate wedding cake. 
* * * 


Drove First Express Wagon in Zanesville 


While Zanesville, Ohio, may be better 
known to the average person as the home 
of Howard Chandler Christy, the famous 
artist, who chose the spot along the Mus- 
kingum where he does most of his work 
because of its beautiful surroundings, or 
while it also may be better known as the 
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home of Zane Grey, the famous author, 
express people when they hear the name 
of Zanesville are more apt to think of 
Thomas Scott, who was agent there for 
a number of years prior to his retirement, 


By virtue of his fifty-four continuous 
vears of service, Mr. Scott is the proud 
possessor of a service medal. He is alsa 
proud of the distinction of having driven 
the first express wagon on the streets of 
Zanesville. 


lished new records foi 
the first week of June 
snowblanketedthebeau 
tiful shores of Lake Ta 
hoe in sunny California 

On May 30th Agent 
W. A. Sackett openec 
up the A. R. E. summe! 
office at Tahoe Tavern 
Three days later five 
inches of snow made thi 
place look temporarily 
like a winter resort, anc 
Agent Sackett made ¢ 
snow man on a platform 
truck outside his office 
to greet the Taverr 
guests. By June 7th’ 
however, summer wea: 
ther had returned anc 


Outside the express office at 
Tahoe Tavern, Calif —Ag- 
ent Sackett and Baggage 
Master Fitch with the June 
snow man which they made 
for the benefit of guests at 


his headquarters at Honolulu. 


The headquarters of the Hawaii Con- 
solidated Railway are at Hilo, which is 
the principal city of the island of Hawaii, 
and in both of the snapshots appear Gen- 


patrons of the resor' 
were ready to do a littl 
swimming. | 

Lake Tahoe, locatec 
in the mountains 0 


When Mrs. Ray Cunningham, Stenographer, 


eral Manager R. W. Filler and one of his 
assistants. 


This new equipment takes the places of 
certain steam trains formerly operated on 
the railway and provision is being made 
for the handling of express in these new 
up-to-date gasoline cars. Incidentally, 
San Francisco has the distinction of hav- 
ing provided the equipment. The chassis 
were sold to the railway by the White 
Company of San Francisco and the 
coaches were built by the Thomson, Graf 
& Edler Company in co-operation with 


Superintendent's Office, Des Moines, Iowa, 
announced she was a bride 


the Pacific Car and Equipment Company. 
THE Express MESSENGER is indebted 
to Vice-President A. Christeson for these 
interesting snapshots. 
* * * 


The Weather Man Plays a Prank 
at Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
The weather man will play pranks. 


While the Middle Atlantic States were 
sweltering under a heat wave that estab- 


that resort 


California about 6,24( 

feet above sea level, is ¢ 
very popular summer resort, anc 
has a substantial express traffic during 
the vacation season. Our office theré| 
handles a good many trunks and bags for 
motor tourists and during July and Au. 
gust receives about a carload of foodstuff! 
each day for the Tavern and the stores al 
Tahoe City nearby. Fishing in the lake 
is excellent, and Agent Sackett says that 
while he is a busy man, he generally finds 
time to make a catch before breakfast. 
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Des Moines Force Decorate Desk 
of “Just Married” Member 


- Miss Ellison, one of the stenographers 
n the office of Superintendent D. K. 
3rown, Des Moines, Iowa, recently 
‘equested a short leave of absence, during 
which she was quietly married. The 
young lady, now Mrs. Ray Cunningham, 
yad been in our service at Des Moines for 
ome time, having worked in the local 
claim Bureau before being advanced to 
yer present position, and upon her return 
rom her leave she found her desk deco- 
ated with all the accoutrements that 
isually greet the newly-wed, and received 
1 warm reception from her associates. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham will leave 
he United States during the latter part of 
he summer to take up missionary work 
n India, and will no doubt carry with 
hem the best wishes of our Des Moines 


ganization. 
* * * 


Mayor Attends Frankfort Meeting 


When the District Right Way Club 
No. 1 of the Southern Indiana Division 
1eld its last meeting at Frankfort, the 
nayor of the city turned out and delivered 
in address of welcome. In addition to 
nembers of our force at Frankfort, the 
lub is composed of employees of our 
fices at Crawfordsville, Logansport, 
uaFayette, Lebanon and Tipton. 

There were sixty-nine in attendance, 
ncluding as guests employees from Mar- 
on, Anderson, Richmond, New Ross, 
Kokomo and Indianapolis, transportation 
1aving been provided by private automo- 
les. The meeting was unusually inspir- 
ng, especially a talk by Mr. Theodore 
spray, a loca! newspaper man, on the sub- 
ect, ““T'wo-Mile Service.” 

The Club decided to hold its next meet- 
ng in the fall at Logansport. 
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Our “New General “Manager at St. “Paul 


G. D. CURTIS 


We have a new general manager in 
charge of our important Northern Depart- 
ment, with headquarters at St. Paul. 
Grant D. Curtis, who heretofore was 
superintendent of the Southeastern Ohio 
Division, has been appointed to this im- 
portant position, following the resignation 


of Mr. C. R. Teas. 


Mr. Curtis began his career in the 
“cradle” of the business, as he describes 
it, as a boy of fifteen, driving the village 
express wagon at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Adams and American Express Companies, 
when both were operating the old Van- 


dalia Railroad, between Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. 


During those early years, he filled vari- 
ous positions as clerk, messenger and 
agent, and on November 1, 1887, was 
appointed assistant route agent for the 
Adams, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids. Three years later his headquar- 
ters were changed to Richmond and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


On the first day of 1894, Mr. Curtis 
became assistant superintendent at Co- 
lumbus and nearly six years later became 
superintendent. 


His advancement to more important 
duties began in October, 1907, when he 
was made general manager of the Western 
Department of the Adams Express Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago. On May 
1, 1916, he was promoted to vice-president 
and general manager, with headquarters 
in the same city. 


On July 1, 1918, when the old com- 
panies discontinued operations and the 
American Railway Express Co. was 
formed, Mr. Curtis was appointed assis- 
tant to Vice-President Stedman at Chi- 
cago, where he continued until January 
15, 1921, when he went back to his old 
stamping ground as superintendent at 
Columbus. He became general manager 
at St. Paul on July Ist. 


J. C. Graebing, formerly ~Superin- 
tendent in the Southwestern Nebraska 
and Ohio Division has succeeded Mr. 
Curtis at Columbus and C. F. Belcher, 
formerly Superintendent, Buréau of? Or- 
ganization at Omaha, has. been made 
supelintendent in southwestern Nebraska 
and Ohio. 


Dere Reeders: 


Madison, Ind. 


isum times wunder if we realize th ful value of hr. magazine “Th Express Messen- 


We woodnt look at other magazines if it wasnt for 
Coles Philips § th hosiery ads 


. 


ger.”’ i hav often herd it sed that u dont get sumthing for nuthin on this old orange 
but if us fellas dont get sumthing when we get th Messenger then 1 amas far off 
th track as Cook was frum th North Pole. 2 proov this i wil bet mi wife’s smokin 
jacket against th sleeves of yore vest that us fellas wood knot look at th otherrmaga- 


‘zines if it wasnt for Coles Philips & th hosiery ads, wile we eegerly devour cover & 


awl of thMessenger & it hasnt a silk clad figure in it. Only bare facts. Why? b caws 
we want 2 kno what th other fellas r doin. We r lik 1 big family interested in each 
other & th welfare of th hole works. If it wasnt for the Messenger we woodnt kno 
whot was goin on out side of hr. own community & probably woodnt giv a rap. There 
4 we woodnt due hr. work so good. We reed about th good work of others & then we 
tri 2 go em | better. Compitishun maks good business. 


Look at me for inst. If it wasnt for th Messenger i woodnt b knowed outside mi 
delivery limets, wile as it is if i wood go 2 sea th Golden Gates of California or go 2 
dine on beans in Boston why th expressmen their wood say “i kno u. Yore th Ohio 
river rat frum down in th sticks of Indiana that trys 2 tel us fellas how 2 run hr. 
business.” 


Wel, takin aw! in awl whot wood we due with out th Messenger? It wood b lik 
takin th heat out of hr. homes in Jan. i am shure th editors fine work is appreciated. 
We don’t hav 2 brag on em for there work speeks for itself. But there lot is knot an 
easy | so let’s help em awl we can bi sendin in aw! th good dope & makin good records 
for em 2 publish. Let em kno we appreciate there efforts bi followin there instrucshuns 
& i am shure we wont go rong & wil b a credit 2 th Co. & th shippin publik. 

3 cheers for th Messenger. Ma they never run out of good news r printers’ ink. 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper 
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Whose Loss We Regret 


Epwarp Patrick COoLLiIns, who was 
agent at Winfield, Kansas, until he suc- 
cumbed to an illness of three weeks April 
Ist, had been in the 
service nearly 41 
years. He began with 
Wells Fargo as a driv- 
er, and served later as 
depot agent and as 
cashier. In 1902 he 
was appointed agent 
at Wellington, Kans., 
and in the following 
year went to Win- 
field as cashier. In 
1910 he became agent 
at the latter place. With Mr. Collins the 
interest of his employer was always first 
thought, and he was loved and respected 
by his business associates and by those 
he served in his community. 


Edward Patrick Collins 


* * * 


Joun Henry SMITH, messenger on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
between Buffalo and Pittsburgh, passed 
away June 13th after a brief illness. Mr. 
Smith was 67 years of age and had ren- 
dered nearly 37 years of faithful service. 


* * *k 


J. W. CaRPENTER, agent at Beatrice, 
Nebr., died at Albuquerque, N. M., May 
20th. Mr. Carpenter had been off duty 
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several weeks and had gone to the latter 
place in an unsuccessful effort to recover 


his health. 


* * * 


W. F. Kartu, agent at Carroll, Iowa, 
passed away on May 22nd, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. 


* * * 


The recent passing of FREDERICK Cook 
at his home in Indianapolis, where he re- 
sided as a pensioner after more than 30 
years of service with 
the Adams and Amer- 
ican Express Com- 
panies, recalled the 
great trustworthiness 
and faithfulness of 
this veteran. Only 
recently he was in- 
terviewed by the In- © 
dianapolis Star rela- 
tive to his experi- 
ences during the 
Civil War when he 
carried large sums of money for the 
Adams Express. On one occasion he had 
under his care a $1,000,000 payroll for 


Union soldiers. 


Frederick Cook 


* * * 


GrorGE C. STEPHENSON, foreman at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Secretary of Divi- 
sion 257 of the E. M. B. A., succumbed to 


heart failure on June Ist. 
ie ie 


James H. SHERWOOD, a veteran of the 
service, died in Buffalo June 10th. 
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Though in poor health for some 
his condition was not 
considered _ serious, 
but he was suddenly 
stricken and died be- 
fore medical aid 
could be summoned. 
The funeral rites and 
burial took place at 
Glenwood, N. Y., 
his birthplace and 
home town, and were 
conducted by the 
Masonic Order. He 
is survived by two daughters. 


James H. Sherwood | 


* * * 


Joun R. Dame, Assistant Chief Clerk 
in the office of Vice-President Wm. G, 
Smith at Atlanta, died June 11th. Mr, 
Dame, a young man of 35, had been 
married only a short time and his many 
friends at Atlanta had been interested in 
the romance which his demise so tragic. 
ally ended. In a letter of sympathy tc 
Mrs. Dame, Vice-President Smith paid 
tribute to the exceptionally fine persona 
qualities of her late husband, his ability 
and prospects of future usefulness and 
success. ‘The following is quoted from 
the letter? 


“As an employee and business mar 
we esteemed him most highly. Whatevel 
he undertook, or was entrusted to him 
he did well. He was always dependable 
always industrious, always faithful anc 
loyal, a man of the type we could leas) 
be reconciled to losing.” q 


CRECENT I RAFFIC SDEPARTMENT SPUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of June. Agents for whom these issues are 
intended not receiving same should notify at once the Traffic Department, American 
Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York City 


PUBLICATIONS 
Supp. No. 158 to I. C. C. A-3 All offices 
General Circular No. 2-B All offices 


Ariz. C. C. No. 102 
Supp. No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 2156 


All offices in Arizona 
All offices in Ark., except Block 1436 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 


To Agents in Blocks named 


Supp. No. 1 to—Blocks 108, 124, 12414, 126, 210, 21014, 22414, 2254, 309, 318% 


416, 22514, 540, 541, 543. 551, 552, 640, 717, 740, 742, 743, 745, 845, 885, 968 
945, 946, 1118, 1126, 1127, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1134, 1144, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1233 
123314, 1234, 1239, 1329, 1332, 1333, 1335, 1411, 1412, 1413, 1414, 1416, 1430 


I. C. C. No. 3149 


Fla 


Supp. No. 
. 8to I. C. C. No. 2190 
- 3to I. C. C. No. 2203 
. 5 to Ga. R. C. No. 35 
. 158-A to P. U. C. Ida. No. 1 
. 26 to I. C. C. No. 1549 


.R. C. No. 87 
12 to Fla. R. C. No. 37 


Supps. No. 8 & 9 to I. C. C. No. 2156 
Supp. No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 2156 


Supp. No. 


Supp. No. 
Supp. No. 


Supp. No. 


Supp. No 
Supp. No 
Supp. No 


Supp. No 
Supp. No 
Supp. No 


8 to I. C. C. No. 2156 


8 to I. C. C. No. 2156 
8 to I. C. C. No. 2156 


157-A to Mont. R. C. No. 1 
. 158-A to N. D. R. C. No. 1 
- 1 to I. C. C. No. 3138 

- 13 to I. C. C. No. 2163 


. 8toI. C. C. No. 2156 
- 9to I. C. C. No. 2156 
. 8to I. C. C. No. 2170 


Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2203 
I. C. C. No. 3145 
I. C. C. No. 3150 
I. C. C. No. 3146 
I. C. C. No. 3147 
I. C* C. No. 3144 
I. C. C. No. 3151 
Jo C.iGANG.oloz 


All offices in California 

All offices in Florida 

All offices in Florida 

All offices in Florida 

All offices in Florida 

All offices in Georgia 

All offices in Idaho 

All offices in Ida., Mont., Ore. & Wash. 

All offices in Ida., Mont., Ore. & Wash. 

All offices in Kan., except Blocks 925%, 
926%, 1023, 1223. 

All offices in Ky. Blocks 1140, 1236, 
1237, 1336, 1337 

All offices in Louisiana 

All offices in Miss., except Blocks 1737, 
1836, 1837, 1936, 1937 

All offices in Montana 

All offices in North Dakota 

All offices in Texas 

All offices in Blocks 814-N, 914, 1507, 
1513, 1613, 1935 

All offices in Blocks 1203, 1204, 1507 

All offices in Block 1203 

All offices in Blocks 1438, 1439 

All offices in Blocks 1438, 1439 

All offices in Block 538 

All offices in Block 542 

All offices in Block 637 

All offices in Block 638 

All offices in Block 642 

All offices in Block 643 

All offices in Block 1238 


1431, 1432, 1433, 143314, 1509, 1511, 151144, 1513, 1515, 1530, 1531, 1532, 1 
1534, 1628, 1631, 1632, 1634, 1647, 1712, 1713, 1714, 1716, 1730, 1731, 1732, 173: 
1734, 1815, 1817, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 
_ 2024, 2025, 2026, 2027, 2028, 2029, 2031, 203114, 2032, 2033, 2035, 2125, 2126 
2127, 2129, 2226, 2227, 2228, 2327, 2328 ; ‘ 


To Agents in Blocks named oi: 

Supp. No. 2 to—Blocks 125, 208, 209, 20914, 229, 308, 641, 854, 1051, 1128, 1133 

1139, 122414, 1232, 1235, 1240, 1330, 1331, 1334, 1336, 1434, 1543, 1612, 1614 

1617, 1629, 1630, 1631, 1637, 1711, 1715, 171514, 1717, 1728, 1731, 1821, 1829 

2030, 2034, 2128, 2130, 2428, 2545 = 
Supp. No. 3 to—Blocks 109, 852, 853, 113414, 1135, 1149, 1415, 1434, 1435, 1535, 1615 

1633, 1644, 1729, 2428 ; 
Supp. No. 4 to—Blocks 1106, 1613, 1816 


I. C. C. A-4 
Ark. Supp. 5 Minn Supp. 25 
Calif Supp. 10 Miss Supp. 11 
Colo Supp. 6 Mo. Supp. 9 
Conn. Supp. 1 N. J Supp. 20 
Fla. Supp. 4 NS Supp. 7 
Ga. Supp. 16 Ohio Supp. 
Ida. Supp. Okla. Supp. 3 
La. Supp. 3 Penn Supp. 7 - 
Mass. Supp. 14 Tenn Supp. 3 
Mich. Supp. 5 Tex Supp. 10 
W. Va. Supp... 18 
Supp. No. 3 to E. T. No. B-9 
E. T. No. B-11 
E. T. A. Cir. 190 
Supp. No. 1 to E. T. A. Cir. 190 


Through the CAMERA’S €YE 


Giving the “high ball” for Erie No. 13 
at Akron, Ohio This is Betty Ann, charming two- 
F year-old daughter of G. R. Lawler, 
District Accountant at Columbus, 
Ohio, ‘‘rarin’ to go” 


When “Harry,” 14 years in the harness at Marlin, 

Teras, missed his first day on account of illness, the 

local newspaper made an item of it, commenting on 
his fine record and intelligence 


During a recent Ohio 
Valley Department 
Superintendents’ 
Meeting. The picture, taken on 
the steps of General Manager 
W. HE. Beckner’s home, includes, 
left to right: Superintendent J. G. 
Burch, Mr. Beckner, Superin- 
lendents John Hines and G. D. 
Curtis (now General Manager 
at St. Paul); (back row) Special 
Agent in Charge Geo. F. Hunter, 
Superintendents H. B. Calkins, 
and C. F. Barreti, and J. F. 
Glover, Superintendent Bureau 
Organization at Cincinnati 


/ 


Maal 


Kansas City’s new office at 1106 McGee 

Street on opening day, March 1st last. 

Various local florists sent expressions of 
good will to our Kansas Cily force 


Some of the “live wires” at Sanla Fe 

Depot, Los Angeles: W. D. Thompson, 

L. Killon, W. N. Seelinger, J. Helm- 

schrolt, H. Stone and W. Hillon.“‘Hillon’s 

a little ‘feller,’”” the contributor of this 

ulem explained, so we pul him up where 
he could be seen 


A ‘‘still” from “The Ace of Spades,” a 

Universal film release, which portrays 

one of the stage coaches that made history 
back in the days of 1840 


| 
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ITHIN the last decade American merchandis- 

ing methods have noticeably changed. No 
longer do merchants ‘‘stock up’’ for so long a period. 
They order what they want when they need it. Thus 
they are.able to make ‘“‘quick turnovers’’ and to 
carry on their business with less capital “‘tied up” 
in surplus stock. 


Undoubtedly, express transportation has been a 
factor in this new idea in business. The merchant 
knows that he has a swift, reliable service at his 
command whenever he requires more goods from 
his jobbers or other source of supply. The public, 
too, is a gainer, for it obtains locally the latest and 
best that the many mercantile industries have to 
offer. 


Style and popular demand wield a powerful influ- 
ence upon the flow of express traffic. For this reason 
and because of the heat, summer ordinarily is quiet, 
from a business standpoint. But even then the mer- 
chants are making their plans for the fall. They 
start placing their orders, which begin moving in 


GET YOUR’ MERCHANTS [0 ORDER PAE GOGes 


7 : 


When the Merchant Orders His Goods— 


trate <> 


increasing volume immediately after the summer is 
ovet. 


It is the merchant who designates just howhis 
goods shall- be shipped; jobbers and wholesalers 


invariably follow his orders. So our new wagon _ 


poster, pictured above, which will make its “pPeay 
ance on our vehicles throughout the country during 
the latter part of this month, carries a most attrac- 
tive illustration to ‘‘catch the eye’’ and subtly sug- 
gests to merchants and all others in a position io do 
so—to “‘Order your shipments by American Rail- 
way Express.”’ 


The ‘‘clincher’’ lays emphasis upon the fact that 
we offer ‘‘complete service at low cost.”’ 


Agents of the Company can bring these facts 


home to their local merchants by carrying the same 
message to them. Nor should either the small ship- 
per or the occasional patron be overlooked. Some 
day they, too, may be in a position to use more 
American Railway Express Service. 


By AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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Pennsylvania 
Railroad System 


If we could examine these shj 
The Standard Railroad of the World 


we would find many ; Pments more carefully, 


ey 


. 


ges, cream, and perk 
bread and ash 
_ of ice cream, 


Proj 
later in 


ected on the 
the Same 


Because of the 
| Yania Railroad has by, 
| Carriers in the country 
Bars devoted exclic:.. 

clus} i 
pee vely to ¢ 


{AT of his 
: i Measenger, whe has epent 
. _ Fritz, American Railway Express pale te tea 
“* ee of service guarding express shipments oe : 


The bulk 
of the 
Jersey City route over the Pennsylvania Baiiros 


ede by the A 
Puch operates 
ntry, 


Railway Express Service 


“Handles Everything from 4 Pin to an Elephant 


Pany employs 12 5, 


€8 OF agencies in 
Practically al} - 
towns of the country yall of ¢ 


: : oe 
The energetic methods of the Anes ~~ 
ell illustrated in the development ° 8 let, 
as This nation-wide system of swift s PF s 
Pak an important contribution to the marvelou 
al growth and expansion of the country. 


hrough : : 
&. the mediy 
I? of a 
orse-drawn vehicle great flect of motor 


i 8, the Amer} x trucks 
Coe ains a hj hly ¢ : €rican Railwa 
Railway express service is now indispensable to a x rexbised Lah : i : ne 
se t Ae manufacturer and the producer in the speedy @ nenthant d oo 
merchant, j Exp 


his place 
ers, 


i i indispensable agency 
istributi his goods. It is an in ) ; 
ey pet the comforts and luxuries which 

in 

odern life affords. 
y The railway traveler catches glimpses of hate : 
f this system, in which the railroads play an 1 me a8 
< : o When a train makes a scheduled — i e 
tee activity in Mi vsadige . home eee - 
i ress employes are DUSI ; : 
ce unload and load the miscellaneou 
shipments, which he guards in transit. 


(Continued on last page) 


to have his ship 


of business and delivered 


o ents picked 
rectly to his 


this Menu if YOu 80 desire 


HE first and last pages of the Pennsylvania System’s dining car menu for 
the month of August carried an article that briefly described American 
Railway Express service on that railroad. An illustration depicted one of 
our veteran messengers at work in his car, Milton Fritz, who was chosen because 
he has spent forty-seven of his fifty-five years of continuous service guarding 
express on the Pittsburgh-Jersey City run on the Pennsylvania Lines. 


This is the second time express service has been exploited in this manner. 
A few months ago the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad dining car menu con- 


tained a similar article regarding express operations on their lines, which was 
reproduced in THE Express MESSENGER for January, 1925. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 


DLING DIO 


Jou. 8 CE: SEPTEMBER 1925 


HAT is the future of A NEW TRAFFIC FOR OUR SERVICE WHICH WE CAN 
Radio? That is a ques- GREATLY ENCOURAGE BY CAREFUL HANDLING 


tion which radio fans 

-very where—and there are now more than 
500,000 of them—are asking. Within 
ess than five years this new industry has 
made such marvelous progress that every 
light chains of broadcasting stations 
carry the same program to cities, towns 
and hamlets in a wide sec- 
ion of the country. The 
yoice of President Cool- 
dge has been heard ‘“‘on 
she air” by the larger part 
of our great nation of 
10,000,000 people. 

We of the express busi- 
1ess have many reasons 
to be keenly interested in 
Radio. Our widely scat- 
tered organization can 
<eep in touch with cur- 
rent events “‘by air” and 
can obtain splendid en- 
tertainment every night, 
although located many 
miles from cities of any 
size. Many of our people, 
ncluding President Cowie, 
aave talked through the 
“microphone” to thou- 
sands of unseen listeners. 
Last, but not least, the 
Radio has brought to us a 
1ew and substantial traf- 
ic of immense potentiali- 
ues, requiring the par- 
ticular kind of transpor- 
‘ation service which we 
ire best able to offer. 

Every expressman has doubtless ob- 
served radio traffic of various kinds pass- 
ng through our terminals, and he has 
deen interested in it because he knows 
10w much enjoyment he gets out of his 
°wn receiving set. Besides the set itself, 
which may be homemade or one of 
che splendid specimens of scientific inven- 
10n and artistic appearance developed by 
‘he industry, there are the tubes, the loud 
speaker, the cabinet, the batteries and 
dozens of various accessories, all for the 
durpose of improving the quality and 
[ange of radio reception. 

ere is a business that is possible of 
substantial increase, if we encourage it by 
ood service. Yet it is highly fragile in 


character and unless extreme care is taken 
in handling it, the possibilities of damage 
and breakage are many. Every shipment 
of this sort should, of course, carry proper 
“caution” marks or labels, either “‘Frag- 
ile,” ‘‘Handle with Care,” ““This Side Up”’ 
or ‘‘Glass”—and some of the 
latest types of sets are actually 
made of glass! 


Courtesy Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO AND MOVIES GET TOGETHER 
Mary Pickford and ‘Doug’ Fairbanks listen in on a “Superhet” 


Because recently our claims on Radio 
have shown a tendency to increase, 
despite our splendid progress under the 
Right Way Plan in claim prevention, 
special attention is being given this month 
to the problem of safeguarding the safety 
of radio shipments entrusted to us for 
forwarding. 

Radio manufacturers have learned 
much about the best method of packing 
sets, although heretofore that was some- 
what of a problem, because of the newness 
of the invention. It is now generally con- 
ceded that the “‘air cushion package”’ best 
meets the requirements of the radio in- 
dustry in keeping the shocks and jars of 
transportation from these delicate receiv- 


ing instruments. Just as the 
balloon tire nullifies the effect of 
uneven roads on an automobile, 
so the air cushion package or carton holds 
the set in suspension, while it rides swiftly 
via our service. 

This air cushion is provided by the use 
of corrugated board of standard material, 
scored or bent in such a manner as to pro- 
vide at least a two-inch open space be- 
tween the inner wall of the outside carton 
and the top, sides and bottom of a set. 

By preventing the air from escaping, 
the cushions provide a springlike quality 
to the contents of the package, and thus 
the heavy though delicate set inside is 
held so tightly that it is not shaken and 
cannot shift. The shipping unit is thus 
a box within a box. 

A radio “fan” who “makes his own” 
may spend many hours in putting to- 
gether his favorite “hook- 
up,’ making sure that 
every connection is prop- 
erly soldered, the con- 
densers and the coils in 
proper position and the 
“bus wires” insulated to 
prevent short. circuits. 
Yet it is questionable 
whether the same “fan” 
will give much attention 
to the proper packing of 
his prize instrument when 
he has to ship it. To use, 
as some have done, a 
wooden box and take 
scrap paper for cushion- 
ing is almost certain to 
cause damage to the set 
in transit. The occasional shipper is, 
therefore, one of our most difficult prob- 
lems, because he is hard to reach. 

Nor may the distributor and the dealer 
be thoroughly acquainted with the “air 
cushion package” and its advantages. 
Even though used originally by the manu- 
facturer, the shipment returned in the 
identical box in which it arrived may not 
have the air cushions in their correct post- 
tions. 

Then, again, weaknesses in the material 
used by manufacturers may cause break- 
age as, for instance, when the grain of the 
wood in the end pieces of a cabinet runs 
lengthwise and not crosswise. When 
grooved, the wood may split with the 
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grain. Another cause of damage is “‘panel 
breakage.”” That is when many of the 
essential parts of a set, quite heavy in 
themselves, are allowed to hang from the 
panel without support. The strain on the 
panel may thus crack it. 

Undoubtedly, a number of radio tubes 
that have moved by express since radio 
was a “baby’’—and it is still a “child”— 
run into millions. The leading tube manu- 
facturers have, however, adopted a stand- 
ard individual tube carton, which has 
proved to be very satisfactory. In this 
carton the tube is placed after having been 
wrapped in a corrugated paper “collar” 
or felt wrapping. ‘The tube is thus held 
so firmly that there is no play in the 
package. ‘Tubes are always handled in 
these cartons when sold. 

Yet despite all these precautions, radio 
tubes must be handled carefully. Just 
imagine how delicate the filament in some 
tubes is, when it actually measures in 
diameter less than a human hair! A slight 
jar will break it. A heavier shock may so 
disarrange the other elements inside the 
tube that short circuits will result and the 
tube be practically worthless for use. 

The tube carton is not intended as a 
forwarding container. When _ shipped 
singly, the carton should be placed in 
another strong container large enough to 
allow several inches of excelsior on all sides 
of the tube carrier. 

Obviously, tubes should not be shipped 
in the sockets of radio sets; vibration may 
break the filament. Nor should old tubes 
be shipped, because the filament may be 
brittle, even though the tube will function 
for quite a time in the set. While it is 
being improved day by day, the radio 
tube is still a delicate article, especially 
those of the ’99 type, but it can be and is 


being shipped _ safely, 
when properly packed 
and carefully handled. 


Just a 
word about 
the loud 
speaker, 
which has 
become a 
very im- 
portant ac- 
cessory to 
the set. The 
bre LI=sor 
horn-shaped loud 
speaker made of wood 
or fibre is familiar to 
every one. The cab- 
inet loud speaker and 
the parchment disks 
are also coming into 
popularity. Every 
loud speaker has a 
“unit,” which travels 
in the same carton 
with the horn. 
Here again the air cushion 
package is very helpful. There 
should be, at least, an inch of 
space occupied by an air cushion 
on the bottom and top of the 
mouth of the bell. The unit 


The air cush- 
tons properly 
inserted 


Showing the set 
in the carton 
ready for the 
lop cushion and 
final sealing 
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Antenna 1st 
Tuning Neutrostage 


-. 
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2nd Output 2nd Audio 
Neutrostage Binding Posts Frequency Tubes 
s. JN " 


Antenna 1St Radio 2nd Radio Detector 1St Audio 
and Ground- Frequency Frequency Tube Frequency Tube 
Connection Block Tube Tube 


The internals of a popular ‘‘hook-up’’—the neutrodyne. Note the delicate construction, necessitating 
great care in handling 


should be packed separately in another 
carton or in a compartment of the carton 
used for the horn. 

The general principles of good packing 
of radio sets and accessories have been 
accepted by the trade, 
after considerable ex- 
perimental work was 
carried on in that 


field. As a result, the 


ion as it 


carton 
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The air cush- 


made ready 
for the radio 


Company encounters little trouble with 
radio sets as packed by manufacturers 
and shipped to distributors and dealers. 
No matter how fine a radio expert a 
dealer may be, he is not always thoroughly - 
conversant with the essentials of good 
packing, so far as radio shipments are 
concerned. This fact is apparent in ex 
amining the lists of recent claims on the 
traffic, which show that much of the 
trouble can be charged to packing by the — 
dealer or the electrical store which sells 
radio. The wide spread of these dealers all 
over the country indicates this. | 
Every agent is in a position to 
pass along suggestions to his ra- 
dio dealers to give special atten- 
tion to packing, with a view to 
making use of the air cushion 
carton, if possible. The agent 
can examine such shipments 
when offered for forwarding, to 
make sure that this important 
detail has not been overlooked. 
The most troublesome causes 
of loss and damage to the radio” 
traffic seem to be concealed 
damage, loss and damage “not 
otherwise specified.” Cabinets 
and complete sets, loud speakers - 
and tubes are most frequently 
involved in claims. - 
Radio has passed beyond its 
elementary stage. It first made 
Its appearance as a marvelous” 
scientific invention or discovery 
which amazed the world. It was 
then put to practical use for 
domestic reception, so that the 
people could hear in their own 
homes musical and educational 
programs broadcast by the large 
city stations. Then there was 4 
great production of all kinds of 
receiving sets until the immedi- 
ate demand was supplied ee 
over-production was apparent. 
During the last spring and sum-— 
mer, the radio industry passed 
through a “weeding out” period, - 
during which many of the manu-— 
facturing companies cleaned out : 


is 
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their old models and made ready 
for the new. Prices, too, have 
been radically reduced. a 

Now the season starts anew and 
the various companies are planning 
an energetic sales campaign with 
new models at lower prices, looking 
ahead as far as the Christmas sea- 

on. As express service is well 
adapted to handling shipments re- 
quiring special attention, undoubt- 
edly much of the fall radio business 
will come our way. That we may be. 
ready for it and to assure its prop- 
er handling, a special Right Way 
Bulletin No. 20, has been issued on 
the subject by the Department of 
Public Relations, 46 Trinity Place, 
New York. Copies have been dis- 
tributed to Agents, but if not re- 
ceived, application for them may be 
addressed to the local Superinten- 
dent or to the Department men- 
tioned. 

In handling radio, we make 
many deliveries direct to the “‘con- 
sumer.” Itis obviously our duty 
to safeguard this delicate traffic, so that 
we will not be the cause of any disappoint- 
ment or be responsible for breakage or 
damage of any kind while a radio receiv- 
ing set is in our hands. 

_ These facts are, perhaps, best appre- 


. 


vision Contest of 1925, as in the first 
+ quarter, the more recent method of 
determining the winning divisions was 
used. In other words, in each case the 
banner went to the division showing the 
greatest percentage of reduction as based 
on its own best previous record for the 
corresponding quarter in any of the three 
preceding ‘years. 
__Two divisions’ repeated their victories 
of the first quarter—the Maryland and 
the Blue Ridge Divisions. The former 
had a very high percentage of reduction, 
42.56, and the latter showed a decrease 
of 19.01. 
__ The winning divisions in the entire sys- 
tem, together with their respective divi- 
sion heads and percentages of reduction, 
were as follows: 


EastERN DEPARTMENTS 
Maryland Division—H. E. Huff.42.56% 
| CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 


astern Michigan Division— 
Mitr, Hives. 2)... 2. 


| [: the second quarter of the Prize Di- 


22.4 % 


50 Watt. 
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TYPES OF PRESENT DAY RADIO TUBES 


The first three at the left are transmitting tubes. No. 1, 20 KW 
water cooled power tube; No. 2 204A, 250 Watt; No. 8, 203A, 
Then follow in order the 00 and ’01A tube, the ’99 


lube, the ’12 tube, and the ’11 tube 


ciated by “‘the man who owns one’’—the 
radio fan, of whom there are countless 
numbers in the Company. For many of 
our people the radio has a strong appeal, 
particularly if they are located in small 
cities and towns where the evening’s pro- 


A gladiatorial combat of the Twentieth Century 
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grams “on the air” furnish most 
entertaining diversion each night. 
Some Agents have become experts 
in making radio sets and are never 
content until they have the latest 
and most popular ‘“‘hook-up.” 

Because manufactured sets have 
greatly improved and are much 
cheaper than they used to be, 
there are fewer amateurs who are 
willing to go to the work and un- 
certainty involved in home con- 
struction. A five-tube receiving 
set in a handsome cabinet can 
now be bought for what used to 
be the price of a “crystal set.” 

As in every other industry, radio 
has made rapid progress, but the 
“end is not yet.” The business 
has been so greatly stabilized that 
proper packing of radio sets for 
shipping will soon be a well de- 
veloped science. We will have less 
excuse to blame packing for 
damages that may occur in tran- 
sit and our method of handling 
will be held largely responsible. That 
is why we want to prepare now to 
give perfect service on this traffic so 
that we may deserve the greater busi- 
ness that it. will undoubtedly bring to 
us. e . 


“RESULTS of PRIZE DivisIoN CONTEST 
for FIRST QUARTER of 1925 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Blue Ridge Division—R. A. 
Buckner... Ce SAMO. abe 19.01% 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Arkansas Division—E. E. : 
15.09%: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 

Colorado Division—F. O. Reed 16 % 

Incidentally, there was an error in an- 
nouncing the results of the first quarter of 
the contest. Superintendent G. Y. Reed, 
Superintendent of the Northern Texas 
Division, was shown to have won by vir- 
tue of the fact that he had the lowest per- 
centage of increase, 10.13, whereas his ter- 
ritory should have been credited with a 
decrease of 24.35 per cent. The error was 
due to the fact that the official records 
were at first based on a comparison with 
the corresponding quarter of 1924, in- 
stead of with the corresponding quarters 
of the division’s best previous record for 
the three preceding years that the contest 
has been held. 
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When the QUAKE STRUCK SANTA BARBARA 


HEN the first shock of Santa 
Barbara’s recent quake occurred, 
I had been working among the 
flowers in my front yard and, having 
picked up the morning paper, was pro- 
ceeding to the rear of the house. Within 
a few steps of the screen porch it seemed 
as if the walk was jerked from under my 
feet, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I kept from being 
thrown to the ground. 
I did some of the most 
lively shimmying imagin- 


Side view of old A. R. E. 
depot, showing cracks in the 
walls. Bricks on the ground : 
had been removed from roof 
and awning 


Exterior of old depot office after the quake 


able, but, though I did my best, I was 
unable to advance a step, and even as I 
stood there the top of my chimney fell 
but a little way back of me. Mrs. Hutchi- 
son was screaming and unable to get the 
kitchen door open. After the first con- 
vulsion was over, I was able to reach her 
and take her out near the garage in the 
open, where she took the second shock, 
which was not quite so severe, more 
calmly. 

I then opened the garage doors and 
backed out the car, which danced a per- 
fect jig when the third shock came and 
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swayed on its springs as if it were going 
over rough ground. As I looked toward 
the business section of the town I could 
see clouds of dust that told me what was 
happening there, and after waiting a few 
moments I got a wrap for Mrs. Hutchison 
and we proceeded to the express office. 
The Sheffield Reservoir con- 
taining some ten million gallons 
of water had burst and we drove 
“On through water a foot deep in 
»\ places, and I shall never forget 
2 the sight we witnessed when 


crossing State 
Street, which 
had become a 
narrow lane of 
debris reaching 
a mile in length, 
caused by the 
falling building 
fronts. 

Our office and 
depot quarters 
had been so bad- 
ly damaged that 
they were ren- 
dered untenable. 
Strange to say, 
however, a later 
check-up showed that not a single piece 
of express matter‘had been lost or dam- 
aged. Nor were our four delivery vehi- 


cles injured, though one of them out on. 


the street had a narrow escape when the 
wall of a building fell but a few inches 
behind it. The others were in the West- 
ern Garage and, though a number of 
touring cars in the same building were 
crushed, were protected by concrete walls 
that withstood the shock. 

The railway buildings survived the 
quake a little better. Though slightly 
damaged, they were not beyond repair, 


Main office, nine days after the disaster 
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: 


with the exception of the roundhouse, — 

Within twenty-four hours we were able 
to secure as temporary quarters the Am- 
bassador Garage, which had not been used — 
since the hotel of the same name burned 
some years ago. Here we soon had assem- 
bled our equipment and were doing business 
as usual. Of course there were quantities 
of emergency shipments to be handled, 
and the very first of these consisted of 
several tons of packing house products 
forwarded under the auspices of the Red 
Cross. 

Naturally we worked for a time under 
adverse conditions. The four-mile tun- 


| 


tains which conveys the water supply to 
the city was undisturbed by the quake, 
and fortunately we had an ample supply 
of water at all times, but for a week we 
had no lights nor gas. People had to do © 
their cooking on open fires in their yards — 
or in the streets. We were also without 
the use of the telephone, and during ee re 
first ten days after the disaster I drove ; 
my car 400 miles because of this disad- 
vantage. However, despite such Ob- 
stacles and also the fact that many of our 4 
force had what we have come to call 

“quake” nerves, I believe that the busi- — 
ness has been handled as well as could a 
expected. . 

There were several incidents durin 
the disaster which ranged from the ridicu- 
lous to the sublime, as well as many nar- 
row escapes. Chauffeur Storz of our 
vehicle department no doubt saved the 
life of a woman who ran downstairs 
partly dressed and then stood on the ae 
as if dazed. Jumping from his vehicle, 
Storz led her into the street just as the 
front of the building collapsed, showering 
bricks about both of them. 

Depot Agent H. S. Cheney gave his 
coat to another woman who made her exit 


from the Neal Hotel in nightdress, and 


| 
} 
nel under the Santa Ynez range of moun- 
| 
i 


a 


g 
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hen unlocked a railroad coach on a siding 
earby for her to enter and enrobe, while 
Nessenger Risley reported how he had a 
arrow escape from death. Asleep in the 
an Ness Hotel when the first shock came, 
e grabbed his clothes and reached the 
scond floor front room just before the 
oor where he had previously been col- 
upsed. 

Since the disaster there have been over 
00 separate and distinct convulsions 
scorded by the seismoscope, but none of 
2em has compared in severity with the 


ffice safe being 
awn by truck 
om old to tem- 
rary quarters 
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first three. 


HIPMENT 


. : 
Bioeran if y OINTERS 
5, fo 


LTHOUGH there has been a wide 
distribution of joint tariff circulars 
: to acquaint American Railway Ex- 
ress agents and employees with the 
roper routing of Mexican business, there 
ill exists considerable misunderstanding 
nd uncertainty in connection with this 
aportant subject. It has therefore been 
iggested that the matter be presented at 
is time through the columns of the 
[ESSENGER. / 


According to J. O. Ellis, Assistant to 
1¢ President of Wells Fargo & Company 
xpress, S. A., there are four principal 
ints to be emphasized, as follows: 


First: Shipments to points on the West 
oast of Mexico in the States of Sonora, 
inaloa and Nayarit shown in our Mexico 
asing Tariff No. 2, effective December 1, 
719, may be accepted for express move- 
lent through to destination and should 
© routed via Nogales, Arizona. 


Second: Shipments for Mexico. City, 


Pachuca, Orizaba, Vera Cruz and other 
points shown in Table No. 2, Wells Fargo 
& Company Express, S. A., Tariff Circular 
No. 5, effective June 1, 1925, may be ac- 
cepted for transportation through to des- 
tination and should be routed via New 
York. 

Third: Owing to recent increases in 
brokerage and port charges at Progresso, 
Yucatan, which make the costs on small 
shipments via that port prohibitive, the 
rates shown in Wells Fargo & Company 
Express, S. A., Tariff Circular No. 5 to 
points named in Table No. 3, in the States 
of Yucatan and Campeche, are suspended 
until further notice. Shipments weighing 
fifty pounds or more or valued at $100 or 
over will be accepted only by special ar- 
rangement. Agents should correspond 
with the Foreign Department, Wells 
Fargo & Company Express, S. A., 51 
Broadway, New York, before accepting 
such business. 

Fourth: The American Railway Express 


| In the meantime, rehabilita- 
tion has proceeded rapidly, and the ulti- 
mate result will be a larger and more beau- 
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tiful Santa Barbara. Incidentally, at this 
writing I am in consultation daily regard- 
ing plans for the rebuilding of our depot 


Interior of temporary quarters in the Ambassador 
Garage 


office, and this when completed will pro- 
vide the increase in space that we have 
needed for two years. We are ‘‘coming 
back” and happy. 


EGARDING 


EXICO 


Company’s instructions require that ship- 
ments destined to points in Northern 
and Central Mexico and moving via the 
Texas border points such as El Paso, 
Laredo and Eagle Pass, be consigned in 
care of a representative or broker at the 
border point, and that they be receiptedfor 
to such point and not to destination. In 
that connection, Mr. Ellis points out that 
Wells Fargo Express Company, S. A., 
maintains a splendidly equipped Customs 
Brokerage Agency at Laredo, Texas, 
which will at all times be pleased to attend 
to the payment of duties, clearance and 
reforwarding of shipments which patrons 
of the American Railway Express may 
desire to forward via the Laredo gateway. 
When shippers wish Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany Express, S. A., to perform the cus- 
toms and forwarding service at Laredo, 
their shipments should be addressed in 
care of Wells Fargo & Company Express, 
S. A., Laredo, Texas, and should be so 
receipted for. 
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Puts 


ue UT yourself in the other 

fellow’s shoes!’ was the 

keynote of an address to 
railroad foremen which Vice-President 
Elisha Lee of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
made at Fort Wayne, Indiana, recently. 
While the address purported to outline 
the policy of the Pennsylvania System 
toward its employees and the public, it 
contained considerable sentiment very 
applicable to the American Railway Ex- 
press or any other public utility. 

When Vice-President Charles W. Robie, 
in charge of operations in our Eastern 
Departments, chanced to read certain 
excerpts from Mr. Lee’s address as pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Standard, he 
was so much in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples set forth and so favorably impressed 
with the able way in which they were 
expressed by Mr. Lee, he suggested the 
same excerpts be quoted liberally in THE 
Express MESSENGER. Feeling that the 
suggestion was a good one, we are pleased 
to quote Mr. Lee as follows: 

“Every man who understands thor- 
oughly the relation which his particular 
work has to the enterprise as a whole is a 
much better and more valuable officer and 


yas 


Agent Titone’s entry which won third prize in a parade held at Lake 
Providence, La., on July 3rd 


employee than he would be if he lacked 
that knowledge, no matter how competent 
he might be in the details of his own 


duties. 
* * * 


“The larger the industry or enterprise 
in which he is engaged, the more impor- 
tant is the foreman and the more essential 
is his work to the success of the whole 
undertaking. 


“To the average worker the foreman, or 
supervisory official of corresponding grade, 
1s the whole Company, including its execu- 
tives, Board of Directors and stockholders. 
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HEC oop GOREMAN | 
imself Into the Other Fellow’s Shoes 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY ELISHA LEE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Through the foreman he judges them all, 
forms his opinion as to their justness and 
fairness, and in accordance with that 
opinion works out his own ideas as to 
what should be his attitude on such ques- 


A float which 
Agent I. H. Cady 
entered in ‘Home 
Week” parade at 
Alpena, Mich. 
The gentleman 
wearing Uncle 
Sam hat is Route- 
man A. McEwen 


tions as the duties of loyalty and faithful- 
ness in his work. 
* * * 

“One of the very first duties of all fore- 
men should be to clear the atmosphere of 
any taint of suspicion between themselves 
and their men, or be- 
tween themselves and 
the Company by which 
they are employed. 
Frankness, fairness and 
firmness in all respects 
are the means by which 
this can be _ brought 
about. } 

“Put yourself in the 
other fellow’s shoes; give 
him the benefit of the 
doubt; consider him in- 
nocent until, or unless, 
proved guilty. If you 
doubt a man, or think 
he doubts you, there is 
only one fair and wise 
course, and that is to go 
straight to him and talk 
the matter over to a 
conclusion, man to man. 


* * * 


“No foreman has fulfilled his responsi- 
bility in the transmission of instructions 
until he has satisfied every man under his 
jurisdiction as to just what the instruc- 
tions mean, why they have been issued, 
and that they are, on the whole, in the 
best interest of the great mass of em_ 
ployees. Ko ok x 


“When machines do not work properly, 
we do not throw them away; we put them 
in proper adjustment or provide them 
with the proper equipment to do the work 
needed of them. 
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“Men are worth far more than : 
machines; therefore, if a man is 
not doing his work properly, the 
very last thing to consider is summarily 
throwing him out of his job. The first 
thing to do is to find out why he 
is not doing his work as he should, 
and if that is discovered to be lack 


aa Te 


| Aaa et ecorien 


of necessary owen or acl or under- 
standing of the purpose of what he is 7 
ing, then to supply him with whatever is 
deficient. $ 

* * * : 

“A kind word and a smile will get more 
out of most men than surly words and abuse. 
Be hospitable to your men. 4 

“Tt is also a requirement that all of our 
people who deal with the public, in any 
capacity, must so act and conduct them-— 
selves as to leave the impression that our 
Company is the best and most satisfac: 
tory one with which to deal. It makes a 
difference what the occasion, every person 
doing or attempting to do business with us 
should be so handled as to end the trans- 
action with a smile. 

“Every person who has business of a 
kind with us, and goes away satisfied and 
pleased, is a missionary and booster. Every 
one who goes away dissatisfied or displeased 
is a knocker. Our policy 1s to create all the 


boosters possible and no knockers. 


* * * a 
4 


“Be proud of the business 1m which you 
are engaged, because it 1s one of the most 
important, vitally necessary and honor 
in the world. 

“The United States is a railroad-made : 
country. With only five or six per cent of 
the world’s population and extent of 
territory, we have nearly forty per cent 0 or 
the world’s railroad facilities. What is” 
more, we have beyond any comparison | 
the best railroads of any nation, pay the | 
highest wages, maintain the best stand- 
ards of service and do so at the lowest — 
rates. These are great achievements, and | 
every man in the railroad industry has 
reason to feel a share of personal pride 
for his part in them.” ° 
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A Unique Solicitation Method 


Enos Williams, Agent at Pinckneyville, 
located in a farming district of southern 
Illinois, will try anything once when it 
comes to business solicitation. During 
the week of July 20th, last, when the 
wagons and trucks of farmers hauling 
their wheat to the elevators were lined up 
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along the road near his office, he hit upon 
a brand new one. 

Taking some waybill tags, Form 201, on 
the blank side he stamped the ‘ ‘rates on 
Express Money Orders.”’ Below this he 
quoted the express charge on live poultry 
shipments, 80 to 140 pounds, live calves, 
120 to 150 pounds, and the 100-pound 
rate on fruit and vegetables to St. Louis. 
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He then tagged each of the wagons wait- 
ing in line. 

Since the hauling was being done from 
different localities where the farmers were 
threshing, no doubt the information on 
the tags was passed on to neighbors and 
thus pretty well broadcasted throughout 
the community. 


"NEW YORK WORLD 
PUBLISHES PICTURES of50-YEAR VETERANS 


HE New York World of Sunday, 

July 26, 1925, devoted nearly half a 

page of its second section to an 
article concerning the fifty-year veterans 
of the express business. 

The same newspaper had published on 
May 10th an article setting forth that the 
New York Life Insurance Company had 
eleven employees still active who had been 
on its payroll for fifty years or more, and 
had invited other companies to surpass 
this record ifthey could. Thechallenge was 
accepted by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and another ar- 
ticle was printed May 3lst 
showing that that com- 
pany had seventy-two fif- 
ty-year employees on its 
payroll. 

In the meantime an ar- 
ticle had been submitted 
in behalf of the American 
Railway Express Com- 
pany, and this appeared 
July 26th. It showed that 
mie A. R. FE. has fifty-two 
fifty-year men still active 
and fifty-nine others who, 
though pensioned, are still 
living; in other words, 
that there are as many as 
111 fifty-year veterans still 
carried on the rolls of the 
Company. 

Since this article was 
prepared-for a New York 
newspaper, it emphasized 
longevity of service in the 
New York City Depart- 
ment, including photo- 
graphs of the following 
seven veterans still active 
in that Department: Philip 
H. McManus, Alexander J. 
Brophy, Henry A. Wieden- 
man, John C. McCullough, 
Hugh M. McGovern, Wal- 


<) Oldent te dervice 


York City Bepartm 


tan Enwbrtct. HE 


Brown, messenger between New York 
City and Boston. 
Inasmuch as George A. Perry of Buffalo 


‘is by virtue of his more than sixty years of 


active service the oldest employee still 
active in the entire American Railway 
Express system, special mention was made 
of him and a photograph included in the 
article. Because of this fact the article 
was clipped from the World and posted on 
the bulletin board at Buffalo, according 
to Superintendent J. J. Dowling, who also 


The article stressed the loyalty of the 
Company’s many veterans, including 
those who have not yet reached the fifty- 
year mark, pointed out the value of their 
many years of experience, and concluded 
with the message to our fifty-year men 
which President R. E. M. Cowie had pub- 
lished in the MESSENGER when the ‘Com- 
pany recently awarded them service 
medals. 

At this writing, there has as yet been no 
other article published by the World. 
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Reproduction of the article concerning our 50-year veterans as it appeared in the New York “World” 


ter H. Lovell and John J. Whalen; also wrote: “It is needless to tell you that we 
a photograph of John P. Holloway, of are proud of the fact that we have at 
the New York Regional Accounting Buffalo the oldest active employee of the 
Department, and one of Addison C. Company.” 


Consequently the American Railway Ex- 

press record remains unsurpassed so far as 
this interesting newspaper series is con- 
cerned. 
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NEWS from Ffpre and. HERE 


held their third annual picnic at 

Chiques Park on July 19th. Though 
only ninety-six people appear in the group 
picture of those present, the outing was 
actually attended by a 
hundred and ten, including 
several expressmen from 
other offices. 

The day started with a 
ball game between the 
vehicle men and a team 
picked from the depot and 
office forces. Agent F. B. 
Hall twirled for the latter 
nine and was easy picking 
until he went to the 
showers in the fourth in- 
ning. He was replaced by 
Superintendent F. R. 
Lindsay, whose slants were 
more puzzling. The game 
was already lost, however, 
and the score got beyond 
the ability of the score 
keeper. 

From 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
the picnickers indulged in games which 
had been arranged by a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. L. L Steckel, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Brubaker, and Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Martin. Competition was keen and 
in many instances it was difficult to 
determine the winners. 

The refreshment committee, composed 
of many wives and daughters of em- 
ployees, under the leadership of Mrs. 
L. K. Montgomery, did their task well, 
and at the request of the local force 
Agent Hall presented Mrs. Montgomery 
with a beautiful umbrella for her untiring 
efforts. 

Some of the guests from out of town 
who arrived too late to be included in the 
group picture included Agent J. A. Hall of 
Lititz, Statistician C. Rhoads of Phila- 
delphia, Agent and Mrs. H. R. Sutphin, 
of Reading, Agent and Mrs. C. J. Palmer 


of Columbia. 


[i ree tice © Pa., express people 


* * * 
Challenge Is Again Answered 


In the July Messencer Agent S. R. 
Pickett of Alexandria, La., asked if the 
four principal offices of any other division 
could show as good claim records as those 
made by the four principal offices of the 
Louisiana Division during the year 1924, 
as follows: 


Claim 

Ratio 

Shipmen's per M 

Office Handled Shipments 

Wlexandriaicaak 3 138,048 .820 

Lake Charles... 90,730 .606 
Monroe. ...’.:... . 142,365 Le 

Shreveport...... 477,103 718 


In the August Messencer Agent H. K. 
Leggett of Newburgh, N. Y., claimed that 
his office had Louisiana backed off the 


map, but Newburgh’s claim ratio of .606 
was for one office only. However, Claim 
Agent I. J. Strong now submits figures 
which show that the four principal offices 
of the Utah-Idaho Division averaged 


One of the floats which participated in the ‘Days of ’49’’ Celebration 


at Grass Valley, Calif., last July 


only .562 claims per thousand shipments 
handled as against .786 by the four prin- 
cipal offices in the Louisiana Division. 


Claim Ratio 


Shipments perM 
Office Handled Shipments 
Cheyenneiy eax. 88,800 641 
Oodeitt.c tome ee tou + Sel 
Pocatellome se 177,667 298 
Salt akewan:. om nil I9,04 9 80 


Claim Agent Strong also had this com- 
ment to make when replying to Agent 
Pickett’s friendly challenge: “I commend 
Mr. Pickett for the opinion he has of-his 
superintendent, E. C. Berry, but must 
contend that Superintendent R. A. Cox 
of the Utah-Idaho Division is also a live 
wire of extremely high voltage.” 


* * * 3 
Lufkin Keeps a Neat Office 
When Superintendent C. L. McKenzie 


of Houston paid a visit to the office at 
Lufkin he was very much gratified by the 


neat and tidy appearance of the office. 
Accordingly he sent a letter to W. O. 
Greene, the agent, pointing out that “‘the 
principal asset of the Company in creating 
a good impression upon the public and 

retaining its good will are: 


1. Good Service 

2. Courtesy 

3. A neat, clean, tidy, 
‘attractive office and well 
appearing street equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. McKenzie noted 
that the Lufkin office was 
clean, the windows were 
washed and the agency in 
general presented a neat 


office stationery was sep- 

arated and neatly ar- 

ranged. ‘The records were 

also in excellent shape. 
* * * 


California Growing 
Fast 

The San Francisco press 
recently quoted President R. E. M. Cowie 
as predicting that the next census would 
show California to have a population of 
between six and seven million. His opin- 
ion, it was said, was based on the increase 
of express shipments handled by our 


offices in that state. 
; 2k * * 


‘Harrisburg Force Enjoys Outing 

On July 12th members of our office at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and their families en- 
joyed a picnic at Williams Grove, a sum- 
mer resort about ten miles from that city. 
Including Superintendent H. G. Rans- 
burg and his office force, as well as several 
messengers of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Division, there were about one hundred 
and forty present. The picnickers mo- 
tored out to the Grove, where the day 
was spent in contests arranged for by the 
capable chairman of the sports com- 
mittee, Foreman L. F. Heagys situa 
decided to make the outing an annual 
event. 


Lancaster, Pa., express people on their annual picnic at Chiques Park. It’s a good picture, bul we 


and tidy appearance. The - 


; 
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IN THES/LOW oF TRAFFIC 


ROM east to west traveled Al Koran, 
Pee camel recently presented by Al 
Koran Shrine to Brookside Zoo in 
Cleveland, and he rode in a private ex- 
press car. Upon his arrival at the East 
26th Street depot of the 
American Railway Express 
in that city, he was greeted 
by Park Commissioner Sam- 
uel Newman and Shriners W. 
R. Kissick and Joseph Hatzik. 
It had been planned to 
truck Al to the Zoo, but a 
camel sometimes prefers to 
travel on his. own legs, 
whether it be over the hot 
sands of the Orient or through 
the busy streets of a city. 
He obstinately refused to 
enter the vehicle awaiting his 
pleasure, and finally J. G. 
Parker, the Zoo attendant 
who had accompanied the camel 
all the way from New York, was 
obliged to take Al by the halter 
and set out afoot from the station 
to the Zoo. All of which meant 
that Parker went a well known 
cigarette one better and walked 
six miles for a camel. 

Al is six years old, has brown 
eyes, and just now, as an accom- 
panying picture will show, is shed- 
ding his winter hair. He was wel- 
comed to Cleveland a couple of 
days after his arrival when he 
paraded on Euclid Avenue with the Al 
Koran patrol and band, being officially 
presented to Park Director Frank S. 


Harmon on the city hall steps. 
Aes ig RYS ok 


Rio Grande Traffic Runs Heavy 


According to Superintendent C. N. 
Campbell, Western Texas Division, the 
421 carlot shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables by express from the Rio Grande 
Valley during the past season was almost 
double the amount handled in carlots in 
1924. Freight carlot shipments also 
showed a big increase, from 11,636 to 


225593. cars. 


or 


ve hia 


wish we had a snapshot of Superintendent Lindsay twirling in the baseball game to go with it 


In addition to the 421 straight carloads 
by express, there were about 20,040,000 
pounds in less than carload lots shipped 
_ by express. On the basis of 24,000 pounds 
to a car, this would mean that there were 
about 835 carloads shipped by 
express as l.c.l. traffic. 
There was a large increase ‘in 


Al Koran and the attendant who accompanied him from New York 


to Cleveland, J. G. Parker 


the shipment of citrus fruits both by 
freight and express. This commodity 
jumped from 112 carlots by freight in 1924 


. to 513 in 1925, while the express less than 


carload shipments increased from an equiv- 


alent of 107 carloads in 1924 to 247 in 1925. 
* * * 


Speaking of increases in fruit and vege- 
table traffic, General Agent Wm. Lord of 
Stockton, Calif., recently reported that 
l.c.l. shipment of cherries from that point 
in 1925 amounted to 42,997 boxes, a total 
increase of 6,286 boxes or 94 tons as com- 
pared with 1924. There were also 49 
carload lots as compared with 48 in 1924. 


The amount of ice purchased for refrig- 
eration at Stockton totaled 336 tons. 
* * * 

Pigeons Race from Herington 


Agent A. A. Romer of Herington, Kans., 
had an important part in a race staged by 
nine breeders of homing pigeons at Fair- 
field, lowa, recently. There were twenty- 
one birds entered, and these were shipped 
to the former point with the instruction 
that they be released from their coop at 
5:30 am. When Agent 
Romer carried out this 
request, there was a light 
wind from the south and a 
clear sky to favor the birds 
in their homeward flight. 
All of the birds made the 
journey safely, and the win- 
ner covered the distance 
from Herington to Fairfield, 
392 miles, in seven hours, 
thirteen minutes and four 
seconds. 


* * * 


«Volese” Makes Fast 
Time 


The following is a copy of 
a rather curious letter that 
was received by Agent S. F. 
Kinsey of McPherson, 


Kans.: 
July 8, 9125. 
Dear Sir, 


ian asking you a favoir. Will you goto 
the second restrant and get my volese and 
send it express it to me the name is 
—_—_—_ | ask this favor of the 
American Express office you go down the 
street about to or three blocks I an send- 
ing you a half.a dollar for your trouble. 
send it CO D to Eureka, Kansas I will be 
thankful. 

by your friend 


(Signed) 


Agent Kinsey says the “‘volese” was lo- 
cated and sent on its way to its rightful 
owner. Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the letter was written in 9125 and the bag 
delivered in 1925, the service given was 
indeed expedited. 


Punishment Fits the Crime 


Gazing at the young woman before him, 
the judge inquired what the charge was. 

The policeman answered, “Running 
across the street costumed like ‘September 
Morn,’ your honor.” 

“Thirty days hath September,” said 
the judge tersely.—Boston Transcript. 
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Changes in Postal C. O. D. Service 
RR Devs changes in the regulations of the Post Office 


Department in connection with insured and C. O. D. 

packages forwarded by parcel post are of considerable 
importance to express people, as they are restrictions on the 
use of that service and bring to attention the many special ad- 
vantages of our own C. O. D. service. 

The Post Office has ruled that all domestic parcels presented 
for insurance or C. O. D. and forwarded by parcel post must bear 
the endorsement “Return and Forwarding Postage Guaranteed.” 
Whether this endorsement is made or not, the Post Office De- 
partment takes it for granted that the shipper guarantees the 
postage in case of non-deliveries. 

If the sender does not want non-delivered insured or C. O. D. 
parcels returned to him, they will be endorsed ‘‘abandoned” and 
sent to the post office to which dead parcel post mail is ordinarily 
transmitted. 

Other shipments, not C. O. D., will be returned to the shipper 
unless the latter requests otherwise, when they will be held for a 
period not exceeding thirty days. The Post Office makes an 
extra charge for the second attempt of delivery of a C. O. D. 

In the express service a shipment not delivered is held at 
destination, while both consignee and the shipper are notified 
by postal notice. The Post Office allows such shipments to be 
held only 30 days, and notifies the shipper only when.a shipment 
is actually refused. Express notifies a shipper of all shipments 


not delivered. 
* * * 


Like a Watch, Only Different 


John Cumming said: ‘‘Minute events are the hinges on which 
magnificent results turn. In a watch the smallest link, chain, 
ratchet or cog is as essential as the mainspring itself. If one 
falls out the whole will stand still.” 

Upon first thought, this philosophical reflection of the famous 
Scotch divine reminded us of our organization, for it suggested 
the importance of teamwork and co-relation of duties. No mat- 
ter how humble the position, it has its place in the general scheme 
of express operations, and no matter how minute the task, its 
proper performance is one of the “hinges on which magnificent 
results—efficient service—turn.” 

On the other hand, the analogy is not a true one. Though our 
service may aim to function with machine-like perfection and 
smoothness, it could not, claiming as it does to be a “flexible 
service,” always be expected to function with the machine-like 
precision of a watch. Called upon to meet the varying needs of 
the shipping public, it must remain to some extent elastic. 
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The ‘‘container car’ idea may have been regarded as a recent innovation in 

railroading, but this picture shows that ‘container cars’ were used on the 

Camden & Amboy Railroad in 1849—seventy-five years ago. Sure enough, 
“there's nothing new under the sun.” 


Again, since our service claims to be a “personal service,” the 
personnel of our organization cannot be considered as mere 
‘“‘cogs in a wheel.” As a matter of fact, that is exactly what the 
management does not wish express employees to be, and when it 
offers to the public our slogan “Transportation Plus Brains,” it 
implies that our service is highly humanized and characterized 
by a high degree of intelligence rather than by a machine-like 
lack of initiative. 


* * * 


When Consignees Are Outside Delivery Lites 


There have recently been several complaints on the part of 
consignees who, being located outside of our delivery limits, have 
been called upon to pay a local delivery charge without having 
been advised by postal of the arr val of their shipment and thus 
given the opportunity of calling for it at the office themselves. 

Rule 277 reads: “At points where no delivery service is main- 
tained the Agent must at once give consignee notice of the 
arrival of shipments either personally or by mail to the address 
marked on the shipment. Personal notice must be confirmed 
by mail.” 

Rule 392 reads: “‘If consignee’s address is known to be beyond 
the free delivery limits at offices where free delivery service is 
maintained, the notation, ‘Your address beyond free delivery 
limits’ should be written or stamped on the postal card notice.” 

It is requested that agents exercise due care in the sending of 
the proper postal notices in such cases, and that they do not send 
such shipments out for delivery before authority has been re- 
ceived from the consignee to do so. 


* * * 


Editorial Comment 


We regret to say that the captions on two of the photographs 
published in the obituary columns of the August MgssENGER 
were erroneously transposed. One picture was captioned 
“Frederick Cook,” and the other, “James H. Sherwood,” whereas 
they should have been vice versa. 


ay * * 


The front cover on the August number of the MrssENGER 
depicting two campers was well received, but one or two of our 
readers expressed the opinion that an up-to-date camp ought 
to include a portable radio set. 


* * * 


An article in the August MrssENnGER stated that Alliance, 
Ohio, was on the Cleveland-Pittsburgh and the Cleveland- 
Akron-Columbus Divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
whereas it is really on the Cleveland-Pittsburgh and the Fort 
Wayne Divisions. 

* * * 


If You Please! 


Since our supply of file copies of THz Express MrssENGER 
for June, 1925, has been almost exhausted, we should appreciate 
the return of that issue in lots of ten or more to the office of 
publication, 65 Broadway, New York. 
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atron Offers Express Clerk Good 
_ Position for Courteous 
Treatment 


HEN Cleveland’s superintendent 
of schools planned a trip abroad 
_ recently, he went shopping for in- 
mation as to steamer schedules and all 
ie Other little things a tourist to Europe 
ight need to know. His quest for en- 
ghtenment met with discouragement 
atil he chanced to fall into the hands of 
[. L. Sammons in the Cleveland office of 
re American Express Company. 
According to the Cleveland Plain 
’aler, which published a story of the in- 
dent, “Sammons knew his stuff,” and 
e was also very courteous. So impressed 
as the superintendent with the efficiency 
f the young expressman that he offered 
im a position as his private secretary. 
he duties required by the secretaryship 
ere entirely different from those of Sam- 
ions’ former position, but the superin- 
ndent knew that a man of such caliber 
ould soon learn. 
Sammons, who is 31, was born at 
gdensburg, N. Y., educated in the 


irs. V. E. Ball, wife of our agent at Canton 

. D., is quite a radio fan, and when her favorite 

a ting station recently conducted a contest in 

hich American flags were offered as prizes, one 

r each state in the Union, she was the lucky one 
for South Dakota 


shools there and at Union College. He 
erved in the air service during the late 
rar. 

While the courtesy shown by Sammons 
fas not prompted by any idea of reward, 
evertheless the incident was unique and 
srved as the basis of editorials in several 
ewspapers. 

* * * 


Agent Boosted by Local Paper 


The Gainesville (Texas) Daily Register 
1 its issue of July Ist, 1925, published 
photograph of our agent at that point, 
« D. White, and devoted an entire 
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column to his express career of 37 years. 
“T had always heard of Texas being wild 
and woolly,” Agent 
White told the Reg- 
ister reporter, ‘“‘and 
two murders and ~ 
one suicide my first 
week in town seem- 
ed to confirm the 


E. D. White, Agent at Gainesville, Texas 


report. My pay then was thirty dollars 
a month and I went to bed three times 
every night, as I not only worked all day 
but had night trains at ll and 3 o’clock.”’ 

Mr. White put in all except eleven of 
his thirty-seven years of service at Gaines- 
ville. He also had an eight months leave 
of absence during the world war to do 
army si., WL G. As work. 

The Register attested to the fine citizen- 
ship of both Agent and Mrs. White, com- 
mended them for their activity in the 
religious and social welfare of the com- 
munity and expressed the hope that “they 
be spared for many more years of active 
service” in the community. 


* * * 


Henderson Agent Shows Initiative 


When express matter for Henderson, 
Texas, was unloaded at Troup, Texas, 
as the result of a train wreck one day 
recently, our agent at the former point, 
R. T. Hallmark, ascertained that fact by 
phone and then drove twenty-three miles 
to Troup to get his missing freight. He 
returned to Henderson in time to make an 
afternoon delivery of the shipments—in 
fact, this was accomplished only four 
hours later than usual. 

U. S. mail did not arrive at Henderson 
until the next day, and probably the ex- 


Agent R. T. Hallmark and the trusty flivver which 
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helped out in an emergency at Henderson, Texas 


press matter would not have arrived until 
then either had it not been for Agent Hall- 
mark’s interest in the Company’s welfare. 
As it was, since many of the express ship- 
ments were of a perishable nature, his ac- 
tion was no doubt the means of preventing 
several claims, though he was too modest 
to report the incident. It was left for 
Superintendent C. N. Campbell to learn 
about the affair during one of his trips 
out along the line. 


* * * 


Cassidy, D. S. C. 


The following bit of verse was clipped 
from a Chicago paper by W. J. Mac- 
Greevy, and submitted to the MESSENGER 
with this comment: “We can’t find that 
Cassidy works at Chicago but we’ve 
other Irishmen a plenty!” 


The big express truck pounded up 
And stopped alongside me, 

And grinning down from the driver’s seat, 
Was Cassidy, D. S.C; 

As he grinned that night in Bois Petritre. 
Cassidy, Dv$.C.! 


“Well, how in h—— are you and where’ve 
you been? 
You look like a dude,” says he. 
“You’re the first guy out of the gang I 
seen,” 


Says Cassidy, D. S. C. 


“Oh, I’m all right and not much more; 
Things are as good as they be; 

My hand? I caught it in the icebox door 
And got it jammed—it’s a little sore.” 
Says Cassidy, D. S. C. 


“TI wish to h there was another war,” 
Saysecassidy, D. oat. 
‘Well, remember Bellaine, an’ I’ll see you 
again,” 


Says Cassidy, D. S. C. 
The Solicitor. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN EXPRESS ~ 
TRAVEL AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS 


NE of the most 
unique travel 
opportunities 

ever offered is the 
cruise of the S.S. Orca to South America 
and Africa this winter, run by the Amer- 
ican Express Company in conjunction with 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
owners of the ship. The cruise will sail 
from New York on January 19, returning 
April 28, a duration of 100 days. 

The first stop will be 
at Trinidad in the West 
Indies, ‘‘the land of the 
humming bird.”’ Thence 
the cruise will proceed 
to Rio de Janeiro, the 
most beautiful harbor in 
the world; to Santos, 
world’s greatest coffee 
port; Montevideo, 
capital of Uruguay, and 
beautiful Buenos Aires. 

Sailing directly east 
across the South Atlan- 
tic, the Orca will next 
touch at Cape Town, 
legislative capital of the 
Union of South Africa, 
whence the party will 
proceed to Port Eliza- 
beth, a picturesque resort on the shores 
of Algoa Bay, Cape of Good Hope; to 
Durban, in Natal, and to Delagoa Bay, 
rejoining the ship at Beira, Portuguese 
Territory. Thence the ship will proceed 
to Mozambique, Zanzibar, Mombasa, and 
Port Sudan, entering the Mediterranean 
through the Suez Canal. Ample time will 
be allowed at Cairo for a thorough tour of 
lower Egypt, included in the price of the 
cruise. 

From Egypt the Orca will proceed 
direct to Naples, whence the Island of 
Capri, with its famous Blue Grotto, 
Pompeii, and other points of interest will 
be visited. Next are Monaco and Monte 
Carlo on the Riviera, with automobile 
drive along the famous Corniche Road 
and visit to the Casino. A stop for sight- 
seeing will be made at Gibraltar. Thence 
the Orca will proceed to Southampton, 
remaining two days before resuming her 
regular run across the Atlantic to New 
York, allowing time for those who so de- 
sire to visit London, Paris, or other nearby 
points. 

The above itinerary should appeal espe- 
cially to those who have already made the 
tour of the world and covered the other 
more usual itineraries, as it enables them 
to visit with the maximum of comfort 
highly interesting portions of the world 
which would otherwise be inaccessible 
without much inconvenience, expense 
and time. 

The Orca was designed and built for 
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CRUISE OF S.S. ORCA TO SOUTH AMERICA AND AFRICA 
IS WINTER’S MOST UNUSUAL TRAVEL OFFERING 


the hot-weather run between England and 
South American ports, and has a remark- 
able system of ventilation and heating. 
In addition to an electric fan, each state- 
room has air ducts through which warm 
air can be forced in winter and cool air in 
summer. The ship has a recreation deck, 


S. S. Orca, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, which will sail from New York for South 
America and Africa on January 19 


large public rooms, a gymnasium and an 
open-air swimming tank. 

The minimum price of the cruise is 
$1,250. Literature and every help in 
closing sales can be secured from the 
nearest Division Manager of the American 
Express Company. 

The Orca cruise is only one of four luxu- 
rious cruise-tours offered by the American 
Express Company this winter. A second 
is the world cruise of the Belgenland, men- 
tioned several times in the MESSENGER, 
and the others are the Rotterdam’s cruise 
of the Mediterranean, and the annual 
cruise-tour to South America, going 
through the Panama Canal, down the 
west coast, across the Andes by rail, and 
up the east coast. 


* * * 


Only T. C. Backed by Service 


Imitation Sincerest Flattery, Says Amexco 
Official in Stressing the Services Behind 
Amexco Travelers Cheques 


“Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 
How often you have heard that adage. 
Mr. C. S. Taylor, Manager of the Ameri- 
can Express Company’s Southwestern 
Division, makes it the keynote of a recent 
letter to Agents on the merits of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. “When the 
man in Iowa placed his Eskimo Pie on 
the market, right away the scramble for 
substitutes began,” he writes, “‘and just as 
soon as the Yellow Cab was a success, 


September rg2 


other taxi concerns | 
gan to embody yelle 
in their color de 

“The sky-b 
Travelers Cheque was originated by tt 
American Express Company, and ma 
a success, and now we have many o 
kinds, some good, and some not so g 
They all tell you their checks are 
identifying, negotiable, conve 
compact and safe. Possibly they 
But they are all 
fully shy on saying 
thing about se 
Perhaps this is becaus 
most other forms 
checks are dependei 
almost entirely u 
bank correspond 
hotels and restaur 
for encashment. 

“Not only is the 
blue Cheque negotiab 
atthesame places, but 
addition at some 27, 
American Railway E 
press offices in 
country, and Amer 
Express offices in 
principal cities abr 
No other Tra 
Cheque has this array of Service Sta 

“Ever think of the many and ve 
wants of the traveler? Here are a fe 
them: 

“Headquarters for mail; writing 
hotel accommodations; railroad tick 
steamship tickets, motor cars; airpl 
cable service; where to go; what to se 
where to dine; where to shop; exchan: 
foreign money; where to find a reliak 
doctor, dentist, or lawyer; assista: 
passport and customs formalities. 

“All of the above information, facilit 
and services, and then some, can 
obtained at American Express 
abroad and in this country. That is 
we do not hesitate to advertise our 
elers Cheques, convenient, negoti 
dependable, safe and backed by Ser 

In quoting the above letter, need ¥ 
remind Agents that September is the | 
month of the T. C. Prize campaign, 
that with the many prizes offered this 
a little extra effort this last month 
push their offices into the winning colum! 


x * * 
Heavy Remittance Season Here 


The heaviest season of the year in for 
eign-remittance business has already com 
menced. The Jewish New Year come 
this year on September 19, and muel 
money has already begun to go abroad 
to relatives of Jews in this country 
October is always a good month, and early 


cm 


stem ber 1925 


vember sees the beginning of the 
ristmas rush, in which Jews as well as 
ristians again participate. 

Agents whose cities contain foreign ele- 
nts should display appropriate adver- 
ng in their windows, and make sure 
it they have proper instructions and 
ancial paper on hand for handling the 
reased business certain to develop. 

* * * 


World Cruise 1s Movie Prize 


Passage for two on the Belgenland’s 
ise around the world this winter will be 
first prize in the “Greater Movie Sea- 
’? contest conducted throughout the 
ntry during August. In addition to 
» two other national prizes, trips to 
ami and to Los Angeles, there will in 
ny cases be local prizes of considerable 
ue. The prizes are to be awarded for 
» best essays of approximately 300 
tds on the subject: ““What the Motion 
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Picture Means to Me,” or ‘‘What the 
Motion Picture Means to My Com- 
munity.” 

Only a few more weeks remain now be- 
fore the Belgenland sails from New York 
on November 25, and prospects who de- 
sire special locations or accommodations 
should be urged to make their decision 
at the earliest moment. The cruise sails 
from Los Angeles December 11, and San 
Francisco December 14, returning to New 
York April 6. Sixty cities and fourteen 
countries will be visited. 

* * * 


Service on T. C. Delivery 


Not only the ability, but unusual desire 
to render service is revealed by the follow- 
ing incident, which, however, is not a new 
story to those familiar with Express 
standards of service. 

A gentleman in Nogales, Ariz., asked 
a bank in that city to arrange delivery of a 


* * * 
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certain amount of American Express 
Travelers Cheques to his brother in War- 
saw, Poland. The Arizona bank in turn 
passed the order to its New York corre- 
spondent. So far, so good. But the New 
York bank, in place of turning the order 
over to the express company there, tried 
to make delivery itself, and failed. 

Meanwhile, the brother in Warsaw had 
called on the express company’s represen- 
tative in that city, and had him cable the 
head office in New York. The latter, as 
they had no knowledge of the transaction, 
wired Agent L. S. Colvin at Nogales for 
information. A reply authorizing payment 
was received from Agent Colvin the 
same day, and the payment made in War- 
saw the day following. Writes Mr. Col- 
vin: ““The sender has been very profuse in 
his praise of the service, and has passed 
the word to others of the promptness of 
delivery. This I trust will result in some 
new business.” 


“ENOCH” OF THE MOVIES 
HIPPED by EXPRESS to ‘PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


T may seem odd to say that a movie 
actor traveled in a large wire crate 
with a bag of corn for food, but that’s 
» way “Enoch,” a new Univer- 
film star imported from Holland 
J valued at $15,000, journeyed 
‘oss the continent from Los An- 
es to Swampscott, Mass., re- 
itly. 

The whole truth- of the 
itter is that ‘“‘Enoch”’’ is 
> goose whose acting isone 
the remarkable features 

“The Goose Wom- 
,” a film to be 
eased by the Uni- 
rsal Pictures Cor- 
rationsome time this 
|. In the picture he 
\lows the Goose 
oman around like a 
le puppy, and he 
ddles so well and so 
morously thathehas 
‘nm given a “close- 
” by Director Clar- 
:e Drown. 

When the picture was completed, it was 
tided to give “Enoch” to President 
jolidge. The goose actor left Los An- 
‘es for the summer White House on 
aday, July 12th, leaving on Santa Fe 
tin No. 22 at 5.15 p.m., after one of the 
ist flattering ‘“‘send-offs” ever accorded 
departing actor. The International 
\ws and other film services had camera- 
in on the spot to film the fond farewell 
‘ween “Enoch” and Louise Dresser, 
Oa star who took the leading role 
“The Goose Woman.” Cameramen 
tm Los Angeles newspapers also snapped 


“Enoch” as he wiped away the tears just 
before the train pulled out. 

It wassad—very 
sad — the parting 
of “Enoch” and his 
old friends, espec- 
ially inasmuch as 


Charlie Murphy, trainer, 
with Louise Dresser, star of § 
“The Goose Woman,” and 
“Enoch,”’ the goose actor ex- 
pressed to President Coolidge 


he may have by this time paid for his 
prominence in the film world by becom- 
ing a presidential roast. Then again, 
“Enoch” was fattening on a Massa- 
chusetts farm at latest reports, so there 
may still be hope. 

Superintendent L. P. Bergman, of the 
Los Angeles Division, did much to expe- 
dite the movement of the goose. A special 
letter was sent ahead to transfer points 


cautioning messengers and other em- 
ployees to give every consideration to the 
actor. Another letter was handed from 
messenger to messenger as the bird sped 
eastward. Needless to say, ‘‘Enoch”’ ar- 
rived safely at Swampscott. 

“We appreciate the co-operation given 


Louise Dresser and Value Clerk E. H. Farmer, Los Angeles, 
showing the roomy crate in which ‘‘Enoch’’ traveled 


us by Mr. Bergman and the American 
Railway Express,” said Tom Reed, pub- 
licity director of the Universal West Coast 
Studios. “I want to thank every messen- 
ger along the line for his care in guarding 
Enoch from harm. I want also to express 
my appreciation to Mr. Bergman for his 
kind favor in sending a special man to 
the Santa Fe station Sunday afternoon to 
help get Enoch started on his long trip.” 
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(DEPOT cAGENT WINS ‘PRIZE HAT 


conducted an interesting experiment 

in his territory recently. Though the 
Louisiana Division had been leading the 
way in claim reduction, having won the 
banner in the Prize Division Contest more 
often than any other division, neverthe- 
less Mr. Berry felt that his organization 
could improve even on its previous rec- 
ords if he could find some method of 
stimulating more interest in the handling 
of the business. 

It may also have been that he, realizing 
the danger of his division resting on laurels 
already won, desired to prevent it from 
getting into the rut of complacency. At 
any rate, he finally hit upon the plan of 
offering a hat as a prize to the employee 
reported in the greatest number of in- 
stances to have taken some unusual ac- 
tion in the handling of some difficult 
situation, or in the handling of some 
shipment in such a manner that a loss 
was apparently prevented. 

Immediately the plan aroused consider- 
able interest, and Superintendent Berry 
was both surprised and pleased when he 
received more than a hundred reports 
from different employees. The unusual 
action varied from the application of all 
kinds of stickers on shipments in transfer 
or en route to the mending of “‘bad orders.” 
Some of the reports were indeed inter- 
esting. 

In one instance a driver found no one 
at home when attempting to effect deliv- 
ery of a sack of potatoes in a residential 
section of Shreveport, on a Saturday after- 
noon. When he again attempted to make 
delivery on the following Monday morn- 
ing, he noticed some damp spots on the 
sack, indicating rot. Notwithstanding 
that he was very busy, he opened the sack, 
sorted out the decayed potatoes and re- 
placed them with good ones which he pur- 
chased. from his own pocket at a grocery 
store in the vicinity. Certainly that was 
an instance of showing a real interest in 
the business. Moreover, the driver mod- 
estly refrained from reporting the inci- 
dent, for it was through another source 
that it came to the attention of Superin- 
tendent Berry. 

In another instance a fox escaped from 
a crate in an express car. The messenger 
and his helper were unable to capture 
the animal, but when the train stopped at 
Lake Charles, Depot Agent H. C. Little 
and his force secured a sack, entered the 
car and bagged the fox. 

When an express car had to be set out 
of a train and forwarded on a later train 
at night, the messenger, thinking of the 
claim situation, protected his car and 
then went to wire the agents along his 
route that he and his cargo, including 
several perishable shipments, would be 
along on the night train. 


In still another instance, a building near 
the express office at Sikes caught fire in 
the dead of night. The fire spread until 


G conducted an interes E. O-B ERR 


practically all of the little town was de- 
stroyed, but our agent secured the ser- 
vices of a section crew on the railroad and 
removed his office safe and records a safe 
distance from danger. 

Such instances of unusual action and of 
handling shipments ‘‘as though they were 
ourown”’ areoccurring constantly through- 
out the entire A. R. E. system. Be that as 


Depot Agent H. C. Little, Lake Charles, wearing 
the hat which he won in the contest conducted by 
Superintendent Berry in the Louisiana Division 


it may, Superintendent Berry found con- 
siderable pleasure in the many concrete 
instances reported to him, for they reas- 
sured him that “Transportation Plus 
Brains” is more than a mere slogan, espe- 
cially in the Louisiana Division. 


Monkey Business 
Dere Fellas: 


There is a lot of apple sauce bein handed out about us 
Pursonally i dont beleav that 


at 1 time bein monkeys. 


The winner of the hat was H. C. Little 
Depot Agent at Lake Charles, who re 
ported twenty-three instances of unusua 
action which resulted in the improvemen 
of service or prevention of loss. “Durin 
his twenty years of service he has alway. 
given his best,” says Mr. Berry, “and h 
takes as much interest in the business a 
though it were his own.” 


* * * 
The Joke’s on the Editors 


Concerning the article in the Augus 
MESSENGER regarding his recent appoint 
ment as General Manager of the Norther 
Department, G. D. Curtis had this rathe 
humorous comment to make: 

“T guess the proofreader must have go 
his wires crossed a little where reference 
was made to my driving the ‘village ex 
press wagon’ at Columbus. I don’t knoy 
just who the joke is on, me or Columbus 
It has been some time since Columbus wa 
a village and, on the other hand, if - 
drove a wagon there when it was a village 
I must be about ready for a pension.” _ 

It’s certainly hard to beat such logic, s 
perhaps the only th ng to do is to admi 
that the joke is neither on Mr. Curtis no 
Columbus, but on the editors. 


x * * 


When the Train Was Due 


Passenger (to negro porter while o1 
train for New York): “‘What time do w 
get to New York, George?” 

Porter: “We is due to get there at 1:15 
unless you has set your watch by Easter 
Time, which would make it 2:15. The 
of co’se, if you is goin’ by daylight savin 
time, it would be 3:15, unless we is 
hour an’ fifty minutes late—which wei 
—Life. 


we were evr monkeys but if a man wants 2 b a monkey 
thats his own monkey business. If we did cum down 
frum monkeys it shure was sum cum down caws th 
monkey dont hav 2 worry about things lik we due. 

It wood b much ezier 2 due things if we was built lik 
these grapevine wizards. We cood use hr. toes lik 
fingers & there 4 hav 2 more hands 2 work with. Th 
messengers cood rite up there freight twice as fast & 
cood hang bi there tales & reed th addresses on heavy 
boxes which has been put up side down. Th billin 
clerk cood weigh up th freight with his ft., bill with his 
hands and wield a wicked paste brush with his tale. 
I hope th bosses dont take this seriously as they might 
send 2 Dayton, Tenn. & get sum monkeys 2 fil hr. jobs. 

Just think how much better it wood b for hr. bitter 
1 if she cood hang th baby on th close line & let th 
wind rock him 2 sleep. Sum of these hair restorin ex- 
perts awt 2 invent sum kind of an ointment 2 restore 
hr. long lost tales. 

Well fellas it dont matter now whether we cam frum 
apes r apples. Let the other fella worry about th evo- 
lushun wile we carry on th popular service. 
expressman is 2 busy 2 carry tales eny how. Monkey 
shines wont lite th weigh 2 success. 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. HARPER 


A good : 


“Th billin clerk cood weigh up th freight 
with hisft., bill with his hands and wield 
a wicked paste brush with his tale’ 
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SERVICE Leng and Loyal 


Traverse City, Mich., for the past 

twenty-six years, was pensioned 
July Ist, and in order that he might spend 
his last day of service in the city where he 
began his express career, he was requested 
to attend a meeting held in Superinten- 
dent E. J. Flanagan’s office at Grand 
Rapids on June 30th, at which route 
agents, agents at principal points in the 
Western Michigan Division. and other 
officials were present. 

Mr. Jewett was tendered a farewell 
luncheon in the private dining room of the 
Grand Rapids Association of 
Commerce and remarks ap- 
propriate to the occasion were 
made by those gathered to do 
him honor. Then General 
Agent C. F. Reed, himself a 
veteran of fifty-eight years of 
continuous service, presented - 
Mr. Jewett with a beautiful 
gold watch as a remembrance 
from those present. Inciden- 
tally, the service records of the 
men attending the luncheon 
totaled 521 years, or an aver- 
age of thirty years per man. 

Mr. Jewett began with the 
American Express Company as 
a driver at Grand Rapids in 
1880. Then, after also serving 
as messenger, money clerk and 
cashier at that place, he was 


Gis E. JEWETT, Agent at 


W. J. Waren 


John Kreiser, Messen- 
ger on the Missouri Pa- 
cific between Kansas 
City and Omaha and 
one of the oldest em- 
ployees in the Northern 
Kansas Division, was 
pensioned July 1st, af- 
ter nearly thirty-nine 
years’ service 


‘appointed assis- 
tant route agent at 
‘Traverse City. It 
was in 1899 that he 
‘took the agency at 
‘the latter point. 


* * * 


W. J. Waren Joins 50-Year “Vets” 
and Receives Service Medal 


__W. J. Waren, our agent at Fayetteville, 
N. C., having recently completed his fif- 
teth consecutive year in the business, has 
Wed joined the elite circle of those entitled 
to wear the service medal awarded by the 
Company to all of its veterans of a half 


} 


century or more continuous service. 

Mr. Waren received his gold medal 
July 29th, last, when General Manager 
W. W. Owens of the South Atlantic De- 
partment, accompanied by Superinten- 
dent R. H. May of the Cape Fear Divi- 
sion, visited Fayetteville and made the 
presentation in person, in the presence of 
the Fayetteville force. 

Starting as a messenger with the South- 
ern Express, Mr. Waren advanced through 
promotions and was appointed agent at 
Fayetteville in 1921. At various times in 


his career he served at Florence, Hamlet 2 


At the farewell luncheon tendered to George EK. 
Jewett, Agent at Traverse City, Mich., commemo- 
rating his retirement after forty-five years of 
continuous service 

and Danville, Va., and in 1900 was route 
agent with headquarters at Fayetteville. 

The many friends which Mr. Waren has 
made at Fayetteville congratulated him 
on his long career and wished for him con- 


tinued health and happiness. 
* * * 


Schenectady Agent Retires 


William A. Dodge, Agent at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., for the past twenty-four 
years, retired on pension September Ist 
at his own request. 

He started with the American Express 
Company as a depot porter at Utica, 
N. Y., forty-five years ago and subse- 
quently served as transfer man, driver, 
messenger, way-bill clerk and in-freight 
clerk in charge of the depot office. He was 
later transferred to the agency at Johns- 
town, N. Y., thence as Agent to Water- 
town, N. Y., and was then appointed 
Agent at Schenectady, N. Y., in 1901. 

Mr. Dodge has always been promi- 
nently active in Schenectady’s civic affairs 
and in local politics. He has served sev- 
eral terms as Alderman; is President of the 


D. D. Brush, Sr., pen- Masonic Club; a 
sioner at Columbus, Member of the Cham- 
Ohio, and father of ber of Commerce and 
Chief Messenger D. D. Chairman of _ its 


Brush, Jr. The snap- . 
shot was taken recentl Transportation Com- 


on his seventy-fifth birth- mittee. 
day anniversary 


He is one of the 


W. A. Dodge 


best known and best 
liked men in the city, 
and in retiring from 
active service carries 
with him the friend- 
ship of thousands of 
local business men as 
well as that of every 
man in the Mohawk 
Division. 
* * * 


46-Year Man 


Pensioned 


Adolphus Cardinal, a veteran of our 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., service retired Sep- 
tember Ist from active work, having 
reached the age limit. 

Mr. Cardinal has behind him a dis- 
tinguished service record of forty-six years 
at the same office, which is unusual. He 
retires on pension with all good wishes 
from a host of friends both in the express 
service and among the business fraternity. 


* * * 


Helped Serve the Farmer 


When Superintendent L. L. Crosby at 
St. Paul was informed by the Campbell 
Implement Company of Montevideo, 
Minn., that they were expecting rush ship- 
ments of grain binder repair parts from 
various jobbers in Minneapolis, he ar- 
ranged with General Agent Woolsey of 
the latter city to give special attention to 
the shipments. The consignees had the 
parts in their warehouse by eight o’clock 
next morning, and sent a telegram to 
Superintendent Crosby expressing grati- 
tude to A. R. E. employees for helping 
them to serve the farmers in their trade 
territory so promptly. 
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Result of Concerted Effort 


What a concerted effort will do is illus- 
trated by the record of the Alexandria 
(La.) office in the sale of Travelers 
Cheques for the month of July. Alexan- 
dria is a city of only 17,000, and for July 
of 1924 made twenty-five sales of Trav- 
elers Cheques totaling $3,660, a fair 
record. 


This year, however, under the stimulus 
of Agent S. R. Pickett, every employee 
brought in at least one sale, with the re- 
sult that sales increased to eighty-three, 
and the amount to $10,560, roughly a 300 


per cent increase in both cases. 


Let Barker Do It 


By John Schmidt, On Hand Clerk, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ce 


Some time ago we sent out an ‘“‘on 
hand” notice to a patron here in Louis- 
ville. He phoned us the next day and 
asked why his shipment had not been 
delivered, and was informed that our 
driver had reported, ‘‘Not at home.”’ He 
seemed to think this strange, saying there 
was always somebody at home in his 
house—if not he himself, his wife or his 
children, or at least the dog—who would 
see that the shipment was not taken from 
the place. 


I then told him that we could not leave 
the shipment without a signature, and 
that the dog could hardly have signed for 
it. “What do you do when people can’t 
write?” he asked, and I told him we gener- 
ally have them make their mark. Be that 
as it may, I have since reasoned it out 
thus: Hereafter when we have a shipment 
for Tom Brown, let us say, with only a 
canine at home, the driver might sign 
like this: ““Tom Brown, X per Barker.” 


Agent Addresses Fish Shippers 


At a two-day conclave of the Texas 
Fisheries Association held in San Antonio 
the first week in August, General Agent 
W. H. Brown delivered a paper on “‘Spe- 
cial Instructions on Sea Food Stents. #5 
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Those for whom early railroad history has a fascin- 

ation will enjoy perusing this old-time schedule that 

was published by the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
in 1838 


Whose Loss We Regret 


Epwarp F. PANNELL, Chief Clerk to 
Superintendent G. A. Carr, Chicago, died 
July 18th. Mr. Pannell was born at 
Columbia, Mo., in 1871 and entered the 
service at that point in 1888. He had held 
various positions at St. Louis and Deca- 
tur, and had been route agent at Salina, 
Kans., Streator, Ill., and Dubuque, Towa. 
He had served as Chief Clerk since 1914, 

* * * 


WittiaM M. Crew, Chief Clerk to Gen- 
eral Manager, Buffalo, N. Y., passed away 
July 4th after a brief illness. 

Mr. Crew’s service dated back to 1901. 
He began with the Adams as a clerk at 
Philadelphia, and transferred to the 
Tuxedo, N. Y., office of Wells Fargo in 
1905. Promotions advanced him to vari- 


Rutherford and Passaic, N. : and Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; also as route agent at Jerse 
City. In 1918 hewasappointed ClaimAgen 
of the Allegheny Valley Division and ip 
1919 betes Chief Clerk to Superinten- 
dent, North Jerséy Division, which posi- 
tion he held until he succeeded C. L. Nies 


this year. 

Mr. Crew’s long experience made his 
proficient, and his personality made h 
beloved by those privileged to kn 
him as “Bill” Crew. There was a large 
gathering of express associates at his fu- 
neral services held at his late residence in 
Buffalo, and another large delegation o 
the Express fraternity in attendance cj 
his interment at Philadelphia. ‘+ 
* * 


* 

Lewis K. Hawk, On Hand Clerk = 
Greensburg, Pa., died July 9th. Mr. 
Hawk had been in continuous service at 
that point since 1891 with the exception 
of a short period when he ran as messenger 
out of Pittsburgh. 4 

* * 

CuHarLes W. Dovuetas, Clerk in the 
office of Superintendent H. E. Huff, die 
July 12th as the result of a most distre 
ing accident. Mr. Douglas, his wife a 
another couple were bathing in the Ma- 4 
gothy River near Baltimore and the Wo- 
men of the party unexpectedly waded into 
deep water. Mr. Douglas and the other 
man endeavored to rescue their wives and 
in doing so Mr. Douglas lost his life. Mrs. 
Douglas was later rescued, but the other 
lady was drowned. y 

“Mr. Douglas was a man of exemplary 
character,” says Superintendent Hufi, 

“and one for whom we all had a great deal 
of regard. He always energetically, faith- 
fully and intelligently handled any duties 
assigned to him.” q 


* * * R 
Joun NEENEN, messenger on the C. a 
UeecoR? Railway between Oskaloosa and 
Rock Island, succumbed to heart failure 
on August 2nd. Mr. Neenen was 57 years 
of age and had _ rendered nearly q 
twenty-five years of faithful service. 
* ok 3 
James McLaucuiin, Foreman Har 
nessmaker, died at his home in Boston on 
July 29th, after an illness of only a fe 


ous other positions, and upto 1917 he had _ days. Mr. McLaughlin entered the ser- 
served as agent at Spring Valley, N. Y., vice of the company in 1911. , a | 
7, 
Some of the boys and motor vehicles in service at Scattle, Washington, “ 3 


with King Street Depot in the background is 
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In this age of specialization every expressman eager for advancement, either in the express busi- 
ness or the transportation industry in general, should endeavor to be an expert on the subject of 


traffic. 


1. When a suit is filed against the Com- 
pany or one of its officers or authorized 
agents, how should the summons be handled? 


A. The original summons must be sent 
immediately to your Superintendent, 
marking on the back of it date and 
whether or not summons was served upon 
the Agent. A letter of explanation should 
accompany the summons to indicate just 
what the suit covers. If a claim, the 
Agent should give last record of claim 
papers and also send to his Superinten- 
dent any papers pertaining thereto in his 
possession at the time. If the claim 
papers have been sent to Claim Agent, 
Agent should state what date forwarded. 


2. In receipting for a shipment of silver 
half dollars (souvenir coins) actual face 
value $17,000, declared value $34,000, 
Should the charge be assessed on the actual 
value of $17,000 or on the declared value 
of $34,000? 


A. Classification Rule B(4) page 52 
provides that silver coin of the United 
States must be charged for on the face 
value. Therefore, if the face value of the 
half dollars is actually $17,000 charges 
can only be assessed on that amount and 
the shipment should be salad for only 
on that basis. 


3. If a shipment is delivered direct to the 
consignee by an express messenger where 
we have an express agent (the agent not 
being on duty on account of late arrival of 
train) what disposition should the mes- 
senger make of the delivery sheet and 
waybill? 


A. Delivery sheet and waybill should be 
sent back to the Agent at destination 
office. Under no circumstances should 
the waybill and delivery sheet be han- 
dled the same as waybills and delivery 
sheets covering shipments destined to 
non-agency points. 


4. What is the correct charge on a ship- 
ment of merchandise weighing six pounds, 
value $340.00 under scale 38? Sugecsed 
by C. W. Dickey, Agent, Bluefield, W. Va.) 


A. There is a free value allowed on 
$50.00 leaving a balance of $290.00 on 
which a value charge should be assessed. 
Six pounds under scale 38 is 47 cents and 
the value charge on $290.00 is 30 cents, 
making a total of 77 cents. 


5. Please explain minimum billing weight 
on iced shipments of fish under Rule 2, 
page 39 of the Classification. (Suggested 
by E.O. Nichols, Agent, Carp Lake, Mich.) 


A. Frequently small shipments of fish, 
weighing only a few pounds net, are so 
packed that the gross weight is out of all 
proportion to the billing weight of 25 
per cent added to net.’ [herefore, to 
protect itself in such cases the Express 
Company provides in Item 2, page 39 of 
the Classification that the minimum bill- 
ing weight of any iced shipment of fish 
shall be 40 pounds unless the gross 
weight is less. 


6. A lot shipment is shipped from Chicago, 
Ill., to Woodbury, Mich., consisting of 
two pieces, weighing 20 and 30 pounds 
respectively. The piece weighing 20 
pounds has a waybill attached and arrives 
at Woodbury via Pere Marquette Railroad. 
The 30-pound package arrives via the 
C. K. & S. Railroad. How should the 
waybill be reported to protect both carriers? 
(Suggested by L. M. Brodbeck, Agent, 
Woodbury, Mich.) 


A. If delivery of both parts could be 
made at the same time, a notation should 
be made on the back of the waybill near 
the final carrier stamp reading, ‘30 
pounds received over C. K. & S. Rail- 
road.” 

The waybill should be reported on the 
Pere Marquette statement, separation in 
accordance with the final carrier stamp 
shown on back of the waybill. 

If delivery of both parts could not be 
made at the same time, the substitute 
waybill on which the piece weighing 30 
pounds had been delivered, would show 
the proper final carrier. 

In either case the allocation of the ex- 
press transportation revenue would be 
protected. 


7. Give the correct charge on a ene 
of printed matter, value $10.00, C. O. 
$15.00, weight 10 pounds, from New vork 
to San Bernardino, Calif. Does first or 
third class rate apply? (Suggested by W. 
Bacht, Secretary, Citrus Belt Right Way 
Club, San Bernardino, Calif.) 


A. It is understood that the “printed 
matter” referred to consisted of some- 
thing which is specifically named in the 


These questions and answers should be of assistance to him in that respect. 


Classification as taking third class rate. 
There is no “‘printed matter” rate. (See 
Traffic Department Circular No. 81 
about the third class rates.) If the true 
value of this shipment did not exceed 
$10.00 and it consisted of an article or 
commodity specifically named in the 
Classification as taking thirdclass rating, 
and the other requirements of Rule 1 (j) 
were complied with, then the charge on 
same would be 80 cents. 


8. What is the correct charge on four re- 


turned empty live fish pails weighing 22 | 


pounds, under scale 13? (Suggested by 
A. B. Carrothers, Revision Department, 
Toledo, Ohio.) 


A. Charge is 51 cents. Empty live fish 
pails are not specifically named under 
“Empty Carriers Returned,” page 36 of 
Classification 29. Therefore, Item 20, 
page 36, applies. 


9. Shipment carrying C. O. D. feature 
with instructions from shipper to forward 
upon request of consignee; same held 20 
days at one potnt, then forwarded and held 
29 days, reforwarded and held 28 days, 
and at the fourth forwarding consignee re- 
quests to hold 15 days—can it be held or 
should it be returned to shipper? (Sug- 
gested by A. C. Barnett, Cashier, Port 
Arthur, Texas.) 


A. A C. O. D. shipment that has been 
reforwarded from one point to another 
on order of shipper can be held for 30 
days from date of notice to shipper and 
such notice should be mailed within 24 
hours after the shipment reaches the last 
destination unless orders are received 
from the shipper to return within the 


30 days. 


10. Should any value charge be collected 
on a shipment C. O. D., $350.00, weight 
100 pounds, C. O. D. being released? 
(Suggested by W. W. Black, Depot Agent, 
Joplin, Mo.) 


A. The amount of the C. O. D. shall be 
accepted as the value of the shipment 
and charges assessed accordingly unless 
a higher or lower value i declared by the 
shipper, inserted in the receipt ‘and 
marked on the shipment by the shipper. 
Therefore, 30 cents should be collected 
asa valuecharge. The fact that C. O. D. 
was released would not change the con- 
tract as issued at point of origin. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 


The Be NCER. 65 Broadway, New York City 
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Echoes of SUMMER! 


Agent C. G. Ellingsworth (right) 
Bedford, Ind., and a fellow member 
of the Lions’ Club at Bedford, Mr. 
Jackson, caught a 49-pound catfish a 
few miles north of Bedford and then 
gave a fish fry for other members of 
the Lions’ Club at their cabin on the 
river bank. They are now known as 
the ‘‘lwo li-on fishermen” 


Below—Our force al Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., where interest in horse-rac- 
ing was centered in August. Agent 
E. E. Long appears extreme left. 
During the 1924 season Saratoga 
Springs handled 324 carloads, or 
3,494 horses, some of which are 
shown above being led from the station 
to the track. Shipping of spring 
waler is also a big traffic, involving 
twenty shipments a day 


““As these ‘snaps’ indicate, we have 
something besides cheese in Tilla- 
mook County, Oregon,” says Joint 
Agent C. P. Moody of Halsey, Ore., 
who appears above exhibiting a fine 
string of fish. The lady on the left 
making coffee is Mrs. Moody 


Route Agent M. E. Wilson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the first day of his 
nineteen-day vacalion (nine exira 
days on account of forlv-five vears’ 
continuous service). Mr. Wilson 
takes considerable pride in his flower 
gardens. He always produces a 
“bumper crop,”’ and says his gladi- 
olas and hyacinths this year were the 
best ever 


A. R. E. nines which finished at the top or high up in local twilight and industrial leagues last season. At left—Hunting- 

ton's (W. Va.) team. At right—the fast aggregation which represented our Chicago Regional Accounting Department in 

the Chicago Railroad League. Al top—Charleston, W. Va., ball tossers. To the extreme left is Superintendent W. K. 

Weaver, who was a loyal fan at several games, and to the extreme right, E. T. Williams, agent at Charleston and manager 

of the team. All of these three teams played fast ball, displayed fine sportsmanship, and no doubt reflected considerable 
credit upon the American Railway Express Company 
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This picturesque scene pre- 
sents an interesting contrast 
in transportation. The train “$3t¢ F 
is the Capitol Limited of the rl 
Baltimore § Ohio Railroad ~~ 
proceeding along the banks of 
the Potomac. (Picture by cour- 
tesy of Baltimore ¢ Ohio 
Magazine) 


Says Agent R. C. Quigley of 
Cottage Grove, Ore.: “The pup 
came through in fine shape and 
the radiant smile of gratitude 
which the little lady beamed at us 
turned the whole day’s work to 
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These boys finished first in the Commercial 
: = League at Little Rock, Ark., and also won- 
as ony as for ue (ges thirteen out of fifteen games with non-league 
Diners COMWaleen ant he GH semi-professional teams in the State 
fellow Driver M. A. Kaser, but 
they are called “*Mutt and Jeff” 
by their fellow workers At Right—Sils Cobbs, veteran 
routeman at Sioux City, TIa., 
with two of his ‘‘pals”’ 


SHENAHOGAH 


! ge : eX = fon [= 
A view of one section of the fallen Shenandoah, which cost so many lives. The picture 
was contributed by T. N. Fenn, Agent at Marietta, Ohio 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


IN THE INTEREST OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 


HE importance of giving first 

class, dependable express ser- 

vice is so well understood that 
it seems almost a waste of time to 
write letters on the subject. By Service 
I mean not only prompt pick-up, dis- 
patching on trains and prompt delivery at 
destination, but that every detail of re- 
ceiving the order to call, possibly over 
the telephone, and collection by the 
driver shall be attended to with that ap- 
pearance and absolute feeling of friendli- 
ness and thankfulness which will 


OCTOBER, 1925 


~~ ERVICE J ) EFINED 


By C. W. ROBIE 


Vice-President, Eastern Departments, New York 


The shippers here in New York—the 
largest express distributing point in the 
United States—as well as in other places, 
large and small, are, as a rule, ready to 
adopt new systems and arrangements 
when by so doing they can help us to per- 
form a more satisfactory service. 

In the new business blocks, which have 


noon and early evening. All our 
people should “leave no stone un- 
turned” in an effort to forward busi- 
ness on first available trains, and, 
at destination, the effort should be to 
deliver shipments to consignees as quickly 
as possible. 

Our men at transfer points must see 
that shipments are not allowed to miss 
connections, or we shall not be able to 
provide an express service which will be 
satisfactory to the public or to the officials 

of this Company. 


make the customer feel that both 


HOSA 


I am sure that the individual 


he and his patronage are thor- 
oughly and sincerely appreciated. 
To illustrate what I mean by 
Service, | cannot do better than 
quote from an article written by 
my friend Arthur Ingalls, which 
has already appeared in a previous 
issue of the MESSENGER: 
“Service,” says Mr. In- 
galls, “is something more 
than attention, something 
more than earnestness, some- 
thing more than salesman- 
ship. It is likewise much 
more than the sum total of 
the three. It is thoughtful, 
kindly, human, and not a 
mere impulse to automatic 
action. It depends not alone 
on courtesy and consideration 
of individual requirements, 
but rather on a pleasant an- 
ticipation of personal wants 
and desires. It means far 
more than routine activity; it 
means feeling, sincerity, in- 


members of our great big human 

organization will, by every means 

at their command, endeavor to 
|| show by their words, their acts, 
| and even their looks and appear- 
ance, that they welcome, most 
| sincerely, an opportunity to serve 
| and, by so doing, make it a pos- 
||| itive pleasure for the public to do 
| business with the American Rail- 
way Express Company. We want 
tomakeit apparent that we appre- 
ciate their business and are eager 
for more of it. © Good service is 
one of our best advertisements: 
it speaks for itself. 

In this connection, and in clos- 
ing, I will quote from an article 
in “The Skyline,” which, if fol- 
lowed by our officials and heads 
of departments, will help to create 
that spirit within our men which 
will assist them in meeting our 
expectations as set forth in this 
article: 

“Knowing your men and 


itiative—the giving of some- 


thing which cannot be pur- 

chased. This alone, is Ser- 

vice.” 

While we believe that express service 
today is the “‘best ever,”’ it is of the ut- 
most importance that we should not allow 
it to deteriorate in any particular, and we 
Should seek to improve it whenever and 
wherever it is possible for us to do so. 

Shippers and receivers of express mat- 
ter have been quick to respond when we 
have shown them how, through co-opera- 
tion, they can assist us in bringing about 
conditions which will enable us to afford a 
better operation, and I am sure that they 
will continue to do so. 


Mr. Robie at his desk 


been erected in New York City and at 
some other points, special consideration 
has been given to the allotment of sufh- 
cient space for driveways, chutes and 
assorting rooms, so as to facilitate the 
handling and dispatching of express ship- 
ments direct to railroad stations, which 
our people will do well to encourage. 

A movement is now well under way to 
induce shippers to forward as many ship- 
ments as possible earlier in the day, so 
they will make the earlier trains and help 
relieve the accumulation in the late after- 


letting them know that you 
appreciate their ability never 
hurts an organization. Such 
appreciation sows the seed of 
ambition in fertile soil, and you’ll 
find your men will really work for 
and with you and not under you. 
Being a Real Man and not a 
‘High Hat Artist’ or a ‘Grouch’ with 
employees gets and holds their re- 
spect, no matter how ‘hard boiled’ 
you may be. 

“Knowing your men and their 
names adds greatly to the self respect 
of any subordinate. ... Make all 
your ‘call downs’ private and all your 
commendations public.” 
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AN APPEAL FOR EARLIER SHIPPING 


trafic handled in New-York City, 
our vehicle service is conducted by 
three different departments—pick-up, de- 
livery and transfer. Thus, by operating 


Batee of the immense express 


independently, no two branches interfere 
with one another and our service is respon- 
sive to the demands made upon it by the 
We are, therefore, in a 
business from the 


shipping public. 
position to pick up 
earliest to the clos- 
ing hours of the busi- 
ness day. 

But many con- 
cerns have gotten in- 
to the habit of hold- 
ing off their shipping | 
until the final hours 
of the day. This en- 
ables them to take 
advantage of the af- 
ternoon mails and to 
fill orders up to the 
time of closing and 
then forwarding it 
all at once. The re- 
sult of this can read- 
ily be seen. Seventy- 
five per cent of the 
outbound business is 
not picked up until 
after three o’clock in 
the afternoon. And 
when the traffic runs 
at the rate of 150,000 
shipments a day, our 
pick-up vehicles are 
required to gather 
the business at the rate of 50,000 to 60,000 
shipments per hour, during the last two 
hours of the afternoon. 

This accumulation produces an enor- 


mous strain on our vehicles and terminals 


and to a certain extent hampers the quick 


handling and ultimate delivery of the 
business. At the same time, the pick-up 
service, ready to serve from 9 o’clock on, 
has light duties until the rush starts at 
3 p.m. The solution of the problem lies 
largely in the hands of shippers and our 
officials have frequently appealed to them 
to give us more of their business earlier 
in the day. 

With the heavy mercantile shipping 
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A scene in our office in the New York mercantile district during the heavy shipping season 


season approaching, reaching its peak in 
October, General Manager J. R. Christie 
has decided to bring the matter to the 
attention of the public in a very definite 
way. Supervisors have been assigned to 
the work of visiting the larger concerns 


and securing their co-operation. Pam- 
phlets will be enclosed in the mail to the 
public and a new poster will appear on the 
vehicles, asking and urging early ship- 
ping. 

Another factor which complicates the 
situation is the passing of Daylight Time 
and the return of Standard Time, at mid- 
night on September 26th. It has now 
become an established habit for the rail- 
roads to adhere to 
Standard Time, de- 
spite the change made 
periodically in city 
time, which, of 
course, is one hour 
later than Standard. 
The net result of the 
change in the fall is 
to take away an hour 
between our last pick- 
up at 5 p. m. and the 
_ departing time of our 
exclusive trains, 
which seldom 
changes. 

If the public would 
ship earlier, it would 
have the effect of 
spreading out the 
flow of the business, 
keep our pick-up ve- 
hicles steadily em- 


Lg Sgn, ployed throughout 


the day and give the 
terminals more time 
for the tallying, way- 
billing, sorting, and 
loading of the traffic into designated 
through cars. 

The slogan of the campaign is “Early 
Shipping Expedites Delivery” and the 
public is informed that “we are equipped 
to make early calls.” 


cA “PERSONAL CHECK-UP by J. L. KENNEDY, ROUTE AGENT, SUNBURY, PA. 


OULD you hire yourself for your present job, if you 
were the boss? Now, honestly, if you were an 
employer, and were looking about for a man to fill the kind 
of position that you are now holding, would you pick out a 


person like yourself? Don’t you think it is about time 
for you to sit quietly down and take account of yourself 
and your work, make sort of a personal inventory in an 
effort to find out if you are worthy of your hire? 


Every worker in every field of endeavor owes it to 
himself to consider these questions, or similar ones, at cer- 
tain periods and act accordingly. It is the only way to 
discover if he is backing up, standing still, or moving 
forward, and every worker surely wants to push ahead, 
to be a success in his chosen occupation. 


It is the man who keeps close tabs on himself and his 
work and is ever trying to improve where he is lacking in 
efficiency, who finally becomes a leader in the great pro- 
cession of workers. No man who has any initiative in him 


at all wants to become a failure, and he knows if he knows 
anything at all, that if he doesn’t do his best in whatever 
undertaking he is engaged, he sooner or later will be nuni- 
bered among that great army of ne’er-do-wells, who are 
always out of work. 


Today is none too soon to sit down and take account of 
stock, and profit by what you discover by a personal in- 
ventory. By so doing you may be able to secure an even 
better position than you are now holding. At any rate, 
there is nothing to be lost, and everything to be gained, 
by becoming thoroughly acquainted with yourself and 
your work, 


The frequent “‘Right Way Meetings” that it has been 
my pleasure to attend have broughttomyattentionsomany 
problems in which we are all personally interested, that 
we must know the degree of our own efficiency, that we 
may serve our Company with what is expected of an 
individual. 


October 1925 
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RINCIPLES of Of CTIVE 


BUSINESS SOLICITATION 


This gets business 


PPARENTLY the Southern Illi- 

nois Division has decided to go out 

after business as it never has be- 

fore. This we gather from a very attrac- 

tive, peppy little book that has been 

issued from the office of Superintendent 

John Hines, entitled “The Principles of 
Active Solicitation.” 

The author of the booklet is E. J. Fitz- 
gibbon, Chief Clerk to Superintendent 
Hines, and he has handled his subject in 
an interesting and convincing manner. 
He begins by describing conditions con- 
fronting our service as he sees them and 
then offers several helpful hints that 
should aid materially in the solution of 
the problems arising from these conditions. 

In the first place, the booklet points 
Out that too many people regard the 
American Railway Express Company as 
a huge, abstract corporation, whereas he 
would have them look upon it as a large 
body of real men and women ready and 
anxious to serve the public. In other 
words, it is advocated that we inject an 
even greater degree of personality into 
our dealings with patrons, and that we 
cultivate a closer feeling of friendship with 
the shipper. 

Past drives for more business, according 
to the booklet, have been more or less per- 
functory. By that it isn’t meant that we 
as individuals have shirked. On the con- 
trary, many an expressman has done ex- 
cellent work and proved himself a good 
salesman of express service from time to 
time. Nevertheless, our campaigns for 
business have to some extent lacked the 
“follow through” which is so essential 
for them, if we expect them to have any 
real lasting effect. 


Considerable discussion in the booklet 
is devoted to the subject of competition, 
pointing out the fallacious impression that 
all too frequently is found, namely, that 
what competition exists is negligible, so 
far as we are concerned. For instance, 


Valuable Tips for Agents 


From the booklet “Principles of Active 
Solicitation,” issued by Superintendent’s 
office, Southern Illinois Division 


The attitude of many of our patrons, 
they believing that we have no competi- 
tion, is to the effect that we will render the 

- kind of service we please. We must correct 
this impression. 
* * * 


Form the habit of inquiring of shipping 
clerks if regular pickups and deliveries are 
being made. 

* * * 


Express your willingness at all times to 
compare our rates with those of our com- 
petitors. Let our patrons know we are 
interested in their business. 

* * * 


Suggest to shipping clerks, by letter, 
phone or personal call, that we are pleased 
to make an extra or late pickup. Service is 
what we are rendering. 


* * * 


New business is the thing we have to go 
out after—it does not simply come to us; 
and if at first you do not meet with success, 
be a real salesman and go after it again. 


* * * 


Drivers and chauffeurs should be neat 
appearing; they must gain the friendship 
of our patrons. Are your men properly 
educated along these lines? 


* * * 


A record of phone inquiries as to rates 
should be kept and those followed up until 
business is landed, if it is a regular move- 
ment. 

* * * 


In answering phone calls, are your em- 
ployees courteous under all circumstances? 
If not, you are losing some business. 
Watch this carefully. 


while it also mentions other competing 
mediums of transportation, it cites the 
fact that there are as many as twenty-five 
motor truck freight lines operating out of 
one small city alone. Companies are 
being formed and men with capital and 
long business experience are becoming 
interested in this more recent method of 
transportation. Moreover, it expresses 
the opinion that the motor truck is here 
to stay. 

However, by no means does Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon feel panicky about motor truck 
competition, for he is confident that ex- 
press service can “stand on its own legs” 
against it. What he does endeavor to do 


is to impress his readers with the neces- 
sity of acquainting shippers with the ad- 
vantages which express has.over that form 
of service. In other words, there are cer- 
tain features or advantages of our own 
service that are not offered by any other. 
However, while we express people may 
know that, we cannot afford to assume 
that the public also knows it. To put it 
another way, we are confronted with real 
competition on many sides, but any pos- 
sible menace to express service lurks not 
so much in that competition as it does in 
indifference to that competition. 
Successful active solicitation depends 
greatly upon energy and character, says 
Mr. Fitzgibbon. It requires the first of 
these two traits to ‘“‘cash in”’ on the tal- 
ents we possess, and it requires both of 
them to gain the friendship of the shipping 
public. Moreover, a certain mental capa- 
city for detail is essential in business 
solicitation. In fact, Mr. Fitzgibbon sug- 
gests that salaried agents, particularly at 


principal offices, maintain a record of 
patrons, and he has had the following form 
mimeographed for use in the Southern 
Illinois Division: 


Office Record 


22 EO mee el ee kee es wks Ws ho ces ee 
LOGShOm. etereens ss ob aus 62 Qe As 
Nanire-ot business. 2. 2.24 Sas . BBR osc’ 
Dailyeor Gecasional?) 1 Jiwes + We. « sinuvias 
Creditjactount::& . Roane: EO aaa 
BHup pie clerics i. Mertlrak Wee linakeirs ple 
PPraaeeuahe Wace rage hic noel) fee oe oa Sa 
Deliveries. atet sh aya ee La ee. 
Preheat 4:35 Seehyls aeponinstes See: Maye. 
FOU LERLN OnE. cect Dao E) WSUd ete DN ay dice said eae 


POTIN ET ta hee cae» oe lane 


This gives a ready record of every im- 
portant shipper in town and this is further 
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amplified by tests to show how extensively 
he uses our service, as compared with 
other agencies, as follows: 

Average No. Shipments Forwarded Weekly 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Carrier Test Test Test Test 
Express 
Motor lines 
Parcel Post 
Freight 
Total— 
Average No. of Shipments Received Weekly 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Carrier Test Test Test Test 
Express 


Motor lines 
Parcel Post 
Freight 

otal —— 

Special dates, such as store anniver- 
saries, birthdays of their proprietors, 
dates of moving into new buildings, good 
service features, prompt adjustment of 
claims and other bits of personal informa- 
tion, if embodied in a letter, would make 
a closer personal contact with the dealer. 

“After gaining the friendship of an in- 
dividual who controls the routing of ship- 
ments,” says the booklet, “keep before 
him by making occasional calls, telephon- 
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Which wins the business? 


ing him of some shipment that has just 
arrived, or writing him a short letter call- 
ing his attention to some unusual service 
which we have rendered. Make it a prac- 
tice to write two or three personal letters 
each day.” 

Superintendent Hines has requested 
the offices under his supervision to send 
him copies of any letters written in pursu- 
ance of such a policy, regardless of the 


* * * 


EXPRESS “DAY at LOS 


the guest of honor and principal 

speaker at a noon-day luncheon held 
by the Los Angeles Transportation Club 
on August 17th. It was ““American Rail- 
way Express” day for the Club, as the 
many A. R. E. banners that decorated the 
Alexandria Hotel Ball Room might have 
indicated. 

T. A. Woods, our general agent at Los 
Angeles, was chairman and as toastmaster 
made for himself an enviable reputation, 
almost rivaling the inimitable veteran 
Chauncey Depew. During the luncheon 
several numbers were rendered by pro- 
fessional talent from the studios of the 
Southern California Music Company un- 
der the direction of A. C. Thompson, 
Traffic Manager of that concern and well 
known in Los Angeles as a sponsor of high 
class entertainment. 

With well chosen words Mr. Woods 
introduced President Cowie and _ the 
speaker of the day addressed the Club on 
“The American Way in Transportation.” 
Mr. Cowie’s national reputation as an 
interesting, forceful speaker had drawn a 
large audience and his clean-cut statement 
of facts, clearness of vision and humorous 
digressions made his talk enjoyable to 
all. Judging from the favorable comment 
from the members of the Club, Chairman 
I. M. Leake of the Program Committee 


Dine wee R. E. M. Cowie was 


was right when he stated on the notice of 
the meeting that it would be “The Event 


of the Year.” 


There were several American Railway 
Express officials present as guests of the 


Club; also several railroad officials and 
various prominent business men of Los 
Angeles. 


* * * 


Torrid Weather Didn’t Matter 
On September 7th the thermometer in 
Gadsden, Ala., registered 107 degrees, a 
fact that the force of Agent J. I. Tubbs, 
could not forget. It was the hottest day 


of the year, but it did not prevent Driver 
Graham Thornton from delivering 80 
shipments to 31 local consignees, from 
1:30 to 3:00 p.m. that day. Despite the 


- of many indications that there’s to be a 
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subject; also copies of any letters received 
in reply. * 
Incidentally, such a request is just one 


real ‘follow through” in the Southern 
Illinois Division’s efforts to. secure 


more business. 
* * ** 


An Acrostic that Means Something 


“T have never before submitted any- 
thing to the MESSENGER,” writes Agent 
E. A. Fried, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
“though I read it from cover to cover 
every month. At this time, however, 
when the Company is concentrating in the — 
solicitation of traffic, I thought perhaps 
that a slogan adopted at this office might — 
be of interest. It is as follows: 


N — ow $ 
i — very es 
Wise ay #3 
B —uild eal 
Ue _ 
S — ervice * 
ln 
N — ew 4 
E — xpress _ 
S — hipments i 


= 


S — ecured.”’ 


heat, Driver Thornton declared that the 
merchants had to have their shipmentsand 
he saw to it that it was done, so far as i 


business entrusted to him was concerned. 
4 ee 


A Bargain P 
Auto Demonstrator (who had been try- 

ing for three hours to sell the car): “Now 
I will throw in the clutch.” 4 
Uncle Eben: “I'll take her then. 7 
knew if I held off long enough ye’d give ~ 
me something to boot, b’gosh!”’—Patton’s ~ 
Monthly. a 


A busy hour in the On-Hand — 
delivery office in our f 
Los Angeles building on San 
Pedro Street opened up less 
than a year ago ut 
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HESAPEAKE Bay has always been 

the greatest natural oyster produc- 

ing area in the world. From the 
latest statistics it is shown that Maryland 
leads with an output of over 4,500,000 
bushels of oysters annually. Virginia is 
second with approximately 4,000,000 
bushels, this also being in the Chesapeake 
Bay district, making a total of 8,500,000 
bushels annually for that section. New 
Jersey has the third largest production 
with about 3,750,000 bushels a year, fol- 
lowed in order by the states of Connecti- 
cut and New York. Louisiana’s produc- 
tion, according to Government statistics, 
is sixth, with more than a million bushels. 

With all of its manifold merits, the 
oyster has never fully come into its own, 
partly because until recent years the 
people of the interior have not been able 
to get it at its best and also because it has 
been the victim of prejudice. The indus- 
try has also suffered from reports of 
pollution, which in most cases have been 
unfounded. Because it has been such an 
important express traffic, I take this 
opportunity of pointing out some of the 
wholesome and delectable qualities of 
the oyster as food. 

The oyster is a clean feeder. It secures 
its food from the waters of bays, rivers 
and sounds; it feeds on small particles 
suspended in the water, conspicuous 
among which by reason of their beauty 
under the microscope, are minute plants 
called diatoms, covered with ornately 
sculptured transparent shells of quartz. 
These and other food particles are carried 
by the currents dropping to the bottom in 
a gentle drizzle and eventually accumu- 
lating in considerable deposits. 

Each oyster has part of its surfaces cov- 
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By F. A. VAN DENBERGH 
Superintendent, Baltimore 
Division 


again to the outside, while the food 
strained from it passes in a constant 
stream into the mouth. 

So industrious is the oyster and so scat- 
tered is its food that to get its daily meal 
it filters between twenty-five and thirty- 
five quarts of water, making useful to 
man a wealth of microscopic material, 
which otherwise would be lost. 

If food be abundantand the bedsnot too 
crowded, the oyster becomes fat, luscious 
and tender. In this condition, it is one 
of the most inviting of foods and one of 
the most digestible, nutritious and whole- 
some, and its composition is of such char- 
acter as to make it more nearly self-suffi- 
cient as a diet than most foods. In this 
respect, it resembles milk and needs but 
the ordinary ingredients used in cooking 
starches and fats to give it balance. It is 
remarkable among ordinary food sub- 
stances in its high proportion of glycogen, 
a substance resembling starch, but more 
readily and easily assimilated, and unlike 


Icing shucked oysters for shipment by express under ice 


ered by innumerable microscopic vi- 
brating fleshy bristles, each feeble in itself 
but beating in unison, producing currents 
strong enough to carry the food particles 
into the gaping shell. Here the water 
passes through the gills, which are beauti- 
fully constructed, delicate sieves and then 


starch, wholly digestible even when un- 
cooked. 

In addition to their food value, oysters 
are of especial interest because of their 
iodine content. Investigation made by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
reveals that oysters contain about two 
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hundred times as much iodine as milk, 
beef and similar foods. This is worthy of 
particular note in view of the widespread 
prominence given in recent years by the 
medical profession regarding the necessity 
of iodine in food, if goiter is to be pre- 
vented. This affliction has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the Middle West, and it 
has been shown that where there has been a 
sufficiency of iodine in the food, as in the 
oyster, there is an entire absence of goiter. 


Eaten raw, the oyster, like most other 
uncooked foods, may carry disease if 
taken from polluted waters. A few such 
cases have been given great prominence, 
and to a considerable extent the oyster 
has fallen in public esteem; but although 
this has unnecessarily deterred many per- 
sons from using an excellent food, it has 
not been without good result. 


The United States and many State and 
Municipal Governments have awakened 
to the advisability of supervision and in- 
spection, and there is now exercised a close 
scrutiny of the sources of oysters which 
are brought to market or shipped from 
state to state and of the methods of han- 
dling and transporting them. It cangbe 


Shucking oysters in a big Baltimore house 


said that oysters today are more sanitary 
and better than ever and that there is, at 
least, as sufficient a guarantee of their 
wholesomeness as there is of milk, straw- 
berries, lettuce, celery and other foods not 
usually cooked for consumption. If the 
oysters be cooked, there is a double guar- 
antee. 


In the coast States where oysters are so 
plentiful, they are eaten in great quanti- 
ties. Baltimore City, being so advan- 
tageously located as a great distributing 
point for oysters, consumes, it is esti- 
mated, three thousand gallons of oysters 
daily, in a season. In the State of Mary- 
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Our oyster platform at Cambridge, Md. 


land, for instance, the Conservation 
Commissioner, in co-operation with the 
State Department of Health, undertakes 
to see that the waters are kept free from 
pollution. This, of course, not only 
covers the waters of the bay, but is 
carried to the packing houses, which are 
under bacteriological survey. 


The Baltimore shippers prophesy a 
prosperous season. It is estimated that 
due to the falling off at the end of last 
season, the crop this year will be larger 
and possibly of a better quality than was 
the last crop. The oyster dealers have 
spent considerable money in sending 
literature to the various oyster consuming 


points to offset the unfounded charges. 


made last year, and a complete sanitary 
survey has been made of the entire Chesa- 
peake Bay district. 


Where there was even the slightest evi- 
dence of pollution, a restricted district has 
been created wherein no oyster dredging 
has been permitted and the patrol boats 
of the State Commission see that this 
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rule is enforced. There are five such dis- 
tricts, the remainder of the bay being 
entirely clean. 

As was the case with many of our other 
natural resources, the original settlers 
and those who followed them for a num- 
ber of years, thought that the oyster 
beds as they found them were inexhaust- 
ible, and for many years great extrava- 
gances and waste prevailed in the oyster 
industry as it was conducted at that time. 
Millions and millions of bushels of oysters 
were removed from the beds and no 
means taken to provide for the necessary 
growing surface which must be furnished 
if the young oyster is to grow. 


When the young oyster is hatched from 
its egg, it swims about for a period of 
about ten days and about that time its 
shell begins to form. Then the small 
oyster settles to the bottom seeking for 
some surface to which to attach itself 
and there remains fixed for the remainder 
of its life. If such a surface is not found, 
the oyster is unable to grow and conse- 
quently perishes. It can, therefore, be 
readily appreciated that when the oyster- 
men in previous years kept on taking the 
oyster from the natural beds and made no 
provision for the new oysters, there was 
bound to be.a scarcity of oysters. 


In the past few years, the Government 
and the States have awakened to this 
fact, and now it has become a fixed policy 
to restore to the beds a sufficient number 
of oyster shells to create this clinging sur- 
face for the new crop, so that it might be 
said that oysters are at present farmed 
similar to any other crop. 


* * ¥* 
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Loading oysters at Crisfield 


In order to assist in this propagation of 
further crops, the Conservation Commis- 
sion has planted this past summer about 
250,000 bushels of oyster shells, and the 
private growers about 25,000 bushels of 
seed oysters, all of which serves to show 
that the oyster industry is anything but 
a waning one. In fact, the very latest 
estimate of the area of the oyster beds in 
Maryland waters is about 200,000: acres. 

If every person could go with us through 
the various Baltimore oyster packing 
houses, as we do from time to time, and 
note therein the immaculate condition in 
which these plants are kept, the spotless 
garb in which the workers are clothed, the 
sanitary precautions taken to keep every- 
thing pure, and then follow the workings 
of the triple inspection on the part of the 
Federal Government, the State and last 
but not least the municipal government, 
I am sure every one would feel as I do— 
that there is no more pure and wholesome 
food in the wide, wide world than the 
Baltimore oyster. 


LOUISIANA’S OYSTER INDUSTRY 


of its oyster industry and it has 
become a substantial express traffic. 
Houma, Morgan City and Berwick, La., 
are the principal oyster shipping points. 
According to E. C. Berry, superintendent 
of our Louisiana Division at Shreveport, 
“the oyster industry 
is to the express busi- 
ness a very valuable 
industry and it has 
been built up along this 
Gulf Coast through 
our efforts during the ==" 
last thirty years. We, 
therefore, feel very 
closely related to it 
and work very closely 
with these shippers.” 
From Houma alone 
44,210 separate ship- 
ments of oysters were 
forwarded during the 
heavy shipping months 
this year, despite the 
agitation elsewhere in 


[sis e has always been proud 


An oyster shop at 
Berwick, La. 


the industry. A statement prepared by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Houma 
contains an interesting description of the 
shipping of oysters from that point by 
our service. | 

‘fA glimpse of the shipping platform of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany’s office at Houma in the early morn- 
ing during any of the ‘R’ months,” it says, 
“would be enlightening to the layman 
who has never seen shipments of this 
kind handled at large points. Hours be- 
fore dawn, each of the ten packing plants 
in Houma is ablaze with light as 
forces of men prepare the packages 
for shipment, counting the oysters 
as ordered or billed, seal and ice the 
packages and load them in trucks 
for cartage to the station. 

“At the express depot each order 
is checked in and carried and packed 
into the waiting express car and at 
7:15 each morning from 750,000 to - 
1,000,000 oysters are on their way 
from Houma toappease the appetite - 
of that great army of oyster eaters 
throughout the country.” 3 
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OME time ago the writer chanced to 

read in the New York Times a tabu- 

lation of motor vehicle accidents 
vhich occurred in one of our larger East- 
rn States during 1924, classified according 
o the nature of their causes. Since the 
\merican Railway Express Company 
yperates so many vehicles, both motor and 
lorse-drawn, and since so many of the 
VIESSENGER’S readers are, therefore, in- 
erested in the matter of safety first on 
he highway, the classification is briefly 
ummarized in these columns. 


Out of a total of 20,781 street accidents, 
228 were caused by “‘inattention.”” That 
s to say, one of the two drivers involved, 
possibly both, were not on the alert 
ind consequently did the “‘wrong thing”’ 
vhen faced by an emergency. In 3,566 
ases there was “‘failure to grant right of 
vay,’ which seems inexcusable, but there 
ire the figures. Skidding caused 1,786 
wcidents, and, while it seems incredible, 
,169 accidents would not have occurred if 
omebody had not been driving on the 
vrong side of the road. 


Other causes, all of interest to the con- 
cientious driver, were as follows: Care- 
ess backing, 653 cases; inexperienced 
lriving, 626; failure to signal a turn or a 
top, 615; following too close, 466; fast 
lriving, 405; intoxication of drivers, 289; 
utting in (sheer wantonness), 262; run- 
iway cars, 131; confusion (crossed mental 
vires), 122; cutting corners, 117; passing 
yn the wrong side, 57; passing on a curve, 
16; passing a standing trolley car, 14; 
ind so on. 

Of all these various causes, perhaps the 
nost important at this particular time, 
10ow that winter with its icy streets is 
ipproaching, is the one which we have 
emphasized by italics — skidding. It 
vill be noted that this type of accident 
-omprised over eight and a half per cent 
of the total, and it is safe to assume that 


The Careless Individual Never 


Foresees the Consequences 


When a certain messenger threw a ship- 
ment from his car as the train rolled into 
the station, he may have realized that his 
carelessness was apt to result in a damaged 
package. But there were three things 
that he did not realize—first, that his 
thoughtless act was to maim a woman for 
life; second, that the American Railway. 
Express Company was going to be a loser 
by $12,000; and third, that an item in the 
New York papers describing the incident 
Was going to give many people the impres- 
sion, however erroneous it might be, that 
express matter is tossed from moving trains 
instead of handled with care. 


And so it goes with accidents. The per- 
petrator of the careless act never foresees 
its possible consequences until it is too late. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THE DAN- 
GERS LURKING IN WET AND ICY 
PAVEMENTS 


Wet and slippery streets 
will soon be here 


a majority of the instances of skidding 
occurred during the months when we have 
our most severe weather. 


The Old Office Stove 


Speaking of seasonal accidents, we are 
also reminded of fire casualty. Because 
many of our offices, begin to think about 


The office stove needs attention before 
starting it into action during cold weather 


putting up their stoves about this time of 
year, fire prevention has always been a 
timely subject in the express business 
for the month of October. 


Before starting up the old office stove. 
it is well to take a look at the chimneys, 
flues and pipes to see that they are free 
from soot and not in contact with any- 


Se 


thing that may start a spark and lead to 
a fire. Inflammable and combustible 
shipments should, of course, be kept away 
from stoves and steam pipes. The same 
precautions a man takes in his own home 
would do well for his office. 

It is not necessary to go into further 
detail about this matter which has been 
discussed so often, but we should like to 
quote a few figures issued by the National 
Board of Underwriters for a recent year. 
Of the more than a half billion dollars in 
fire losses throughout the nation, 4.58 per 
cent were caused by defective chimneys 
and flues; 4.11 per cent by stoves and fur- 
naces, and 1 per cent by hot ashes. As a 
matter of fact, next ‘to “matches and 
smoking,” which caused 6.36 per cent of 
the total fire losses, the leading hazards 
were the first two mentioned. 

* * * 


From the Center of Fashion 


GENT A. J. Hinds at Anniston, Ala., 

has frequently suggested to depart- 
ment store managers among his patrons 
that it would be good business to mention 
in their advertisements of special sales 
that the goods had just arrived by our 
service, when such was the case. Last 
month, the advertising manager of the 
Pizitz Department Store, one of the larg- 
est in town, published a statement in the 
house ‘“‘ad”’ that the bulk of a stock just 
received “From Fifth Avenue” had ar- 
rived by American Railway Express and, 
therefore, had come as swiftly as possible 
from the center of Fashion. 
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A Record and a Promise of More to Come 
[| Sssssfecion every employee will note with considerable 


satisfaction that only 33,638 claims were presented dur- 

ing the month of August. We say “only” advisedly, for 
it is the lowest monthly total in the history of the Company. 
The nearest approach to it was in April last year, when the total 
was 33,703. At the same time, the August ratio of claims to 
1,000 shipments was 2.21, which was bettered only once before— 
during last November, when the ratio was 2.09. 

While these latest figures indicate further progress in claim 
prevention, they also make it apparent that we must “keep 
everlastingly at it’”’ to hold to our new record and not slip back. 
It is not without the range of possibility that we can make still 
further improvement, even to the extent of breaking below the 
30,000 line. To accomplish that, every employee must help. 
Every shipment is important; every step in handling it should be 
carried on with the determination to make it a clean, swift and 
perfect shipping transaction. 

Each claim avoided is a step in the direction of better service. 
And that constantly enhances the reputation of the Company 
and increases the confidence of the public in relying upon us to 
supply more of their daily transportation needs. 


* * * 


Is There Really a “Rush Season” for Trunks ? 


“I have been interested to read the editorial in the August 
issue of the MesseNGER on ‘The “Rush Season” in 
Trunks,’”? wrote Vice-President William G. Smith. “The 
article and its title are appropriate; however, the appropriate- 
ness is not restricted to the conventional ‘summer resort’ regions 
of the North.” 

Last fall when the Company specialized throughout the 
country in the solicitation of baggage shipments, Superintendent 
Walter Buckner said, “Our middle name is Trunks.” It is 
even more so now, says Vice-President Smith. 

_ At Miami, Florida, our baggage traffic reached such propor- 
tions in July that it overtaxed our spacious on-hand storage 
accommodations at the city office, and it was necessary to open 
an auxiliary on-hand room in the old garage building left vacant 
when Miami’s new garage was completed last year. During 
the last week of July General Agent C. H. Cook reported that 
there were 500 pieces of baggage being held on hand in these 
auxiliary quarters, principally trunks. 

In view of such a heavy baggage traffic in the South, Vice- 
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President Smith is right when he says this movement is noi 
restricted to the “summer resort” regions of the North. More. 
over, since the traffic is heavy both summer and winter in the 
South, perhaps there’s no such thing as a “rush season.” 


* * * 


Picked Up in Passing ; 


The Santa Fe Railroad magazine recently filled six pages with 
names of employees who had been successful in soliciting busi. 
ness for that company, all of which goes to show what an organ: 
ization can do when it makes up its mind to concentrate on 4 
given purpose. 

* * * 


Our office at Brunswick, Ga., a town of more than 15,000 
people, has had only one accident in the last three years. That's 
a creditable record, though there may be other A. R. E. offices 
in cities as large or larger that can point to a record equally as 
good. 


* * * 


Governor Smith of New York has decided that Mzke and Ike 
not only look alike, but that they also eat too much. Sohe 
has sent his two bear cubs, whose trip via our service was de- 
scribed in the June MESSENGER, to Bronx Zoo in New York City, 
where their appetites can be more easily catered to. 


* * * 


Agent L. K. Wiland at York, Pa., has handled some “big 
ones”’ recently, which is not surprising in view of the fact it is 
quite an industrial town. Besides, all of them were shipped to 
meet some special emergency. He noted, for instance, a piece 
of granite weighing 1,500 pounds; 13 crates of wood products, 
weight 2,080 pounds; 60 rolls of paper totaling some 9,000 
pounds and two shipments of marble, crated, amounting to 
4,435 pounds in one case and 4,125 pounds in the other. 


What’s on Your Mind ? 


Dere Fellas: 


Whots on yore mind? 
Or due u use it since th 
officers of th law direct 
hr. every move? Mind 
is 9/10 of th days strug- 
gle. As amanthinketh 
so is he, so 2 speek. Of 
corse that dont go when 
u r ful of th modern 
ilnatured alka hall & 
think yore a million- 
aire. Whot a whale of 
a diference a few scents 
mak. 

Wel that has nuthin 
2 due with hr daily doz 
& ob sidestaf yy put 
that kind of oil in yore machinery th only time yore mind will 
work is when u dream & it wil b as ful of cob webs as a present 
day brewery. If Tommy Edison hadnt used his mind he wood 
be usin a pick & shovel & if we dont use hrs. we mite be due in 
ditto. The mole had eyes but as he has never used em he has 
lost em & if we dont use hr minds we mite lose em 2. If sum of us 
dont use hr. heds & move up a little sum 1 is apt 2 get tramped 2 
deth at the bottom of th ladder. Its long figurin, knot long figures, 
that puts a man hed & sholders abov th mob. So fellas lets 
think enuf 2 b a little better off than Tom, Dick & Harry 

Remember th county dont generally hav 2 feed a man that has 
used his mind. 


E LIGHTS TROW fy INCH TOO FAR, 
‘ soee TAIL LIGHT. ISN'T. THE RITE SHADE 
> | oF RED, YORE TREAD 1S DE RONG DESICH, 
Ouse HAVE HALITOSIS & tM ONTO 
YORE SCENT, ETC. & SO ON 


X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. = ff 


Pitienke 
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Wreat GXPRESSMEN ARE Doinc Here and [ HERE 


Driver Wins Commendation 
Te Golden Arrow Hosiery Mills 


of Nashville, Tenn., which forward 

from twenty-five to fifty shipments 
daily, have patronized express service 
almost exclusively during the past three 
or four years. ‘There’s a reason—the 
efficiency, courtesy and personal solicita- 
tion of Routeman H. T. Judd, on whose 
route the mills are located. ‘This we 
gather from a letter which the shipper, 
without Mr. Judd’s knowledge, wrote to 
General Agent W. M. Smith. 


Messenger Saves New-Born Pigs 


Once more Ellis Parker Butler’s “Pigs 
Is Pigs’ has been recalled. Recently a 
sow unloaded one night at Douglas, 
Ariz., gave birth to eight pigs. The 
mother confined in her crate, would prob- 
ably have smothered her offspring had it 
not been that Messenger B. E. Brooks 
happened to be sleeping in the depot that 
night. We say “sleeping,” though it 
turned out that he slept only a couple of 
hours. 

Acting as “‘attending physician,” Mes- 
senger Brooks took the pigs from the 
crate, and the next morning the mother 
was taken to a feed yard and also removed 
from the crate. The consignee, who lived 
in the country, was advised of the situa- 
tion by long distance phone. Needless to 
say, he was pleased to find the sow and 
pigs doing well when he came for the 
shipment. 


* * * 


Telling About Extension of 
: Delivery Limits 


When the Company’s delivery limits 
were recently extended at Grand Island, 
Nebr., Agent W. W. Wilson was quick to 
appreciate the news value in such an im- 
provement of service. 

An announcement offered by him to the 
local Independent was published in full. 
Agent Wilson also announced the arrival 
of two new motor trucks and stated that 
the Grand Island express vehicle depart- 
ment would soon be completely motorized. 


* x * 


Transfer Clerk Wagers and Wins 
| a New Fall Hat 


_B. V. Cummins, Transfer Clerk at 
Petersburg, Va., which is in the Blue 
Ridge Division, is sporting a new fall 
“John B. Stetson” as the result of a 
ucky wager with Messenger H. H. Norris 
of the Cape Fear Division. The latter bet 
Cummins that the Blue Ridge Division 
would not repeat its victory of the First 
Quarter of the Prize Division Contest 


and win the banner again. His system 


must have been wrong, however, for the 
Blue Ridge Division did win in the Second 
Quarter. 


Messenger Norris (right) pays his wager of a hat 
to Mr. Cummins, and with a smile indicates that 
he’s a good loser 


The spirit of rivalry is very keen be- 
tween the Blue Ridge Division and the 
Cape Fear express people, according to 
D. H. Eades, Chief Clerk at Petersburg, 
who also predicts that the Blue Ridge 


Intelligent Solicitation 


Agent E. L. Robertson at Marietta, 
Ga., recently encountered a_ produce 
dealer of his city who made a business of 
buying chickens and eggs and hauling 
them to Atlanta for sale. This dealer 
combed the immediate vicinity of Mari- 
etta, but was not able to get enough to 
supply his customers. 

On the advice of Mr. Robertson, the 
dealer took a trip to Winchester, Tenn., 
and arranged with a produce concern to 
ship to him at Marietta so that he could 
supply his trade. Asa result, almost daily 
C. O. D. shipments of poultry came to this 
Marietta dealer by our service, swelling 
the local inbound business and at the same 
time helping the dealer solve his problem. 
Mr. Robertson co-operated by returning 
the; moneyeoiaG..O. Dy secollected*the 
same day as received and returning the 
empty coops on the first available train. 

Asking the Winchester produce con- 
cern if our service was satisfactory, Mr. 
Robertson was informed that they had 
never received better service from any 
point and that it was 100 per cent in every 
respect, both in returning money and 
coops. This Superintendent H. M. Smith 
of Atlanta, says is real “‘intelligent solici- 
tation.” 

* * * 


Another for Omaha 


Our vehicle department at Omaha, 
Nebr., was very highly complimented by 
the local branch of the International Har- 


H. T. Judd, recently commended by a shipper on his route 


Division will bring home the banner once 
more in the Third Quarter. Incidentally, 
therein lies an opportunity for Messenger 
Norris to take Mr. Eades at his word and 
win or lose another hat. 


vester Company because of the excellent 
service it rendered during the last harvest 
season. That’s bringing home the bacon, 
Omaha. Or perhaps we might say, bring- 
ing in the sheaves. 
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A Train Load of Monthly 


Magazines 


HE printing of monthly magazines 
in ‘‘out-of-town” plants has come 
to be quite a practice of large pub- 
lishing houses and our service is particu- 
larly helpful in accomplishing national 
distribution of each issue. The Macfad- 
den Publications of New York City, for 
instance, prints its big collection of popu- 
lar magazines at Dunellen, N. J., on the 
New Jersey Central and the bulk of for- 
warding of various monthlies to dealers is 
carried on with the aid of A. R. E. service. 
One day last month the business 
amounted to 138,000 pounds, requiring 
an entire train of six express cars, which 
was dispatched to Communipaw 
Terminal in Jersey City, there 
to be made component parts of 
the regular evening exclusive ex- 
press trains. No less than nine 
different magazines were included 
in the traffic, which was com- 
posed of 5,000 packages addressed 
tocitiesinevery state of the Union. 
The movement of the business was 
under the direction of C. A. Rau, super- 
visor of transportation, connected with 
the office of General Manager of Trans- 
portation W. H. Dodd, in New York City. 
Incidentally, Mr. Rau is son of one of our 
veterans, C. A. Rau, agent of the No 
Mark department at the Erie Terminal, 
Jersey City. 


* * * 


A Goat for Kansas’ Wheat Queen 


When Miss Vada Watson of Turon, 
Kans., who was elected Wheat Queen 
of that state, recently visited Dodge City, 
Kans., known as the Wheat Buckle of the 
Wheat Belt, she was presented with a 
fine natural hornless pure bred Nubian 
goat. The donor was the Great Southwest 
Milk Goat Club. 

After Miss Watson left Dodge City to 
finish her tour that she was making 
through Western Kansas, the doe was 


An express special from Dunellen, N. J., to Jersey City, handling one day’s 
output of monthly magazines issued by a prominent publishing house 
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IN THEC;LOW oF TRAFFIC 


shipped by express to her home in Turon, 
being forwarded under the personal super- 
vision of Cashier E. D. Day. 


* * * 


Cucumbers Galore 


According to F. G. Dralle, Chief Clerk 
to Superintendent J. M. Crawford of the 
Southern Missouri Division, seventy- 
seven carloads of cucumbers moved by 
express during the 1925 season from the 
following Arkansas points—De Queen, 
Dierks, Gillham, Grannis and Horatio. 
There were also thirty thousand l.c.l. 
shipments, an equivalent of two and a half 


The Nubian milk doe presented to Kansas’ Wheat 
Queen and shipped by express 


carloads, forwarded daily. An analysis of 
waybills for June 29th showed that the 
trafic was consigned to seventeen differ- 
ent states (see picture on page 11). 

* * * 


The Star-Telegram of Fort Worth, Tex., 
recently made a very unique shipment. 
A representative of that newspaper, which 
has one of the largest circulations in the 
South, went to Weatherford, Tex., on 
August 20th and purchased a number of 
the choice watermelons for which that 
place is famous. 

These were then forwarded by express 
to various prominent men throughout the 
country, including one addressed to Presi- 


KANSAS @p 
= BEST WHEAY 
BEST GIRLS. 


dent Calvin Coolidge at Swampscott, 
Mass. - 

Altogether over-a hundred and fifty” 
melons were shipped, and the recipients 
were representatives of many walks of 
life, ranging from Arthur Brisbane, fa- 
mous journalist, to Christy Mathewson, 
one of baseball’s most popular figures. 

+ * * 


Some Tomato Plants 


By Route Agent J. A. Hoban, ‘a 
Cincinnati, O. p | 


4 


Can you imagine 13,878,000 tomato. 
plants? That was the approximate nua 
ber received by express from May 13th 
to June 23rd, 1925, at four Indiana offices 
—Curtisville, Elwood, Frankton and 
Windfall. There were in 
all 6,939 crates, ‘ech a 


Ze 000 plants each an 
carrying total charges 
$5,577.40. Of these 5,051. 
were handled at Elwood, 
1,500 at Windfall, 303 at 
Frankton and 85 at Cur 
ville. 

In the section where these offices are. 
located there are a number of canneries, 
which set out their own plants each year, 
but during the 1925 season there was 4 
heavy frost that killed all of the home 
grown plants. It was necessary to go 
to distant points for a supply and natu- 
rally express service was a vital factor. 
The plants were ordered from points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri and New 
Jersey, so ‘that a good many of our people 
will recall this particular traffic. 4 

With one exception (and that was on a 
shipment originating on other lines and 
delayed before it was turned over to the 
A. R. E.) the entire movement was han- 
dled without complaint. This, indeed, 
speaks well for our service, though we 
should share the credit with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on whose Richmond 


division the ‘ont offices mentioned are 
by using our service, 


located. 


Thus, 


+ 


stober 1925 


d adopting this unique way of meeting 

e situation, the growers were saved from 

serious loss and the output from these 

oducing fields kept almost up to normal. 
* ok 


A Proper Diversion 
When Agent E. Gearing of Litchfield, 
., goes after business, he gets it by the 
gon load. At least that was true when 
recently solicited two lot shipments of 
ndy and succeeded in having the ship- 


THEY PAID THE 


HE tradition that the American 

Railway Express Company never 

ceases to follow criminals until they 
e punished is well exemplified in the 
sent electrocution of two men at Belle- 
ate, Pa. These men had murdered an 
press messenger about a year ago. 
umediately upon the commission of the 
me, the Company put forth all its 
orts to bring the criminals to justice 
d pressed their prosecution, as in all 
ses, to an ultimate conclusion. 
Important as it is to protect the prop- 
ty entrusted to our care by our patrons, 
e Company feels a double responsibility 

not only placing every safeguard 

ound the lives of our men from banditry, 
t also in bringing deserved and prompt 
mishment to offenders. 
These two men paying the penalty: for 
eir crime in the electric chair at the 
estern Pennsylvania State Prison will 
t as a warning against similar lawless- 
ss on the part of others. Expressmen 
our trains and in our other activities 
e picked for their trustworthiness and 
lelity. Behind them working for their 
fety is every mechanical ingenuity 
lich so far has been devised for protec- 
m. Beyond this, is a staff of skilled 
ecial agents, whose record has accom- 
ished much in awing and driving away 
ym our business the interference of the 
eat army of lawless men now operating 
this country. 
In the past, organized bands of ma- 
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per divert them from motor truck trans- 
portation to express. 


** * *k 


Work—Don’t Worry 


The hardest work you ever do 
Is worrying about it; 

What makes an hour resemble two 
Is worrying about it; 

The time goes mighty slowly when 
You sit and sigh and sigh again, 


* * * 


TWO PUT TO DEATH 
FOR EXPRESS MURDER 


Bellefonte, Pa., Sept. 21.- 21.—Michael 
Bassi and Tony Pessi died in the 
electric chair at the, Western Penn- 
sylvania State Prison: here today for 
the murder of Garman, an.zexpress 
Rambie ¢ on: October 11; 1924; -in 

mbria County. 

Bassi walked with firm step fsém 
his cell to the.death chamber. He 
was strapped ‘to the chair at‘7.08 
‘and pronounced dead shortly. after-} 
_ward, Pessi' was electrocuted at 
7.17. He ‘shared the calmness, ‘of 
his companion. and walked to his 
death with no.dutward evidence: off 
fear; 

Garntan was killed. when.. Bassi 
‘and. Pessi, in company with  fiye| 
others, held up ‘his train on the 
Cambria and Indiana Railroad: and 
escaped with $33,000, the payroll 
of the Evensburg Coal Company. 


rauders who have escaped justice for other 
crimes have met speedy capture and pun- 
ishment the moment they turned their 
hands against the Company. Our history 
is full of records of brave men who have 
thwarted hold-ups, who have outwitted 
thieves and who have valiantly protected 
themselves and their shipments. Few, 
relatively, are the cases where the crim- 
inals have been successful. One thing is 
sure, the Company will leave no stone un- 
turned to protect its men and it will never 
depart from its old tradition of pursuing 
malefactors until they are brought to 
justice. 
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And think of work ahead, and then 
Keep worrying about it. 


Just buckle up and buckle in— 
Quit worrying about it. 
By work, not worry, you will win— 
Quit worrying about it. 
A task is easy, once begun; 
It has its labor and its fun; 
So grab ahold and do it, son— 
Quit worrying about it. 
—Partners. 


PENALTY 


Different Kinds of Oil 


The appeal of a tactful and courteous 
letter, it has been said, is sometimes as oil 
on troubled waters. However, even with 
good intent it is not always easy for a cor- 
respondent to say just what he means. 
So it was with a letter received by the 
credit manager of a Providence (R. I.) 
concern. The appeal was there, but it 
was probably as oil on the fire instead of 
oil on troubled waters, and crude oil at 
that. The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Credit: 

I got your letter about what I owed you. 
No be pachunt. I ain’t forget you. If 
this was judgement day and you wuz no 
more prepaid to meet your Maker as I am 
to meet your account, you sure would 
have to go to Hel. 

Trusting you will do this, 

; (Signed) 
* 


* * 


Changes in Mohawk Division 


Effective August 11th, John J. Con- 
nolly, formerly Route Agent in the Mo- 
hawk Division, was appointed Agent, 
Schenectady, N. Y., succeeding W. A. 
Dodge, who retired at his own request. 

Effective same date, J. C. Pollock, 
Agent, Herkimer, was appointed Route 
Agent in charge of offices on the Adiron- 
dack Division of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Malone. H. C. 
Bowen, formerly clerk at Herkimer, N..Y., 
succeeded ‘Mr. Pollock as Agent. 


Kansas City Southern train. No. 2 carrying seven solid cars of cucumbers from Arkansas points. 


The picture was taken at Joplin, Mo. 
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(foon fELLOWSHIP 


GET-TOGETHERS of the AMERICAN RAILWAY “FAMILY” 
SYSTEM 


B. ROBERTS, Age: t, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
»September Ist, to enter 
business in Miami, Fla. Mr. Roberts 
first entered the service of the Southern 
Express Company at Columbus, Ga., 
December, 1906, as a deliveryman and has 
held various positions since that time. 
He came to Atlanta as Depot Agent in 
May, 1920, and was appointed Agent 
in January, 1921. He has been suc- 
ceeded by S. F. Pitcher of the local 
office. 

The evening of August 
28th Mr. Roberts was ten- 
dered a banquet in the An- 
sley Hotel. The usual after- 
dinner speeches were omit- 
ted and Mr. Roberts was 
very perplexed to find him- 
self the defendant in a de- 
meanor case before the “‘Dis- 
trict Court’? having express 
jurisdiction, presided over 
by the ‘Honorable Judge” 
D. M. Smith. He was in- 
dicted by a Grand Jury, ar- 
raigned before~+the Judge 
and tried by a jury of his 
peers. He was found guilty 
of being a good man, a good 
expressman, a good neigh- 
bor, a good friend and a 
good scout, and sen- 
tenced to serve the re- 
maining years of his life 
in an Express Office. 

Immediately after 
sentence had been 
passed, a motion for a 
new trial was heard, and granted on the 
grounds that the defendant should leave, 
with the “Court,” in order to insure his 
appearance for later trial, his good will, 
love and affection, together with his per- 
manent address. 

In trying Mr. Roberts, the “district 
attorney” had thirteen witnesses to take 
the stand. These men had been closely 
allied with the defendant in a common 


thas? mB iy he Fae 2 


Binge - 


resigned F{ERE and THERE THROUGHOUT 


Those who attended the picnic of the District Right Way Club No. ihe 


the 


cause: that is, ‘“The betterment of the 
Express Service in the City of Atlanta.” 
Some of them had known the defendant 
since the beginning of his express career, 
and all of them since his appointment as 
Agent at Atlanta. 

In passing sentence, Judge Smith paid 
a wonderful tribute to the prisoner, and 
even the ‘‘district attorney” responsible 


A pair of trou- 
sers was the basis 
of contention ina 
Tug of War that 
featured Cincin- 
nati’s annual 
outing. (See ttem) 


for his conviction, in his argument before 
the jury, had nothing but words of praise 
for the defendant, and sorrow for his 
departure. 

The trial was more or less a scream 
throughout, bringing forth quite a few 
incidents setting forth the characteristics 
of Mr. Roberts, both business and social. 
The publicity of quite a few affairs which 
had heretofore been surrounded by se- 


t* 


es. 


santirsasiclhe. 
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crecy elicited much merriment 
from those who knew him best 
The “defendant” was given at 
opportunity to say something for himsel 
before sentence was passed, and during hii 
speech it would not have been impossible 
to observe the precipitation of moistur 
’neath the eyes of hardened expressmen 
Before his departure Mr. Roberts wa 
presented with a diamond stickpin by 
the employees of the Atlanta office. 


Southern Indiana’s Outing 


The fourth meeting to be held by th 
Southern Indiana District Right Way 
Club No. 1 was a basket picnic, at River 
side Park, Logansport. There were mor 
than a hundred express people present 
including members of the Indianapolis 
Crawfordsville, La Fayette, Frankfort 
Kokomo, Lebanon, Wabash, Anderson 
Muncie, Marion, Wina 
mac, Tipton, Noblesvill 
and Peru offices. 

At noontime the table 
were loaded with frie 
chicken and other Hoosie 
delicacies, and after lunch 
eon had been served th 
assembly listened to a 
address by Judge E. ¢ 
Arthur of the Cass Cour 
ty Circuit Court. 

A baseball game be 
tween Logansport and 
team selected from L 
Fayette, Frankfort an 
Crawfordsville employee 
battled to a 12 to 3 scor 
in favor of the latter. General Aget 
Smith of Indianapolis and Route Aget 
Curtis officiated as umpires and bothe 
caped injury, though there were the usu 
friendly arguments during the course 
the game. ‘ 

The officers of the District Right Wa 
Club No. 1, the first of its kind to beo 
ganized, are: President, Cashier Hi 
Whitson of Crawfordsville; Vice-Pres 


ee 


H. B. Calkins, Superintendent of the Southern Indiana Division appears at the extrem 


left of the front row, and reading left to right in the middle row are the following: H. L. Whitson, R. D. Carson, C. S. Simpson and Judge E. C. Arthur 


a 


ctober 1925 


nt, Cashier R. D. Carson of Logansport; 
eretary, Cashier C. S. Simpson of La 
iyette. 


Cincinnati’s Tug of War 


The mere fact that there were as many 
3,000 express people, including rela- 
ves and friends, who attended the annual 
enic of our Cincinnati organization, 
wuld indicate that the outing was a big 
ent. Ofcourse there were all the usual 
lls, eats, games and stunts to make 
e day an enjoyable occasion, and one 
the most interesting features was a 
g of war. 
Instead of using a rope in this event, the 
ntestants tugged away at a pair of 
dusers manufactured by Harry W. 
eckel of Cincinnati, who contended that 
e trousers could not be ripped. His 
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contention was apparently well-founded, 
too, for six husky expressmen were unable 
to make a single rip in the garment. The 
contestants, all of Cincinnati, appear, left 
to right, in an accompanying picture as 
follows: 

Howard Mueller, Terminal Agent at 
B. & O. Terminal; Joe Steins, Routeman; 
Joe Karlage, Clerk; D. Moneyhon, In- 
spector; T. Moneyhon, Garage Represen- 
tative; G. D. Sherman, Special Officer. 

The three men on the right were the 
winners, and each received a necktie as 
BD TIZ Cet 

(Incidentally, the MESSENGER is always 
anxious to receive pictures that are as 
unusual and full of action as this one. 
Such snapshots do far more to make the 
magazine interesting than the ordinary 
stereotyped portraits and group pictures.) 


* * *k 
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Cawker City, Kans., Has Odd 
Specialty 

It’s hard to say when express service 
was inaugurated at Cawker City, Kans., 
but if Agent M. P. Eckman should be 
asked how long they’ve handled express 
shipments there, he’d probably answer, 
“At least thirty-eight feet.” 

That’s the maximum length of exten- 
sion feeders which the E. D. Richardson 
Manufacturing Company of that place 
makes for use on threshing machines and 
ships by express to all states in the grain 
belt, usually C. O. D. These feeders, 
though some of them are in two sections, 
are naturally bulky to handle. 

However, in the movement of this 
traffic during the past seven years there 
have been but one complaint and one 
claim. 


The “RIGHT WAY — 
in 1 ERMS of ‘(DOUGHNUTS 


ae Kapfhammer, formerly Chief 
JZ Clerk to Superintendent H. B. 
. Calkins at Indianapolis, is now re- 
ited to be Louisville’s (Ky.) largest 
anufacturer of doughnuts. In the two 


‘ars that have elapsed since he left our 
rvice, this one-time expressman has 
ult up a profitable business. His many 


iends in the service will be glad to hear 


tat and expressmen in general will be 
terested to learn that Mr. Kapfhammer 
$ carried the Right Way Plan with him 
to his unique enterprise. 

Before he tried his own hand as a 
ughnut specialist, Mr. Kapfhammer 
alized that many bakers were using 
tap material and cake dough, and he 
ncluded that doughnuts that were made 
the right way would easily prove to be 
opular. Having been an ardent sup- 


porter of the Right Way Plan, when he 
was an expressman, Mr. Kapfhammer 
carried the idea with him. 

In Mr. Kapfhammer’s establishment, 
located at Shelby Street and Burnett 
Avenue, emphasis is placed upon cleanli- 
ness and the use of only the best materials. 
Instead of the doughnuts being barely 
sprinkled with sugar, they are dropped in 


The baking establish- 
ment of Paul Kapfham- 
mer, who carried the 
Right Way of express 


facture of doughnuts. 
Mr. Kapfhammer ap- 
pears second from left, 
wearing glasses, with 
Mrs. Kapfhammer_ to 
>his right and daughter 
in the middle 


emmy 


a box, and rolled in sugar until they come 
out white. Because of this and the fact 
that Mr. Kapfhammer has adhered to 
the “Right Way,” sales have picked up 
rapidly, and the shop now turns out sev- 
eral hundred dozen daily. 

One of the most interesting things about 
these doughnuts, at least for express 
people, is Mr. Kapfhammer’s choice of a 
trademark. This appears on the windows 
of his shop and on the sides of the vehicles 


service into the manu-. 


used to distribute the product to the local 
wholesale trade. It consists of a dough- 
nut through which runs a ribbon reading 
“Right Way Doughnuts.” 

Yes, there’s a right way to do every- 
thing, and this applies even to the baking 
of doughnuts. 


* * * 


Don’t Overlook Mason City! 


When we read about Barrington, IIl., 
with only three claims on 10,345 ship- 
ments during 1925, we thought Barring- 
ton had done a good job. And it had! 
But in the next mail we read about Mason 
City, W. Va., which has handled 11,296 
shipments during the past four years with 
only two claims. 

It had been some time since we'd 
heard of a claim ratio as low as .177. As 
an Englishman might say, not since Hec- 
tor was a small dog. 


* * * 


An Excellent Slogan 


General Agent D. W. Lewis of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has composed the following 
slogan and posted it on the local bulletin 
board: 

— ourtesy always 
— ustle for business 
—  nstruct others 
— ittle deeds count 
— et others follow 
— ncrease efficiency 
laim prevention 
— bservation of rules 
— hink beforehand 
— onest dealings 
— conomic operation 


ADHSOOQHRE HO 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS ~ 


T. C.’s for Convention Expenses 


USE of Travelers Cheques slightly 
A: of the usual line resulted recent- 

ly in a $30,000 sale. The sale was 
made by Route Agent G. A. Curry, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, who persuaded the 
heads of a group of Knights Templars 
going to attend a Conclave at Portland, 
Ore., to take their chapter’s funds in the 
form of $100 Travelers Cheques. 

The novelty of this use of Travelers 
Cheques lay in the fact that they were in- 
tended not to provide travel funds for in- 
dividuals, but merely protection for the 
general funds of the chapter. 

Expressmen are constantly following up 
conventions as a matter of course, with 
the purpose of making sales to individuals, 
but hereafter they should remember 
Route Agent Curry’s experience, and talk 


this new use as well. 
* * * 


Results of Solicitation 


The results of continuous and intensive 
solicitation are exemplified in the record 
of the Riverside, Calif., office for a single 
month of the last Travelers Cheque prize 
campaign, that of June. 

Although only thirty-second in size 
among the offices in the Pacific Depart- 
ments, Riverside sold $10,490 worth of 
Travelers Cheques during the month, 
standing in ninth place, while in total sales 
of financial paper the office ranked twenty- 
second, above several larger offices. 

O. H. Tucker, the hustling agent at 
Riverside, attributes much of his success 
to the attractive displays which he always 
has in his windows, and takes care to keep 
them always fresh and neat in appearance. 

* * * 


“Who Came to Scoff Remained 
to’’—Praise 


Franklin P. Adams, who, above his 
initials ‘“‘F. P. A.” writes the humorous 
column, ‘“The Conning Tower,” in the 
World, New York, went to Europe re- 
cently. When he arrived in Rome he 
decided to take one of the express com- 
pany’s tours about the city; hoping, as he 
later confessed, to overhear conversation 
suitable for publication. 

As a matter of fact, one bit of comic 
conversation between the guide and a 
not-too-well-informed tourist in the For- 
um did find its way into his column, but 
Mr. Adams’ more matured opinion is dis- 
closed in the following, published after 
his return: 

“No American city was ever boosting-er 
than the Italian cities are. They leave 
out anything uncomplimentary that any- 
body might have said, and I think they 
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EXAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS AS 
TO HOW MORE “FINANCIAL PAPER” 
CAN BE SOLD TO PATRONS 


make a mistake. If Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan, for instance, had said that Perugia 
was a sink of sin, I’d have wanted to see 
what it was like. What Bernard Shaw 
has said about America has always made 
me think disproportionately high of this 


Route Agent G. A. Curry, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
who sold $30,000 in Travelers Cheques to Knights 
Templars on their way to a conclave 


nation. ‘Ruins don’t count’ said Whis- 
tler; ‘Rome is only a stucco town; I am 
going.’ But Whistler was a man who 
wanted to say smart things, and I am 


October 19; 


only a hick tourist who came to scoft 
the American Express tours of Rome 
pecting to overhear material for pub 
tion, and remained to take all the A 
can Express tours because I enjo 


them.”’ 
* * * 


“Are You in Business for Profit?” 


Would the above headline over an ad- 
vertisement in your business magazine 
attract your attention? Undoubtedly. 
And an advertisement which commences 
just this way is attracting the attention of 
druggists everywhere to the advantages o} 
agencies for the sale of Express Money 
Orders. ‘The ‘‘ad” goes on to recount 
these advantages; which, in case you area 
little rusty on them, are as follows: 

“By having a Money Order Agency in 
your store, you attract transient trade a: 
well as your regular customers. If you 
make a sale of merchandise to a transient 
who came in for a Money Order or to paj 
a Gas, Electric Light, or Water Bill, tha 
sale is a profit which you would have 
missed if you were not in a position t 
handle the other features. | 


“Tt is a well known fact that while cus 
tomers are in a store they are unconscious 
ly looking over the stock of merchandise 
If not ready to buy at that particula) 
moment, they keep the article in mind ant 
are quite likely to come back for it a 
some future time, so that even when thi 
call for a Money Order does not result 1 
an immediate sale of merchandise, it ha 
had a distinct value.” 


PROMPT RETURN MAKES FRIENDS 


CANADIAN PRIEST WHO BOUGHT TRAVELERS CHEQUES THINKING THEM PARTIAL PROTECT ION. 
MUCH PLEASED WHEN STOLEN MONEY IS RETURNED IN FULL ; 


The Rev. J. E. Le Blanc, of Lennox- 
ville, Quebec, had heard in a general way 
that Travelers Cheques were a protection 
to one’s money, and so on setting out on 
a Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome, he pur- 
chased a supply from the bank in his 
home town. ‘The reverend father was 
under the erroneous impression, however, 
that his money if lost would not be re- 
funded unless the cheques were recovered. 

Happily, he was to learn that this is 
not true of American Express Travelers 
Cheques, for his pockets were picked on 
the very eve of sailing day and the 
cheques cashed soon after under forged 
countersignature in Atlantic City. Mean- 
while, express officials -were anxiously 
trying to locate Father Le Blanc in Eu- 
rope, thinking he might be in need of the 
money, but he moved too fast for them, 
and it was not until he returned home that 
they could get in touch with him. Agent 


J. S. Mooney, of Sherbrooke, Quebec 
had him fill out the declaration of loss 
and within a week Father Le Blanc ha 
his money. 
From the description of the man whi 
cashed the cheques, special agents recog 
nized a crook who is wanted for man 
other crimes, but until he is captured, th 
American Express Co. is out of pocket th 
amount of Father Le Blanc’s bank roll 
and it is hardly likely that it will re 
cover anything when the criminal 1 
finally brought to justice. | 
So that Father Le Blanc would still b 
waiting for his money if his America 


: 


Express Travelers Cheques hadn’t bee) 


} 


better, much better, than he though) 
they were when he bought them. Th 
good father was so pleased with th 
American Express Co.’s treatment of hi 
loss that he has given it much favorab 


publicity in the neighborhood of his hom 


tober 1925 


aspector G. A. Miller of the Bureau of Explosives 
nd General Agent J. R. Miller, after inspecting 
an A. R. E. truck that caught fire at 
Oklahoma City 


Film Shipment Sets Truck on Fire 
ik scarred side of the truck in an 


accompanying picture is the result 

of a fire at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
‘he truck contained twenty-three boxes 
f motion picture film, into one of which, 
was believed by Inspector G. A. Miller 
f the Bureau of Explosives, some one 
ad carelessly dropped a match. Fire 
xtinguishers were used, and later the 
re department was called. The good 
ork of depot employees saved most of 
he films, but the truck was somewhat 
amaged. 

“Motion picture films are classed as a 
angerous article by the I. C. C. regula- 
ions,” Inspector Miller reminds us, “‘and 
lust be properly packed, marked and 
tbeled, and also carefully handled.” 


* * * 
Handling the Styles 


A Sioux City store recently published 
1 the local Journal a statement giving 
redit to express service for making it pos- 
ible “to show the newest styles at the 
arliest moment.” 

The item concluded: “Last week’s ex- 
ress brought hundreds of new garments 
nd we are thankful to the local organiza- 
ion of the express company for their part 
1 rendering the service.” 


* * * 
A “Law Violator” 


A newspaper clipping sent to the Mzs- 
ENGER tells an interesting yarn about 
homas Gallagher, a veteran of 97 years, 
ho resides in Long Island City, N. Y. 
.§ the story runs, Gallagher was em- 
loyed by the Long Island Express Com- 
any about forty years ago, and since his 
>tirement he has treasured two guns with 
hich he used to guard express and which 
Superintendent of the company gave 
im for his own. 

The other day Gallagher chanced to 
sad about the law concerning the illicit 
ossession of arms, and some time later 
€ appeared at the Hunter’s Point police 
‘ation carrying under his arm a bundle. 
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from Here and There 


The lieutenant behind the desk unwrapped 
the package and found two rusty horse 
pistols, both forty-five caliber. 

Mr. Gallagher, so the story runs, has 
eased his conscience by surrendering the 
guns, but he says he feels a bit ‘“‘blue” 
at losing his valued mementos. 

* * * 
Baggage Dowels and Clasps 

“Would it not be a good idea,” writes 
Agent R. O. Williams of Gold Dust, La., 
“to encourage baggage manufacturers to 
make their clasps and dowels so that wire 
seals can be more easily applied?” 

This is a very good suggestion. As a 
matter of fact, however, the A. R. E. has 
already done considerable missionary 
work in this respect, and the back cover 
on the MeEssEeNncER for May, 1924, de- 
picted several types of dowels worthy of 
endorsement. 


Giterpaeeme 


Bingham Lake, Minn., on the main line of the 
C., St. P., M. g O. Ry., is a heavy transfer point, 
especially for large shipments of milk, cream and 
poultry originating on the Currie Line. According 


to Agt. O. S. Mann, 152 cans of cream were trans- 
ferred the day this snapshot was taken, not to 
mention other traffic 


The Example of a Golf Bag 


Agent J. D. Benson of Corsicana, Tex., 
says that a golf bag weighing ten pounds 
expressed from his office to Asbury Park, 
N. J., recently, illustrates strikingly the 
fact that express is often an economical as 
well as a popular service. Whereas the 
excess baggage charge would have been 
$4.91, we handled the shipment for $.99 
and insured it for $50 without any addi- 


tional charge. 
* * 


New Mexican Tariff Issued 
Wells Fargo & Co. Express, S. A., an- 


nounces that recent increases in broker- 
age and port charges at the Port of Pro- 
greso, Yucatan, make the charges on 
small express shipments prohibitive, re- 
sulting in constant complaints, and that, 
therefore, Table No. 3 in its Tariff Circu- 
lar No. 5, issued June 1, 1925, naming 
points in the Mexican States of Yucatan 


‘and Campeche is suspended effective 


September 1, 1925. 

Shipments for such points may be ac- 
cepted only by special arrangement with 
the Foreign Department of Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express, S. A., 51 Broadway, New 
York. 


* * * 


Agent Offers Good Suggestion 


Concerning a picture of a hog in a crate 
that was published on the front page of 
Right Way Bulletin No. 19 on “Crating 
and Handling Live Stock by Express,” 
Agent C. G. White of Serena, IIl., wrote 
to say that the top boards on the crate 
should be nailed two ways or else fastened, 
in addition to nailing, by twisting wire 
around them and the cross boards on 
the sides of the crate. 

Agent White also said that he had 
handled boars which would knock boards 
off the crate faster than they could be 
nailed on, and he has even had these ani- 
mals break loose and run wild in the 
depot. ‘When boars start foaming at the 
mouth,” he adds, “‘they are hard to hold.” 

While the picture in Bulletin No. 19 
to which Agent White refers was secured 
from a source that should be authorita- 
tive, his point is well taken. Moreover, 
constructive criticism such as this always 
indicates that a man is genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the service. 

While we’re speaking of Bulletin No. 19, 
Agent T. L. Sweeney of Hamilton, Ont., 
sent a copy of it to the Hamilton Spec- 
tator, which made favorable mention of 
the Company’s policy to take no risk when 
it comes to the humane treatment of ani- 
mals in transit. 

* * * 


Announcement is made of the removal 
of the District Accounting Bureau in 
Denver from the Barclay Building to the 
Wight Building at 1433 Champa Street. 
L. B. Prince is the district accountant in 
charge. 


Agent H. W. Arnold, Abbeville, Ala., and the first 
1925 bale of cotton in the State of Alabama 
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ANOTHER “COUNTY” HEARD FROM 


Pickett of Alexandria, La., offered fig- 
ures which showed that the four prin- 


[ the July Messencer, Agent S. R. 


cipal offices of the Louisiana Division ,# 


averaged only .786 of a claim per thousand 
shipments handled during 1924, and his 
challenge to any four principal offices in 
any other division to show a better record 


was accepted by Claim Agent I. J. Strong, | 


who pointed out in the September Mzs- 
SENGER that the four principal offices in 
the Utah-Idaho Division had averaged 
only .562 of a claim per thousand ship- 
ments during 1924. 

The latest party to be heard from is 
Claim Agent C. R. Green of the Maryland 
Division. It is difficult to compare his 
figures with those of Agent Pickett or 
Claim Agent Strong, for Mr. Green lists 
seven principal offices instead of four and 
he bases the results on shipments handled 
during 1925 to July 31st in addition to 
those handled during the entire year of 
1924. His list follows: 


Claim Ratio 


Shipments per M 
Office Handled Shipments 
Annapolis, Md.. 5.3. 58,708 .69 
Cumberland, Md..... 335,980 Ae) 
Frederick, Md....... 84,740 24 
Grafton, W. Va. ..... 112,665 74 
Hagerstown, Md..... 226,669 whe 
Martinsburg, W. Va.. 155,105 33 
Parkersburg, W. Va. . 311,049 adi, 


By those who have a leaning for arith- 
metic it may be noticed that the four 
offices with the lowest claim ratios have 
an average of only .357 of a claim per thou- 
sand shipments; moreover, while these 
four offices may not be the four largest in 
the Maryland Division from the stand- 
point of traffic, nevertheless the claim 
ratio of .357 is based on a volume of busi- 
ness slightly in excess of that on which.786 
in the Louisiana Division was based. 

Of course, the MESSENGER could not 
with tact be partial in this friendly rivalry 
between various divisions. Suffice it to 
say that all of the figures so far published 
constitute very worth while records, and 
they also indicate that express people are 
handling shipments in a way that makes 
‘Transportation Plus Brains” seem to be 
more than a mere slogan in our service. 


We Mourn Their Passing 


While journeying from his home in 
Peoria, [ll., to visit relatives in St. Paul, 
James Morrisey, 50-year service veteran, 
expired in Union Station, the latter city, 
on the morning of August 7th. 

Mr. Morrisey entered the employ of 
‘the United States Express as a driver at 
Peoria in 1868. Two years later he be- 
came a messenger and continued in that 
capacity until his retirement in February, 


1924. 


oe 


An A. R. E. float which won first prize for Agent 
Hurlburt’'s organization at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Nearly fifty-six of the seventy-five 
years of his life were devoted to excep- 
tionally faithful service in the express 
business. He seldom lost a day from duty 
and his work was always thorough, while 
his intensive loyalty was apparent even 
at the end. When found in his stricken 
condition, he was clasping his service 
medal to his heart. 

* * * 


Frank J. Goutp, Traveling Auditor 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., died 
on the morning of August 5th. He had 
been in the service for a number of years 


St. Louis Holds a Picnic 


(Nlow THE KIDDIES LOOKED 
COMING FROM THE ICE CREAM 
ne AND LEMONADE SO0OTHS 


Sioeuicrts on APPL Picnic Avo 23* 


0, THIS ISNT 
AN "INDIAN BUT 
HE'S THE BIG 
CHIEF SUPT 


October 1 925 


and prior to his transfer to Denver in 

1918 he had been connected with the 

Omaha express organization. 
* * * 


F. W. Hemstept, Cashier at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, died on July 20th as a result 
of apoplexy. Though he had been ailing 
for some time, the seriousness of his con- 
dition was not realized until he was found 
unconscious in his room in the William- 
Mary Hotel. He was immediately re- 
moved to the hospital but succumbed 
about an hour after his arrival there. 
Interment was at Little Rock. 

* * * 

Merron A. CANFIELD, Agent at Corn- 
ing, N. Y., whose death occurred at his 
ome there July 3rd last, had been in the 
service thirteen years. After having 
served at Honesdale, Pa., for a time, he 
was appointed agent at Corning about 
three and a half years ago. He was only 
thirty years of age when he died, and, 
therefore, it seemed as if a promising 
career had been cut off by his untimely 
demise. 

* * * 

SAMUEL Roomeg, Agent at Vancouver, 
Wash., died at the Portland Sanitorium, 
Portland, August 16th, following an oper- 
ation of a few days previous. 

Mr. Roome entered the service of the 
American Express Co. at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., in 1882, and served with the Pacific 
and Wells Fargo Express Company at 
various points in the Northwest until 
1912, when he went into the insurance 
‘“‘game.”’ ‘The lure of the ex- 
press business was too great 
and he returned in 1917 to 
be Agent at Albany, Ore., 
with the A. R. E. He was as- 
signed to the agency at Salem, 
Ore., and after trying his hand 
at farming, came back to be 
relief agent in Oregon. He 


uy Sx “3.6. MARSTON was made agent at Vancouver 
WECOIN STE in 1921 and was highly re- 
FESTIVMIES h 
spected because of his fine 
Christian character and the 
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OAKVILLE MO- 


A cartoonist’s impressions of a big get-together of American 
Railway Express Employees of that city on Sunday, August 


28rd, at Oakville, Mo. 


VICTORY OVER 
THE DEPOT 


good will he had of all express- 
men and patrons with whom 
he came in contact. 


H. B. THompson, who was 
pensioned in 1917 after serv- 
ing for 41 years as agent at 
Curwensville, Pa., died on 
August 26th. Mr. ‘Thompson 
was an extraordinary char- 
acter and very active in com- 
munity affairs—business, 80- 
cial and religious. He had also 
served as burgess and couneil- 
man. He was highly te 
spected by his fellow towns: 
men, and by proclamation o 
the Chief Burgess of Curwens- 
ville all places of business were 
closed during the hours of his 
funeral. ui 
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to a question about his own business. 


1. What form of label should be applied to a ship- 


ment on which the charges have been prepaid in part? 


A. Part Prepaid Label Form 817 (Gummed) or 
817-A (Not Gummed) should be used. However, 
if none is available, use a collect label with the 
words ‘‘Prepaid in Part”? written directly across 
it. 


2. What should be done with a request for informa- 
tion regarding one of our patrons or any class of 
patrons? 


A. All requests of this nature should be referred 
to Superintendent. (See Rules 938 and 939 of 


General Rules and Instructions.) 


3. What charges should be assessed on a shipment 
of blotters on which 1s printed advertising matter 
for the consignee? 


A. Blotters with advertisements printed thereon 
would take the ratings provided in Item 2, Page 
31 of the Classification; if shipped in accordance 
with Rule 1 (j), third class rates would apply, if 
not so shipped first class rates should be assessed. 


4. A shipment of 100 pounds on hand was ordered 
delivered to a Railroad Company by the Shipper 
with instructions to return to shipper. What 
charges should be made for this service? (Sug- 
gested by J. M. O’Brien, Chief Clerk, Sioux City, 
Towa.) 


A. Before returning undelivered shipments by 
Freight, all unpaid express charges must be paid, 
and in addition thereto the Company will charge 
for the additional service performed, including 
the return of the freight bill of lading, 11 cents 
per 100 pounds, with a minimum charge of 27 
cents—for complete instructions about the han- 
dling of undelivered packages which shipper orders 
returned to him by freight, see Rule 12 (d), Page 
19 of the Classification. 


5. AC. O. D. shipment bearing shipper’s instruc- 
tions to hold 60 days is forwarded from Buffalo to 
Saratoga, then reforwarded Saratoga to Troy, 
N, Y. If not accepted by consignee at Troy or 
disposal orders received from shipper in 30 days, 
should shipment be returned to the original shipper 
or held an additional 30 days? (Suggested by 
Geo. C. Wells, On Hand Clerk, Troy, N. Y.) 


A. This C. O. D. shipment when forwarded 
from Saratoga to Troy would still bear shipper’s 


| st) The 
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Every express employee is otten placed in a position where he is required to give a quick, accurate answer 
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He shouldn’t let puzzlers get by him. 


Here are a few—study them for your own good! 


instructions requesting that in case of non- 
delivery the shipment be held 60 days. Unless 
the orders from the shipper issued at the time 
the notice to forward the shipment from Sara- 
toga to Troy contained instructions to return the 
shipment after it had remained on hand a shorter 
period than 60 days, the original instructions 
should be respected and the shipment held at 
Troy 60 days from the date of the postal notices 
issued to the shipper and consignee by the 
Agent at Troy. 


6. What would be the correct rate to apply on a bas- 
ket not crated or boxed? (Suggested by J. W. 
Morrison, Agent, Bisbee, Arizona.) 


A. The classification, Item 1, page 32, reads: 
““Baskets—Nested, in bundles or crates—Ist 
class;’’ baskets not nested—-2 times Ist class rate 
would apply. 


7. What is the proper rate on Ginseng and Golden 
Seal Roots? (Suggested by W. R. Ingram, Cashier, 
Drumright, Oklahoma.) 


A. Ginseng and Golden Seal Root will not be ac- 
cepted unless in tight barrels or wooden boxes, 
first a rate. See Classification, Page 40, 
Item 3. 


8. The shipper forwards three hats in one package, 
each hat valued at $15.00, with instructions to allow 
for examination and selection. How should the 
C. O. D. feature be made out and waybilled, to 
cover the possibility of consignee selecting one, two, 
or all three hats? (Suggested by S. M. Cerveny, 
Waybill Clerk, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


A. The shipment should be receipted for and 
waybilled as C. O. D. $45.00, with privilege of 
selecting by consignee one or more hats at $15.00 
each. The amount collected should be remitted 
and if only part of the shipment was selected, the 
remainder should be repacked and immediately 
returned to shipper. 


9. What 1s the correct charge on a shipment of 
yeast, weighing 17 pounds under scale 11, no tice 
used? (Suggested by F. D. Goble, Agent, Decatur, 
Michigan.) 

A. Second class rate applies when it is less than 
the minimum charge of 38 cents at pound rates. 
We assume that 17 pounds was the combined 
weight of the yeast and container. In that case, 
the charge would be 34 cents. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 


MESSENGER, 65 Broadway, New York City 
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cA Nation-Wide Transportation Service 


URS is a vast country, yet American Railway Express service covers it in an 
intimate, thorough way. It reaches the veritable nerve centers of the na- 
tion — the thousands of cities and towns, large and small, where the 
people congregate and do business. There is an A. R. E. office or agency almost 
everywhere a railroad reaches and at each point the public can maintain a shipping 
contact with any other place served by the Company. 
The fact that the shipper, whether he forwards in large volume or only occasionally, 


can reach his customers or consignees directly in 26,500 cities and towns is impressed 
upon the public through the medium of our newest vehicle poster, reproduced above. 
Thus, the wide extent of our service enables our patrons to obtain expedited trans- 


portation of their business to every point of commercial importance in the country. 


This is a large responsibility, but not an idle claim. American Railway Express 
employees, of which there are one or more at these 26,500 cities and towns, are on the 


| alert to have our service function perfectly, no matter where a shipment originates 
b or where it is to go. That requires quick and careful handling on our part—every- it 

where. Every office, therefore, becomes a pivotal point on our great express system. | 
Every employee has a duty, which must be plain to him—Handle the business care- 
fully and quickly! 


EVERY OFFICE OR AGENCY IS AN IMPORTANT POINT 
on the A. R. E. SYSTEM 
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A popular express flyer, Chesapeake § Ohio Train No. 101—snapped recently as tt passed through the Blue Ridge Mountains. This train 
sometimes carries as many as fourteen cars and operates between Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio 


ol — Twenty thousand roses arrived at Flint, Mich., 
F 4 for the opening of a new furniture company, 
Chauffeur O. W. Kune handling the delivery 
: and Agent E. 

F. Rowe super- 
vising the move- 


bf ment 


Agent Kuehner at Fairmount, 
Minn., handled this big ship- 
ment when a new J. C. Penny 
store was opened on that point 
which Supt. L. L. Crosby says 
is “one of the nicest little cities 
in Southern Minnesota” 


New York’s famous thorough- 
fare—42nd_ Street—celebrated 
its 100th anniversary last 
month, a fact not without tn- 
terest to express people, because 
not only do our vehicles ply on 
that busy street day and, night, 
but our big garage and motor 
vehicle headquarters are lo- 
cated at No. 219 East 


Just to show what fine animals and equipment we possess, three of our best outfits in Louisville, Ky., were entered at the Kentucky State Fair Ee 
in that city in September. First prizes were awarded to the Company for the best single delivery outfit and three-horse hitch. We also won 
second prize for the two-horse hitch. Supt. J. K. Shannon has a right to be proud 
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E leave Cape Charles 
Vf with a swinging load. 
Most of it consists of 
h, which we understand has 
en taken from the waters of the Atlantic 
at day and is on its way to Philadelphia, 
ew York, Atlantic City and other east- 
n markets. ‘These barrels of fish are 
owed in the front end of the car, and, 
we go forward to examine them, we see 
aere the odor of yellow pine comes from 
at we noticed when we entered the 
tr door. The fish are packed in ice, 
id the barrels are surrounded with 
2sh, clean pine sawdust to absorb the 
akage. ‘These fish, we are told, will 
: served at the big city hotels for 
ncheon and dinner tomorrow. Mod- 
n means of transportation have made 
possible for the city to have fish that 
just as fresh as those thatthe people 
the fishing centers eat. They are 
rved with the tang of the sea still in 
em. 
Over to one side of the car we see a 
le of square boxes that are wet and 
itticles of seaweed-are~sticking from — 
meath their tops. Our curiosity is 
oused and inquiry of the messenger 
ings forth the information that they 
e soft drabs and they, too, are des- 
1ed to the big eastern cities and will 
‘on the dining tables the following 
ly. 
There is a great variety of things in 
€ car—here is a package of cut flowers 
id in one end of. the car baskets of 
ring beans are piled high, and there is 
te quantity of what the messenger 
ls “dry freight” or regular packages 
d pasteboard boxes of merchandise. 
more serious note is added to the trip 
’ the sight of a big pine box on one side 
the car. It, we are told, contains a body 
‘Stined to a Virginia point for burial. 
And now let me tell you about the 
essenger. He is a short, stocky fellow, 
essed in overalls and jumper, and wears 
cap with an American Railway Express 
\dge on the front of it. He is a modern 
ition of the Pony Express Rider. 
‘ound his waist is strapped a very busi- 
ss-like “45”, and one would have to 
\ve considerable courage to “start any- 
ing” with him. He is assisted with his 
ork by three young huskies known as 
Pa 
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HEY Work ]//HILe 


By K. N. MERRITT 


Chief Clerk to Superintendent, Delaware-Chesapeake Division 


Dusk is just settling over the land as 
we leave the Cape, but what is the close 
of the working day for most people is the 
beginning of the working day or night for 
these transportation men. The thought 
of how we of this world depend on one 
another flashes through my mind. My 


The Express Messenger—a modern edition 
of the Pony Express rider 


thoughts drift to the big city and at that 
hour the theater lights are flashing, con- 
cert orchestras are tuning up, fashion is 
arriving for the opera, and other evening 
activities are getting under way, the par- 
ticipants thinking little of this crew of 
expressmen laboring, while they play and 
sleep, that they may be fed on the morrow. 
But here we are pulling into a station 
and as the train slackens its pace the mes- 
senger pulls open the car door, yanks the 
visor of his cap well down over his eyes, 
and peers ahead. Suddenly the lantern 
that hangs from his arm shoots out the 
door and he begins a series of mysterious 
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We SLEEP 


wig-wags to the engineer. Gradu- 
ally the pace slackens and the 
train stops with the express door 
directly opposite the platform, 
which is piled high with baskets and some 
more baskets. ‘The train has hardly 
stopped when the three helpers (the mes- 
senger I am told never leaves his car) 
jump from the car to the platform and the 
loading is under way. Not a moment ora 
movement do these men waste but in all 
of their haste I do not see a piece of this 
express matter handled roughly. Long 
experience has taught these men just 
how to pick up and handle these baskets 
in the quickest possible time, but still 
with the greatest amount of care. 
Finally all is loaded and a signal to 
the engineer starts us on our way again. 
As we leave the station the sorting of 
the load starts. New York traffic is put 
over here, Philadelphia over there, and 
the “‘dry freight”? or merchandise busi- 
ness that we picked up is carefully 
stowed in the back of the car with the 
other “‘dry freight.”” This pile of pack- 
ages and pasteboard boxes looks almost 
like a solid wall of masonry, so neatly 
and carefully is every package and box 
placed. This is necessary, the messen- 
ger tells us, so that the load cannot shift 
or fall, thereby damaging the traffic. 
It is also done to conserve space. 
Again we feel the pace of the train 
slacken and the messenger tells us that 
we will get “alota stuff here.” The 
messenger is right. Again the door 
Swings open and the messenger peers 
ahead—again the mysterious wig-wags, 
then as we stop we see the biggest pile of 
baskets—which we learn contain beans 
—that I think I have ever seen. Certainly 
it seems as though the market in New 
York will be flooded tomorrow because 
there appear to be enough beans in that 
pile to supply New York for a week. 
Again the loading starts and we wonder 
how all these baskets can possibly be put 
in the car, but in they come and by an in- 
genious method of piling they are put in 
the New York end of the car without tak- 
ing up half of the room they did on the 
platform. It takes longer to do the work 
at this station and we see the conductor 
outside on the platform, watch in hand, 
urging the men to “step on it.” 
Again we are off, and the messenger 
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tells his men that they must make more 
room for the Exmore fish and they all get 
busy and certainly sardines were never 
stored in a can with greater compactness 
than those packages are stored in the 
“New York end.” 

“This body goes off at the next stop,” 
the messenger tells his helpers, and when 
we arrive at the next station they pick up 
the pine box and carry it to the platform 
as carefully and tenderly as though 
they are the real pall-bearers. 

It is a long run to the next station and 
they have time to catch their breath and a 
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bite of lunch and a sip of hot coffee. Out 
come the lunches that have been put up 
for them by a kind mother or wife before 
they left home, steaming coffee is poured 
from thermos bottles. Only a short while 
before we had dined on seafood taken from 
the waters of the Atlantic only a few hours 
before. It was a fine dinner, but it was 
not nearly so tempting as are those good 
husky sandwiches and that golden coffee. 
When we were invited to join the men and 
have some of their lunch, we lied and said 
we were not hungry. 

If we had ever started on that lunch at 


* * * 
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least one of them would have gone hungry 

Just as we leave Cape Charles we notic 
that the lights are bright in the dowr 
stairs of the houses we pass. A little late 
the lights are upstairs, and now as we pec 
from the car windows lights are gone, giy 
ing evidence of a sleeping world, but o 
messengers are wide awake. Lunch 
over and we are pulling into Exmor 
“where we get the fish,” the messenge 
tells us. Here it is, many barrels of ito 
to Philadelphia, and tomorrow at lune 
in that city Mr. Businessman will remar 


(concluded on page 


Wat HappeNeED TO THE Woritp’s STRONGEST SVAN 


last month, reported the death of 

Breitbart, the “world’s strongest 
man,” as the result of a scratch from a 
rusty nail. When he was on the stage of 
this country, many people marveled at his 
enormous strength. He could pull against 
two horses, bend iron 
bars and tear horse- 
shoes apart. He was 
only 42 years old, was 
over six feet tall and 
weighed 225 » pounds. 

Yet even the “strong- 
est man in the world” 
could not combat germs 
too small to be seen 
with a microscope. 
From that scratch in- 
fection had set in, fol- 
lowed by blood poison- 
ing, and as is usual in 
the most serious cases, 
it reached the brain and 
caused death, in spite 
of a wonderful phys- 
ique. A short time af- 
terward, Eugene San- 
dow, even more famous 
as a “strong man,” 
died as the result of 
complications brought 
about by a strain. He 
had, single - handed, 
lifted a ditched auto- 
mobile back onto the 
road. 

While a lot of our em- 
ployees are robust’ and strong, there are 
not many who could tear horseshoes apart 
or bend iron bars. They are too busy to 
try it, because they are devoting them- 
selves to more useful things. But they 
sometimes have Breitbart’s experience in 
being scratched or getting splinters in 
their hands. It may happen at home. 

The point we want to bring out is that 
a scratch, especially if it opens the skin 
and makes it susceptible to foreign sub- 
stances that may cause infection, should 
be properly treated at once. A little 
iodine will help. Buta serious cut or tear 
should be treated by a doctor without 
delay. It can’t be “laughed off,” or for- 
gotten. It must be taken care of, if one 


Pas dispatches from Germany, 


Protruding nails, 
wires and_ straps 
can be made harm- 
less in a few 
seconds 


believes that “safety is the best policy.” 

Most cases of blood poisoning develop 
from indifference to minor injuries. The 
rapidity with which such poisoning sets in 
calls for very quick and drastic treatment. 
The person who has never been hurt does 
not realize the painful and paralyzing 
effeet.of the 
spread of poison 
in the blood, ev- 
en of a normally 
healthy person. 
Amputation is 
sometimes the 
result of neglect 
of an apparently 
minor injury. 


Don’t neglect a scratch a 
or a splinter i 


Therefore, such injuries should be given 
proper care as promptly as possible. Our 
business is not normally a hazardous oc- 
cupation, but damaged hands are occa- 
sionally reported and every man should 
not only report them, but see that he is 
safely guarded by proper attention against 
infection. 

Of course, prevention is better than 
cure. Among the huge traffic handled by 
the Company, there are occasionally ship- 
ments on which a nail or a broken wire or 


metal strap protrudes dangerously. Th 
average employee encounters carton 
crates, boxes and barrels of all size 
shapes and weights. If he notices a na 
or any other sharp obstruction that ma 
harm a fellow worker who does not seeiti 
time, he should remove it at once. A han 
mer will quickly take care of the matte 

But a scratch is not the only dange 
Any fracture of the skin that allows po 
sonous matter to enter the blood may t 
dangerous, whether it occurs in the depo 
in the office or in a man’s own home. 

A clerk at Syracuse, N. Y., carried a 
indelible pencil in his vest pocket with tl 
point up. Not thinking, one day, | 
brought his hand down, so that the thum 
of his left hand was pen 
trated by the point of tl 
pencil, which broke off ar 
remained there. | 

Even though fifteen mi 
utes afterward this seer 
ingly insignificant wour 
was examined by a doctc 
blood poisoning set in, tl 
victim’s arm swelled up- 
an abnormal size and f 
months afterward he su 
fered untold agony, whi 
the most expert surgeo! 
and specialists in the cou! 
try attempted to offset tl 
effect of blood poisonin 
Today that clerk has pra 
tically lost the use of I 
left arm. 

This is one case 
many which cou 
be cited to show he 
necessary it is f 
each employee tota 
care of himself. 
that indelible pencil had been cover 
with a protector or the point was dow 
the clerk in the case mentioned would nc 
be a much happier and sounder man. 

And so it is with foreign matters, whi' 
get into the eyes, an experience which 
common to every one. Even a doct 
will not attempt to touch the eye with: 
instrument in a case like this, unless he 
an eye specialist. It is dangerous to use 
hard substance in trying to help a fellc 
worker clear his eye of “something 1n It 

: 
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ViNNING /ZUSINESS by ASKING For JT 


ness is to go after it. With this fact 

in mind, Superintendent H. B. 
Calkins of the Southern Indiana Division, 
Indianapolis, has gone back to what he 
calls ‘first principles.” So he has inau- 
gurated what he calls a “Daily Plan of 
Solicitation,’ which he declares is a fine 
way of increasing the traffic and advertis- 
ing our service. 

It all came about when, a while ago, one 
of the agents in the division observed that 
the express business in his town originated 
with 25 or 30 merchants, who had been 
using the service for years. There were 
a number of other.concerns in town, who 
never had anything to ship by express and 
he determined to find out why. 

He instructed his drivers to stop at all 
business houses and 
factories on their 
routes where ordinar- 
ily they did not pick 
up anything and to 
inquire if there was 
any express business 
to goout. It was the 
driver’s duty to give 
the agent, each night, 
a list showing the 
number of unsolicited 
calls made, name of 
the firm and number 
ofshipmentsobtained 
in this way. Pretty 
soon, he began to no- 
tice that the drivers 
were picking up ship- 
ments at places which 
before had never had 
any outgoing busi- 
ness. It was quite ap- 
parent that the unso- 
licited calls were real- 
ly getting business. 
__ When this scheme, which earned the 
title of “Daily Plan of Solicitation,” was 
outlined for the benefit of other agents in 
the division they were asked to try it out. 
The Superintendent thereupon sent a 
supply of mimeographed forms, on which 
the employees might report the number 
of unsolicited calls made each day. 

It was the duty not alone of the driver, 
but of every employee, including the 
agent, to make some calls during the day. 
At one of the agencies, the men were so 
enthusiastic about the plan that the 
Cashier went out of town during his noon 
hour and made several calls, so that he 
might be able to say that he had done his 
daily stunt in getting more business. 

Tt has not been a hard plan for the 
drivers to follow. They simply stop 
across the street or next door, when mak- 
ing a delivery or a pick-up and going to 
the shipping room, ask courteously: 
| Have you any express to go out today?” 
_ In the residential sections, when mak- 
‘Ing a delivery, the driver says, “If you 


A FTER all, the way to get more busi- 


wish to ship a package, telephone us and 
we will be glad to call for it. If you need 
a little wrapping paper or twine, we will 
be glad to supply it.” 

If the driver makes his suggestion at the 
“psychological moment,”’ he may get a 
shipment right then and there. But, in 
most cases, the first call may not produce 


‘‘Whenever ‘you 

have a package 

to ship telephone 

us and we will 

be glad to call 
for it” 


results, but when repeated day after day, 
a shipment or two may be offered and, 
perhaps, later on, a regular shipper made 
out of a concern which never used our 
service before. 

Moreover, the recipient of a package at 
a private home may have nothing they 
wish to ship at the time the driver ap- 
pears. The latter’s little talk, however, 
gets the consignee to thinking about the 
express business with the result that when 
he or she has something to ship, our 
service receives proper consideration. 

The most convincing feature of the Plan 
is that it works out in practice. In In- 
dianapolis, for instance, General Agent 
W. J. Smith, reports that during July, 52 
of his drivers made 182 unsolicited calls 
and that 250 shipments were obtained, 
which might otherwise not have come to 
us. Fora month ending May 16th, driv- 
ers at Logansport made 158 calls on ship- 
pers and obtained 24 packages, weighing 
all together 275 pounds, a fact which gave 
Agent E. C. Graham no little satisfaction. 


— 


Every delivery offers an opportu- 
nity to solicit business 


At Columbus, during the same period, 
three drivers made 354 calls and obtained 
44 shipments, according to Agent C. 
Lockman. 

Out of 347 calls made by four drivers 
of Agent T. C. Bell’s force at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., 120 shipments were received. 

Apparently Driver J. F. Harper, at 
Madison, Ind., is as good an 
expressman as he is a cartoon- 
ist and humorist, because, ac- 
cording to Agent E. B. Reeder, 
Harper has been a star man in 
soliciting more business. De- 
livering in the down-town sec- 
tions where he meets many mer- 
chants, he recently made 170 
calls on prospective patrons and 
secured 14 shipments, with many 
more promised. 

Agent B. S. Hite at Anderson, 
Ind., got not only his routemen 
but his sheet writer, money 
transfer man and chief clerk in- 
terested in the plan and during a 
test period from April 
15th to May 14th, they 
made 242 calls and se- 
cured 60 shipments. 

Of course, every one of 
these men primed them- 
selves up in advance on 
the special advantages of 
our service. When they 
asked for business, they 
were able to give a logical 
and convincing argument 
why the shipper would find it 
particularly helpful to use ex- 
press considering the character 
of his commodity and the needs 
of his out-of-town dealers’ or 
customers’ trade. For almost 
every line of merchandise there 
are several “talking points” that 
are particularly convincing to the shipper. 
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A Hunter and His Dog 


PATRON of Hagerstown, Md., who 

has been shipping dogs between that 
city and Plattsburgh, N. Y., for sev- 
eral years, recently wanted to send a fav- 
orite setter gyp, Lila May Fly, to his 
home. To avoid a transfer at New York, 
he asked for a special routing from Platts- 
burgh via Albany, Wilkes-Barre, Harris- 
burg and Sunbury. His request finally 
came to Superintendent C. S. Colvin of 
our D. & H. Division at Albany, who 
arranged accordingly. 

The shipper went home by automobile, 
while the dog traveled by express, arriving 
in Cumberland during the afternoon of 
the next day. Two days later the owner 
reached Hagerstown and was greatly 
gratified at the service rendered. 

Speaking of the affection of a hunter for 
his dog, the shipper, in a letter of grati- 
tude, told Mr. Colvin that the setter had 
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arrived in the finest sort of shape and was 
out in the open stretches two days after 
arrival for gun dog and field trials. The 
shipper added: 

“Perhaps, if you hunt behind a bird 
dog, know him and learn to care for him— 
far more, perhaps, than some of us mor- 
tals ought to—you will appreciate my 
relief in having this animal handled so 
well.” 

Acknowledging the compliment, Mr. 
Colvin said: “While it is a fact that every 
express shipment is a rush shipment, we 
have a great many men in our employ 
who like to give the ‘extra touch’ and do 
their very best to properly and promptly 


perform their work.” 
* *  * 


They Work While We Sleep 


(concluded from page 2) 


to his friend, “Isn’t this fish good?” 
‘“‘And so nice and fresh,” little knowing 
how the expressman had worked on into 
the night that he might have his good 
fresh fish. As soon as the barrels of fish 
are loaded, shovel after shovel of clean 
sawdust is put around the barrels so leak- 
age will not damage other things. 

Another stop is made and as the train 
pulls tothe platform we hear the darnedest 
racket we ever listened to. It sounds as 
though Hades itself has broken loose. 
Investigation reveals twenty coops of 
geese on the platform, and all of them 
seem to be quacking at once. They are 
added to the miscellaneous assortment of 
things that are already in the car, and 
when the train gets under way the mes- 
senger begins to open ventilators in the 
top of the car. We ask why and are told 
that live poultry will smother quickly if 
not given plenty of fresh air. 

The car is now well loaded, there begin 
just a narrow lane down the center. We 
see ducks, fish, crabs, beans, green stuffs 


Dere fellas: 


Over 300 yrs ago sum peeple (knot klu 
kluxers) whot was knot satisfied with th 
Church of England came 2 America & 
landed on a plymouth rock chixens farm in 
Mass. Abouta yr after that they had a “get 
together meetin” & gav thanks caws over 
half of em had died & they wood get a bigger 
share of boston baked beans. Wel this blow 
out was such a success that they keep it up 
evry yr. & thats how we cum 2 hav a holiday 
in Nov. Altho 2 sum of us their dont seam 
2 b much 2 b thankful for (after th 18th 
amendment) we can at leest b glad that th 
Indians aint tryin 2 mak us look lik porku- 
pines evry time we step out of th house. i 
guess hr bitter 4% wood b glad if they wood 
a, mabe we wood spend more time at 

ome. 


Wel as i sed b 4 with nuthin 2 drown hr 
trubles & seamingly kno progress frum yr 2 
yr sum of us r blu insted of thankful but if 
we just stop 2 think of th little things (hr 
kids included) we can find a hole lot that 
we hav gained (kids included agin) Their is 
th diff in workin hrs. & wages. Then their is 
th trains that takes us places & maks it 
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of various kinds, hat boxes, shirt boxes, 
suit boxes, and boxes of many kinds of 
wearing apparel, farm implements, pieces 
of machinery, boxes of cut flowers, candy, 
cigars and tobacco, and many other things 
too numerous to mention. 

At the next stop we leave the car and go 
back to the sleeper and go to bed. We 
tell the messenger that the car is so full 
that we are in his way but as a matter of 
fact we are so dead tired that we have to 
hit the hay. Before we leave the car we 
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ask the messenger what is in that iron 
chest that he sticks so close to. “Oh, 
that,” he replies, with a peculiar smile, 
“is my wardrobe. ‘The company gives 
me that strong box to keep my good 
clothes in.” 

During the night as we turn over in the 
rather restricted area of our Pullman 
berth, we have a fleeting mental glimpse 
of the messenger and his helpers still 
hustling the express matter in the car 
ahead. 


Chief Clerk Addie Merchants 


T the fall convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in Balti- 
more, late in September, Chief Clerk 
F. G. Blyth, Superintendent F. A. Van 
Denbergh’s assistant, made an interesting 
and effective address on the subject of 
“Friendly Relations between the Mer- 
chant and the Carrier.” 

Mr. Blyth related how, during his ex- 
perience as an ex- 
pressman, he had 
servedin most of the 
departments of the 
business, on vehi- 
cles, platforms and 
trains, and lately 
in the office, where 
he had daily contact 
with the public. He 
also divulged that 
in the past few years 
he has been teach- 
ing a class in traffic 
management in a 
Baltimore college. 

Service is more important to the traffic 
manager today than it has ever been be- 
fore, Mr. Blyth stated, and it is necessary 


Chief Clerk Blyth 


for him to be thoroughly familiar with 
the many fine technical points of trans- 
portation. Mr. Blyth noted a great im- 
provement in the relations between ship- 
pers and transportation companies and 
gave several instances showing how this 
co-operative spirit had worked out to their 
mutual benefit. 

Speaking of the Company, he con- 
tinued: “It is our intention and aim, of 
course, to treat all alike, but it does seem 
that we hear from the friendly man a 
great deal more frequently than we do 
from the unfriendly man and somehow 
or other we seem to be doing those little 
extra things for the pleasant fellow, 
which help to advance the interests of his 
firm and must unquestionably raise his 
standard at the same time. It is this 
knack (if I may call it such) that to my 
mind marks the successful traffic man- 
ager. He is the man who is one of the 
most valuable assets to his firm, for by his 
close contact with the carrier he is in a 
position to take advantage of conditions 
and to give his firm the best there is in 
transportation service, and get the most 
for the money his firm spends.” 


- WHY WE HAVE REASON TO BE THANKFUL 
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We can be thankful that Indians aren’t trying 
to make us look like porcupines 


possible 2 hav th Express business. We hav 
a loyal Express family that beleavs in th 
rite way & there 4 keeps th Co in business & 
us on th pay roll. 

Takin evry month in th yr we hav sum- 
thin 2 b thankfull for. Jan. we can turn over 
anu leaf & start rite agin. Feb. we can think 
of Washington & Lincoln & sea‘ how much 
better we live. March us fellas on th wagons 


can b glad evry month aint windy. April we 
can b thank full it dont rain th yr around. 
May we dont hav 2 by eny more coal & can 
tak off hr heavies. June we dont hav 2 b 
afraid of ketchin cold when we get hr ft wet. 
July we can b glad that th 4th is safer & 
saner. Aug. we hav watermelons. Sept. wer 
glad wer 2 old 2 play foot ball. Oct. we dont 
hav 2 loose hr clothes lik th trees due & th 
ice man dont get at hr home brew so often. 
Nov. we can b thank full we dont hav 2 by a 
turkey evry day & last but knot leest Dec. 
we r glad that Xmas cums but lst a yr. 

Wel their r a lot of things 2 b thank full 
for but i think th biggest & best is th fact 
that we pull together & r givin th publik 


reel service that is makin Express th popu- _—‘+iyf 


lar service which spells success for awl of us. 

Thank full that iam a member of such a 
progressiv family & that i have a barber 
that is a little easier on u than th Indians 
was, i remain, 


. X Pressly yores, 


J. F. HARPER 
Madison, Ind. 
November, 1925 


- 
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How CHICAGO HANDLES [Ts ON HAND 


| UR On Hand department in Chi- 
cago is located in a building at 560 
West Lake Street, which is devoted 


shipment is stored. This system makes 
it possible to locate the shipments quickly. 
During the year ending June 30th, 1925, 


of the terminals according to the district 
in which the consignee is located. A total 
of 30,517 shipments were delivered direct 


exclusively to the Company’s business. 
It is situated about one block from the 
Clinton Street terminal of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 

The On Hand department, in charge of 

Agent A. W. Grummett, occupies all of 
the first and second floors and basement 
and a part of the seventh floor, using 
approximately 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. In the building are also located 
the Claim department, On Hand Sales 
bureau, Application and Bonding depart- 
ment, No Mark and Searching bureau, 
Superintendent of Claims and Special 
Agents department. 
_ The On Hand Delivery department is 
located in the front part of the first floor, 
occupying about one-fifth of the floor 
space, and is used by the assistant agent, 
cashier, delivery clerks and such other 
employees as are necessary to deal with 
the public. The agent, chief clerk and 
other employees who answer correspon- 
dence, search the records and the files are 
located directly above on 
the second floor. A total of 
thirty-six people are em- 
ployed throughout the On 
Hand department. 

All On Hand cards are 
written from the marks on 
the shipments, which are 
stored according to size and 
class. At the time the card 
is written, a mark is made 
on the card designating the 


floor on which the shipment Feeding the 


isto be kept. Acorrespond- “live” ship- 

ing mark is shown on the ments in the 

shipment. The floors are 02% Hand de- 
partment 


divided into bins and sec- 
tions, the bins being numbered and the 
sections lettered. 

When a shipment is delivered tothe floor- 
man in charge, an entry is made in a log 
book under the initial of the consignee, 
showing the on hand number, followed by 
notation as to section or bin in which a 


Delivery clerks serving the public on a busy day in the On Hand Department 


Poll parrots awaiting the call of their owners 


a total of 95,016 ship- 
ments were checked 
on hand, a monthly 
average of 7,918, a 
daily average of 310 
shipments. During 
this period 66,060 
shipments were re- 
billed, a monthly av- 
erage of 5,505. This 
includes. all ship- 
ments returned to 
shipper, forwarded to 
other destinations 
and ll . shipments 
sent out for delivery 
by vehicles. 

These deliveries 
are made from several 


ee 


| 


Every piece is stored away 
so that it can be quickly 
found when wanted—Here 
is a section on the second 
floor devoted to ‘‘P’ boxes 


totheconsignee through 
the office, an average 
of 100 per day, while 
3,893 shipments, an av- 
erage of 324 per month, were sent to the 
On Hand Sales, Bureau for sale. 

The mail handled in this department 
averages 175 pieces per day or approxi- 
mately 55,000 pieces per year. About 
200,000 postal cards were used in notify- 
ing the consignees and shippers during 
the year, an average of 655 per day. 

About 5,000 C.O.D. money orders and 
unlimited checks are used annually in 
remitting proceeds of C.O.D.’s delivered 
through the On Hand department. All 
of these shipments were delivered to con- 
signees at the office. 

A considerable volume of live animals 
is handled through the On Hand depart- 
ment, consisting largely of dogs, cats, 
birds and other pets, as well as chickens, 
which must be fed, watered and cared for. 

In the event that the crates or cages are 
too small for the animal’s comfort, they 
are transferred to larger quarters until 
called for, delivered or otherwise disposed 
of. During the last holiday season, there 
were at one time over 50 dogs on hand, all 
of which had to be cared for. This, in it- 
self, was quite a chore. 

An audit of the On Hand department 
was made May 25th last. This audit 
developed that there was a total of 6,731 
shipments on hand on that date, carrying 
charges of $14,329.47, Each and every 
item carried on live On Hand cards, 
was checked O.K. without exception. 
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Two “Divisions Min Cram “BANNERS 


two operating divisions of the Com- 

pany have won the highly coveted 
honor of being the “Prize Division” of 
their territory, in 
the matter of claim 
prevention. With it, 
they have gained 
permanent posses- 
sion of the Prize 
Banner for 1925. 

The recent an- 
nouncement of the 
results of the Third 
Quarter Prize Divi- 
sion of the contest, 
this year, indicates 
in the Eastern de- 
partments, this hon- 
or has come to the 
Maryland Division, 
of which Superin- 
tendent H. E. Huff 
of Baltimore is su- 
perintendent, while 
in the Southern de- 
partments,the 
Blue Ridge 
division has 
gained thedis- 
tinction, bring- 
ing much 
pleasuretoSu- 
perintendent 
R. A. Buck- 
ner at Roa- 
noke, Va., on 
the eve of his 
retirement from the business. 

This is the first time during the four 
years these unique contests have been 
held that two divisions have won the ban- 
ner of their territories during the same 
year. They each had still another quar- 
ter to go, but evidently they preferred to 
achieve their victory during the first 
three. 

Because the Superintendents and their 
operating organizations have taken 
a special pride in putting their di- 
visions ahead, it has been no simple 
task for a division to lead its field 
one quarter after another. Moreover, 
once a Superintendent wins the ban- 
ner during a quarter, his agents and 
employees make a valiant effort to 
hold it for a second. 

Under the present rules of the con- 
test, in which all divisions of the Com- 
pany participate, the Prize Banner 
becomes the possession of a division 
winning in any quarter, for a period 
of three months, and it must be turned 
over to the division entitled to it by 
a victory in the next three months. It 
becomes the permanent possession of 
the division winning it during the 
three quarters of the four. If no divi- 
sion wins three times, the banner goes 
to the department, with divisions win- 


A FTER nine months of energetic work, 


Mr. Buckner and the banner which the Blue Ridge Division won 


November 192: 


ning the quarterly leadership most often. of the division during the same quarter Ii 
The rating of divisions in each Vice-_ the three preceding contests. 


President’s territory is done by the Super- 


petition more equitable, a divi- 
sion’s standing in each quar- 
terly period is based on the — 
exact percentage of decrease in 
claim ratio it has been able The Eastern 
to achieve. The “claim ratio” epee aay 
represents the number of Leh ay Or 
claims per 1,000 shipments, 6 ee 


system figures, and the comparison is peat once more. 


made with the lowest previous record 


WINNING DIVISIONS 
Third Quarter—1925 Prize Division Contest 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Maryland Division 
H. E. Huff, Superintendent 
Wins the Banner—(Won in First and Second 
Quarters) 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Blue Ridge Division 
R. A. Buckner, Superintendent 


Wins the Banner—(Won in First and Second 
Quarters) 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Southern Nebraska and Iowa Division 
C. F. Belcher, Superintendent 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Southern Texas Division 
C. L. Mackenzie, Superintendent 
WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Southern California Division 
Mark Thompson, Superintendent 


The victory of the Blue Ridge divisioni 


It is interesting to note that the Lou 
intendent of Claims. To make the com- isiana division directed by Superintend 


ent E. C. Berry at Shreveport 
that State, has made the best recor 
so far, having won in the Southwes 
in the 1923 and 1924 contests. Ii 
1922, the Cleveland division, led bi 
Superintendent A. C. White in tha 
city, led in the Central department 
during all four quarters of the con 
test that year. 

The Marylan 
division’s _ per 
centages of re 
duction in it 
claim ratio by 
which it won th 
banner this yea 
were 17.49 pe 
cent, 42.56 pe 
cent and 374 
per cent. Thos 
of the Blue Ridg 
division for th 
three quarter 
were 16.56. pe 
cent, 19.01 pe 
cent and 29.8 
per cent. Q 
course, other di 
visions made ex 
cellent record: 
but did not com 
up to that of th 
winners, in spit 
Duudieies §=—of the fact tha 

4 their claim rati 
in cases is lowe! 

In the othe 
territories, a di! 
ferent divisio 
has won in each quarter so fé 
this year and the best any ¢ 
these can do this year is to tf 


Supt. H. E. Huff 


the South was particularly timely | 
it was achieved about the time of t 
retirement of Mr. Buckner, who hi 
been superintendent in that sectic 
for the past eighteen years, with 
headquarters at Roanoke. He 
completed 52 years in the service an 
is one of the best known expressmeé, 
inthe South. arly this year, he 
ceived a 50-year gold service medi 
at the hands of President Cowie hin 
self. “4 
It was back in 1872 that Mr. Buct) 
ner started as express messenger 0) 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. In ten yea 
he was chief clerk at Charlottesvil. 
and then joint agent of the Adam 
and Southern Express Companies @ 
Roanoke. In 1888 he became rout 
agent at Washington, D. C., for tf 
Adams and in 1906 assistant to st 
perintendent and in 1907 superinten¢ 
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nt at Roanoke, where he has served 
uithfully and well for the past eighteen 
ears. The award of the Prize Banner to 
is division, for which he was the inspira- 
con, well marked the completion of a 
otable and successful express career. 

Colonel Buckner’s successor as head of 
ne Blue Ridge division is M. L. Carter, 
tho was a constant pleader to put the 
ivision ahead, in the endless battle with 
laims, a battle which can never be won, 
ecause the enemy never stays ‘“‘dead.” 

Superintendent Carter is trying to win 
ae Fourth Quarter in the South, now un- 
er way, so that he can have a clear-cut 
ictory for the entire year and all em- 
loyees in the division are working hard 
oward that end. But, as we have said, 
‘is not a simple matter and so this unique 
ompetition goes merrily on in the South 
nd elsewhere. 
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Mr. Carter, who succeeds Mr. Buckner as super- 
intendent of the Blue Ridge Division 


* * * 
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No Claims and a Pleased Shipper 


_ We may justly claim that our service 
is 100 per cent when we handle a sub- 
stantial business of one concern without a 
single claim and leave that patron highly 
satisfied. 


Such an opinion comes from C. C. 
Smith, Inc., of Evanston, Wyo., which 
recently advised Superintendent R. A. 
Cox at Salt Lake City that they had 
shipped over $30,000 in merchandise by 
express during their first year in business, 
without a single claim being necessary. 


“T also want to say,” said Mr. Smith, in 
commending Mr. Cox on what he de- 
scribed as “100 per cent service,” “that 
you are to be complimented upon the very 
efficient and courteous agent you have 
at this point, as it is seldom that such per- 
fect service is found as I have received 
from your agent here.” 


—“OswALD LOSSANDDAMAGE”—WatcH Out! 


} Lossanddamage” is going to find it 
& uncomfortable to stay in the express 
usiness much longer. This noted char- 
cter, originally conceived by General 
Manager C. T. Williamson, was found 
uilty of living and growing fat on his 
ctivities in losing and damaging freight. 
_ Ever since that discovery, Mr. William- 
on has been Oswald’s Nemesis, and, in 
ddition to actively supporting the Right 
Vay Plan, he has from time to time con- 
ucted intensive campaigns in the Empire 
tate department, so that each division, 
s Superintendent C. L. Nies of the West- 
m New York Division describes it, 
could clean up its own back yard.” 


When his turn came around recently, 
uperintendent Nies inaugurated a 90- 
ay drive throughout his territory, which 
egan on September 15th and will run un- 
til December 15th, 
all for the purpose 
of “reducing the 
contour of Oswald 
Lossanddamageso 
that after we get 
through with him 
he will hardly be 
recognized in this 
territory.” 

Admitting that 
he has a crack di- 
vision, because 
there are good ex- 
pressmen in it, 
Mr. Nies’ purpose 
is to concentrate 
the attention ofhis 
employees on this 
familiar subject, 
to remove the 
causes which he 
has found to be 
most troublesome 


E seems very probable that “Oswald 


Supt. Nies 


Oswald as he is now— 
thinnerand losing weight 
every day ! 


Oswald Lossanddamage 
as he used to look in the 
old days 


in the Western New York territory. 

With this commendable objective in 
view, he has pledged every employee to 
become a determined ‘“‘claim fighter” and 
to co-operate in every way possible in the 
campaign. Monthly meetings are being 
held at the larger offices, while small get- 
togethers are held during the day when 
wagon employees can be assembled most 
conveniently. 

While the route agents are injecting the 
fighting spirit against claims into agents, 
messengers and other employees, Superin- 
tendent Nies, Claim Agent J. R. Mat- 
son, and Special Agent in Charge M. A. 
Newfield, have been attending meetings 
and addressing the employees regarding 
the principal objectives of the drive. This 
is augmented by a system of L. and D. 


circulars, addressed to all employees, sent 
weekly from the Superintendent’s office. 

An analysis of the claims received in the 
Western New York Division last year, 
amounting to 4,700, shows that 61 per 
cent were for damage, including delay; 32 
per cent for non-delivery and part short- 
age; 7 per cent for non-return of C. O. D. 
proceeds and other reasons too miscel- 
laneous to classify. 

Mr. Nies has found that the kinds of 
shipments most frequently damaged in- 
clude furniture and household goods, 
liquids in bottles, articles of glass or the 
like, castings and eggs. The way to pre- 
vent damage, he points out, is to give 
attention to all fragile labels, ask the ship- 
per as to the nature of his shipment and 
be sure that it is properly packed; take 
care in handling such business to and from 
trains, stowing in cars and in trucking on 


platforms and across tracks. 
* * * 


Satisfying a Claimant 

When a shipment is damaged, the con- 
signee is seldom in a happy frame of mind. 
The first thought is to hold the Company 
responsible and file a claim, especially if 
he or she is one of the “general public.” 

The job of the adjuster is not an easy 
one. Yet Adjuster George Dawes of 
Claim Agent Tobin’s staff in Cincinnati, 
had such a situation to face in satisfying 
a lady whose typewriter had arrived by 
express with an important part broken, 
putting it out of commission. 

She had filed a claim for $25, and after 
a talk with Mr. Dawes agreed to allow 
him to have it repaired. By having the 
broken part welded at a cost of 75 cents 
Mr. Dawes had the machine put in run- 
ning order again and delivered it to the 
complete satisfaction of the claimant. 
Thus he actually saved the Company 
$24.25. 
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Making Good Service the Best 


HE American business man is constantly calling for the 

very best in transportation. Every day he has ship- 

ments which must be in the hands of his customers at the 
earliest possible moment. He usually depends upon the agency 
which he knows by experience can be trusted to accomplish 
quick delivery for him. 

Our service is frequently called upon in such business emer- 
gencies. We maintain the good will and further patronage of 
a shipper by the quality of service which we give him. He may 
not tell us about the particular urgency of a certain package, 
but if we do not handle it as swiftly and as well as he has a 
reason to expect, his confidence in us is shaken. We cannot 
afford to let that happen. 

Ours is a complete service; it is elastic enough to meet almost 
any demand placed upon it. It has won a recognition from the 
American public that it is a very essential service. But we are 
faced today with a situation that calls for the very best that is 
in us. Competition is so keen that we cannot for a moment relax 
in our efforts constantly to improve our service, good as it 
generally is conceded to be. 

Our greatest opportunity lies in making express the very best 
in transportation. Our methods and our facilities make it 
entirely possible for us to achieve that ambition. Our biggest 
obstacles are delay and poor handling, which are often not 


cA Glimpse 
of Our Operating 
Vice Presidents 


in (( onference 
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Human Nature and Courtesy 


N going up the ladder, my work has taken me through 
I almost every department of the service and in my study ~ 
of human nature, I have discovered several salient facts 
which have materially influenced my career. The average 
human being can be trusted. Where employees make mis- | 
takes, the trouble can usually be traced to poor executive 
management. Most people are courteous if you approach ~ 
them courteously, and, finally, I consider the highest office of ~ 
the chief executive is to inspire and not to grind. a 


—From a recenily published interview with President Cowie. ° 


beyond our control. Our goal is before us and by constant effc 
and alertness, we can get closer to it, as time goes on. Ma 
Express the best in transportation! 


* * * 


Keeping “Lot” Shipments Together 


There is probably no one source of annoyance to ourc 
tomers which is any greater or more frequently occurs th 
separation of the various parts which go to make up a I 
shipment, resulting in split deliveries, one or more pieces of t 
shipment reaching the consignee after the first part of the shi 
ment is received. 

Every experienced expressman knows that it is a very diffi 
matter to keep Lot shipments together, but this fact should n 
in any way cause us to relax out efforts to keep Lot shipmer 
intact to the greatest extent possible. We should never und 
estimate the importance to us and to consignees of maki 
one delivery of the entire Lot shipment. It is the service th 
the consignee expects and has a right to receive. | 

There are conditions, particularly in the larger cities, whi 
tend to cause separation of Lot shipments and which are tc 
certain extent beyond our control, but these places and the 
conditions are exceptional. We should constantly make it o 
aim to keep lot shipments together. 

* * * 


Akron Celebrates Its Centennial 


When a progressive American city arrives at its 100th birt 
day, it has a right to celebrate. Congratulations are, therefo) 
in order for Akron, Ohio, which held its centennial in Ju 
As the “tire capital’’ of the country, Akron is of national imp« 
tance, making as it does, 75 per cent of the ‘automobile shoe 
used in this old world of ours. And that is only one of 


many industries. Our local people participated in the celeb1 
tion, as described elsewhere in this issue of the MESSENGE 
and we were proud to be represented. 


(From left to right) — Mr. A. Christeson, Vice-President, Western Departments, San Francisco; Mr. Wm. 
Smith, Vice-President, Southern Departments, Atlanta; Mr. E. A. Stedman, Vice-President, Central = 
ments, Chicago; Mr. C. D. Summy, Vice-President, Southwestern Departments, St. Louis; C. S. Curtis, See 
tary of Vice-Presidents’ Committee, Chicago; Mr. C. W. Robie, Vice-President, Eastern Departments, New Yor 

c 
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WAT CXPRESSMEN Ars Dotnc Here and THERE 


The “butter king” 
—Driver L. H. 
Elliott, at Colum- 
bus, Ind. 


Jriver Earns Title of “Butter King” 


HE “butter king” is the title which 
[be L. H. Elliott at Columbus, 

Ind., has earned, because he has 
andled so much of it. 
Columbus, located on the Pennsylvania 
ailroad between Indianapolis and 
ouisville, is famous for its butter, much 
f which is shipped by Express. 
Recently Driver Elliott picked up two 
sts of butter at one place on his route 
nd found it to comprise 12,000 pounds 
f this very necessary table delicacy. But 
ae size of the shipment did not bother 
im and he handled it in the Right Way. 


* * * 
| A Route Agent’s Hobby 


Almost every expressman has a hobby. 
that of Route Agent Joe Hardin of 
ioux Falls, S. D., is to collect phonograph 
scords. Mr. Hardin has 33 years’ service 
) his credit, seventeen of which he has 
dent as route agent, with headquarters 
t Chadron, Nebr., Des Moines, and 
a Dodge, Iowa, and at present, Sioux 
alls, 
He started in the business in 1892 as 
gent at Eagle Grove, Iowa, and from 
703 to 1905 was cashier at Cedar Rapids 
ad Sioux City, and Omaha, Nebr., before 
® specialized in route agency work. 
Recently a picture of Mr. Hardin seated 

his library, which we reproduce on this 

ge, was carried in the Voice of the Victor, 
x€ magazine of the well known phono- 
‘aph company. Recently General Man- 
er Curtis, Superintendent Llewellyn 
nd Agent Waring paid a visit to 
{r. Hardin’s room in one of the downtown 
fice buildings, and he favored them with 
very enjoyable concert, consisting of the 
test records on the market. 

Mr. Hardin takes quite a little pride in 
te fact that he doesn’t have a single 
azz” record in his entire collection, 
hich numbers some eight hundred. 

t. Hardin is particularly proud of his 

"stem of indexing his records. The 


problem of filing and cataloguing them is 
not a small one, if one wants to pick up a 
certain record at a moment’s notice. To 
accomplish this, he maintains three loose- 
leaf record books, through which he is 
able to get any record he wants almost 
instantly. He has a complete language 
collection with one or more records in 
each of forty languages. 

He finds much relaxation after his 
day’s work is done, in his remarkable 
record library, and because of the size of 
the collection he can always get any type 
of music he prefers. 

* * * 


New Terminal Agent at Atlanta 


S. F. Pitcher, formerly route agent, has 
been appointed terminal agent at At- 
lanta, to succeed B. B. Roberts, whose 
resignation as such was reported in our 
last issue. 

“A very bright, capable young man,” 
is the descrip- 
tion Superin- 
tendent H. M. 
Smith, of the 
Georgia Divis- 
ion gives to the 
new appointee, 
addingthat“‘his 
many friends 
wish him well 
in his new un- 
dertaking.”’ 
Mr. Pitcher 

S. F. Pitcher has been a 

route agent at 

Atlanta just a year. Prior to that time he 
was located at Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
he began with the Southern Express Com- 


: ‘ een 
Salad 
2 Oye ae. 


=e 
ve 


Carl A. Mitchell, hefty Money Clerk at Toledo 


Company. It does so by reason of the 
fact that Carl A. Mitchell is night money 
clerk at Union Depot, in that city, having 
started in the business ten years ago. 


As his years of service increased, so did 
his waist measure and height and at this 
time he “only” weighs 313 pounds, and, 
our correspondent informs us, is still 
growing. 


Mr. Mitchell is not only a good ex- 
pressman, but an excellent cook. The 
accompanying photograph, taken at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and recently published in the 


Route Agent Hardin and his remarkable collection of 
phonograph records, in his den at Siouz City, S. D. 


pany in October, 1913, and subsequently 
served in various positions at that office. 
* se Aas 


A Money Clerk of Much Weight 


Toledo, Ohio, believes it has the heav- 
iest Money Clerk in the employ of the 


Toledo Times, shows Mr. Mitchell as a 
member of the 147th Infantry, U. S. A,, 
with which, during the encampment this 
summer, he was a culinary artist. As 
the day the picture was taken was ex- 
tremely hot, Mr. Mitchell’s appearance 
in “‘negligee”’ is justifiable. 
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IN THE/LOWw oF TRAFFIC 


A “Genius” at Troy, N. Y. 


MONG the miscellaneous traffic pass- 
ing through Troy, N. Y., recently, 
was acow in acrate in transfer from 

Salem, N. Y., to Greenfield, Mass. The 
bovine fell ill and when taken from the 
crate took up a position on the floor of 
the office, near one of the exits. The 
animal could not be moved, even though 
a veterinary was called and administered 
to her. 

Agent John Wolff appeared on the scene 
and the situation was explained to him. 
Bending down close to the ear of the cow, 
he emitted a bark which the Troy Observer 
declared, “sounded for all the world as if 
a dog had been added to the menagerie.” 

In a short time the cow shook herself 
and consented to be led away; a little 
while later she was apparently well and 
able to resume the journey. 

Mr. Wolff thus gained a reputation of 
being quite a “genius,” and General 
Manager C. T. Williamson, commenting 
on the way in which the agent met the 
situation, wondered just what he said to 


the cow. 
* * * 


Quick Thinking Necessary 


Every once in a while we are asked to 
handle an urgent shipment. This calls 
for quick thinking on the part of our 
agent at the place where it occurs. 

E. J. Holmes, agent at Beloit, Wisc., was 
informed late one afternoon in August by 
one of his patrons, that they had an im- 
portant shipment to move to Columbus, 
Ohio, and wanted to get it there at the 
very earliest possible hour. Agent Holmes 
learned that the shipment would consist 
of from fifteen to twenty pieces and that 
the heaviest would weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,100 pounds. All together 
the weight totaled around 10,000 pounds. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, 
shortly before five o’clock in the after- 
noon, a special car could not be obtained 
nor was there one at Beloit. So Agent 
Holmes told the agent of the Northwest- 


ern Railroad of the situation and the re- 
quirements of his patron. The result was 
a special concession to handle the ship- 
ment on Train No. 516 as L.C.L. 

The train arrived at 7:38 p. m. and de- 
parted at 7:50 p.m. Agent Holmes and 
his forces thus handled 16,000 pounds in 


twelve minutes, which included this spe- 


cial shipment and his usual run. Then he 
called our car service department at 
Chicago, told them all about the urgency 
of the matter, and asked them to aid in 
getting it to destination at the earliest 
possible date. 


The shipment reached Columbus the 
next night at 9:20; the various pieces were 
unloaded into trucks by midnight and all 
of the machines were uncrated and placed 
in location at the plant by 6 a.m. the 
next morning. 


“This is a fine record,” said C. A. Pear- 
son, sales manager of the General Refrig- 
erating Company, of Beloit, the shipper 
in the case, “‘and while we hope it will not 
be necessary to ask for such unusual 
service again, we want you to know that 
both ourselves and our Eastern distribu- 
tors are highly appreciative of the fact 
that you were able to do so splendidly.” 


Machines being forwarded from Winder, Ga., to battle with the destructive boll weevil in the South 


later service that night. 


A Bouquet for Council Bluffs 


Agent F. A. De Groat, at Coun 
Bluffs, Iowa, recently received this ve 
pleasing letter from the manager of t 
local branch of the International Hz 
vester Company, which speaks for itse 

“In view of the efficient service whi 


you have given us during the harve 
rush this season, we take this opportuni 
to express to you our appreciation. | 
have found the service unusually go 
this year and the attitude of all yc 
men has been very helpful. Please acce 


our thanks.” 
* * * 


His Name in the Paper 


Service and co-operation may get 
small-town driver’s name in the pap 
Agent L. G. Currier at Ripon, Wis 
declares, speaking of an incident whi 
proves the point. 

Driver Peter Lambert was getti 
ready to take his horse to the barn, havi 
finished his day’s work. A shipper cai 
along with two packages which could1 
be accepted at the time, as there was 
So it was si 
gested that he take them to the p 
office, and Driv 
Lambert offered 
get the packages thi 
for the shipper. 

It happened that 


of Ripon, 


All set for early m¢ 
ing deliveries at Ht 
ington, W. Va. _ Aj 
D. H. Gay and Deli 
Foreman H. C. Poli 
appear in center 

ty 
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«t day he put a “piece” in the paper, 
amending Driver Lambert for his 
ipfulness. 

‘Imagine a competitor going out of his 
“7 doing a favor!’ wrote the editor, 


~~ MOVING 


N the ordinary handling of our business 
we encounter many strange and un- 
usual shipments. But never before 
e we had one like that which recently 
anated from Los Angeles and required 
largest express car available for a quick 
ivement to New York City. In that car 
3a collection of fourteen wax figures, 
ich any experienced mov- 


fan would have recognized 
those of some of the lead- 
stars of the screen. 
t seems to be becoming 
te a popular fad among 
ving picture folk to have 
‘mselves reproduced in wax. How well 
s can be done is shown in the case of 
> of the accompanying pictures, in 
ich Anna May Wong, a Chinese mo- 
a picture actress, is standing beside her 
lica in wax. It is mighty difficult to 
| them apart. 

There are mighty few people in the 
siness of making wax figures, and of 
se L. E. Oates, of Los Angeles, is one 
the best known. He conceived the idea 
interesting movie stars in using wax 
) see themselves as others see them.” 
at his efforts met with success was 
wn in this remarkable shipment, which 
s forwarded by our service to be dis- 
yed in a fashion show 


Gimbel Brothers in New 
tk City for one week, last 
mth, and then to tour the . 
intry, “showing” in the << 
ger cities. The fourteen comple 


m™ MOTION © 
PICTURE. 


10 los Angeles 


In this car traveled fourteen wax figures of well known moving picture stars 
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“but such was the case. At first, we 
thought ‘Pete’ was in a joking mood; but 
we found he meant it. It was a fine dem- 
onstration of what service and co-opera- 
tion mean, and we will not forget the 
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favor nor fail to reciprocate some time.” 

Ripon, it will be recalled, was the town 
in which our late President, G. C. Taylor, 
started his remarkable career in the ex- 
press business. 


MoviE STARS IN Wax 


figures reproduced the original, even to 


the hair, eyes, and height. 

In spite of the fact that an ordinary jar 
igs apt to crack or break a finger or arm 
on a wax figure, this shipment arrived 


Which is which? Anna May Wong, Chinese movie 


actress and her waz figure 


LoS 


model is formed. 


A DimeECT FROM 
ANGELES 


NEW YORK CSYE 


intact, with not a finger broken, according 
to John B. Holtz, treasurer of the studios 
which made them. Mr. Oates accom- 
panied the shipment and supervised the 
work of unpacking the boxes. As said, 
they were just as though they came out of 
the studio. This fact was very pleasing to 
Superintendent L. P. Bergman, in charge 
of the Los Angeles Division, who person- 
ally saw to it that the odd shipment was 
“started right”’ and that a car for the pur- 
pose was obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the method 
of producing these figures was the same 
as that employed by the Italian Govern- 
ment in restoring the bodies of victims 
found in the excavation of ancient 
Pompeii. 

When those excavations were first pro- 

posed, great doubt was expressed as to 
how much might actually be learned from 
such ancient ruins for naturally every 
trace of human life had been destroyed. 
But that did not discourage the Italian 
Government, for when they found a place 
where they had reason to believe a body 
had fallen, enough of the surrounding lava 
was dislocated to make a hole through 
which a liquid could be poured into the 
cavity formed by the human body long 
since decomposed. 
When this liquid had time to harden, 
the molten rock which served to 
hermetically seal the body was 
removed and a mold was found 
giving the exact likeness of the 
interred human form. 

To make a wax figure, the sub- 
ject must undergo a mud bath. When this 
mud or clay has become hardened it 1s 
taken off in blocks and from these the wax 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS — 


SHIPMENTS to FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Some Suggestions on How Such Traffic 
Can Be Increased 

F in the course of soliciting express 

business, agents should come in con- 

tact with patrons who have shipments 
they wish to forward to points in foreign 
countries, they can offer a through service 
all the way to destination, in connection 
with the American Express Company’s 
foreign shipping service. Such shipments 
travel to ports from which steamers sail 
by express service and the American Ex- 
press Company takes charge of them 
from the port to destination. 

This service is a great convenience, 
especially in smaller places which do not 
have “shipping agents,” as the only other 
facilities available are the parcel post 
service operated by the government, 
which has a small weight limit, and ordin- 
ary freight service. 

The simple procedure for assessing 
charges on and way-billing a foreign ship- 
ment was fully described in Right Way 
bulletin No. 12 and is given in the Amer- 
ican Express Company’s Foreign Depart- 
ment Circular No. 101 and Tariffs 1 to 14 
inclusive, all of which have been furnished 
to larger offices and with Supplement No. 
2 are still in effect. 

These cover the subject thoroughly. 
If, however, any doubt arises on specific 
points, information can be obtained from 
the nearest Foreign Freight Agent of the 
American Express Company, who include 
the following: 

G. H. Magrane, Foreign Freight Agent, 
33 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 
H. E. Conlee, Foreign Freight Agent, 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl.; 
E. T. Dientsbach, Foreign Freight Agent, 
Ninth and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; 
F. D. Leighton, Foreign Freight Agent, 
Market Street at Second, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Glenn Smith, Foreign Freight 
Agent, 804 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash.; 
T. G. Way, Foreign Freight Agent, 218 
Bay Street, Toronto, Canada, or General 
Traffic Agent, American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York. 

* * * 


SCIENTISTS CARRY CHEQUES 
Going Abroad in Connection with Plans 
for New Chicago Aquarium 

OR many years, the well known Chi- 

cago department store, Marshall Field 
& Company, have equipped many of their 
buyers and other traveling representatives 
with American Express Travelers Cheques 
and Letters of Credit. The Chicago office 
of the express company arranges their 
travels and supplies their tickets. 

Recently two scientific gentlemen, Prof. 
Walter H. Chute and Leslie C. Stokes, 
left for Europe to make certain investi- 
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gations, preliminary to the construction 
of Chicago’s new two-million-dollar Aqua- 
rium. This sum had been donated by 
John G. Shedd, of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, and it was natural that the Amer- 
ican Express Company should be called 


upon to supply the two scientists with 
EE 


A Puzzle for the Supply Agent 


REQUISITION FOR FINANCIAL PAPER 
TO INSURE PROMPT FILLING OF REQUISITION, AGENT MUST 
STAMP NAME OF OFFICE AND SIGN AT THE BOTTOM HEREOF 


Number of Forms Required 


us say {AGENTS MUST ENTER EXACT NUMBER 
error By Agent | By Sub-Agent 
——_$—$—$——— 


MS—NOT BCOKS—ON HAND) 


REGULAR M/Os—Booxs 20 


REFUND om = 20 


$10.00 a rr 20 


UNLIMITED CHECKS 25 


“ LTD TO. 850. 425 


Quantity On and 
—Eneiish [Tata | 


Vatue $20.00 


Eas 50.00 


100.00 


250.00 


500.00 


FROM DaTeE__ 192. 


(u6a OFFICE STAMP HERE) 


a AGENT 
(1710 NV-5-24) Printedin U.S.A 


Why some office did not receive the money order 
supplies it requested—the Agent failed to give his 
office location and name. Use form 1710 and send 
it to Money Order Supply Agent, American Rail- 
way Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
—but be sure to sign it! 


travel funds, and asked to furnish them 
with letters of introduction to such of its 
officials in Europe as might further their 
investigations. 

The express company was no less ready 
to do the last than the first, and it goes 
without saying that Prof. Chute and Mr. 
Stokes are being provided with all possible 
assistance in their work. 
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ACTING FOR ACTORS 


Taking care of travel arrangements for Keiti 
foreign performers | 


An interesting travel arrangement | 
been arrived at by the American Expi 
Company with the Keith vaudeville 
cuit, whereby the former company ma 
all travel arrangements for foreign } 
formers brought to this country by 
Keith interests. 

Many of these performers come fr 
countries whose immigration quotas 
full, but actors and other artists are} 
counted in the quota, if they come on p 
fessional engagements to remain 
months or less. The American Expr 
Company has been of much help in est) 
lishing the good faith of the perform 
traveling under its protection and gett 
them past the immigration officials wi 
out loss of time. 

One of the most interesting groups 
performers in this country at the pres) 
time who traveled with the Ameri 
Express is a troupe of six famous Chin 
sword throwers. Recently, the compa 
brought over the royal ballet troupe 
Siam, numbering 23 members. 

The troupe embarked at Penang o1 
steamship of the Robert Dollar Li 
coming to New York by way of the Ind 
Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Atli 
tic, and on completion of their tour int 
country sailed from a Pacific port, 
that on arrival back home they will hi 
completed the circuit of the globe. 


* * * 


TRAVEL GROWS IN POPULARI 


It is common knowledge that peo 
travel more in the winter than they u: 
to. Most of us have personal knowle: 
of it, friends that take a second vacat 
in the winter who formerly got away 0 
in summer; others who spend the en 


wb. 


- 
ALL READY FOR AKRON’S CENTENNIAL PARA 
* 


, 


ember 1925 


r in the South or California; still 
s who go to Canada or Switzerland 
inter sports. 
ich of the phenomenal boom in 
Ja, which has everybody talking, is 
d by this new tendency in American 
It is reflected even in the figures for 
of Travelers Cheques, for whereas in 
ast sales in the winter were far below 
in summer, the figures have been 
ing up more nearly even. 
is increase in travel, which is shared 
less extent by other seasons of the 
is a challenge for increased sales of 
cial paper, money orders as well as 
slers Cheques. Even the kind of 


AKRON’S ONE HU 


tennial in July, the city gave it- 

self to a program of events that 
1 an entire week. 
e of the most picturesque events, 
ding to information just sent us by 
ral Manager G.T. Carlin of Cleve- 
was the Centennial parade. All of 
sading industries of the city, which, 
ery one knows is the “‘tire capital” of 
ountry, participated. 


transportation has helped to bring 
n to its present importance, our 
dany was well represented in the line 
ich by a procession intended to show 
‘volution of our service during the 
century. 


‘course, it was led by a historic old 
coach, with all of those who rode, in 
ostumes of the early days. Imme- 
ly preceding it marched Chauffeur 
). Kinzel, of the local forces, dressed 
s William H. Harnden, the “carpet 
‘xXpressman”’ of 1834. 


llowing the stage coach was a single 
nm and then a double wagon, and 


(= Akron observed its cen- 


y a five-ton truck, witha 314-ton 


T, representing the last word in our 
le equipment of today. 

€ old stage coach, which has a most 
2sting history, was driven by E. T. 
aw of Chicago, who drove a stage in 


‘UTION OF EXPRESS SERVICE FROM STAGE COACH TO 
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travel itself has changed, and travelers 
now more often combine business with 
their pleasure than in the past. A man 
takes his family to Florida or California 
for the winter, and while there experi- 
ments extensively in real estate. More- 
over, much travel nowadays is by auto- 
mobile, and if anything the automobilist 
should certainly protect his travel funds 
more than the man who travels by train. 

One tremendous undeveloped field is 
that of the traveler who carries only a 
small amount of money; less than $100, 
for example. In spite of many sales 
below $100, the average amount still 
remains more than $200, and it is seldom 


* * 


the early days, assisted by H. L. Piatt, 
Assistant Superintendent of Stables at 
Chicago. 

General Agent L. D. Stout and Mrs. 


General Agent andMrs. Stout costumed for the trip 


Stout, appropriately costumed, rode the 
old stage, accompanied by General Man- 


) 
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that a sale of less than $75 or $70 is made. 
And yet a tremendous portion of the 
traveling public, perhaps more than half, 
carry less than $70 in money. 

The explanation is, of course, that they 
feel such an amount is too small to be 
worth the trouble of protecting, but it is 
exactly these same people who can least 
afford to lose the money they are travel- 
ing with, for it usually represents their 
entire surplus for the purpose of the trip. 

To realize what it means, the average 
expressman has only to ask himself how 
he would feel if on the eve of departing for 
his annual vacation he should lose all of 
the money set aside for that purpose. 


NDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


ager Carlin and Superintendent Prehn of 
Cleveland and Mrs. Prehn; Agent F. A. 
Ungashick of Canton, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Ungashick. Our exhibit attracted much 
favorable comment from the press and the 
spectators. 


Our interest in the celebration was 
keen, because of the dependence which 
the tire manufacturers and other indus- 
tries of the city place upon our service, 
to supply expedited transportation so 
often needed in the conduct of their 
business. 


It is significant that 75 per cent of all 
the tires used throughout the world are 
made in Akron, the daily output being 
135,000. Our outbound business alone 
averages about 235,000 pounds a day, 
which includes not only automobile tires 
but many by-products of the rubber in- 
dustry and other specialties of local fac- 
tories. 


Akron is a prominent railroad center 
being located on the main line of the 
B. & O. and the Erie, between Chicago 
and New York; on the Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Cleveland and Columbus, and it is 
also served by the Akron, Canton and 
Youngstown Railroad. Thus, it has ade- 
quate railroad facilities for properly tak- 
ing care of express traffic to all points 
throughout the country. 


MODERN MOTOR TRUCK ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ENTRY 
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GETTING at the MEAT in the “COCOANUT” 


General Manager W. W. Owens of the South Atlantic department, offers a few 
timely suggestions regarding the handling of poultry—live and 
dressed—at this season of the year 


ness, both live and dressed, taxes be available at destination offices; also 

the ingenuity of all employees information as to delay in deliveries. 
charged with its transportation, and it is Getting right down to the “‘meat in the 
believed a plea for co-operation through cocoanut,” when we exert our efforts 
the MESSENGER will receive the careful toward reducing claims we are also taking 
consideration of the many employees who a long step in the direction of affording 
“service” to our patrons, about which 


Toss movement of the poultry busi- ages in and damage to shipments should 


read it. 

Our claims heretofore have 
been excessive, and while in 
past seasons we have made 
earnest efforts to improve upon 
the handling of the poultry 
business, and it is felt that our 
efforts have borne fruit, there 
is still room for improvement 
and the co-operation of all 
concerned is solicited in the 
further elimination of claims. 

Below are a few suggestions 
which, if observed, will greatly 
assist in keeping claims and 
complaints to a minimum: 

Agents at points of origin to 
see that all shipments are 
properly addressed, labeled 
and waybilled. 

Each piece in a lot ship- 
ment labeled to permit imme- 
diate identification as part of a 
lot shipment. 

Lot shipments at all times 
must be kept together. 

Transfer points must see i 


Producers Visit “Pier D” 


WING to the many problems 
volved inthe marketingof farm pr 
ucts, it has become increasingly necess; 
for producers to better understand h 
shipments from the agricultural distri 
are handled when they arrive in the ¢ 
markets. So when a group of Pennsylva 
County Agents expressed a desire to 
spect the markets of Philadelphia ¢ 
New York, late in the summer, G 
Dallas, supervisor, attached to the of 
of Superintendent of Claims James, 
York, helped to plan the program 
ranged for them and later piloted t# 
through the markets and other places 
interest they wished to visit. | 
In the party were representatives of 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Markets and 
Department of Agriculture of Penn: 
vania State College. The visitors did 
have much time for sleep, 
in order to witness the mo 
ment of the perishable tra’ 
it was necessary for th 
to be on hand after midnig 
It is then that such tra 
comes in on early morning 
press trains and the mar 
deliveries are carried on in) 
terminals. After visiting c 
mission houses, cold stor 
plants and fruit auction roc 
in the Washington Market 
trict during the “wee he 
of the morning,” the Penn 
vania producers went acl 
the river to our Pier D 
Jersey City, where Mr. Da 


that lot shipments are kept in- Live poultry should have plenty of ventilation in cars and at offices, as explained Was able to show them 


tact and properly and expedi- by General Manager Owens 
tiously handled. 

Messengers carefully observe such traf- 
fic and keep lot shipments together. 


Vice-President Robie wrote a very inter- 
esting article appearing in the October 
; ; MESSENGER. : 

Live poultry to have close attention as Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 
affects ventilation in cars and at offices. and see if we can make a better showing as 


Complete and accurate record of short- affects both claims and service. 


¢ 
sennsesovsneennenennevnreestanvevennrerreenonennesrtenries cut nny 


When summer campers return home in the fall they bundle everything up and send it cityward by express. 
Sometimes they do not pack or mark their shipments very carefully and our On Hand and No Mark 


Departments feel the result. That they have been trying to do better this year seems evident in this heavy 
transfer at Concord, N. H., which Agent E. A. Courser at that point encountered one day in September 


despatch with which the he 

volume of produce was 

dled. They were particularly interes 
in the egg traffic and the conditio! 
its arrival in the terminals. 
J. M. Fry, director of the Divisio 
Extension, Pennsylvania State Coll 
later stated that it was one of then 
valuable and instructive trips that 
and the producers had ever taken, 
gave Mr. Dallas no little credit for 
success of their visit. 


* * Ox es 


Laredo Also Proud of its Recoi 


While he grants that offices in Louis 
and Utah-Idaho Divisions have a righ 
be proud of their claim records of 
year, as published in the MESSEN 
recently, Agent C. J. Gorman, at Lar 
Texas, declares that it will be hard 
any other office in the United State 
compare with Laredo’s showing.” 

Last year Laredo handled 
shipments, on which 58 claims were] 
Mr. Gorman figures that he handled? 
shipments to every claim paid. Imls 
different basis from that used b x 
divisions in presenting such records 
they have been figuring on claims | 
sented rather than on claims paid. } 

Mr. Gorman signs his letter, “your 
more business and fewer claims.” 


ovember 1925 
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When our people in the Northeastern Ohio Division spent a Sunday together at Springfield Lake near Akron 


HILE the summertime and itsde- 

lights are rapidly becoming a dis- 

tant memory, we cannot resist the 
iptation to present here three interest- 
“panorama” photographs which were 
tin toolatefor the October MEssENGER. 
\t different points throughout our 
at system, where large numbers of 
ployees make up the local organization, 
has been the custom to devote one 
aday during the summer to an annual 
ing or picnic. Business topics are tem- 
arily forgotten and the men invariably 
nonstrate that the spirit of good fellow- 
p prevails. These events enable them 
get better acquainted and to know the 
n and supervising officials whom they 


y not ordinarily meet personally but 


with whom they do business by corres- 
pondence or telephone. 

Lack of space prevents us from passing 
on the details of these events, which have 
been sent in to emphasize how successful 
they were. It is no small task to run a 
big party and the committee in charge 
has a lot of things to think of, especially if 
they stage an athletic program. 

In the case of the fourth annual picnic 
of the Northeastern Ohio Division, we 
note that one of the features was a base- 
ball game, by teams of employees repre- 
senting Cleveland and Akron, Cleveland 
taking the game by a score of 16 to 6 and 
repeating in a game with Canton by a 
score of 15 to0. Some of the other events 


_were a wrestling match, a boxing contest, 


“comedy sketches” and plenty of music. 

Agent L. W. Lewis, of Big Rapids, re- 
ports that the 600 people who attended 
the annual employees’ outing at Grand 
Rapids had a fine time. Superintendent 
E. J. Flanagan, Chief Clerk H. Dunlap 
and all the Route Agents were present. 

Likewise in Cleveland, where under the 
inspiration of Superintendent A. C. 
White, the employees enjoy many recrea- 
tions together after business hours, the 
annual outing attracted a large attend- 
ance. In that city, bowling and indoor base- 
ball are now engaging the attention of em- 
ployees in their fall get-together activities. 

Needless to say that whenever a Right 
Way meeting is held in these territories, 
they are made big events. 


a7) | 


re is always a big turnout when Cleveland holds its Annual Outing, as this picture, taken at Puritas Springs Park, August 30th, proves. There were many 


who did not face the camera 
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A PLEASED PATRON IS OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT 


patrons of our service in any city 

is doubly convincing, because they 
have put it to a test under all sorts of 
conditions.and at the busiest seasons. 

The letter which General Manager 
W. E. Beckner at Cincinnati received a 
while ago from the American Products 
Company of that city under the signature 
of R. J. Wilson, traffic manager, is par- 
ticularly pleasing, since it commends the 
Company “upon the service we are re- 
ceiving from all departments.” 

Special mention is made of Claim Agent 
C. J. Tobin, whom Mr. Wilson testifies 
“has been giving us A-No. 1 service.” He 
adds: ‘“‘It is remarkable that such a con- 
dition of efficiency can be maintained by 
any one doing a business on the gigantic 
scale that you are and I want you to 
accept my sincere thanks in behalf of this 
Company.” 

Superintendent J. G. Burch of our Cin- 
cinnati Division shares in this tribute. 


T estons of 0 from one of the largest 


* * * 


Frank Reichenbach, now at Orville, 
Ohio, spent twenty-six years shipping 
horses and cattle and naturally used ex- 
press service frequently. 

He is now in the automobile business at 
that city, handling Chevrolet cars, and 
according to a letter he recently addressed 
to Agent J. F. Fore, “the express is still 
helping me out.” 

“T want to say,” Mr. Reichenbach con- 
cludes, “‘that your Company has mighty 
fine and courteous men in its employ 
here and we feel that we can always de- 
pend upon the service.” 


* * * 


Paper stock for printing pamphlets and 
publications is often urgently required by 
printing houses, because, as a general rule, 
it must be of.a particular kind and weight. 

It is interesting to note that the E. & 


W. Printing Co., of Sanford, N. C., uses 
our service to order stock from Rich- 
mond on “rush jobs,” which as a rule 
require that it must be delivered in 
twenty-four hours. 

That we have stood by them in a mat- 
ter of service is indicated by a letter re- 


Red Cross Roll Call 


The Annual Roll Call of the American National 

Red Cross will be held this year from Armistice 

Day to Thanksgiving—November 11th to 26th. 

Many Expressmen are already members of this 

great humanitarian organization lo whom we lend 

our best efforts in transportation in every great 
national catastrophe 


ceived by Agent E. S. Harrison from 
that company referring to “‘very excel- 
lent service’ in the matter of prompt 
delivery. 


! 


4 
November 192 


We Mourn Their Passing 


MPLOYEES throughout the Eas 

ern Pennsylvania Division we: 

shocked to learn of the death . 
Agent C. W. GaRpNER of Greencastl 
Pa., on September 25th. Mr. Gardn 
was fifty-two years old and has been ac 
ing in that position since July 1, 190 
He had a host of friends in the Cumbe 
land Valley section and the funeral w: 
largely attended by the express employee 


* * * 


After a brief illness, Route Ager 
CLARENCE E. Epmonpson died at Se 
mour, Ind.,in September. He had serve 
an even 25 years, during which he he 
worked for four different companies ; 
agent, becoming route agent for Wel 
Fargo in 1917, in charge of operatio} 
along the B. & O. between Cincinnati ar 
East St. Louis. When the Americ: 
Railway Express took over the expre 
business the next year, Mr. Edmondse 
retained the same territory with son 
additions and held that position until h 
death. 


* * * 


Death has suddenly taken J. S. Ga 
BRAITH, Agent at Peoria, IIl., for the la 
seventeen years. He was in Los Angel 
with his daughter on a vacation in Se 
tember and had left home in the best 
health. His sudden death was a shock 
all his friends and fellow employees | 
whom he was held in high esteem. 

‘“He was a man of splendid character 
said Superintendent J. G. Shannon 
Chicago in reporting his passing “and h 
pleasing personality brought to him 
host of friends. As an employee, M 
Galbraith was loyal and dependable a1 
his loss will be keenly felt.” 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS “‘BEFORE—In the MIND of OUR CARTOONIS 


\ 


I ROPULLRITY 


| 


CONTEST 


William Brankel, Now of Maplewood, 
Mo., Offers a Few Timely Sketches for 
the Benefit of His Co-Workers in the 


Service 


ts fe 


HEREYOU ARE 
SIR! CHEAPER 
AND BETTER 


The Big Question Is—Do You Know? 


Here is a good way to check up on your knowledge of the business: Put one hand on the answer given to the 
questions presented below and see how close you can come to it—without looking at the answer first! 


Some of these questions have been submitted by employees and will be presented at 


1. A collect shipment remains on hand 
for thirty days, the consignee refuses 
to accept same, the shipper fails to give 
disposition. Should the shipment be 
returned to shipper? (Suggested by 
E. Gearing, Agent, Litchfield, Mass.) 


A. An ordinary collect shipment 
should not be returned to the ship- 
per without his orders. If no such 
orders can be obtained and the 
shipment is apparently not worth 
the charges, the matter should be 
taken up with the agent at ship- 
ping point in an effort to collect 
the charges from the shipper, and 
unless instructions are given for 
disposition, shipment should be 
heldandat the proper time reported 
to the sales agent. 


2. Is it permissible to use repeated 
telegrams in transferring money from 
one agency to another for the account 
of patrons? 


A. The Company no longer han- 
dles domestic transfer of money by 
telegraph through code or repeated 
messages. 


3. A shipment originally forwarded to 
one consignee, C.O.D. $12.00, remains 
on hand sixty days on order of shipper. 
The shipper then, through our agent at 
forwarding office, instructs that the 
shipment be offered to another con- 
signee. Should the shipment be held 
on hand an additional thirty days as a 
new shipment, or returned to the ship- 
per on account of already being held 
sixty days? (Suggested by L. S. Tague, 
Agent, El Dorado, Ark.) 


A. If this shipment was forwarded 
to another consignee at another 
destination, then it could be held 
thirty, or even sixty days upon or- 
ders of shipper from the date no- 
tice was mailed to the shipper from 
the last destination. If, however, 
the shipment is ordered delivered 
to a consignee in the same city, it 
should be treated as the original 
transaction and be immediately 
returned to the shipper if refused 
by the second consignee, the ship- 
ment already being held the limit 
of sixty days. 


4. What is the correct charge on one 
crate containing four pheasants, weight 


November Right Way Meetings 


27 pounds, value $24.00, under scale 
80, shipped for breeding purposes? 
(Suggested by G. E. Harris, Clerk, 
Arcadia, Was) 


A. The charge should be based on 
the rate of 114 times first class, or 
$2.19. Four birds are entitled to 
free value of $5.00 each, or $20.00, 
leaving a remainder of $4.00 on 
which value charge should be 
assessed at 2 per cent, making the 
total charge $2.27. 


5. What is the proper value charge on 
a box of merchandise, weight 198 
pounds, valued at $100 under scale 
No. 3? (Suggested by T. W. Deakin, 
Agent, Mackinaw, IIl.) 


A. The free value allowed is 50 
cents a pound, or in this case, $99, 
leaving balance of $1 on which 
value charge should be made. In- 
structions are that charges for 
value should be based on 10 cents 
per $100, or a fraction thereof. 
Therefore, the proper charge for 
value in this case is 10 cents. See 
Classification, page 19, rule 13-A. 


6. A case of eggs is shipped by Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, the 
consignee empties the case and returns 
same by American Railway Express 
Company, containing the strawboard 
fillers used in the shipment on first 
movement. What rate applies? (Sug- 
gested by F. A. Wirth, Cashier, Harris- 
burg, III.) 


A. Empty egg cases returned con- 
taining used strawboard fillers, 
charges should be made on the 
first-class rate as instructed in 
Classification, page 37, item 4. 
Also, call your attention to Classi- 
fication, page 36, item 7, which 
reads: ~ 
“Cases or carriers, whether 
new or second hand, contain- 
ing second-hand fillers, will not 
be accepted, except that pulp 
board, moulded fillers may be 
used as often as same are in 
proper condition.”’ 


7. If a shipment is received with in- 
structions on receipt and shipment to 
forward C.O.D. for $250, and balance 
of $1,000 in notes to be signed by con- 


signee and returned to shipper, how 
should this information be shown on 
the waybill? C.O.D. for the full 
amount of $1,250 or $250? (Suggested 
by A. B. Ross, Agent, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.) 


A. Shipment should be marked, 
receipted for and waybilled as 
C.O.D. $1,250. When making de- 
livery collect $250 in cash, have the 
notes signed and return with 
money orders or Unlimited Check 
for the amount of cash collected 
enclosed in the original C.O.D. 
envelope, sealed and sent to ship- 
per under money waybill. The 
charge for securing and returning 
such paper, together with the cur- 
rency collected in part payment, 
must be at rates named in rule F(1) 
of Classification, page 54, on the ag- 
gregate amount of currency col- 
lected and the face value of the 
notes. The portion of the collect- 
ing and remitting charge, based on 
the amount collected in cash and 
covered by C.O.D. money order or 
Unlimited Check, must be reported 
by the issuing agent on ‘‘Report of 
C.O.D. Money Orders Issued’’ Form 
57, or on ‘‘Report of Unlimited 
Checks Issued’’ Form 67. The bal- 
ance of the collecting and remit- 
ting charge must be covered by 
money waybill with reference on 
the waybill to C.O.D. money order 
or Unlimited Check covering the 
amount of cash collected. Refer- 
ence must be made on the stub of 
the money order or Unlimited 
Check to the number of the way- 
bill covering charges on the balance 
represented by notes. 


8. Ifa perishable shipment sent C.O.D. 
is refused by consignee and later upon 
order of shipper is turned over to a 
similar merchant to sell to best advan- 
tage, what disposition should be made 
of C.O.D. feature when remitting pro- 
ceeds of sale? (Suggested by W. G: 
White, Agent, Mt. Sterling, Ill.) 


A. In such case the copy of Form 
580 should be attached to the de- 
livery sheet sent to the District 
Accounting Bureau as the agent’s 
authority for not remitting the 


full amount of the C.O.D. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 
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° (Pictures 


The PONY 
EXPRESS , 


Director James 
Cruze and _ his 
baltery of cam- 
eras 


The Sacramento boat to 
San Francisco and_ the 
picturesque crowd that 
greeted it 


/ ‘| The old Wells Fargo Stage 
| Office in Sacramento born 
again for the movies 


These scenes are 
taken from a new 
Paramount Produc- 
lion now shown in 
the principal thea- . 


The Pony Ex- ters, based on the fa- 

press rider as mous enterprise 

the movies which furnished a 

have pictured most exciting chap- 

him ler of early express 
history 


Sacramento as it looked in 1860, faithfully repro- 
duced for the production 


nif 
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Photos by Courtesy of ‘Playthings’ 


ANY shipments we handle in 
December will probably con- 
tain toys and other things to 

bring joy to the kiddies ’round 
Christmas time. 


Bexes, cartons and crates may 
look more or less alike; they do not 
always indicate the nature of the 
articles they carry. But, perhaps, 
some department store, tey shop 
or even an anxious mother or 
father may be eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of a shipment so that what 
it carries can grace the Tree on 
Christmas morning. 


Our service is used to expedite 
the arrival of goods to be placed on 
sale during the Christmas holidays. 
A damaged shipment may mean 
not only dissatisfied patrons—the 
shipper and the consignee—but 
bring a Christmas tragedy to the 
home. 


Don’t disappoint the children— 
handle the shipments right! 


Seen 


e@ixnress 


essenger 
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VIAKING IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


CONSIDER THE HOLIDAY GIFT SHIPMENT AND ITS MEANING! 


SICTURE in your mind the child, 
Meecioyed to discover on Christmas 
. morn that Santa had 

\filled her wishes for a 
all House, only to find 
at it had been ruined by 
agh handling in reach- 
z her home! 

And the scene of the 
tle girl opening her big 
rprise Christmas pack- 
e, only to see the tea set 
toy dishes, she had 
inted, broken beyond 
oair! ; 
That wonderful doll, 
nost human in its make- 
, turns delight into 
ars because its face is 
acked or a leg is broken! 
The toy automobile, 
th its splendor marred 
“ugly scratches or a bent 
reel! 

The miniature electric 
ain that arrives with 
e engine “short!” 

These are but a few of 
e Christmas tragedies 
at every expressman 
th a heart—and who 
$ none!—is striving to 
event during the Season 
Good Will, which is 
yse at hand! 

Nor is it difficult to 
nceive of other instances 
keen disappointment 
d sorrow, which indif- 
‘ent handling of Christ- 
as gift shipments may 
use, not only to the 
ildren, but to the older folks as well. 
iistmastide is the greatest season for 
e children, but, like the father who goes 
the circus for the sake of the son, we 
‘must confess that’ we enjoy it as 
uch as the younger generation. 

The grown-ups will not receive toys, 
t something practical for themselves 
for the household. It may come from 
stant relatives or a friend. A “Package 
om Mother,” including, perhaps a shawl 


| 2 
= 


Christmastide 
is one of the 
Joys of youth 


it took her months to knit and a jar or two 
of fruit put up at home, is made useless, 


“Busted! 
I wonder if 
we can fiz it?” 


Nithteiedl 


because the jars were broken. Perhaps it 
is Grandfather’s Morris chair, sent by the 
children, which is damaged beyond repair; 
or the fine floor lamp that is broken, with 
its gorgeous silk shade torn in shreds. 
Such unfortunate incidents destroy the 
joys of Yuletide in the home that has 
such experiences. 

But enough of the dark side of the pic- 
ture! We can feel assured that every 
expressman handling such shipments 


EZ 


wants to help make it a Merry Christ- 
mas this year. He would not willingly be 
guilty of bringing disappointment at a 
time when joy rules supreme the world 
over. He has one most effective way of 
preventing it—to handle every shipment 
carefully and quickly, irrespective of 
what it is. 

We may not know whether a package, 
a box, a carton or a crate carries presents 
which are to grace the Christmas tree in 
the home on the “‘night before Christmas” 
or on the great 
day itself. Be- 
cause the ex- 
press traffic 
has changedin 
character in 
recent years 
and the small 
package has 
been replaced 
by the heavier 
shipment, we 
cannotassume 
that a great 
many Christ- 
mas gifts do not still travel by our service. 

Thousands of department store Santa 
Clauses make their appearance about this 
time of the year in the elaborate toy de- 
partments maintained by these enterpris- 
ing establishments. These magic wonders 
for the children are marvelous in the ex- 
tent and ingenuity of display. There are 
toy shops everywhere, large and small, 
where almost everything older folks use 
in daily life is duplicated in miniature 
form for the kiddies. 

The toy industry has grown to be a 
very large one in the scheme of American 
business. Each branch is ‘specialized. 
New York is the center, but there are 
several towns throughout the United 
States where concerns devote themselves 
to the manufacture of various kinds of 
toys. One case in point is Winchendon, 
Mass., which proudly calls itself the. “toy 
town.” Department stores and toy con- 
cerns have their buyers traveling in this 
country and abroad for the latest crea- 
tions of toymakers. 

From the middle of November until 
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about a week before Christmas, the toy 
industry does its heaviest shipping. As 
time is an important factor, much of it 
moves by our service between manufac- 
turer and jobber and from the jobber to 
the retailer. The department stores are 
constantly receiving such shipments and 
use our service in augmenting their own 
delivery systems in reaching the more dis- 
tant private homes. 

Then, a great many are forwarded by 
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individual shippers to relatives and friends. 

“Shop early” has always been the 
Christmas slogan of the department 
stores, to which we have added our own: 
“Ship Early.” Doubtless the public is 
“sold” on the idea, for Christmas is going 
to be just that for everybody this year. 
Even Uncle Sam will not make any mail 
deliveries on that day. 

The Company, as usual, is distributing 


* * * 


December 19) 


special Christmas package labels, to agsj 
patrons who wish to forward holiday gif 
by express, with the request, “Do Ny 
Open Till Christmas.” Some of the 
holiday labels may be noticed on our cy 
rent traffic. But absence of such a lab; 
does not mean that the shipment is not 
Christmas present. 

“Make it A Merry Christmas” by har 
dling the business carefully and quickh 
now—as always! 


THE CHRISTMAS CLUB IDEA 


By* PLORENCEAESS LIELER: 


Railroad Co-Operative Building and Loan Association, New York City 


hard-earned dollars one by one, so 
that in case I became ill or broke an 
arm or leg, there would be funds to pay 
the hospital and doctor’s bills never 
appealed to me. So I spent my money as it 
came—sometimes before it was earned. 

Then, one year about December Ist, the 
unexpected happened: my brother was 
stricken ill—the local doctor pronounced 
it appendicitis. Our home being in a small 
middlewestern town, there was no surgeon 
available and one had to be brought from 
Milwaukee. 

The operation was a success and my 
brother had fully recovered by Christmas, 
but—the operation had been costly. 
There were no Christmas gifts—it didn’t 
seem like Christmas. How I regretted 
having spent many dollars foolishly that 
year! 

It was at that time—twelve years ago— 
that I first heard of the Christmas Club. 
A few of my friends had joined and 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy their Christ- 
mas, because they had thus been able to 
set aside $50 or more and had it just when 
they wanted it. 

I noticed the other day that the Christ- 
mas Club savings, which the people in 
this country have made for the current 
year, amount to $314,154,800, which is 
actually 25 per cent more than in 1924. 
Evidently, the Christmas Club idea has 
become very popular and some 6,800 
banks maintain such organizations as a 
part of their operations. 


Tiss prospect of painfully saving my 


How THE CHRISTMAS CLUB OPERATES 


The Railroad Co-operative Building 
and Loan Association, which has its head- 
quarters in New York City, has long had 
various Christmas Clubs. This organiza- 
tion is unique in that it was originated by 
men identified with the railroads and the 
express companies and has enabled em- 
ployees in the railroad and express service 
to accumulate substantial savings by set- 


SAY, SANTA, SEND 
MY Toys BY 


EXPRESS THIS YEAR, 


Witt You, CAUSE ouR 
CHIMLEY 15 ON THE 
BLINK D 


The boy wants to be sure - 


in the Association, and we would like 
more of them. 

The Christmas Club runs for 50 weeks. 
One must decide which club he wants to 
gointo. If he joins the $50 Club, it means 


he must pay $1 each week. The £100 « 


Club requires a payment of $2 a week 
£150 Club, $3 a week; $200 Club, $4 
week, etc. Those who wish to pay irregu 
lar amounts may join the Miscellaneou 
Club. Payments may be made as man 
weeks in advance as desired. 

It is understood that members will no 
draw their money before December 1s! 
but if they wish, they can have it trans 
ferred to a regular savings account. 

If you have the desire to save, but ar 
not one of the fortunate to whom savin 
comes naturally, join the Christmas Clut 
It will enable you to enjoy a happ 
Christmas, or it may pay your taxes, you 
insurance or become the nucleus of a sub 
stantial savings account. Now is th 
time to join for next year. 

The Christmas Clubs of the Railroai 
Building and Loan Association are ope 
to any express employee and he can ob 
tain full information about them b 
addressing that organization at its Ney 
York home—377 Lexington Avenue, 1 
that city. 


Pe Mk 
Ray B02” AMERICAN oe 


NEWPORT NEWS CELEBRATES HALLOWE’EN 
Agent C. H. Ellis is a booster for his city and his Company and he never iets the annual Booster. Clul 
event go by without showing it. For the third time, he has won prizes for the best and most attractive display 
and this year the judges complimented him highly for this entry, which was his own idea and handiwor! 


ting aside a certain sum monthly. A con- 
siderable number of express employees in 
almost every State in the Union deposit 
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YOLVING THE M ISDIRECTED S HIPMENT 


— URING the first ten months of this 
) year, there has been a_ noticeable 
increase in the number of ship- 
ents incorrectly or incompletely ad- 
essed, as compared with the same period 
last year. Our No Mark Bureaus, lo- 
ted at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
tlanta and San Francisco received 19,888 
eces from the first of January to the 
d of October, which is nearly ten per 
nt more than during the same months 
1924. 
This gives us much food for thought, 
heretofore it has seemed as though the 
oblem of the misdirected shipment was 
actically solved. Moreover, so much 
is been said and written in our cam- 
‘gns for better packing and marking 
id claim prevention generally, that it 
is been taken for granted that the 
iblic has been thoroughly impressed 
th the importance of accurate and 
lequate addressing. 
But this is a busy world and memory, 
well as time, is fleeting. Experience is 
e best teacher, perhaps, but her lessons 
ust be kept in mind by frequent repe- 
‘ion. 
The errors which have been creep ng 
to addresses are the old familiar ones, 
1ich now, as formerly, throw such ship- 
ents out of the natural rapid flow of our 
affic. ; 
This is a problem with which not only 
e No Mark Bureau, but the On Hand 
epartment, the Searching Bureau and 
e Sales Bureau are constantly encoun- 
ring, and it might be added, do splendid 
ork in overcoming, as far as it is humanly 
ssible. 
But prevention is better than cure and 
the Company is making another effort 
secure the co-operation of shippers in 
is detail of “starting ship- 
ents right.” 
Duplicate addresses and 
id marks” are still trouble- 
me. Some shipments are 
dressed to cities or towns 
uch do not exist in the state 
dicated. There are cases 
lere the state is not given or 
e marking has been done in 
ch a manner that it has 
en completely obliterated 
‘transit. 
Absence of definite street 
d number on shipments ad- 
essed to consignees in cities 
Particularly embarrassing, when it 
mes to making a delivery, because the 
‘ssing information must in most cases 
: obtained through the slow process of 
oking up the address in a telephone or 
ty directory and often it is necessary to 
mmunicate with the shipper before a 
oper delivery can be effected. 
Agent C. A. Rau at the No Mark Bu- 


Some puzzlers for the No Mark 
Bureau — Shipment above was 
addressed to “‘Main Street, New 
York,” when that great city, un- 
like most cities and towns, has 
no Main Street 
Package to the right was marked 
1157 W. 74th Street, when the 
numbers run only to 321 


A classic example of incom- 
plete addressing — Search for 
‘““H. Katz, New York,’’ showed 
that there were 48 people of 
thal name listed in the telephone directory 


reau in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict, for instance, finds that few people 
realize the extent of Long Island and will 
mark shipments, ‘‘Merrick Road, Long 
Island,” when there are dozens of towns 
through which that noted highway passes. 

“Address Your Express to Street and 


Number,” is a familiar slogan in our busi- 
ness, which is perhaps best appreciated by 
express drivers making deliveries in any 
city of considerable size. In the small 
town, every business man can be easily 
located, even if no local address is given. 
But in a big city, there are many people 
of the same name and it is a problem to 
tell just which one the shipper intended 
if, when writing the address, he neglected 
to give “street and number.” 

A crate, marked “H. Katz, New York,” 
disclosed the fact that forty-eight people 
were listed in the telephone directory 
under that initiat and name. The same 
directory, which is a volume of some 1,200 
pages lists no less 
than 533 A. Cohens 
and most of the 
common family 
names, like Jones, 
Brown, Robinson 
and last, but not 
least, Smith, take 
up so many. pages 
by themselves. 

Illegible writing 
is bad enough, un- 
der any circum- 
stances, but when 
it makes state des- 
ignations difficult to decipher trouble is 
sure to result. That is particularly true 
where the name of the state is abbrevi- 
ated. The shortening of California into 
“Cal.” may look like “Col.,” with the 
result that the shipment goes to Colorado, 
if there happens to be a town of the same 
name located there. ‘‘Md.” (Maryland), 


if not carefully written, may look like 


“Ind.” (Indiana) or “Mo.” (Missouri). 
“N. Y.” may be mistaken for “N. J.” 
(New Jersey) or “N. H.” (New Hamp- 
shire), and so on. 

The general duplication of names of 
cities and towns in this country is amaz- 
ing. One need only examine an index of 
railroad stations to be impressed with this 
fact. ‘Taking only the first page, we note 
that there are 35 cities and towns in 
different states known as “Adams,” 37 
“Andersons,” and 25 “Armstrongs.” 

Springfield is a favorite name for a city 


Allanta, Ga., has a ‘Peachtree Street,” which is 
quite famous, but New York has none 
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or town and there are 28 Springfields in 
this country. A simple error in state 
designation may send a package to a 
Springfield far from the one intended. 

The same thing is true of Middletown, 
Columbus, Albany, Madison, Newark and 
other names which are duplicated in vari- 
ous states. A state abbreviation which 
can not be clearly understood may bring 
such shipments to the wrong destination 
and cause delays which may be annoying 
to the shipper and embarrassing to the 
Company. 

Nor is it safe to be lax when a shipment 
is to go to one of the big cities. We find, 
for instance, that there are 23 towns 
known as “Buffalo,” besides the largest 
in New York State. Boston in Massa- 
chusetts is by no means the only one in 
the United States. There are eight others, 
just as there are 13 Atlantas, besides the 
capital of Georgia; 15 Houstons besides 
that in Texas; 19 Clevelands besides that 
great city of Ohio. 

Thus, it can be seen that it is important 
to place the state designation on a ship- 
ment addressed to a large city as it may 
not be intended for that particular point 
but another of the same name, which i is 
really a small town. 

The trouble is that such an error may 
not be caught until the shipment arrives 
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How Do You Go After It? 


INE and unusual ways of soliciting 
bysiness that may have proved 
successful in one section will undoubt- 
edly “work” in another. 


The Messenger will be glad to re- 


ceive from agents and officials infor- 
mation regarding any method of accom- 
plishing results in business solicitation 
that they have originated and put into 
practice. 


Send your suggestions to The Ex- 
press Messenger, 65 Broadway, New 
York. 


at the improper destination and this in- 
volves a journey back to the place where 
it ought to have gone, to say nothing of 
the various steps necessary to check up 
and correct the error. 

That this is not an uncommon experi- 
ence is seen in the shipments which arrive 
at towns with familiar names and the 
agents at such points are usually able to 
tell in what other states the name of their 
town is duplicated. 

And these are only a few of the many 
examples, which go to prove the impera- 
tive need of correct and complete ad- 
dresses on all shipments. 
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Steam Pipes Harmful to Candy 


Reet one who has bought a box o} 
candy when the weather is excessively 
warm has noted how sticky it becomes 
especially if there is much humidity ir 
the air. No such trouble is encounterec 


when the temperature is normal or ever 
cold. | 


This fact is something to keep in minc 
in considering the heavy candy trafh 
which we handle at most seasons of thi 
year and particularly before the holidays 
This highly delectable commodity travel; 
in cartons and wooden tubs and the natur 
of the contents is usually apparent. Bu 
if such shipments are placed too close t 
steam pipes and radiators, during thi 
winter months when the steam is on, th 
result may well be imagined. The candy 
becomes sticky and almost unuseable 
causing no little dissatisfaction to cand) 
manufacturers and merchants as well. 


More candy is perhaps shipped durin; 
the holidays than at any other season 0 
the year and that is when the cold weathe 
brings steam pipes and radiators int 
action. ‘There is special need, therefore 
to give attention to this subject right now 


THE SMIssiNG LABEL 


To Johnny Jones, receiving clerk, 


Sa it, Jack,” said old man Benson 


“T gotta box for Cincinnati, 
To be put off at the chemical works;”’ 
In the pinch John failed to notice, 
’Tho always careful, calm, discreet, 
The absence of the bright red label— 
Keep AWAY FRom FIRE AND HEAT. 


In the foothills of the Ozarks, 
Close to Nature’s throbbing breast, 
Hidden ’neath the drooping pine boughs, 
Johnny Jones’ cottage rests; 
Down the pathway to the mail box, 
An anxious mother wends her way, 
Finds a card from Cincinnati, 
Signed, ‘“‘Your little homesick Mae.” 


“Mama, I’ll be home for Christmas— 
I’ve been to all the picture shows— 
Gran’ma makes the nicest cookies, 
And Gran’pa has a radio; 
But I long for you and Papa, 
And my playhouse in the pines, 
‘Pop’ will meet me at St. Louis, 
And we'll be home by breakfast time.” 


By E. L. KENNARD 
Receiving Clerk, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Make it snappy, Fat, we’re leaving,¥ ~~ 
“Sure thing, Red,” said Fatty Dirk, 
One more piece for Cincinnati, =f 
Marked, “Put off at Chemical Works; we 
‘All set? so long, see you Sunday,” 
And Red McNaughton closed his door, 
As ‘Twenty-two from Cincinnati 
Approached his car on siding four. 


Suddenly a blast terrific, 
Rose above the clanging bell, 

Rent the messenger car asunder, 
Tolled McNaughton’s funeral knell. 

In Twenty-two a stately pullman, 
Built on safety lines ideal, 

Bore the brunt of that disaster, 
Collapsed, a mass of twisted steel. 


A moment’s lull, strange foreboding, 
Then a child’s cry pierced the night. 
A shrill, heartrending cry of anguish, 
Wrung from a soul in desperate plight; 
«= From the shadows of the train shed, 
His heart aflame with passions wild, 
A man plunged into that inferno, 
Sought and found his stricken child. 


On a station truck they laid her, 
Sturdy yard men knelt in prayer, 
Above a Heavenly voice was calling, 
But the child-soul lingered there; 
Then,in answer to the summons, 
Her eyes aglow with wondrous light, 
“Mama, I’ll be home for Christmas,” 
And the tired little soul took flight. 


In the foothills of the Ozarks, 
A wild-eyed madman roams the trail, 
Crying for his long-lost darling— 
Natives hear his plaintive wail; 
Peering into vagrant shadows, “ 
Groping through entangled strands, 
He searches for a little playhouse, 
Fashioned by a tiny hand. 
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How GoobD IS YOUR AIM? 


GREAT many young men 
A come under my notice, and 
» as I see them pass by and 
bserve their daily work I find 
ayself almost subconsciously 
lassifying them. 

Of course, you cannot classify human 
ature. It is too intricate. But in the 
usiness world, where the obvious goal is 
usiness success, it is possible to classify 
yen according to their attitude and aim 
or that goal. 

In the card index of my mind, I find 
aen automatically filing 
hemselves in three broadly 
auged index pockets. 

In the first pocket is the 
ian with a definite purpose 
nd a clear vision of the goal 
0 which he is directing his 
nergies. 

In the second pocket is the 
arnest, hard working, faith- 
ul man who should succeed 
it who never will because he 
3 in the wrong field. 

Into the third pocket wan- 
ers the man who may have 
ower and ability, but who 
ust drifts on either in one job 
« from job to job, satisfied 
vith what the day brings 
orth. 

When a firm is looking for 
man, even if it is to fill a 
iumble position, the natural 
election would be from pock- 
t number one, because the 
aan with a clearly outlined 
uture in his mind will guide 
18 efforts both in the business field and in 
us Outside studies toward a single end. 
Te will shoulder responsibilities; he will 
erfect his technique or efficiency and sac- 
ifice his present pleasures in order to re- 
lize his remote ambition. 

The same rule of selection holds true in 
romotion. No executive would be in- 
lined in the commercial field to advance 
n employee who should never be in the 
usiness world at all, but who might make 
n excellent teacher or professional man, 
ior would he be inclined to advance the 
hird pocket denizen, who is content to 
illy dally and drift on his job, making no 
forts at self improvement or advance- 
rent. 


AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “AS I SEE IT,” BY PRESIDENT R. E. 
M. COWIE, RECENTLY PRESENTED IN 
CENTRAL,” 


THE 


BRANCH, Y. M. C. A., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Although an individual executive in 
business may be generous and kindly and 
considerate of the weak in his private life 
when the success of the firm or enterprise 
entrusted to him by its stockholders is at 
stake, he must frequently ignore the dic- 
tates of his heart in selecting men. 

His first duty as an executive is to the 


, THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


One of the cardinal rules of the express business as plainly set forth in our York 


Street Depot, Jersey City, N. J. 


men for whom he works. In picking his 
assistants, if he knows human nature at 
all, he will select not the man in business 
who should have been a dentist, nor the 
man whom he has seen apparently con- 
tent but purposeless, but the man who has 
the single idea of going ahead, and pos- 
sibly aiming for the executive’s own job. 

This is merely a statement of fact. It 
is the rule of all business and applies 
equally as much to the storekeeper with 
only one clerk as to the American Railway 
Express Company with its 100,000 em- 
ployees. It is a rule often misunderstood 
by the man who fails to keep a job. It is 
no uncommon thing for a worker to feel 
that an injury has been done him when in 
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reality he is merely the victim of 
his own action in stepping into 
the wrong pocket. 

The most merciless applica- 
tion of this law of the selection 
of the fittest is found in picking members 
of athletic teams where generally only 
glory is at stake. The glee club leader or 
star debater irrespective of popularity, is 
not made full-back on the football team 
unless he is the best man for the position. 
Young men actuated only with the desire 
for their teams to win are guided by the 
same instinctive wish when 
they become older men, and 
must choose players to make 
their business teams win. 
They cannot be guided by 
sympathy, personal likes or 
friendship. 

The day when the majority 
of business companies were 
owned by individuals is pass- 
ing. Most firms are now in- 
corporated and although they 
often bear the names of their 
founders, they are publicly 
owned by stockholders. The 
president and chief execu- 
tives are these stockholders’ 
hired men. Their positions 
depend upon their ability to 
administer the firm’s under- 
takings successfully. This 
new multiple ownership has 
largely eliminated nepotism 
in business and promotions 
by what is known as “pull” 
or “drag.” It is common to 
hear a disappointed aspirant 
for a better position claim that the other 
man was promoted because of a “pull” 
somewhere. There may be cases where 
this is true, but it is no longer a popular 
practice with executives in selecting their 
subordinates. 

An executive may err in his judgment, 
but if he is interested in the permanence 
of his own position he will not jeopardize 
it by surrounding himself with incompe- 
tent friends, or by trying to fit a bunch of 
square pegs into round holes. Very often 
when you hear the excuse for Jack of ad- 
vancement given as “no pull’ or “‘no 
drag,” you will usually find the excuser is 
merely trying to convince himself that 
this was the reason for his failure, whereas 


Keeping Packing Trunks at Work 


URING the Christmas holidays, 

we usually handle a larger number 

of small packages. The packing trunk, 

so familiar to every employee, was de- 

signed to take care of this business. 

It is obvious that these trunks should 

be kept moving and constantly in 
service. Make ’em work! 
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if he honestly looked into his own mind, 
he would find that the promoted man was 
better fitted for the position. 

I am not attempting to state that suc- 
cess in business is the purpose all men 
should have in mind when they start out 
in their life’s work. Business success may 
be the wrong goal entirely for which to 
aim. Happiness may be obtained more 
perfectly and to greater extent in follow- 
ing other pursuits. 

But my experience has proved that if a 
young man goes into business and aspires 
to become successful in the commercial 
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field his pathway will become easier and 
his advancement surer if he clearly visual- 
izes and concentrates on the objective 
which he hopes to obtain. This objective 
may be a definite position of authority; 
it may be the accumulation of wealth; or 
it may be fitting himself while an em- 
ployee for others to go into his own busi- 
ness. It does not matter what it is so long 
as it is beyond and in advance of his pres- 
ent. position. 

When young men come to me for ad- 
vice, my first suggestion to them is to 
pick out something to aim at; my second 
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suggestion is to experiment enough ) 
their younger days so that when they¢ 
begin their permanent life’s work it wi 
be in a field to which they are by natur 
aptitude adapted. Given this doub 
combination, there is very little likelihoce 
of failure. Good men, purposeful mei 
are always in demand; in fact, I think 
can be truly said that the demand for suc 
men exceeds the supply. There are mo 
firms today looking for competent me 
than there are competent men looking { 
positions. 


HOLLY for th HOLIDAYS 


lS PUELOE 
and holly 
Cy Dit vache 


Christmas spirit and 
are in greatest de- 
mand at this season 
of the year. Every 
seasonal demand fora 
commodity creates an 
industry; and that in 
turn means more ex- 
press traffic. 

So it is with holly, 
a great quantity of 
which is grown in 
Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
So in those states 
there is a heavy move- 
ment by our service 
from the producing 
points to all parts of 
the country. 

Consignments are 
made as far away as 
the State of Washing- 
ton, we are informed 
by W.H. Huff, Super- 
intendent of the Delaware-Chesapeake 
Division, wherein are located a number 
of the holly-producing points. There is 
quite a good deal of business that goes to 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Texas. The big cities, of course, 
absorb quite a bit of it. 

In order to take care of the business in 
Delaware, a special train is operated for 
the Company, between Franklin City, 
Va., and Harrington, Del., where connec- 
tions are made with our famous special 
oyster train, D-20. This train carries 
cars for Philadelphia, Jersey City, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis and such extra 
cars as are required. 

Holly grows principally in the territory 
south of Harrington, Del., and is gathered 
by the residents of the peninsular terri- 
tory. Much is shipped in its natural state, 
while some is woven into wreaths right 
on the ground. It is quite a profitable 
industry to farmers and their families in 
that section, the men doing the gathering 


Holly, favorite decora- 
tion for the Christmas 
holidays 


and the wumen and children 
making the wreaths. 

One unusual feature about holly 
is that if nature is not kind to 
the growers, they help her out. 
In other words, frequently an 


early spring freeze causes the 


A big shipment of holly from Millboro, Del. 


natural berries to drop off and artificial 
berries are attached to the holly branches 
and wreaths as a substitute. 

Every expressman 
can co-operate in the 
proper handling of these 
shipments by keeping 
them moving and han- 
dling them properly. 
Care must be exercised 
to keep the cases in dry 
places, as rain or melted 
snow will cause the 
colors in the artificial 
berries to run and thus 
ruin the wreaths. 

After the wreaths are 
made, they are packed 
in large cases weighing 
on an average of 100 
pounds, which is the 
standard, although some 


The big cities take a large part of the holly traffic 


shipments run as high as 200 pound: 
while others are packed in ‘barrels an 
smaller boxes. 

The shippers are “sold” on proper pack 
ing and the cases they send out are usuall 
securely nailed and often strapped. Th 
names of the shipper and the consigne 
are generally placed on the ends of case 
by means of brush and ink. This yea 
the Company is trying to get the large 
shippers at least to use stencils. 

The cases are then hauled to our variou 
offices for forwarding and after waybillin 
are separated according to different sec 
tions of the country, so that when ou 
special train arrives at the Harringto 
station, the train agents and helpers ca 
immediately begin the classification ¢ 


the business. 
* * * 


Putting His Record on Record 


ROM time to time the MErsSsENGE 

has presented some of the remarkabl 
claim records made by different office: 
More are constantly being received. 

Agent S. E. Parsons, for instance 
makes a challenge that no office can bea 
or even match that of Nampa, Idaho. 

For the first nine months of this yea 
ending September 30th, Nampa handle 
26,418 shipments, in and out, and onl 
one claim, amounting to 85 cents. 
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VEW YORK’S NEW GARMENT CENTER 


\ tuiing industry in New York City 
' Xv has its own trade district. Most of 
em,have been in the same neighborhood 
: years, but the ready-to-wear industry 
s gradually moved up town. 
Many new and gigantic buildings are 
ing constructed along Seventh Avenue 
the vicinity of Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
venth Streets, which is in the heart of 
e new Garment District. Its location 
re has not been by chance, but as the 
sult of careful planning by the leaders 
the ready-to-wear industry. 
Seven years ago, when it was apparent 
at the manufacture of women’s apparel 
nuld become one of the largest in New 
ork, the trade was more or less scattered 
low Thirty-fourth Street. The value of 
nceentrating it into one central location 
ipressed itself upon Mr. Saul Singer, 
en president of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
anufacturers’ Protective Association. 
The Seventh Avenue District comprised 
miscellaneous collection of small and 
d-fashioned buildings and the location 
emed ideal for the garment trade. Mr. 
nger then inaugurated a movement, 
aich has resulted in the new Garment 
Pitter. 
‘The first buildings erected were those 
498, 500 and 501, to which others were 
lded, until today three-quarters of the 
ady-to-wear business, which makes such 
heavy contribution to our service, with 
‘ak seasons in March and October, 
aanates from the zone between Four- 
enth and Thirty-fifth Streets, from 
roadway to Eighth Avenue. 
General Manager J. R. Christie had 
en studying the development of the 
ade and sought to keep pace with it. 
e found shippers eager to co-operate in 
ly system which would give them maxi- 
um use of expiess service. They gladly 
‘cepted his suggestion that the service 
muld be further expedited if shipping 
meerns could provide better facilities 
r the delivery and acceptance of busi- 
288. 
N. A. Walsh, who some years ago was 


A cing every important manufac- 


pe s ft, s 
Unique event at which General 


Manager Christie was guest 


an expressman himself, was, and is today, 
trafic manager of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ 
in every ‘way. 


Association, co- 


operated When Mr. 


Chutes and conveyors in- 
stalled in new buildings in 
Garment District to facili- 
tate the handling of express 
shipments 


Christie suggest- 
ed that as build- 
ings in the new 
district were 
erected to house 
concerns making 
ready-to-wear 
goods, shipping 
chutes be in- 
stalled, so that 
shipments gath- 
ered from the 
various floors 
could be quickly 
brought to the 
basement, the 
matter was 
brought to the 
attention of Mr. 
Singer, who ad- 
opted the idea. 


Mr. Saul Singer 


The first four buildings were so equipped. 
Moreover, a large sorting space was 
allotted to the Company, so that ship- 
ments could be handled and sorted on the 
premises and delivered direct to the proper 
terminals. In several buildings, an under- 
ground platform is provided, enabling 
our vehicles to load and unload without 
the necessity of carrying on such opera- 
tions on the street. In the morning, the 
express section is devoted to deliveries 
and in the afternoon to the sorting and 
billing of outbound business. 


Representatives of the Garment Dis- 
trict and a number of officials and super- 
vising heads were present at a unique 
event held on Armistice Night to signalize 
the fine co-operative spirit shown by Mr. 
Christie in his efforts to serve the indus- 
try. This took the form of a “beefsteak 
party,” at which Traffic Manager Walsh 

., acted as toastmaster. 

Every one of the 
LiScmen present 
donned cap and ap- 
ron and after the 
menu a brief period 
was given over to 
speech-making. Pres- 
ident Cowie, who at- 
tended, compli- 
mented Mr. Christie 
for the manner in 
which he had han- 
dled the duties falling 
upon him in serving 
the great Metropolli- 
tan zone which con- 
tributes such a heavy 
volume to our traffic. 

Mr. Singer, now 
president of the Gar- 
ment Center Realty Company and vice- 
president of the Bank of the United States, 
told how his trades appreciated Mr. 
Christie’s interest and endeavor to serve 
them and gave him a large measure of 
credit for the service, which the trade was 
receiving in the daily conduct of its rapidly 
expanding business. 


* * * 


Getting a Scenario Into the Studio 
bee PENG in a local paper that one 


motion picture company will not 
receive any more scenarios by mail, Mes- 
senger F, W. Dunster of Salt Lake City 
suggests that this might be an opportun- 
ity to get more business for our service, as 
“We take a receipt—we give a receipt.” 


To judge from the number of people 
who want to write for the movies, this 
would be an enormous traffic, if we could 
get it. Only suggest to a scenario writer 
a way he can be sure that his manuscript 
arrives, and he will lose no time in using 
it. Getting the manuscripts read and 
accepted is quite another matter, however. 
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Public Opinion and the Holiday Traffic 


T is not surprising that our Christmas traffic is not what it 
I used to be in “‘the old days.” During the past decade, the 

character of the express business has noticeably changed. 
Originally a small package traffic, the weight of the average 
shipment today is around 80 pounds. The small parcel has given 
way to the heavier shipment. 


But we cannot assume that because of 
these changed conditions we do not still 
handle a great many personal holiday gifts. 
A shipment to a private home may not even 
suggest that it contains toys for the kiddies 
or presents for the grown-ups; it may carry 
no special Christmas label. Delay or rough handling can all 
but destroy its value to the recipients. 


Sentiment is not without its influence in the appraisal which 
the public makes of the value of our service. They look to us 


as a reliable agency, on which they can depend, whenever they 
wish to ship something. More harm can be done to the reputa- 
tion of the Company this month than at almost any other season 
of the year. 


A delayed Christmas shipment is bad enough, but a damaged 
holiday package is far worse. 


We cannot afford to disappoint 


Your Job—_In Word and Picture 


[HE hard thing in life is not to 
make the money needed for 
happiness, but to find the job you 
can do the best. I suppose that 
some men never really hit upon 
their vocation. But, broadly 
speaking, the right job for every 
man is the thing that he must do 
next. I doubt whether many of us 
ever pick our jobs; we just happen 
upon them, or they happen upon 
us. Presently we get acquainted 
with each other and both decide 
that the other fellow will do pretty 


WITH A GOOD MACHINE 


ut i 
cretleg { YOU CAN PROGRESS RAPIDLY well. uate ee s any 
Mya IF YOU HAVE ACQUIRED A TOUR OD oN Oss eens Sa 
eR THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE Invest it with a personality and 
| wy ~~ OF THE ROAD, give your job the chance that you 


would give your friend. Do not 


= q ut : . 
Rs sss : lee cheat or skimp it; be loyal and 
SST ") > zealous and your job will reward 


Sketch by H. Os Ziegler “Ondand you with every joy of friendship. 
ler 


k, Los Angeles —Samuel M. Vauclain. 
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A Tribute to the E. M. B. A. 


- Under date of October 14 last, President Cowie 
addressed the following letter to Mr. E. A. Stedman, 
President of the Expressmen’s Matual Benefit 
Association at Chicago. . 


Dear Mr. Stedman: 


RECENTLY I had occasion to look over the last annual 
report of the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association. Of 
course, I realized in a general way that this Association of 
express people was, to put it mildly, a “‘going” institution, but 
it is perhaps human nature to take many extraordinary things 
for granted, simply because they are so near to us and so ~ 
familiar. 


I had all along been pleased by the steady progress of the 
EK. M. B. A. in the work of giving our employees the benefit 
of high grade insurance protection at reasonable cost and with 
convenient terms of payment, but I am afraid I did not fully 
appreciate how rapidly the Association had advanced and the 
great things it had accomplished during the last few years. 


We may well be proud of an institution which, since its 
organization, has paid to its members and their beneficiaries 
more than five and one-half million dollars. It is, moreover, 
comforting to know that at the present time almost 28,000 
express people are protecting their families by E. M. B. A. 
insurance, and that membership certificates to the amount of 
about $31,000,000 are in force at the present time. What a 
splendid commentary upon the prudence and foresight of such 
a large proportion of our employees! 


My only hope is that as many of them as may be eligible 
will soon realize that they cannot afford to be without this 
excellent insurance and I wish to extend to you and the other 
members of the E. M. B. A. my best wishes for the continued 
success of your Association, to the attainment of which I shall 
be glad to personally co-operate in every possible way. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT E. M. COWIE, 
President. 


our patrons. Dissatisfaction in the home may have its cons 
quences upon our commercial traffic. Nothing hits a mi 
harder than that which affects his family. They are closer 
him than his business. 


Good service to the home during the Yuletide season mi 
be reflected in more business from the head of the house in I 
commercial dealings. Nor does it take a vivid imagination 
conceive the harmful effect of any failure on our part to proper 
perform our appointed task during the season when “jolly o 
St. Nicholas” reigns supreme. 


Practicing What We Preach 


ND, by the way, it isn’t a bad plan to practice what” 
preach. We have been urging the public to use exp 

for sending their holiday gifts. We believe that it is the. 
method of transportation in the country. Why not use 1 
our own personal holiday shipments? 


General Auditor Richard Burr of Chicago 
makes such a suggestion. With the approach 
of the Christmas season, exchanges of gifts 
between employees themselves and between 
employees and their friends will probably 
be quite extensive. 


Although in a few cases, express rates may be hig 
this will not deter loyal employees from using our serv 
they will not only have their personal shipments pr 
handled, but enjoy the satisfaction of doing something for 
furtherance of the Company’s interests. 
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MMAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS SPEOPLE 


SPEED AT INDIANAPOLIS 
A ame other things, Indianapolis is 


famous for its Speedway. Every 

year on Decoration Day, the classic 
automobile racing is held there—the 
J-mile—in which fa- 
us pilots participate 
ile about 200,000 spec- 
ors watch spell- 
und. 
Agent D. D. Phil- 
s has supervised 
> loading and un- 
ding of some of 
> world’s fastest 
s. He has be- 
me acquainted 
th many noted 
vers, who of- 
1es look to our 
vice for handling 
eit precious 
unts or for rush- 
yemergency parts 
m some distant 


y- 
This year, young 
etro de Paolo 
Ike the track record with an average 
-ed of 101.13 miles per hour, in a Dusen- 
rg car. 

Being in this environment, it is perhaps 
tural that Agent Phillips has tried his 
nd in piloting a racer, as pictured above, 
t our correspondent does not inform us 
ether he has actually had experience on 
> Speedway. 

He has an able assistant and mechan- 
an in Mrs. Phillips, although from the 
‘ture presented above she probably does 
t accompany her husband when he 
els fast. Incidentally, the pair have 
0 daughters, May and Phyllis, so that 
> father has to be very careful as a driver. 


* * * 


T MUST BE TRUE—THE PAPER 
SAYS SO 


Some newspapers which take a pride 
their accuracy have a slogan, “If you 
2 it in this paper, it’s so!” If that be 
Pie tb. 
Rankin, assist- 
ant to Vice- 
President W. 
G2 smith at 
Atlanta, Ga., 
has incontro- 
vertible evi- 
dence that fre- 
quently he is 
right. 

The accom- 
panying snap- 
shot proves it, 
for the news- 
paper Mr. 
Rankin is 
holding de- 


Agent D. D. Phillips tries his hand with Mrs. 
Phillips as mechanician 


clares that “Rankin’s Right” in large type. 
The Messenger’s editor snapped this picture 
himself at Fort Valley, Ga., during one of 
the famous “‘peach festivals’ held annu- 
ally at that little town. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ran- 
kin has been in the South 
for many years and is 
thoroughly convers- 
ant with all that is 
going on in that rap- 
idly booming § sec- 


tion. 
* * * 


ARDENT 
ANGLERS 
Many expressmen 
are ardent fisher- 
men. We could 
name offhand two 
score who never let 
a year go by with- 
out spending some 
time with rod and 
lire frome olaké; Or 
stream. Every good 
catch is photo- 
graphed — you sel- 
dom hear about the others. Here are two 
recent examples: Route Agent F. H. Peck 


William O’Con- 
nell, of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., ve- 
hicle force, was 
recently blessed 
mith twins. 
“Mike,” as he is 
familiarly 
known, says that 
while he is very 
proud of the pair, 
he would rather 
have them on the 
installment plan. 
Inspector L. B. 
Thornton is au- 
thority for that 
statement 


of Springfield, Mo., caught a fine mess 
while on hisvacationin the mountains and 
proved it with photographs. 

Claim Agent R. Park, of 
Chicago, captured a fine 
brook trout up in Michigan 
recently and it was entered 
in a fishing contest con- 
ducted by the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. Park’s prize 
weighed 2 pounds 12 ounces, 
was 18 inches long and 11144 
inches in girth. 

Telling how he caught it, 
Mr. Park said: “I had been 
whipping my line out for 
about ten minutes, placing 
the bait on the water and 
letting it sink to the bottom, 
when suddenly the slack 
went out of the line; the reel 


banca 
eee AT 
: 


i eee ag 
Route Agent F. H. Peck’s 
exhibit 


started to sing and the pole to bend to 
the breaking point. 

“T reeled in about thirty feet of line; the 
fish broke water. Appreciating the diffi- 
culty of a safe landing of such a large fish 
with a fly rod on an extremely boggy shore 
where the water’s edge was grown up with 
cranberry bushes, I called for help. A 
friend located the most available landing 
spot, about 
20 feet away. 
I worked the 
fish to this 
point, where 
my friend, on 
his hands and 
knees in mud 
and water suc- 
cessfully man- 
peuevie ceed 
through the 
erat bewr y 
bushes an 18- 
inch brook 
trout—weigh- 
FD Si Z 94 


pounds.” 


How Agent Long pitches 


a ringer * * * 
A CHAMPION AT HORSE-SHOE 
PITCHING 


If a man doesn’t take interest in some 
outdoor sport, he loses his “‘pep,”’ accord- 
ing to Agent H. A. Long, at Woodland, 
Wash. Mr. Long’s specialty, besides the 
express business, is horseshoe pitching. 
Believing in doing things well, he has be- 
come such an expert that in three games 
he pitched 99 shoes and threw 84 ringers. 


~He won the championship of Cowlitz 


County at the County Fair in September. 
Mr. Long commends the game to other 
expressmen and says it is very scientific. 
The shoes must be exactly of the same 
weight, 2144 pounds each, 7 inches long, 
614 inches wide and an opening at the 
heel calk of 344 inches. The pegs must be 
set exactly 40 feet apart, leaning toward 
each other with a 24-inch slant and ex- 
tending 10 inches above the ground. 


‘Claim Agent Park’s prize © 
trout 
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IN THE/LOW oF TRAFFIC 


The “Blitzen Family” Arrives 


‘f HE whole Blitzen family has arrived 
here from Alaska,” the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer announced, one 

day in October. It referred to a cargo of 

46 reindeer that had just arrived-on the 

steamers). Vs 

Tupper from 

Bethel, Alaska. 

Arrangements 
had been made in 
advance with Ag- 
ent RoC, lite mat 
the King Street 
Station for cars to 
transport the rein- 
deer by express to 
California and 
Missouri after the 
ship came in. 

Thus, the fa- 
mous steed of San- 
ta Claus became 
express travelers, 
not only Blitzen 
but “Dunder” as 
wellas Blitzen, and 
also “Dancer and 
Prancer, Dasher 
and Vixen,” as the 
famous Christmas 
rhyme tells us. 
Twenty of them 
went to the San 
Luis Obispo estate of William Randolph 
Hearst in California, where a large rein- 
deer herd has been established, and 23 
to a game preserve adjacent to Indepen- 
dence, Mo. J.S. Horn, of the latter city, 
was in charge of the shipment, represent- 
ing the Pacific Coast Sportsmen’s Club of 
Tehachapi, Cal. 

‘The animals were unloaded by placing 
them in a large crate,” says Mr. Hite, in 
describing the shipment, “and this was 
lifted from a hold of the vessel to the side 
of the express car by a deck crane. The 
reindeer were then ‘urged’ to step into 


HOW OUR RICHWOOD, W. VA., FORCE BROKE INTO PRINT 


ap — ses 


iit 


The first of the reindeer being loaded into 
express cars at Seattle 


This scene, showing a substantial business handled recently by Agent W. A. Hurd and driver C. J. Cutlip, 


the car, in which they were placed in 
temporary pens, eight or ten animals 
being put in each compartment.” 

The consignment was supposed to con- 
sist of reindeer equally divided as between 
male and female, but the owner did not 
think it necessary to make any separation, 
so when two or 
three strange bulls 
got into the same 
pen, they at once 
engaged in com- 
bat, locking horns 
trying to break 
each other’s necks 
and to otherwise 
uphold the dignity 
and good name of 
their families. 

1 €t, im=sprtesot 
these incidents the 
animals arrived 
safely at their des- 
tination, and thus 
Santa Claus is cer- 
tain that he will 
not lack proper 
“reindeer power” 
when he starts to 
make his big deliv- 
eries this Christ- 
mas. 


* * * 
Beating the Boll Weevil 
T Winder, Ga., is located the Perfec- 


tion Duster Co., manufacturers of 
two-road dusting machines used’in spray- 
ing against the boll weevil. According 
to Superintendent William Egleston, of 
Norfolk, Va., this concern uses our service 
exclusively in sending the machines to 
various points in cotton-growing States 
in the South. 


All told, they shipped by express 1,192 
machines with a total weight of 232,440 
pounds, which, if loaded on four-wheel 


sala 


was presented on the first page of the Richwood “Advance.” The article which accompanied it was headed 
“American Railway Express gives another ecample of good service” 


hand trucks, would have required 2 
trucks to take care of them. A typi 
shipment was pictured in our last iss 

These made up 751 shipments on whi 
the charges were $4,456.76, and it iss 
nificant that out of all the machines ha 
dled, only two claims have arisen, to t 
amount of $8.70, a record of which Age 
C. C. Eskridge is very proud. 


* * * 


Packing a Painting Properly 


ie often requires considerable tact a 
courtesy on the part of our people 
explain to a shipper why the packi 
of a shipment is unsatisfactory. P, 
ticularly is that true of the occasioi 


The regular afternoon load at. Gaylord Bros., 

of-our large patrons in Syracuse, N.Y., a piel 

reproduced in the TRIANGLE published by | 

house. This shows the shipping department 

force after they have given the business ove 
our driver 


shipper, who may have given considera 
thought and time to the preparation 
the package, not knowing that cert 
additional precautions are necessary 
make it meet our Classification requ! 
ments. i. 

Driver J. W. Skelton of General . 
A. S. Aschmann’s force at Sprin 
Mo., illustrated how courtesy and 
deavor to help the shipper solves 
problem. 

He was asked to call at a reside 
that city for an oil painting to be 
warded as promptly as possible. 
painting was crated as required bt 
slats were too far apart to affor 
proper protection. Mr. Skelton tok 
shipper, a prominent woman writer 
in justice to himself and to his compa 
he could not take it until the slats 
placed closer to each other across the: 
vas. He added, however, that he wo 
be glad to come to the house the 2 
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rning before he reported for duty and 
up the crate properly. 

Much to the surprise of the shipper, the 
‘t morning the young man was on her 
ch and having brought his own saw 
ng, fitted the slats solid on both sides 
that the shipment was in proper con- 
ion for forwarding. 
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Very soon afterward Mr. Aschmann 
received a splendid letter of thanks from 
the writer, who said that it gave her much 
pleasure “to report loyalty and courtesy 
so unusual” and that it was plain to her 
that he had done it for his Company and 
had thought no more about it. 
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College Students Favor Our Service 


During three weeks in September, our 
Syracuse, N. Y., office brought 1,320 
pieces to the University in that city. The 
bulk of this was baggage, two-thirds of 
it prepaid. Evidently, college students 
like our service. 


OPULAR ANNOUNCER Sues His Cup 


by the unseen millions who listen 
in nightly to the radio than that 
sraham McNamee, popular announcer 
he American Telephone and Telegraph 
mpany’s broadcasting station in New 
-k—WEAF. 
t is a common occurrence nowadays 
big chains of stations located in differ- 
cities throughout the country to 
adcast simultaneously with WEAF 
grams or events taking place in our 
yest city, and frequently Mr. McNamee 
ne announcer. He has had the unique 
inction of talking to more people at 
time and doing it more frequently, 
a any other human being in the coun- 
—or the world. 
he question of who is the most popu- 
announcer among the many who face 
microphone every day is often a sub- 
of discussion among radio fans. With 
litable enterprise, the 
10 Digest, a publication 
oted to the new science, 
hile ago took advantage 
he general interest in the 
ject by inviting its read- 
to vote on the question. 
McNamee was over- 
sImingly “elected.” 
en the Radio World’s 
was held in New York, 
september, he received 
andsome acknowledg- 
t of his popularity in the 
1 of a solid gold cup 
ioned after a radio mi- 
hone. 
ecause of the public in- 
st displayed in the cup, 
cNamee consented to 


[’ voice is more readily recognized 


cene in the WEAF Studio in New York—Programs and events 
in New York are often broadcast by a chain of stations 


ng place 
in other cities 


Gold Cup recently won by Graham 
McNamee for being World’s most 
popular radio announcer 


have it displayed at various points 
throughout the country, particularly in 
department stores in the large cities. 


Graham McNamee, famous 
radio announcer, entrusts 
his $3500 gold popularity 
cup to Routeman Henry C. 
Burns inthe WEAF studio 


An itinerary was pre- 
pared, the first stop of 
which was the well 
known Filene Store in 
Boston. When the ques- 
tion came up as to the 
best method, for having 
it properly handled 
during its travels, our 
service was naturally 
selected. 

In fact, while the in- 
trinsic value of the cup 
is placed at $3,500 and 
the shipment travels 
with that declared 
value, Mr. McNamee 
confessed to us that it 
means a great deal 
more to him than “‘its 
weight in gold” and 


to him to have any- 
thing happen to it. He 
favored Express be- 
cause he felt that his 
treasure would receive 
proper care and protec- 
tion on its rounds. 


that it would be a shock © 


Thus, this valuable shipment was 
started on its journeys, one day last 
month, by Announcer McNamee himself. 
He personally turned it over to Routeman 
Henry C. Burns, who regularly serves the 
big A. T. & T. Building at 195 Broadway. 

So, in the handsome WEAF Studio, in 
the presence of Inspector T. F. O’Brien, 
the Editor of the MEssENGER and studio 
attaches, Routeman Burns receipted for 
the shipment, while the camera snapped 
the scene for our magazine. 


* * * 


Novel «Urgers” On Tracers 
O* the theory that “‘cold letters’ do 


not always receive the proper atten- 
tion, a novel idea has been used in the 
Delaware-Chesa- 
peake Division to 
induce agents to 
give special atten- 
tion to “urgers’’ on 
waybill tracers. 

If the agent does 
not respond to a 
tracer, he receives 
a mimeographed sheet again requesting 
the information and attracting his eye by 
a little sketch of the kind that is some- 
times used in the MESSENGER. 

“Say! |! we would feel great—” the form 
says, “if you, Mr. Express Agent, at 
Sais aa ould tell us ~how you are 
going to dispose of waybill tracer sent you 
Cin =e ee lieie isa copy of: tt’ 

If this does not get results, another 
comes to him, with an illustration, show- 
ing two figures open-mouthed as though 
they are warbling for the radio and carry- 
ing the caption, “We Sing the Same Old 
Song Every Month.” The agent is 
politely asked to please settle the tracer 
referred to. 


“We Sing the Same 
Old Song”’ 


Death of a former Editor 


EWS from San Diego, Calif., car- 

ries the sad tidings of the sudden 
death of Miss Boardman Pickett, who 
served as editor of THE Express MEs- 
SENGER for several years before she 
resigned to go to California. 


Miss Pickett always took the keenest 
interest in the activities of the express 
business and was ever wont to give 
credit to the men who had distinguished 
themselves by their personal effort or 
by their long and faithful service in the 
business. 
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W hat They Learned About “BOXING and CRATIN 


ACKING and crating of 
Perce: for shipment have 

virtually become a science. 
No longer is it a matter of guess- 
work as to what is the proper kind 
of container for any given com- 
modity. Just how a box, carton 
or crate will perform under nor- 
mal conditions of transportation 
is now definitely known in exact 
figures. The weaknesses of box 
construction have been laid bare 
so that a container can be strength- 
ened at exactly the proper places. 

No one agency has contributed 
more to the new science than the 
Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. It is a branch of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, conducted in co-op- 
eration with the University of 
Wisconsin, located in that city, 
which is also the state capital. 

From time to time, the Laboratory has 
presented courses in boxing and crating, 
to instruct those interested in more efh- 
cient and economical containers, in the 
fundamentals of correct box and crate 
construction. 

In October, the twenty-sixth course of 
the series was held for the benefit of rail- 
way and express representatives. It had 
been arranged by the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, 
in connection with the work the divi- 
sion has been doing, as have our own claim 
officials, to reduce losses due to poor pack- 
ing and improperly designed boxes and 
crates. 

In the group at- 
tending the brief but 
thorough course giv- 
en, were Supervisor 
W. J. Hoy, office of 
Superintendent of 
Claims H. M. James, 
Eastern depart- 
ments, New York, 
and Supervisor E. H. 
Kircher, office of Su- 
perintendent of 
Claims E. H. Stevens, 
Central departments, 
with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Both supervisors 
have studied the 
science of boxing and 
crating, with its spe- 
cial application to 
containers used in 
express transporta 
tion. Both prepared detailed reports of 
their observations of various tests made 
during the course, so that it could be fur- 
ther analyzed and studied by other super- 
visors. 

The Laboratory has extensive equip- 
ment for testing all types of containers. 
There are, for instance, two hexagonal 
revolving drums, the larger being 14 feet 


The big revolving drum used for testing various 
kinds of containers 
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Railway and Express representatives who attended a special course in 
boxing and crating given for their benefit at the Forest 


Products Laboratory 


in diameter, which give the containers 
placed in them drops and knocks simu- 
lating stresses, shocks and rough handling 
a package may encounter in commercial 
service. 

A “vibrating machine” 
reproduces the weaving ac- 
tion and jolts to which a 
shipping container may be 
subject, due to the swaying 
of a fast-moving train and 
when the train stops or 
starts. 

There is a compression 
machine, to test the 
ability of different 


kinds of containers 
to resist crushing or 
distortion. 

In the “drop test,” 
containers are drop- 
ped from various 
heights on an iron block, providing a 
means of comparing their ability to with- 
stand such treatment and to bring out the 
characteristic weaknesses of various types. 

A complete series of these tests were 
made for the benefit of the transportation 
men and the class was required to record 
the data, compute averages and plot 
curves for a thorough and comparative 


The compression testing machine in action 


re - 
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study of different types 
and crate construction. 

One point which impress 
pervisor Hoy was the advant 
of balanced box and crate ¢ 
struction, as compared with 7 
which is entirely unscientific. 

The method of securing m 
mum strength by the proper 
of inferior lumber, such as kn 
boards or beams, was illustr: 
by the simple expedient of put 
the knot on the compression, 
stead of on the tension side. 

When the ends of boxes ar 
sufficient thickness for the we 
to be carried, the sides should 
be more than one-half to th 
quarters of the thickness of 
ends. In fact, the same kin 
material used on the sides wi 
ens the box by making the | 
struction unbalanced and pulling ther 
out, because the element of spring o1 
siliency is thus removed. 

Among other subjects studied were 
proper use of cleats on crates, the hok 
power of various k 
and quantity of n 
the advantage of na 
and nailless strap) 
and the proper kin 
corners for crates. 

Numerous tests 3 
carried on in the } 
ence of the class am 
taking a record of 
number of “drops” 
type of container wi 
take before there 1 
evidences of break 
the strength of var 
types could be de 
mined on a mathen 
cal basis. 

Some interest 
facts regarding bo 
and crating W 
brought out by t 
tests. Here are a’ 

The corner 1s 
weakest part of 
ordinary crate. 

Nails driven into 
end grain rather t 
on the side have 
holding power. Moisture in the lun 
also lessens the holding power of n 

The “‘three-way corner” is a very ef 
ive arrangement. Each “member 
nailed to another “member” and hé 
third “member” nailed to it against 
grain. It was proved that by scientific: 
struction the rigidity of a crate coulc 
increased, even though using less lum 

The experts of the Laboratory bel 
that metal strapping is of great valu‘ 
all boxes. The more straps the less 
possibility of loss of contents. 4 

Boxes made from ee eva 
lumber bound with metal straps often 
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crate, carrying a 600-pound object, broke in 
os, in a laboratory test. The crate is weak at 
rners and uses only 38 board feet. The test 
1 that this crate was inadequate for the purpose. 


THOSE 


ETWEEN two and three million 
homes in this country have radio 
receiving sets. A greater number 
-none. Undoubtedly, many will be 
ented as Christmas gifts this year. 

is significant that advertisements of 
rtment stores, radio companies and 
rs offer complete equipment, indicat- 
that they are attempting to reach 
le to whom the radio is still a novelty. 
; also significant that in December, 
year, the Company experienced a loss 
40,000 in the handling of radio ship- 
ts during that month alone. 

he big radio companies are “‘sold”’ on 
value of the “air cushion carton”’ as 
sroper package for their sets and other 
> or less fragile accessories. Most of 
madequate packing of radio is én- 
tered in the reshipping of them after 
ng been splendidly packed on the 
ement from the manufacturer. 

is apparent that a great many “fans” 
10t understand the imperative need 
roper cushioning of these remarkable 
‘uments, as often they do not know 
it the air cushion carton or 
none available. Our problem 
> reach such shippers and to 
t out how important it is to 
< their radio shipments 
erly. 

recent cartoon, which 
erintendent of Claims 
H. Stevens of Chicago 
sent us, pictures a radio 
who, when getting his 
schold goods to a new 
e, refused to allow the 
ing men to handle his 
Oset. Instead, he placed 
nderly on a toy express 
on and hauled it along 
Street himself. = Mr. 
‘ens remarks that this 


: fan would make a good 


‘essman. 


- demonstrates clearly 
affection and regard the 
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better results than boxes constructed of 
heavier lumber without metal straps. The 
science of boxing and crating has been 
developed to such an extent that there is 
a perfect container for almost every com- 
modity, thus enabling a shipper to deter- 
mine just what is the “perfect package”’ 
for his goods. 


cei eg 


Featured in the Press 


HEN word was received at Peters- 

burg, Va., that the Blue Ridge Di- 
vision in which it is located, had won the 
Prize Division Banner of the South for 
claim prevention, the Progress Index of 
that city interviewed D. H. Eades, Chief 
Clerk to Agent H. B. Zirkle, and later 
published a feature story on the subject. 
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This crate, carrying the same 600-pound object, 

but having 3-way corners, diagonal bracing on each 

face and sheathing added, withstood 242 drops. 

Total lumber used amounted to 54 board feet. Thus, 

an increase of 47% in lumber made the crate 
335% _ stronger 


RADIO SHIPMENTS 


average person 
has for his set, 
especially if it is 
a good-one. - It 
can well be im- 
agined what his 
disappointment 
and sorrow must 
be, if that set, in 
being transport- 
ed by express, is 
damaged on ar- 
rival. This is a 
point we must 
not overlook in 
handling the in- 
creasing traffic 
in radio ship- 
ments moving 
by our service, 
especially at this 
time of year. 
One of 

the best ex- 
perts on ra- 

dio packing 


Supervisor F. J. Lemon proves the stabili- 
ty of the “air cushion” carton for radio 
shipments. Normally, no holes are in 
the carton; in this case they are intended 
only to show nature of contents 


The air cushion carton as used by a prominent radio manufacturer 


and a booster for the “‘air cushion carton’’ 
is Supervisor Frank J. Lemon, a member 
of the staff of Superintendent of Claims 
H. M. James, in the Eastern Departments. 

Just to prove that this carton is remark- 
able for its stability, Mr.{Lemon went to 


One of those “horrible examples’’—even a 
woolen blanket does not offer the proper 
protection to a radio set 


one of the well known manufacturing 
plants that uses it in sending out their 
sets and stood on a carton all ready for 
shipment. Mr. Lemon is robust and 
healthy and his net weight is around 210 
pounds. This is a great deal more weight 
than would normally be placed on any 
radio shipment moving by express—we 
hope. The safest rule to follow, however, is 
not to put anything unusually heavy on 
top of such a shipment, if it can be avoided. 
* * * 


Bowling and Indoor Baseball 


OWLING is quite popular among em- 

ployees at Lorain, O., while indoor 
baseball is all the rage at Carbondale, Ill. 
In both places the American Railway Ex- 
press team won over its rivals. The express 
bowling team made the highest score in a 
contest with a team representing a promi- 
nent clothing house. At Carbondale, the A. 
R. E. team won a nine inning game with 
the ‘Tie Plant,” the score being 25 to 11. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS — 


O better indication of how the var- 
Ne services of the American Ex- 
press Company are used by its 
patrons can be found than in excerpts 
from different letters recently received 


from them. A few typical expressions of 
satisfaction are presented on this page. 


* * * 


Aiding a Former Ambassador 


From a former American ambassador: 


‘As former Ambassador to : 
when I did some of my banking at your 
branch in , as a fairly wide trav- 
eller, and as a friendly client, may I ex- 
press to you my great appreciation of the 
courtesy and efficiency of your Rotterdam 
office? 

“T called there a few days ago, unknown, 
at closing time, with a Letter of Credit 
and a long-distance emergency telephone 
call to be sent to Brussels. ‘The tact, 
efficiency and kindliness of that staff de- 
serves from me this acknowledgment.” 


* * * 


Flowers Delivered to Cruise Ship 


“T desire to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your delivering some flowers to 
my wife aboard a cruise ship in Constan- 
tinople, and to congratulate your Com- 
pany on its wonderfully efficient organiza- 
tion. 


“The tourist company which is con- 
ducting the cruise could do nothing for 
me, and four of Philadelphia’s leading 
florists were consulted without success, 
so that when I received a cable saying 
‘Flowers received’ I felt that every one 
ought to know the American Express 
Company.” 


* * * 


Assisting American Archeologists in 
the Orient 


From an official of the University of 
Michigan: 

“YT have your letter regarding our de- 
posit accounts with your Constantinople 
office, and thank you for the assistance 
your Company has rendered Prof. Francis 
W. Kelsey at Constantinople in getting 
matters adjusted in connection with the 
archeological expedition of the University 
of Michigan. 

““As we expect to continue our work for 
at least a year longer and shall probably 
have occasion to call on you for assistance 
at various times, we are glad to know of 
the interest your Company is taking in 
our work. 

“We have already had the assistance of 
your president in bringing to this country 


APPRECIATION of VARIED SERVICES 
EXPRESSED by PATRONS 


certain valuable manuscripts from Lon- 
don. Also, on occasions we have had the 
assistance of your Company in handling 
shipments and forwarding funds, for all 
of which we are very grateful.” 

* * * 


Odd Experiences With Travelers 
Cheques 


From a bank in Cuba: 

‘“‘We had today the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a visit from His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Siam, who was the bearer of 


POPULAR IN THE SOUTH 
To judge by increased sales of money orders and 
travelers cheques in Atlanta, Ga., and other centers, 
American Express financial paper is popular in the 
South. Above is the fine American Railway Express 
building at 27 Luckie Street, in the Georgia capital, 
where travel, financial and various other American 
Express services are made available to express 
patrons and the general public 


your Letter of Credit. We extended fa- 
cilities and courtesies to him, and he asked 
that we express to you his thanks for 
said courtesies.” 


* * * 


“While at New Orleans attending 
Mardi Gras, I had my pocket picked, 
losing $440 in American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. Upon my return home, I 
found a check from your Company in 
reimbursement, and must say this is some 
service. 

“T have always carried your Cheques, 
but heretofore simply as a matter of con- 
venience in obtaining funds, as it never 
entered my head that my pocket could be 
picked.” 


* * * 


“In Yokohama, a peddler on a wharf 
took a $10 Travelers Cheque for a kimono; 


at Shanghai one on a boat going out toi 
ship sold me a mandarin’s coat for 
Travelers Cheque. I had the same expe 
ence at Hong Kong.” 


* * * 


Good Time in London 


“Our consignees express great satisi 
tion with the efficient service recen 
through your co-operation.  Fourt 
days from the date of the shipment of | 
goods from our factory (in Waterbu 
Conn.), 889 orders were billed by our Li 
don office out of the shipment receiy 
This is two or three weeks better than a 
other trans-Atlantic service experien( 
during the past several years.” | 


* * * 


Pianos Delivered to Vatican 


Recently the Company shipped 
Steger & Sons, a large piano manufact 
ing concern of Chicago, two pianos 
Pope Pius XI. The pianos were sai 
delivered in Rome and installed in | 
Vatican under the supervision of 1 
Company’s Rome personnel. 


The following letter was received fn 
Steger & Sons: 


“It is a pleasure to take this opporti 
ity of thanking you for the excellent) 
operation that you extended us, and to) 
press our appreciation for the service ri 
dered. The way that you took care of | 
shipment has been very satisfactory tou 


* * * 


Eureka’s Excellent M. O. Recor« 
pNEN L. Gray, of Eureka, Kans 


had the unusual experience of “ser 
ing’ the same sum of money in two Wi 
at one and the same time. 


A lady came into the office and bous 
a $25 money order, paying the usual 
thereon. She then said that she wished 
send the order to the payee by express 
a valuable package. Agent Gray 
formed her that her receipt was prot 
tion enough, but she insisted and 
accordingly sealed the order in a mom 
envelope and issued an additional rece 
for it. 

Needless to say, the order was shipp 
in record time and arrived safely, Jus 
fying the lady’s faith in express prot 
tion. ; 

And incidentally, with a population 
only 4,000 to draw from, Agent Gray | 
run up a mighty good money order rece 
to shoot at. During the first eight mon 
of the year, his sales aggregated $17,937. 
on which charges of $75.57 were collect 
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THEY HAVE SERVED FAITHFULLY and WELL 


TROM H. L. White, 
claim agent of the 
Northern Kansas 
vision, at Kansas 
y, Mo., who keeps 
informed regarding 
nts in that territory, 
eS an announce- 
it of the retirement 
wo veterans. They 
Henry A. Kemp, 
stofore messengeron 
Kansas City-Cof- 
fille route, and A. B. 
mer, money clerk 
-arsons, Kan. 
fr. Kemp has a rec- 
of 42 years in the service, principally 
the Missouri Pacific lines. Mr. War- 
now 71 years of age, completed 40 
rs in the business, 30 of which were 
it on the Parsons-Junction City, Kan., 
on the M. K. & T. 
Cap,” as Mr. Warner was affection- 
y known, had the longest service rec- 
of any employee on the M. K. & T. 
ween Kansas City and Texas and he 
lived at Parsons all that time. A 
ing chair and pipe were presented to 
by his fellow workers when he retired 
eptember | last. 


* * * 


THE SAME Run For Many YEARS 


lenry McManus, who up to the first 
Jetober ran as messenger on the Illi- 
; Central between Peoria, IIl., and 
insville, Ind., was pensioned recently 
r forty years of service. It is inter- 
1g to note that all of his active years 
> Spent on the same run, with the ex- 
ion of a short time when he was in the 
fla service. 
* * * 


Forty YEARS IN THE SERVICE 
. H. Pittee of Battle Creek, Mich., 


was recently retired, has a record of 
years and two months as an express- 
, leaving the service in the position 
hief messenger. Prior to that position, 


To Our 50-Year Veterans 


Fifty years of service 

_Midst the high lights and the shade, 
Fifty years of service 

And a perfect record made; 
Fifty years of service 
: Through the sunshine and the gloom, 
Fifty years of service 

hat has made a perfect bloom. 


Hats off to their fidelity, 

Ye men of tender age, 

18 writ in type that will not fade. 
_ Upon fond mem’ry’s page; 
temptations oft assailed them, 
: tll, to honor they were true, 
3lazing out a pathway, friend, 
I trust is tread by you. 

— By Davip G. GALL 
Accountant, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Henry A. Kemp 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Many years messenger, and 
until recently money clerk at 
Parsons, Kan. 


which he held from 1918 up until his 
retirement, Mr. Pittee was messenger on 
the Grand Trunk from Port Huron to 
Chicago. Before that, he spent 15 years 


Agent M. F. Gear, at his desk at 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


as route agent, having been identified 
with the National Express Co., before the 
A. R. E. came into the field. 


* * * 


STARTED IN THE SAME TOWN 


“Three of our most shining lights” in 
the southeastern Ohio Division, according 


C. H. Pittee 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


to J. M. Lenihan, chief 
clerk to superintendent 
at Columbus, started 
their careers forty-five 
years ago in the little 
town of Richmond, Ind. 
They are M.G.Stimmel, 
who is general agent at 
Springfield; M. E. Wil- 
son, route agent at 
Columbus and F. P., 
Fletcher, messenger, 
Columbus-Chicago 
route, Pennsylvania 
lines, with headquar- 
ters in the Ohio city. 

After having held 
various positions in the service at different 
points throughout the country, these 
veterans are now located in close proxim- 
ity to the point where they started in the 
business. 

Richmond, however, is no longer a 
“little” town, but is an important com- 
munity known as the “Quakertown of 
Indiana,” at which is located Earlham 
University, a Quaker college of splendid 
reputation and prestige. 


* * * 


Agent for Thirty-three Years 


HEN an expressman has served as 

agent at one point for thirty-three 
years, it can be taken for granted that he 
is highly respected by his community and 
by his company. 

The fact that M. F. Gear has held this 
responsible position at Eureka Springs, 
Ark., for more than ten months over that 
period, comes to attention in a recent 
announcement of a very important anni- 
versary of Mr. Gear’s life—his golden 
wedding. 

In congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Gear, 
Superintendent E. E. Honn said: 

“This, in itself, is a remarkable record 
and particularly in view of the fact that 
your service has been one of constant fidel- 
ity and devotion to your employer’s wel- 


Messenger F. P. Fletcher 
Columbus, Ohio 


THEY STARTED, 45 YEARS AGO, at RICHMOND, IND. 


Route fae M. E. Wilson 
Columbus, Ohio 


General Agent M. G. Stimmel 
Springfield, Ohio 
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fare. You have always shown a com- 
mendable interest in the development and 
growth of the Company’s business and the 
handling of it at a minimum expense, 
while at the same time manifesting the 
proper concern and interest in service to 
patrons.” 

We regret that lack of space prevents 
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us from presenting the pictures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gear, with their daughter, Ruth, 
and their grandson, David Milton. But 
we are able to show Mr, Gear at his desk 
in Eureka Springs, where he has served so 
faithfully and well. 

Mr. Gear has been agent at Eureka 
Springs with three express companies and 


“TOM” and “JERRY” LOSE an OLD FRIEND 


By Supervisor F. W. JUDD, Vehicle Service, Minneapolis 


B AD” is gone and “Tom” and 
“Jerry” seem to know it. We 
are speaking of George Dadford, 

driver at Minneapolis, who passed away 

one afternoon recently while on his wagon. 

Thus he checked in, after 33 years of 

service, first with the “States, then the 

Western and finally the A. R. E. 

Dadford was on a pickup route and was 
well known to hundreds of shippers and 
shipping clerks, just as “Dad.” He had 
finished loading a number of shipments at 
one patron’s plant and, climbing back to 
his seat, remarked to a companion on the 
wagon: “We will make one more call and 
then for the depot!” and fell back dead. 

The driver had not taken up the lines 
nor spoken to the beautiful big gray team, 
“Tom” and “Jerry,” and so they did not 
move. They were waiting for their mas- 
ter’s word to go. 

Mr. Dadford had driven this same team 
for ten years and prized them highly; 
never whipped them, never had to, and 
it was his daily habit to carry loaf sugar 
in his pocket for them. Each morning 
when he went up stairs in the barn, for his 
team, “Tom” and “Jerry” would begin 
pawing with their big feet. 

Yes, many other drivers would come 
up for their teams, too, but “Tom” and 
“Jerry” made no fuss about them. They 
knew very well the sound of their Old 
Friend’s walk and were waiting for “Dad” 
and his sugar, and when he would say, 
“Well, now, I know you want your sugar,” 
they would whinney in answer to show 
their appreciation. 

Then, when both were harnessed they 
would follow their driver down stairs and 
to their wagon, and if Dadford would stop 
on the way, “Tom” and “Jerry” would go 
and stand in front of their wagon and in 
their right places, “Tom” on left and 
“Jerry” on right side. 

Lots of other wagons were there, too, 
but “Tom” and “Jerry” would get in front 
of their own wagon. 

At the funeral services many drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers as well as other 
employes were there and six old friends, 
drivers and chauffeurs, acted as pall 
bearers. 

“Tom” and “Jerry” were there, too, 
draped in black. They could not go in, 
but they stood quietly in front on Har- 
mon Place, the same street ‘‘Dad”’ had 
driven them over hundreds and hundreds 
of times. And after all was over, they 
were driven away quietly to their barn. 


~ pressmen in 


Mutual affection between driver and team was illus- 
trated in *‘Dad’s’ handling of ““Tom” and “Jerry” 


They did not know just what was wrong. 

Some of the other boys have been feed- 
ing them sugar, too, but their step, as 
they come to the stalls, is “not just the 
samé” ated ““lom7. and--““Jerry -sseemyto 
know that poor “Dad”’ is gone. 


We Mourn Their Passing 


A Famous Special Agent 
NOTHER well-known and long-time 


expressman in the West recently 
passed beyond the Great Divide. It was 
Cornelius Cain, for many years a special 
agent and at the time of his death in 
charge of special 
agency work in 
the Western de- 
partments, with 
headquarters at 
San Francisco. 
Mr. Cain was in 
Salt Lake City 
when the 
end came... 

No_ need 


to tell ex- 


the West of 
Mr. Cain’s 
carecraerte 
was known 
up and down the entire Pacific Coast by 
express and railroad employees and by 
the peace officers in the various states and 
large cities. But for the benefit of those 


Cornelius Cain 


“that city on Octo- 


December ; 


has many interesting recollections of ez 
lier days, when the facilities of the bu 
ness, as well as the operating and accour 
ing methods were not like they are toda 

“Thirty years has educated the people 
Mr. Gear said, a while ago, “that no coi 
munity, however large or small, can exi 
successfully without an express service 


who are far removed from that section, 
may be said that he began as a driver | 
the American Express Company at Fr 
Dodge, Iowa, in 1882. Thus, his sery 
record reached beyond 43 years. He we 
with Wells Fargo in ’89, and served 1 
cessfully as train messenger, agent, rou 
agent, chief route agent, special offic 
and finally special agent in charge. 


The funeral was held in Oakland, a 
officials from the general offices at § 
Francisco acted as pall-bearers, wh 
many people outside of the express fam 
attended and floral offerings were receiv 
from all parts of the United States. 


* * * 


Former General Manager at St. Pa 


CHARLES R. TEas, General Manager 
the Northern department with hea 
quarters at St. Paul until his retireme 
on June 30th of this year, passed away 


ber 25th, after a 
lingering illness. 
Mr. Teas was 
truly a veteran of 
the express serv- 
ice, having served 
continuously from 
July 29, 1881, until 
the date of 
his retire- 
ment. His 
first posi- 
tion was 
that of mes- 
senger on 
the Bur- 
lignton road between Albia, Iowa, 4| 
Des Moines, Iowa. He rose rapid 
holding various positions as Agent 4) 
Route Agent until in 1891 he was ¢ 
pointed General Agent for Wells Fai 
& Company at Kansas City. . | 


In 1899 he was transferred to St. Lo 
as Superintendent, and served later ir 
similar capacity at Milwaukee and | 
Francisco, going to St. Paul as Super 
tendent in 1913. He was appointed Ass 
tant General Manager with headquart 
there in 1920 upon the death of the li 
C. B. Cooper, and was made Gene! 
Manager on January 1, 1921. . | 


Perhaps no expressman had a lar, 
circle of acquaintances throughout | 
country, all of whom unite in mourn: 
the death of an able expressman, 4 | 
pable executive and a Christian gentlemi 

Mr. Teas is survived by a widow, ™) 
Caroline Teas, and two daughters, bi 
married and residing in the Twin (tt 


C. R. Teas 


mAPRESS HAPPENINGS 


KECOKD ED EB YeiiiEes CAMERA 


* 


New type of gasoline electro- 
motwe passenger train now in 
service on the Cincinnali North- 
ern between that city and Jack- 
son, Miss., express being car- 
ried in rear end. Photograph 
contributed by Agent H. L. 
Palmer at Bryan, Ohio, where 
if was snapped 


Sales Agent S. C. McIlroy, acting 
as auctioneer at the Sales Bureau, 
New York, in disposing of damaged Cleveland Feeds 
and other goods, the “driftwood” of a Baby 
the express business 


Goods are segregated and 

put in workable order, after 

all efforts have -been ex- 

hausted to accomplish de- 
livery 


*“*A Good Organization,” remarks Supt. S. F. Knowles, of Birmingham, Ala., in 
referring to Agent J. A. Hinds and his force at Anniston 


This splendid team, in charge of Driver M. C. Waddell, did noble work at the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, at North Portland, Ore., according 
to H. E, Albert, Route Agent at Portland 


Women's sport hats from the Simon Millinery Co., of San Francisco, which uses 

“ur service exclusively and believes in “perfect packages.” Claim Adjuster A. M. Mane : . . 

Hansen looks on, but hasn't much to do at this plant, as its claims are few and Like Akron, Ohio, LaFayette, Ind., celebrated its centennial recently and our old 
far between stage coach exhibit took part in the parade 


Our 1925 Hol iday Pamphlet 


HE sending of Christmas gifts is quite a problem for 

everyone who observes this great Season of Good 
Will—and who does not? For many years, the Express 
has given valuable aid to the benign patron saint of 
children—Santa Claus. It is evident that many people 
will depend on us this year again to handle their holiday 
gift packages. 

By way of reminders that we are ready and eager to 
serve in this great role, the Company has issued its usual 
Yuletide material; a holiday vehicle poster, a Christmas 
shipping pamphlet and a Christmas package label, carry- 
ing the magic words, ‘‘Do Not Open Until Christmas.”’ 

These we reproduce in facsimile on this page, feeling 
certain that they are fully able to speak for themselves. 


Our Special Christen: Package Label : 


1926 
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EXPRESS NEWS in ‘PICTURES 


The Express Train is a “Tony ts a gentleman very fond of candy. 
favorite subject for the ama- ee ie In fact, he is Albany’s best known candy- 
teur pholographer. This nied ' : eating horse.” Thus the “Evening News” 
shows Boston and Albany Fae J of the New York state capital describes the 
No. 4 handling milk and ae y .. : - | faithful animal which has been in charge of 
express, pulling into the eq . = Driver James E. Sullivan for the past eight 
Exeter Street yards in Bos- ‘Deas ; years. Tony apparently has a weakness 
ton on a November Sunday * . . — for chocolate cocoanut bars and caramels, 
morning. Submitted by <i ii ™ and patrons along the route often take 
Carlton Parker of Brook- oe ee ee ee pleasure in feeding him 
line, Mass. : me 


Ellenville, N. Y., has excellent 
facilities for handling express 
traffic during the season when 
business runs heavy, much to the 
satisfaction of Agent W. H. Peet 
and Driver, Fred Ahrens 


eM 


Has your office been represented 
on these pages? If not, submit 
your best ‘‘action’’ pictures to 
The Exoress Messenger, 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2D 
A unique feature The first 
of the new Strawberries— 


“money  depart- don’t they look 
ment” truck tempting 


SARRRRRRRRRR 


MERECAN 


Eee % s eo] L res a” s es 3 a + : s ; | EAP is eae a aaa : aes ees 
Old Dobbin surrenders the “‘money wagon” to the motor. A splen- Scene at the station in Plant City, Fla., where strawberries brought | 
did addition to our equipment now in service in New York City in by growers are sold on the spot and shipped north by our service | 


in Pony Refrigerators 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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JUR PUBLIC ‘RELATIONS 


HE position this Company 

will hold in the opinion of 

the public at the end of this 
sar will depend mainly on two things: 
ie quality of service we give and the 
tent to which we impress the public 
ith our desire to serve. 

One will not avail without the other. 
ood service without courtesy will not 
tisfy. The best of treatment not backed 
y dependable service will fail to please. 
/e must have and show a genuine desire 
) serve Our patrons and to go as far as 
-acticable to meet their individual needs. 
Every part of our service and each man 
id woman employed should re- 
ect this attitude. Public opinion 
' a nationwide transportation 
ympany such as ours is not formed 
y occasional references, good or 
ad, made to the Company in news- 
apers Or magazines. They may 
lp, but as a rule they express the 
revailing opinion rather than 
rm it. 

The opinion of the public is 
rmed by its daily contact with 
s, and by “us” is meant every 
mployee of the Company. The 
duct of our vehiclemen who 
ake the daily rounds of pick-up 
id delivery, constantly in contact 
ith our customers and the public 
| general, is a big factor in estab- 
shing the reputation of the Com- 
any. The degree» of care they 
se to avoid accidents, to prevent 
ightening pedestrians, their atti- 
ide when calling for or delivering 
shipment—all tend to mold pub- 
c Opinion. The clerks in our 
ffices who meet the public, directly 
t by use of the telephone, create 
pressions by which the whole 
ompany is judged. 

The appearance of our offices is another 
nportant factor. The public do not 
Kpect to find an express office fitted like a 
ifth Avenue shop, but they do expect 
Clean, orderly office where they can 
uickly and easily transact their business 
ith us. There should be no untidy dis- 
lay of notices, posters or advertising 


latter of any kind. As soon as a placard 
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By J. H BUTLER, 


General Manager, Department of Public Relations, New York 


becomes soiled, mutilated, or is out of 
date, it has lost its power to attract fav- 
orable attention. It should be taken 
down and replaced with a new one, if 
needed. 

There was a time when the first object 
that met your eyes on entering an express 
office was a bulletin board plastered with 
circulars offering rewards for train robbers 
or embezzlers. A visitor at once received 
an exaggerated impression of the risks of 
express transportation. We should use a 


“Good Service and a Desire to Serve’’ 


reasonable amount of psychology in the 
arrangement and display of advertising 
matter and not burden the public with 
notices intended for employees only. 
Where we have show windows, we should 
make use of them. A simple display of 
suitable posters will attract attention and 
bear evidence of our desire to serve. 
The telephone in many cases is the 


agency through which the first 


contact—the introduction—to 
our service is made. The atten- 
tion given the inquiry, the tone of voice 
used, the patience exhibited or lack of it, 
make the first impression on the potential 
patron. Courtesy and consideration are 
essential in all dealings with the public, 
but especially so when the telephone is 
the means of communication. 

Our Call Service is another. agency 
through which new customers are intro- 
duced. By this means also the occasional 
shipper is kept in contact with us. 
How important it is, therefore, that our 
call service should be dependable. 
We should not promise anything 
we cannot give—we must do as we 
promise. A call system that does 
not function 100% drives away 
business. It does not indicate a 
desire to serve. The would-be 
customer feels slighted—his ship- 
ment is delayed. He doesnot forget 
the incident and it is doubtful if our 
service will get a second trial. 

Claim Agents and their assis- 
tants meet with those of our pa- 
trons who bélieve they have suf- 
fered loss through some failure of 
our service. ‘The task here is not 
only to make a good impression but 
also to cure a bad one. The Claim 
Agents must make friends for the 
Company in the face of disappoint- 
ment and loss. ‘Their attitude 
should, therefore, be doubly con- 
siderate. 

Backed by the fair and broad 
claim policy which this Company 
has adopted, Claim Agents should 
be able to satisfy claimants even 
when payment of claim cannot be 
made. They must be sure they are 
right and if right should be able 
to convince the customer of the correctness 
of their position. ‘They should go to any 
reasonable degree of effort to do this. All 
claims are notjust; 85% are, and they are 
paid and should be paid as quickly as lia- 
bility is determined. Weshould not hesitate 
to spend time to properly conclude the re- 
maining 15% so as to leave no ill feeling. 

Claims which are not satisfactorily 
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closed lead to litigation. We have a right 
to be proud of the record made in 1924 
and 1925 in the reduction in number of 
suits brought against this Company in 
loss and damage matters. There is, how- 
ever, an opportunity to make further re- 
ductions, and for this we should strive in 


1926. 


There is a growing tendency everywhere 
to settle disputes by direct contact and 
conference of the disputing parties and 
without calling on the courts, Federal or 
State Commissions to assist. This is par- 
ticularly true of the transportation com- 
panies and their patrons, and as a result 
the relations between shippers and car- 
riers are exceptionally good and trans- 
portation service, as a whole, is highly 
efficient. 


It is remarkable how many express 
patrons have taken the time and trouble 
to write letters complimenting our service 
in general or in special instances where 
good service has helped them out of diffi- 
culties. ‘These letters—hundreds of them 
—have reached this department during 
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Pleasant Public Relations are made at the 
Receiwing Counter 


the year. They usually mention by name 
the employees known to the writer who 
have caused the patron in each case to 
realize and appreciate the quality of 
service given. ‘The local employee they 
deal with gives them their impression of 
the Company—and thus is public opinion 


OUR MoTor TRUCKS IN 


FTER a bountiful Christmas, many 
JN a young hopeful of the American 

X& family now possesses mechanical 
toys, which are almost an exact duplicate 
in miniature of the “‘real article.” 

The modern boy evidently is most 
keenly interested in the automobile and 
its commercial brother, the motor truck, 
for toy manufacturers have turned out 
some marvelous products along this line 
for the edification and education of the 
younger generation. 

This fact is impressed upon us by the 
introduction of a miniature railway ex- 
press truck by the Pressed Metal Co., 
of Pawtucket, R. I. This toy, which 
should immediately attract the eye of the 
American boy, is equipped with a steel 
underframe, 
rubber-tired 
wheels, bumpers 
andasteel caged 
body with swing- 
ing doors, being 
modeled after 
one of the sev- 
eraletypes of 
gasoline trucks 
which the Com- 
pany has in its 
service. 

To make it 
seem more real- 
istic and at the 
same time as a 
compliment to 
the Company, 
threabire ssed 


A new toy motor truck 
which carries the name 
of the Company, and 
some. of its mechant- 
cal features 


Chauffeur R.E. Owens 
of the New York City 
Money Department 
shows how big the 
toy is 


January 19; 


molded. ‘Good Service and a desire 
serve” should be our slogan for 1926. 
* * * 


He Went After the Business 


HE most successful salesman is | 
who puts his proposition before | 
prospect at the “psychological moment 
That is when the customer is about — 
make his decision as to what house 
patronize or transportation service to us 
Agent H. F. Brittingham at Philip, 
W. Va., learned that a certain concern 
that city was putting on several salesm: 
in Virginia and Maryland. He work 
out a schedule of rates from the loc 
office to various points in those state 
also reviewing some of the particul 
advantages of our service. 

While the concern in question uses pa 
cel post and freight, our Philippi offi 
obtained from them 190 boxes, weighir 
20,750 pounds and representing $253.) 
in charges, with a promise of 100 mo 
boxes to come. 

It is a large question whether this bu: 
ness would have come to us except f 
Agent Brittingham’s enterprise. 


MINIATURE 


Metal Co. has placed the words “‘Americé 
Railway Express” on the sides, and, 1 
doubt, young America, when it grows u 
will be quite familiar with the name of t! 
Company, and the part it plays in t) 
transportation system of the country. 

During the recent holiday season, abo’ 
2,000 of these express trucks were man 
factured, shipped and sold, and the nut, 
ber is not larger only because they d 
not make their appearance as early | 
expected. The manufacturers are con| 
dent, however, that this year betwei 
10,000 and 15,000 will be bought by t 
American public. This is a type of t| 
which sells all year round, although t) 
Christmas season, of course, is the bes 

The accompanying pictures give son 
idea of the si. 
and the uniq) 
mechanical fe 
tures of th 
splendid “bal 
truck” or “Stu 
ditoy,” asit 
commercia 
ly known. E 
pressmen, Wl 
always tak 
pride in tl 
equipment €¢€| 
trusted to the 
care, are doul 
less interested | 
these ingenio| 
playthings, b 
cause they see 
so real. 


a 
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MorE MILES ON A DOLLAR 


J his annual report for 1925, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
has laid stress upon the important 
tribution to the elimination of na- 
al waste made by the increased 
‘iency of railway transportation. 
ile no specific mention is made 
this report of any particular 
road or transportation com- 
y, may we not assume that the 
retary had the express service 
in mind? 

s we look back over records of 
business during the year just 
ed, we can see many evidences 
urther progress in the direction 
aving time and effort, whenever 
was practical. Constant im- 
vements in operating and ac- 
nting methods have been ini- 
ed since the Company came 
) existence seven and one-half 
rsago. The 
mpany’s 
Ss are re- 
d from time 
time with a 
w to elim- 
ting old rec- 
s and re- 
ts which are 
now need- 


nkeeping 
h the gen- 
| movement 
oughout the 
Intry, our 
stant effort 
1926 should 
in the direc- 
1 of making “‘More Miles on a Dollar,”’ 
the December Right Way Program 
tessed it. We made considerable 
ileage” in 1925, but we should be able 
go further this year. 
rhe time element is such an important 
ture in our business that employees 
y appreciate the importance of making 
ty step in the movement of a shipment 
nt. Everything whiclrinterferes with 
prompt handling of the business, not 
y produces “lost motion,” but adds to 
“ce m . . . 

national waste,” whose elimination 
cle Sam is trying so hard to accomplish. 
ce every shipment in the proper “‘pile,” 
it won't have to be rehandled to get it 
the place where it ought to go! 

hat success we have had in the past in 
Tcoming the claim menace, and what 
ll do this year in the same field, is one 
ication of our constant efforts to pre- 
it wasting of time and property value. 
ery error made, whether in accounting, 
ting, receipting or delivery, is an 
tacle in the way of further progress to 
hinate waste. ‘“Time is money,” now- 
cs and preventable delays are also 
if one believes in personal thrift, he 
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Snap off the light, if it is not being used 


doubtless feels it practical enough to 
practice it in his business. If costs had 
to be paid out of his own pocket, every 
dollar would do its full mile! 


Eliminate lost motion in handling 
shipments, without sacrifice of time 
or efficiency 


Watching the marks will save 
all the time lost due to incor- 
rect or insufficient addressing 


The New Year is a good time 
to check up the situation and see 
if any items of waste are still to 
be found. The agent, for in- 
stance, can well ask himself 
whether the business is being 
handled at his point with the 
minimum expense of time and 
energy consistent with the prop- 
er care and protection. Maybe 
some clerical work formerly 
necessary can now be elimin- 
ated. Are too many letters being written? 
Are supplies being properly used and 
unnecessary waste prevented? The 
thrifty employees will turn off the light 
when not being used, if the matter 1s 
brought to their attention and the heat as 
well, if it is not further needed. Even the 
use of the telephone and telegraph can be 
scrutinized for the same purpose. 


Consider for a moment the enormous 
quantity of supplies necessary to conduct 
our business. ‘The Company’s principal 
form is the waybill, one of the most 
ingenious and complete documents 
used in the transportation busi- 
ness. Not only are waybills print- 
ed and folded, but ‘they are carbon- 
ized and perforated so that they 
can be made out in a minimum 
amount of time. As every ship- 
ment is covered by a waybill, one 
can readily imagine that the con- 
sumption is very high. 

Because of their completeness, 
they are quite expensive in produc- 
tion, and there is obviously room 
for a substantial saving on this one 
item alone. This can be done by 
the exercise of more care in the 
preparation of waybills, 
thus preventing spoil- 
age. In the year end- 
ing October 1, 1925, 
there were printed a 
total of approximately 
225,994,000  waybills, 
considerably in excess 
of the shipments actu- 
ally transported. Of 
course, because of the 
rapidity with which 
waybilling must neces- 
sarily be done, some 
wastage cannot be 
avoided, but conscien- 
tious effort on the part 
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Help prevent excesswe wastage of waybills! 


of billing clerks can help make a substan- 
tial economy. Waybills destroyed repre- 
sent a distinct loss, but waybills improp- 
erly issued, not securely applied to ship- 
ments, or which are otherwise incorrect or 
incomplete, result in a further loss of time 
and trouble necessary to correct the errors. 

Storing all carbonized forms in a cool, 
dry place and using them in the order of 
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their receipt will aid in this movement. 
Owing to the difficulties in manufac- 
ture, it is impossible to use the carbon- 
izing ink on such forms the same way 
as the ink is used on regular carbon 
paper. Thus, the carbonized forms dry 
out in about a year or sooner, if they 
are exposed to heat. Supply clerks 
should put the last lot of waybills 
received below the supply on hand. 

The stenographer can help save sup- 
plies by getting full use out of type- 
writer ribbons and carbon paper, and 
on the other hand, by doing her work 
so that it will not have to be done over 
again, with a loss of time and stationery. 
Stamp pads should be covered when 
they are not in use, as the glycerine 
in the ink has an affinity for dust of. 
all kinds. Don’t use printed forms for 
memoranda unless the forms are obso- 
lete. Use every line on every page of 
receipt books and ask the shippers to 
do likewise. Don’t let glue freeze, as 


“DIvIsSIONS VIE FOR 


UPERVISOR 
S E. H. Kircher 

of Milwaukee, 
is a most ardent ad- 
vocate for constant 
alertness in the cause 
of claim prevention. 
He was very enthu- 
siastic when our 
Prize Division Con- 
tests were inaugur- 
ated. What these 
have accomplished in 
stimulating the com- 
petitive spirit among 
our divisions in this 
worthy cause has 
been described in the 
MESSENGER from 
time to time. But so far as the Central 
Departments were concerned, Mr. Kircher 
thought that only a prize banner was not 
enough. So he inaugurated in the Western 
Lakes Department, which he covers, a 
“Prize Superintendent’s Division,” as a 
means of stimulating interest in the Right 


Way Plan. 


WESTERN WISCONSIN WINS 


It happened that a Milwaukee jeweler, 
who has always been a good friend of the 
Company, offered to sell Mr. Kircher a 
very fine cup at an attractive price and to 
put an engraving on free of charge to help 
the good work along. The claim super- 
visor paid for it out of his own pocket and 
offered it to the superintendent whose 
division led most frequently in the monthly 
departmental claim records. 


Last year, Superintendent E. E. West- 
fall of the Western Wisconsin Division, 
captured the prize, just as he won the 
Prize Division Banner for the Central 
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Claim Supervisor E. H. 
Kircher, of Milwaukee 


January 1 


It does below twenty degrees, beca 
this impairs its adhesive qualities, 

If you have a surplus of supplies z 
of forms, return them to the Sup 
Department so that they can be 5 
to places where they can be used 
: advantage. That will help. 
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1 min ee He Aims to Please 
| UST to let other expressmen kp 
that “‘we are trying to serve , 
patrons in a town of about 5,000 po 
lation ’way down in Arkansas,” Ag 
J. A. Campbell at Batesville, in 4 
state, sends us a copy of a letter he 
ceived recently from a _ well-kno 
garment company at St. Louis, 
The letter carries the thanks of 
sales manager for getting his trunk o 
fast train, thus saving a day of his tir 
The manager added: “Such men 
you are scarce, and are a great credit 
the company they represent.” — 


UPERVISOR’S CU 


With this decided advantage, Mr. M 
gan and Mr. Carr are bending every eff 
to capture it and, needless to say, all { 
employees in their divisions are trying 
help them. It will be a wonder if some 
the records, formerly thought to be vi 
low, are not shattered before the decis' 
is obtained. 

After the original cup had been won 
Mr. Westfall, it was sent to all of 
offices which had made a good show 
last year, and it was finally awarded 
Beloit, Wisc., for permanent keepi 


= 
: 


On the way! 


Departments during one quarter 
of that year. 

So successful was Mr. Kirch- 
er’s plan, that for 1925 another 
cup, or rather a vase, was offered 
and it is now traveling the cir- 
cuit. So far, Superintendent 
W. C. Morgan of the Eastern 
Wisconsin Division and Superin- 


tendent G. A. Carr of the North- 


* * * 


New Office Address in Honolulh 


@=s office in Honolulu, the princi 
city of the Hawaiian Islands, is n 
at 227-223 South Beretanias Street, hav 
moved from the former location at 
King Street in the same city. 


Cup presented last year by Super- 
visor Kircher to encourage claim 
prevention in the Western Lakes 
Department. It was won by the 
Western Wisconsin Division, 
E. E. Westfall, Superintendent 


ern Illinois Division have won 
it fourtimes; Superintendent C. 
W. Smith of the Lake Superior 
Division and Superintendent 
Westfall have won it once. 


Mr. Kircher’s 1925 cup, which Superintendent W. C. Morga’ 
Eastern Wisconsin Division and Superintendent G. A. Car 
Northern Illinois Division, have already won four times 


} 
| 
| 


a 
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BIGGEST BOARD in the BUSINESS 


; 


PYELEPHONE service necessarily 

plays a most important role in the 
t manifold operations of the Com- 
iy. In every large city it provides the 
y essential inter-departmental com- 
nication, while it also affords the public 
ect contact with the Company. Time- 
ring is one of many advantages of our 
vice and every moment counts. 
siness must- be picked up and 
ivered, the special calls 
)atrons must be met and 
in schedules constantly 
%t in mind. The tele- 
me makes all of this pos- 
le without loss of time. 
30 often does the aver- 
: employee use this es- 
tial instrument of busi- 
s that he seldom gives a 
ught of what goes on 
shind the scenes’ to 
ke our highly efficient 
sphone service possible. 
e central point of con- 
Gis’ the 
itchboard, 
ich, during 
e busiest 
urs of the 
y work at top 
ed to keep 
e with the 
ls made be- 
een depart- 
nts and com- 
‘in from the 
tside. The 
sphone girl 
S won her 
irs as being 
of the most 
lent, resourceful and speedy workers 
business. What would we do without 


-hicago can justly lay claim to pos- 
sing the “largest board in the business.” 
have “big boards” in other cities, but 
arently they cannot beat Chicago’s 
ord for the amount of calls handled 
ly. In New York, we have several 
artment switchboards, located in dif- 


gh 


lephone courtesy makes friends 
for the Company 


Curt and short answers do the 
reverse 


ferent parts of the metropolitan district, 
made necessary by the widely scattered 
locations of our various terminals and 
offices. But in Chicago, our city tele- 
phone “business” is handled over one 
board, which is in service twenty-four 


Above—Our big Chicago 
switchboard—the point of 
*phone contact between all 
departments and the public 


Left—Driver ’phones Dis- 
patcher for instructions 


Right—The_ vehicle dis- 
patcher at headquarters 


hours of the day for 365 days of the year. 
It never sleeps. 

This is to be found in a single room in 
our building at 817 South Wells Street, 
and, our experts advise us, is of the “‘ten- 
position multiple type.” Its equipment 
is impressive for almost any other private 
branch switchboard in that or other cities. 

It consists of seventy-seven main trunk 
lines, of which fifty-two are for incoming 


the receiver 


Speak clearly and directly into 


service, with twenty-five for outgoing 
service to the exchange of the Chicago 
Telephone Company. In addition, there 
are fourteen lines to the switchboards of 
the railroad companies. This enables our 
operators to make direct connection with 
the railroads eliminating the necessity of 
passing such calls through the regular 
telephone exchange. 

Moreover, there are 268 terminal 
*phones with fifty exten- 
sions, with a wire mileage 
of 110 miles. Sixty-five of 
these terminals are located 
in express offices at rail- 
road terminals and eight- 
een of the lines are con- 
nected with three auxiliary 
switchboards located in 
the Vehicle Department, 
for the handling of calls of 
patrons for vehicles and 
the dispatching of wagons, 
automobiles and tractors. 
A- recent check on the 
service of Chi- 
dagvacs). big 
board” showed 
that during an 
average day 
pinere were 
13,337 incom- 
ing and inter- 
department 
calls and 1,654 
outgoing calls, 
ato tialwof 
13,991. This is 
an average of 
583 an hour or 
between nine 
and ten a min- 
ute, which requires constant alertness on 
the part of the seven-day operators and 
four night operators, in charge of Miss 
Mary E. Dalton, supervisor. 

Regarding them, General Manager G. 
B. Simpson remarks: “Our operators are 
very efficient and the service rendered by 
them is most excellent. We have had 
numerous compliments from our patrons 
as to the attention given them by our 


Otherwise the person you are 
talking to will not understand 
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“Telephone Girls.”” The peak hours of 
service are from 10 and 11 0’clock in the 
morning and between 3 and 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Thus, in Chicago and at every other 
point throughout our great system, the 
telephone is the door through which 
the public may “enter” when it has 
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business to transact with the Company. 

“Every time you talk with a person by 
telephone you leave an impression— 
either favorable or unfavorable,” says one 
telephone company in discussing correct 
telephone habits. If you are careful in 
your choice of words, courteous in your 
manner, cheerful in the tone of your voice 


* * * 


January Ig 


“the telephone reflects a favorable 5 
ture. 

“If you are careless in your delivery 
you talk in ‘don’t seem to care’ tones 
you hang up the receiver like slammin; 
door, people are not likely to go out 
their way to trade with you or to co 
mend your methods of doing business,’ 


TAKING PART IN THE PARADE 


Trinidad decorates for Armistice Day 


ANY a time, when local celebra- 
tions take place, the agent likes 
to have the Company repre- 
sented. It is a simple matter to decorate 
a vehicle in an attractive way with crepe 
paper of various colors, and to promin- 
ently display our artistic vehicle posters. 

When state fairs are held prizes are 
sometimes awarded for the best commer- 
cial exhibits in the way of horses and 
equipment. Recently, we have noted 
several instances where our horse-drawn 
equipment has won blue ribbons. 

When Trinidad, Colo., held a parade on 
Armistice Day, Agent B. L. Franklin 
decorated a commercial car and a plat- 
form truck, with the expressman in charge 
togged out in jumpers. This won honor- 


Tt, ~ First Bale of Cotton 
| TO REACH OAKLAND. 
«es American Nh. Express (0. 


*% aR 
AMERL CAN RAIL WAY 


Se et 


PRO PRESS 


All dressed up for Oakland’s “Cotton Day” 


able mention in reports in the papers. 

When Kansas City gave a week in 
November to its famous American Royal 
Horse Show, our entry in the commercial 


y 


Our Blue Ribbon winners at the recent American Royal Horse Show 


Kansas City, Mo. 


“two-horse hitch” won the blue ribb 
Incidentally, we handled several hund) 
L.C.L. shipments and a number of ¢ 
loads in express movement for the shi 

Cotton growing is a promising new 
dustry in California and the first b 
arrived in Oakland from Corcoran, 
time for Oakland’s “Cotton Day,” 
November 7th. The Company was rep 
sented by a truck decorated with cott 
and suitable banners. 

Besides handling big business at 1 
Interstate Fair and Live Stock Show h 
at Spokane, Wash., in September, 
entered three of our street equipment 
that city in the “400-pound commer 
class,” and one team won first pri 


hich included a blue ribbon. 


Middle team of the three captured first prize at Spokane’s Interstate Fa 


and Live Stock Show 
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Woops HOLE for “MISCELLANY 


man be who claimed for his par- 
.X ticular agency the widest range and 
riety of articles received or shipped. 
ad yet it would seem hard to beat the 
yusual character of some of the things 
rwarded during the six years’ service of 
srtram S. Wright, from his office on the 
eamer-wharf at Woods Hole, Mass. 
Let it be known, for the information of 
ose who never heard of Woods Hole be- 
re, that this is a little port of call for 
hermen and for summer travellers to 
id from Nantucket and other islands, 
id is situated on the very tip of the 
inted heel of Cape Cod, almost opposite 
meyard Haven. Its quaint name has 
me to it at second hand, belonging 
operly to the narrow gap, on which it 
s, that here connects Buzzards Bay with 
e open sea by way of Nantucket Sound. 
nrough this little strait that separates 
aushon Island from the main- 
nd peninsula of Cape Cod, lies 
e shortest sea route between 
ew Bedford and the seaside 
easure-haunts of Martha’s Vine- 
rd and Nantucket. 
Steamers connect here with 
e trains that bring passengers 
rect by rail from Boston and 
orthern Massachusetts to a ter- 
inus of the Cape Cod line at 
oods Hole town. Thus its stra- 
gic position gives this point a 
ume of shipments far in excess 
anything one might expect from 
small a place. 
Some forty thousand visitors 
ww throng the islands in the sum- 
er time, and all the express busi+ 
ss for these crowds of people 
ust pass through the hands of 
_$. Wright and his assistant, 
oscoe Wing. Inbound ship- 


Qa indeed, would that express- 


ents of lobsters add to this summertime | 


isiness, as many as thirty barrels on 
me evenings have to be loaded on the 
rs here for Boston. 

Woods Hole, indeed, is a considerable 
nter for the unloading of fishermen’s 
Tgoes, during most months of the year. 


By T. E. TAWELL 


R. Tawell, who has written this 
interesting article, is a resident of 
Woods Hole, Mass. and has evidently 
been interested in the operations of hand- 
ling express at that little-known point. 


Believing that our hard-working represen- 
lative, Agent Wright, would appreciate 


mention, Mr. Tawell contributed the 
manuscript and photographs presented on 
this page. They speak for themselves. 


Just at the time of writing, increasing 
quantities of flounders are coming in, 
week by week. Shipments amounting to 
20 barrels daily will probably reach the 
60-barrel notch before very long, as the 
season advances. The largest shipment 


of fish from here that Mr. Wright re- 


members, was something like 200 barrels, 


Agent Bertram S. Wright weighing venison 
at Woods Hole station 


chiefly flounders and mackerel. Such 
quantities as this are exceptional, how- 
ever, and due chiefly to severe weather 
conditions driving large fishing vessels 
into this port that ordinarily make New- 
port or Boston. 

Live deer have frequently been received 


here in crates, brought over for shipment 
from the Forbes estate on the adjacent 
island of Naushon. A fine young thor- 
oughbred bull was recently delivered to 
the same estate by American Railway 
Express; other shipments to the island 
include live pheasants, partridges, and 
quail; wild gray geese, and ducks of varied 
kinds; wild turkeys and wild turkeys’ 
eggs. A year or two ago some 40 head of 
pure-bred Hampshire rams were shipped 
across there that had come all the way 
from Idaho. 

In the illustration, B. S. Wright is 
shown, as caught red-handed by the 
photographer, in possession of several 
haunches of fresh venison, which he is 
proceeding to weigh, before shipping to 
various celebrities, including several well- 
known generals that annually look for- 
ward to this tid-bit from Naushon. This 
represents the first batch of deer meat to 
be despatched this year. It is the 
productof the deer hunt that takes 
place every fall; a practice that 
has been carried on since the days 
when Governor Bowdoin: owned 
the Mansion House on Naushon, 
and still considered a semi-sacred 
institution for dutiful observance 
by the descendants of his successor 
there, the once-famous John 
Murray Forbes. 

Two less ancient, but larger and 
better known institutions exist in 
Woods Hole town itself, whose 
shipments add variety, as well as 
weight and bulk, to local express 
business. In winter, cans and jars 
arrive from the fishing fleets off 
the Rhode Island coasts, contain- 
ing myriads of codfish eggs, des- 
tined for the hatchery that is 
here carried on by the Bureau 
of Fisheries. And all. the year 


round, shipment is made of live, bottled, 
dried and salted specimens from the 
large and internationally-famed Marine 
Biological Laboratories, sent out to medi- 
cal and educational biological classes and 
to many laboratories 
world. 


throughout the 


The Marine Biological Laboratories at Woods Hole 
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A New Year and a New Opportunity 
Oi again a New Year rolls around and with it the popu- 


lar date for making good resolutions. Just how many of 
those of last year we have fulfilled need not be checked 
up. Good intentions are the spirit of the day 
and those we let slide by are not lost— 
they can be reiterated so that we can try 
aS again. 

i Looking back in our business we can note 
the many changes during the past ten years. 
We can see everywhere a steady progress toward better things. 
Our service has been stabilized, improved and made constantly 
more efficient. We have greatly minimized the menace of the 
claim problem. We have gained the good will and steady patron- 
age of the public. We have achieved a nation-wide recognition 
for the indispensable character of our service. Its future seems 

well assured. 

The past year has been one of accomplishment. It was an 
era of general prosperity and contentment. The world and the 
nation emerge in a happy frame of mind, which we may well 
hope will continue. Thus conditions are ideal for still further 
progress during the year Nineteen Twenty-six. 

We have before us a New Year—and a new opportunity. Our 
three objectives are Improved Service, More Business and a 
complete elimination of the Claim Problem. Is there any ex- 
pressman that believes these objectives cannot be attained? Itis 
simply a matter of keeping everlastingly at it and of working 
together with our best energies directed to the accomplishment 
of even bigger and better things. The year 1926 will put us to 
another test and the progress we have made thus far can only 
be retained by persistent and enthusiastic effort. 

Our traffic ran well during the year just ended. But we cannot 
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Write Your Own Slogan! 


M — ore business S — hip via Express 


I —n Nineteen Twenty-six O — bserve Rules 

L —ess claims, and U —tilize A. R. E. 

W — aste no time T — ruth always 

A — nswer correspondence H — old your Temper 
promptly H — andle with Care 


U —se good judgment 

K —eep smiling, and in prime 
E — conomize in every way 

E — ficiency always pays 


E. M. Hackett, Chief Clerk 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A — lways best 

V — igorous, Virtuous, Vigilant 
EK — very Shipment Valuable 
N — UFF SED! 


M. A. Hix, Driver 
South Haven, Mich. 


afford to be satisfied and, like Micawber, wait for “Somet 
to turn up.” We can handle much more business and ever 
employee can help to get it. 
Suppose each man, as a New Year’s resolution, should promi 
to get one new shipment each day. That would mean app: 
mately 100,000 more daily or about 30,000,000 more a j 
It is not impossible. Let’s see what we can do! ; 
* * * 
Helping the Beginner 
VERY one has to have his start in business. Who cannc 
remember when he was a “green”? employee, entering int 
a new and wonderful world? How we did appreciate the helpin 
hand and cheerful encouragement of the men 
of experience in the same office! How disap- 
pointing and bitter was the atmosphere 
where this spirit of helpfulness was lacking! 
Older employees may well ask themselves 
if they remember the day when they started 
in the business, whenever a new addition is made to the offic 
force. Youth is often very sensitive and invariably responds t 
kindliness. If a new man or a boy—or girl, for the matter ¢ 
that—is made to feel welcome, and it is evident that his assc 
ciates want to be his friends and helpers, his work will becom 
a joy. 
ae it is no exaggeration to say that work done joyously | 
nearly always work well done. 
ike. dy a 


A Tribute Much Appreciated 


HEN a business concern obtains a new home, it is justl 

proud. The Wilke Baking Co., of Beatrice, Neb., wen 
into a fine new building and issued a pamphlet giving a pictur 
of its enlarged facilities. 

On one page, we note: “Here the bread is packed in carton 
and made ready for shipping. ‘Thousands of loaves are dit 
tributed from here daily by our own fleet of trucks, with th 
aid of the very efficient service of the American Railwa 
Express.”” The compliment is greatly appreciated. 


| — _DVANCEMENT — 


tion. 


just where you fit in best. 


= 
a af ao% 
2 fs : Fah _-y | 

WMS SL aROCRASTIN: A be / 


76¢ 1 
WILLING TO CLIMB BuT-- bare “ 


4 


in this wonderful age of genius and inven- 
There never was a time when a young 
man or a young woman had a better oppor- 
tunity for advancement in business. 
the one that can do something, do it right, do 
it quickly and do it in a thorough going and 
conscientious way that gets ahead. 

Much valuable time is lost in not knowing 
Find out what 


you like to do and do it well with every energy 
you possess. 
There is no use in getting worked up over 
ee AR? discussions in the newspapers. It is imma- 
ke terial whether we originated from Adam or 


Timely Thoughts By a Terminal Man 


By J. E. Billingsley, Terminal “C”, Desplaines and Monroe Streets, Chicago, III. 
BYERY one should be proud to be living 


from a monkey, when we come up for tests in 
business. We have to use our brains just the 
same and how often we do determines our 
place in the world. 

Bavatis Truth, justice and love will solve all prob- 
lems and we will help ourselves by helping the 
other fellow bear his troubles. 


Man was not made to work alone. He is 
invariably a member of some ‘‘team” in busi- 
ness. To no small extent he is dependent upon 
his co-workers for his own success. ‘Team 
work will ‘“‘make” any business, just as the 
lack of it will unmake it. Work hard for the 
success of your team! 
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MAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS PEOPLE 


ELECTED JUSTICE OF PEACE 


VXPRESS people at Clifton Forge, 
| Va., are taking a prominent part 
local 


politics in that town. 
Agent G. H. 
Sloope was re- 
elected Justice 
of the Peace in 
the first ward at 
Clifton Forge 
during the No- 
vember elec- 
tions. Magis- 
trate Sloope is 
also Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 
Shrine Club of 
Acca Temple, 
but none of these 
duties interferes 
with his excel- 
lent handling of 
Sus express affairs at that point. 

rs. K. R. Butler, the cashier, under 
it Sloope, is a member of the local 
council. 


/ in 


Agent G. H. Sloope 


* ** * 


(ES CHARGE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


ur extensive 
rations at 
anapolis are 
in charge of 
V. Dill, for- 
y Route Ag- 
n the South- 
Indiana Di- 
m with head- 
ters in that 
Mr Dill 
ceeds the 
vem. J. 
th, whose 
den and 
king death 
itly is re- 
2d elsewhere in this issue. 
1e new General Agent brings to his 
position a long and varied experience 
ome 30 years’ service. During his 
r, he has acted in almost every capa- 
in the service below the position of 
‘ral Agent, and we are assured by 
rintendent Calkins that he is well 
ified for the important work to which 
as now been assigned. 


J.W. Dill 


* * * 


ACTICES WHAT HE PREACHES 


sent A. D. Kendall at Troutdale, Ore., 
1¢ 0. W. R. & N. Ry., 16 miles east 
ortland, has been largely responsible 
he development of a wonderful celery 
< at that point. In fact, this popu- 
egetable has placed Troutdale on the 
, and it was Agent Kendall who urged 
8rowers to specialize on it. This 


| 
[ 


fromthe picture 


ES 


Agent H. G. Fisher is mighty proud of his new 

depot at Jellico, Tenn. The opening was made an 

important business event in that town, being attended 

by 76 of the leading citizens. Mr. Fisher was given 
credit for his “splendid service” 


business is now growing by leaps and 
bounds, according to Route Agent H. E. 
Albert at Portland. 

Moreover 
Agent Kendall 
shows ’em how, 
for he has a big 
celery garden of 
his own, adjac- 
ent to the sta- 
tion, and it is 
certainly finely 
kept, to judge 


below. 
* * ok 


Nashville Pays 
Tribute to Gen- 
eral Agent 


Nashville, 
Tenn., evidently thought a great deal of 
General Agent W. M. Smith, when he was 
in charge there, because as it became 
known recently that he had been ap- 
pointed to a big new job at Miami, Fla., 
there was general regret. 

In fact, the Exchange Club of that city, 


W. M. Smith 


Agent Kendall’s fine celery garden at Troutdale, Ore. 


of which he was secretary, adopted resolu- 
tions commending his work as a member 
of the club, and as a citizen of the city. 
The resolutions were made a public rec- 
ord by publication in the Tennessean, 
while copies were sent to officials of the 
Company. 

“This,” it said, “was a proper and befit- 
ting tribute to a man who deserves the 
recognition that W. M. Smith deserves.” 

an ptiapes x 


AT BALTIMORE, OHIO 


One of Agent W. B. Doughty’s trusty 
companions at Baltimore, Ohio, is his 
pedigreed English bull dog, “Lady Joe B.” 
Incidentally, Agent Doughty is starting 


: 


Agent Doughty and ‘‘Lady Jo B”’ 


his thirty-seventh year as an expressman, 
having served three companies during 
that time, and with the A. R. E. since the 
consolidation. 

He prides himself in the neatness and 
promptness of his reports and is alert for 
business and ‘““The Better Way Service”’ 
as he calls it. 

This is not the place where the famous 
railroad started, although if you say 
“Baltimore, Ohio,” quickly, it sounds 
like it. Here is proof that there are other 
Baltimores than the chief city of Mary- 
land. 


2 
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A New Office in an OLD TowN—RICHMOND, 


T the southeast corner of Second 
and Grace Streets in that historic 
old town of the South—Richmond, 

Va.—there is a new American Railway 
Express office. It is the pride of Superin- 
tendent W. K. Weaver of the Kanawha 
Division, who has his headquarters in the 
building, and of General Agent H. R. 
Van Denbergh, who has charge of the 
operation of the city business. 

This is in the heart of the retail district 
and gives the Company excellent facili- 
ties for the handling of the very substan- 
tial traffic enjoyed in that city. Its busi- 
ness amounts to an average of 75,000 
shipments per month and Mr. Weaver 
takes satisfaction in the fact that, at a 
recent date, not a single unsettled waybill 


Superintendent W. K. Weaver at his desk 


tracer or error letter was outstanding 
against the office. 


Richmond is a pivotal point on the 
through railroad routes between the 
North and the South. It is the southern 
terminus of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac, a veritable connecting 
link between the railroad systems in the 
North and the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line to the South, also 
being an important point on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and the Norfolk and 
Western. 


In the handling of the Richmond busi- 
ness, the Company has 175 employees 
there, while the pick-up and delivery 
operations are carried on by a fleet of 
30 motor trucks. 


The Right Way Plan has always been 
“‘going strong” in the South, as we can 
well judge by Richmond’s example. Only 
last month a meeting was held under the 
direction of General Agent Van Denbergh 
at the Labor Temple, and it is significant 
that approximately 80 per cent of the 
employees and their families of the Rich- 
mond organization, together with several 
of the messengers and visitors from nearby 
cities, were present. 


At this event Superintendent Weaver 


and Inspector V. W. Shives of the office of 
General Manager W. W. Owens of Wash- 
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Our new city office in Richmond, Va., at 
201 East Grace Street 


Employees in the Superintendent's Office 


ington, 
topics. 

The collection of photographs presented 
on this page speak for themselves. 


gave timely talks on current 


Attractive interior of the city office 


Impressions of dia 
Information Cle 


By F. HABEMACHER 


Delivery Clerk, Ferry Depot, 
San Francisco 


1 there is one position in the expt 
business that the milk of kinda 
and good tact are needed, it is that 
information clerk. Your phone rir 
Somebody is looking for a shipment. \ 
search high and low but are unable 
find any trace of it. It may never hi 
been shipped. 

Jack goes on a vacation and promi 
Bill, Frank and Joe a mess of trout. 
has bad luck and is unable to make go 
His friends want to know what happel 
to that “mess,” and why didn’t we deli 
1t. 

People ring up, stating they have 
invoice for a bill of goods dated o 
certain day and take it for granted t 
the goods were shipped the same d 
I have known of cases where the go 
were not shipped until 3 or 4 days lai 

San Francisco, being a large shipp 
port and as the trans-Pacific steam 
leave there, we receive baggage from 
over the United States, in care of 

steamship companies. What p 
us on edge is when some excl 


bie, 


General Agent H. R. Van Denbergh (third from left), and office employees 
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senger phones us 30 minutes before 
_ yessel sails and asks about his trunks, 
j almost in the same breath tells us he 
s the wagon coming down the dock. 
» have never slipped up yet, and while 
yressmen are human and make mis- 
es, | am ready to vouch that we 
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are not always responsible for delays. 
People often are looking for shipments 
from large cities and they are never sent 
where intended, but to other cities. I 
have known scores of cases of this kind. 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath”’— 


* * * 


AITHFULLY and WELL HAVE 


N a cornfield where the big Pennsyl- 
yania Hotel now stands, across from 
the Pennsylvania Station in New 
rk City, Captain John Chap- 
n stopped a British bullet. and 
dead. His son Daniel, a private 
his father’s company, took the 
ord and carried on the fight. So 
irageously did he wield it, that 
- sword did not fall into British 
ids and after the Revolution, 
ing Daniel hung it 
the family parlor at 
w London. 

Thus, the Daily Reg- 
r, a little paper is- 
-d by the hotel, de- 
ibed the family his- 
y of Charles William 
lapman, a great- 
phew of Captain 
in, who came to New 
rk for the first time in his life, in the 
|. Mr. Chapman had just completed 
y years of service with the Company 
J its predecessor, Wells Fargo, at San 
ancisco, and this was his first real 
cation. He is the proud possessor of a 
y-year gold service medal, presented 
the Company. 

When interviewed, Mr. Chapman gave 
ne interesting reminiscences from his 
Idhood days. His father was a sea- 
ing man and the son, after many cruises 
oard his father’s barques, settled down 
California and never left it, until his 
irement after half a century in the 
dress business. 

He spent his four weeks’ vacation in New 
rk, right in the vicinity where 140 years 
ore, his ancestors had fought so valiantly 
the new nation. When interviewed by 
: reporter, he declared that New York 


five years ago al Ayer, Mass.—Scene in the old National Express Office in 
te nineties, an old photograph among the collection of Superintendent 
C. S. Colvin, Albany, N. Y. 


Charles W. Chapman 


was well worth waiting fifty years to see. 
* * * 


In FatHer’s Footsteps 


Whenafather, who has beeninthe 
express business all his life trains 
his son to follow him, it is evi- 
dent that he thinks pretty well 
of the service as offering an excel- 
lent opportunity for young men. 

When I. C. C. Whitmore, who 
has been agent at Eureka and 
Ely, Nev., for thirty-two years, 


was recently retired on 
a pension, he had an 
excellent candidate to 
succeed him. It was his 
son, Creighton P. Whit- 
more, who had been 
appointed driver and 
helper to his father at 
Ely fourteen years be- 
fore. During that time, 
Mr. Whitmore, Sr., had 
given him a most thor- 
ough training and so 
our affairs at Ely are 
still in experienced 
hands. 

Mr. Whitmore, Sr., 
has interesting recol- 
lections as far back as 
1876, when Eureka was in its prime as a 
mining town. He first became agent at 


Ely in 1910. 


* * * 


Forty YEARS 
AT AURORA, 


Ore. 
*“In leaving 
the service, I 


shall always 
have a kind feel- 
ing for the good 
and noble Com- 
pany, its officers 
and fellow- 
workers” George 
Miller, agent at 
Aurora, Ore., 
wrote Superin- 


tendent H. H. 


I. C. C. Whitmore and his son, Creighton P. 
Whitmore, who succeeds him as agent at 
Ely, Nev. 
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every time. I have had many people who 
call up talk angrily, but I never let them 
get past me. The less courteous they are, 
the nicer I am and in almost every case 
they get ashamed of themselves and 
change their attitude, often thanking me 
before they are through. 


THEY SERVED 


Smith at Portland, on his retirement re- 
cently at his 70th year. Mr. Miller had 
worked continuously for Wells Fargo and 
the American Railway Express for about 
forty years, in addition to representing 
the Southern Pacific at that point. 


* * * 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES AS MESSENGER 


“A faithful employee”’ is a compliment 
indeed when it comes from such a veteran 
as Superintendent J. 
G. Johnston of our 
Central Minnesota- 
Dakota Division at 
St. Paul. That is the 
way that Mr. John- 
ston refers to the ca- 
reer of Robert McEI- 
rath, who retired re- 
cently after 35 years 
in the business. 
| Mr. McElrath had 
served with three ex- 
press companies— 
the American Ex- 
press, the Great 
Northern and the 
American Railway 
Express—and as mes- 
senger had some un- 
usual and exciting 
experiences. Not 
only did he survive a 
hold-up by a gang of 
train robbers, who 
were afterward ap- 
prehended and served 
their time in the 
state penitentiary, 
but he escaped unharmed in_ several 
rather distressing wrecks and North 
Dakota bliz- 
zards, which 
he will prob- 
ably remem- 
ber to the end 
Ole hisGalite: 
Evidently he 
liked his line 
work. 

He retired 
on the advice 
of his physi- 
clan” and,, as 
Mr. Johnston 
says, “all of 
his old asso- 
ciates wish 
him along and 
happy life.” 


Robert McElrath 
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IN THE/LOW or ]RAFFIC 


Those Holiday “Birds” 
OULTRY shippers often find it ad- 


vantageous to forward their business 
to points where the highest prices 
prevail, irrespective of distance. But 
express transportation is essential, not 
only because of the perishable character 
of the goods, but to catch favorable mar- 
kets at the “psychological moment.” 
This is particularly true during the Yule- 
tide holidays when turkeys, for instance, 
are in strong demand before Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, but drop in price imme- 
diately thereafter. 
This was evidenced in the poultry 
traffic moving in November and Decem- 


i 


Texas had a light crop, but you never would know 


it from what Kenney shipped 


ber. Despite a smaller turkey crop, 
throughout the country, express service 
was very much in demand and some 
notable shipments of the popular Ameri- 
can “bird”? have been reported to us 
recently. 

Superintendent M. L. Carter, for in- 
stance, states that during November, up 
to the day before Thanksgiving, no less 
than 117 extra carloads of live and 
dressed poultry were forwarded by our 
service from points in Eastern Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina, and Southwest 
Virginia, via Roanoke to Northern and 
Eastern cities. This was an increase of 
27 cars over the corresponding period of 
November last year. The movement was 
very successfully handled. 

Clerk L. R. Compton, of Waynoka, 
Okla., reports that 5,000 head of turkey 
went from that point to wholesale poultry 
dealers in Chicago in November. The 
largest shipment consisted of 54 barrels 
averaging 220 pounds each. 

Kenney, Texas, had a “turkey day” 
when an exceptionally heavy shipment of 
live birds was handled by Agent W. F. 
Sanders at that point. 


TURKEYS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Dozens of turkey-producing sections 
throughout the country eagerly seek the 
honor of sending the President his 
Thanksgiving turkey. As a general rule, 


erie 


the President’s turkey travels by our 
service in appropriate style—often in a 
crate designed in a unique way. We 
recall one shipment, in which the crate 


ad 


Montana 
sends turkeys 
to the Presi- 
dent and his 
Cabinet 


What will you have—light or dark? 


was fashioned after the White House; 
another took the form of a battleship. 

But in sending the finest 20-pound 
turkey produced in Pondera County of 
Montana, and others only slightly less in 


eg 


The express bus 


iness at Phoenizville, Pa., has grown to such an extent that Agent A. J. McCa be 
acquired a new truck, of which he is justly proud 


weight to members of the Presiden 
cabinet, the Pondera Poultry Growe 
Association used boxes bearing the wor 
“Young Tom Turkey” and a picture 
the famous bird as a trade mark, and f 
warded them from our station at Conr: 
the shipping center of the county. 
General Agent T. J. Dwyer of Gr 
Falls, went to Conrad to see the dist 
guished shipment sent to Washington 
Agent G. E. Staaf. Mr. Dwyer n 
Blaine Ferguson, county agent, who. 
plained that while the industry had bi 


One of several “turkey specials” on the N. ¢ 
from Eastern Tennessee, Western North Carol 
and Southwest Virginia 


operating in that section for only th 
years, the turkey flocks are of high bre 
ing and a premium price is always offe! 
for the association birds. There is qu 
a substantial L. C. L. express movem 


of them. 
* * * 


Along the Pie Highway 


Ree Messenger James Doug 
in the Eastern Michigan Divisu 
has a run which brings him frequen 
into Battle Creek. He seems to be g 
when he gets there and Chief Messen 
Gobbert has often wondered why. 
The chief messenger thinks he has fou 


pata 


quary 1926 


» solution.in a clipping from 
» News of that city, telling 
gut the remarkable “‘culi- 
ry engineering construction 
t” of Mrs. James Douglas, 
merly Mrs. Betz. 
Formerly a club steward- 
, according to the News, 
-s. Douglas “laid down a 
id barrage that should ac- 
aint her husband that she 
fairly onto the hang of 
chen art.” 
‘'t is calculated that for 
days a week for eleven 
irs, Mrs. Douglas has 
ced an average of fifteen 
s a day or a total of 51,480 
s, with apple her specialty. 
a pie tin is ten inches 
oss, this would approxi- 
te seven miles, virtually a 
e highway.” 
n sending us this clipping, 
serintendent T. G. Hives 
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Cut by Courtesy of “The Little Times’ 


WE COULD HAVE SOLVED THEIR “TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM!” 


These Wide World photographers, according to the house organ of the New York 
Times, scratched their heads in perplexity, wondering how they could get their 
equipment to Pittsburgh to take pictures of the recent World Series games in that 
city. This included a “big Bertha” (weight, 70 pounds, tripod, 30 pounds), a 
few gross of negatives, printing paper, etc. Far be it from us to suggest that the 
use of our ever-ready Express Service could have easily solved this “transportation 
as it does many others in business and professional life today 


” 


problem, 
* 


* 
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States that Chief Messenger 
Gobbert says “this would 
seem to be reason why Jim 
has visited Battle Creek so 
frequently.” 

* * * 


Proud of His Record 
ENT a bo Wade' vat 


Alco, La., a lumber town 
on the Red River and Gulf 
Railway, has handled 4,200 
shipments during a period of 
two years and has never had 
a claim filed against his office. 
That is a record which he 
challenges agents at similar 
Stations to equal. 

Nor has he had any com- 
plaint or failed to meet any 
special request for service on 
the part of local patrons. 
And, moreover, the office is 
selling many domestic money 
orders each month. 


FELLING the VW ORLDABOUT UTAH’S CELERY 


PNELERY Week’ has become an 
important annual event 
Its purpose is to 
ll the world” what fine celery is pro- 


4 State of Utah. 


sed there and to let 
m sample it. 

n the campaign in 
vember last, our 
cials co-operated in 
ry way. General 
ent L. E. Gehan at 
t Lake City was a 
mber of the Cham- 
of Commerce com- 
rce committee di- 
ting the drive, and 
and Superintendent 
A. Cox did much in 
lalf of it. As a re- 
t, several thousand 
ividual cartons of 
ah celery were for- 
tded to various 
nts in every state of 
‘Union by our serv- 


while the drive was 


in the 


office acted as “celery connoisseur,” 


present samples to railway travelers 


Our vehicles carried special posters during “Celery Week” 


Miss Florence Barlow of our Salt Lake City 


to 


Moreover, Miss Florence Barlow, sten- 
ographer in Mr. Gehan’s office, was 
chosen by the Chamber of Commerce to 
be “celery connoisseur” to represent the 
city in the free dis- 
tribution of celery 
hearts to railway 


lery Week | 


travelers passing through Salt Lake City. 

Our city office carried an interesting 
display, while our vehicles presented a 
poster urging the public to ship packages 
of celery to relatives and friends in other 
parts of the country. 

Miss Barlow had the honor of selecting 
the best she could find 
in an 18-acre celery 
field near the city for 
the package to be sent 
to President Coolidge. 
This was forwarded to 
the White House in 
time for Thanksgiving 
dinner and was the 
most important ship- 
ment of the campaign. 
Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah ordered a box of 
celery to be sent to the 
President every week. 


The campaign was a 
distinct success. 


Al Of FAMOUS 
£ADS. 


Display in our Salt Lake City Office window 
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EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 


WINN ERS of the 


RIZE winners in the _ six-months 

Travelers Cheque prize campaign, 

which closed September 30th, were 
announced by the American Express 
Company early in December, and checks 
were distributed to the fortunate offices 
and individuals, given below. 

The great majority of the prizes were 
for largest increases in sales, as compared 
with the same period in 1924. The divi- 
sions whose Route Agents should receive 
prizes were determined on a point basis. 

In the campaign, a total of 185 prizes 
were awarded, against only 95 in 1924. 
Practically all of this difference is ac- 
counted for by a greater number of prizes 
for offices which sold less than $25,000 in 
cheques the preceding year. 

In the 1924 campaign, such offices were 


SUMMER 1925 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


i NOTES OF 


EXPRESS 


divided into only two classes, with only 
nine prizes for each vice-president’s terri- 
tory between them, while last year there 
were twenty-seven prizes for such offices 


in each of the groups of departments. 
classes and prizes were as follows: 


The 


Class A: Offices whose total sales from April 


to September, 1924, inclusive, 
were $25,000 or more. ‘Three 
: prizes: $100, $50 and $25. 
Class B: Between $25,000 and $15,000. 
Three prizes: $75, $50 and "325. 
Class C: Between $15,000 and $5,000. Five 
prizes: $50, $40, $30, $20, $10. 
Class D: Between $5,000 and $3,000. Five 
prizes: $30, $20, $15, $10 and $5. 
Class E: Less than 33, 000. Nine prizes: $30, 
$20, $15, $10 and five of $5 each. 
Class F: Offices hie made no sales what- 


ever during the six-months period 
in 1924. Five prizes: $15, $10 and 


three of $5. 
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' 
AMERICAN EXPRESS | 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


PRIZE CAMPAIGN 


B | 

There were four superintendents’ pri 
in each vice-president’s territory | 
year, instead of three, there being t 


under both Class A and Class B, inste 
of three under Class A only. 


| 
| 


Superintendents whose divisions % 
more than $100,000 during the campai 
period in 1924, were in Class A, and th 
whose divisions sold less were in B. Int 
Western Departments, three prizes wi 
awarded in Class A, but none in Class 
in which there was only one office. 

There were three prizes for Ro 
Agents in each area, the same as the y¢ 
before. The prizes were of $75, 850-2 
$25. Prizes to Route Agents were award 
on a point basis, each month any office 
their territory sold any Travelers il 
counting as one point. 


List of WINNERS in American Railway Express Organization : 


Increase 
EASTERN DEPARTMENTS in Dollars, 
or No. of 
Superintendents’ Divisions Points 
Class A 
1. H. C. Trombly Massachusetts $106,310 
2. C. V. Fowler Man., Bronx & S. I. 79,305 
Class B 
42 \T2P2Earlk Erie 46,370 
2. CS. Colvm Deiaware-Hudson 26,480 
Offices 
Gass A 
. F. F. LaRowe Rochester, N. Y. 59,090 
2 A. McDermid Worcester, Mass. 58,890 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents’ Divisions 


Class A 
1. W. Bucknef Jacksonville, Fla. 
2. H. M. Smith Atlanta, Ga. 
Class B 


1. A. B. Scruggs Jacksonville, Fla. 


3. J. J. McDermott Gr. Cent. Term., N.Y.C. 56,202 
Class B 
1. Wm. A. Fiske Hartford, Conn. 14,250 
2. M. A. O’Rourke Penn. Station, N. Y.C. 11,500 
3. H. W. Sheldon Yonkers, N. Y. 9,580 
Class C 
1. E. W. Bradley 20 Dean St., Bklyn, N.Y. 67,712 
2. W. G. Arnold East Aurora, ING Xs 17,830 
3. H. R. Sutphin Reading, Pa. 12,380 
4. C. D. White Northampton, Mass. 9,130 
5. D. F. Kearney Bayonne, N. J 9,100 
Class D 
1. W. T. Kelley Rome, N. Y. 11,570 
2. Cy Hatt Plainfield, N. J. 9,080 
3. C. F. Bagley Elmira, N. Y 4,530 
4. T. S. Moran Lockport, N. Y. 4,510 
5. P. P. Duke 138th St. & Park Av., 
New York City 4,090 
Class E 
1. J. W. Fitzpatrick Maynard, Mass. 12,920 
2. B. J. Engell Malone, N. Y 12,640 
3. James Kelly Jamestown, N. Y. 11,320 
4. J. F. Kennedy Olean, N. Y 7,740 
5. Geo. A. Colligan Jamaica, L. I. 6,460 
6. W. H. Miller Westfield, N. J. 5,970 
7. C. E. McLear Ogdensburg, N. Y. 5,860 
8. W. H. Andrews Danvers, Mass. 5,530 
9. R. A. Meader Greenwich, N. Y. 5,150 
Class F 
1. J. E. Campion Worcester, N. Y. 4,000 
2. D. L. Machen Williamsport, Pa. 3,250 
3. K. J. Oehler Sabattis, N. Y. 3,000 
4. H. T. Botingham Philippi, W. Va. 2,860 
5. J. F. Gray Woonsocket, R. I. 2,840 
Route Agents in 
1, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Division 20 points 
2. Vermont and New Hampshire Division 19 points 
3. Mohawk Division 18 points 


2. M. L. Carter Roanoke, Va 
Offices 
Class A 
1. W. M. Smith Miami, Fla. 
2. W. M. Matthews Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3. H. S. Grimes Tampa, Fla. 
Class B 
1. C. B. Thayer Evansville, Ind. 
2. G. I. Snyder Norfolk, Va. 
Class C 
1. J. T. Montgomery — Jacksonville, Fla. 
2. W. J. Brown Savannah, Ga. 
3. E. F. Bell Montgomery, Ala. 
4. P. A. Holgersen Havana, Cuba 
5. B. D. Davis Owensboro, Ky. 
Class D 
1. O. M. Foxworth St. Petersburg, Fla. 
2. W. R. Garrett Columbus, Ga. 
3. S. G. Murrell Daytona Beach, Fla. 
4. J. G. Barringer Lynchburg, Va. 
5. J. A. Nichols Sarasota, Fla. 
Class E 
1. F. M. Taliaferro Madisonville, Ky. 
2. W. C. Epps Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
3. W.S. Williams Jackson, Miss. 
4. J. W. Lipscomb Lakeland, Fla. 
5. C, T. Bronson Durham, N. C. 
6. R. A. McLeod Athens, Ga. 
7. B. D. Fries Biloxi, Miss. 
8. R. O. Dome Huntsville, Ala. 
9. H. A. Roberts Ironton, Ohio 
Class F 
1. B. T. Griffin Clearwater, Fla. 
2. D. L. Wallace Elizabethtown, Ky. 
3. E. L. Robertson Marietta, Ga. 
4, M. C. Johnson Norlina, N. ron 
5 {Ff N. McCorkie Camden, S. C. 
“UJ. M. Thomas Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Route Agents in 
1. Alabama Division 
2. Pamlico Division 
3. Georgia Division 


Increase 


tn Dollars, 


or No. of 
Points 


$ 97,580 
35,490 


14,340 
12,890 


$ 43,030 
11,960 
8,950 


4,770 
660 


14,630 
9,590 
7,480 

12,040 
5,640 


7,400 
6,460 
5,690 
5,550 
4,340 


10,490 
4,200 
3,960 
3,230 
3,200 
3,160 
2,980 
2,890 
2,860 


2,350 
1,880 
1,780 
1,520 
1,270 
1,270 


23 points 
17 points 
15 points 


Increc 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS in oo” 
or No. 

Superintendents’ Divisions Poin 


Class A 
1. H. W. Campbell 
2. J. G. Shannon 


Class B 
1. C. F. Barrett 


2. W. C. Morgan 
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Northwestern Ohio 
Div. (Toledo, Ohio) $43, 
Central Illinois 


(Chicago) 26 
Southwestern Ohio 
(Cincinnati) 68, | 
Eastern Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee) 48 | 
Offices 
Toledo, pe 42,) 
Dayton, O) 34, 
Des Moines, "oe 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10, 
Sioux City, Iowa 2,) 
Akron, Ohio 2; 
Casper, Wyo. _- 38, | 
Bloomington, Ill. 11,) 
Jackson, Mich. 11,) 
Evanston, Ill. 9, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 8) 
Iowa City, Iowa 10,) 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 5) 


Sheridan, Wyo. 
Dixon, Ill. 4) 
Danville, Ill. 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Marion, Ind. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
Harvey, Ill 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


Western Ave., Chicago 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wisc. 


Centralia, Ill. 
Bridgéwater, S. D. 
Pocahontas, Iowa 
Islita, Ohio 
DePere, Wisc. 


Route Agents in 


1. Nebraska and Wyoming Division 
2. South Dakota Division 
3. Northwestern Ohio Division 


— 
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HWESTERN DEPARTMENTS Increase 2. H. C. Shirley Lake Charles, La. 
in Dollars, 3. J. L. Kelton Conway, Ark. 
Superintendents’ Divisions or No. of 4. J. W. Slaughter Ft. Scott, Kan. 
Points 5. R. W. Stinchcomb Abilene, Texas 
{ < : . 6. B. F. Conley Okmulgee, Okla. 
_ M. Crawford So. Missouri (St. Louis) $70,085 7. E. C. O’Banion Mexia, Texas 
. E. Honn Arkansas (Little Rock) 61,840 8. H. A. McCanliss Eastland, Texas 
3 : 9; J.C. Offutt Macon, Mo. 
. F. Jones No. Missouri (St. Louis) 31,338 Class F : 
[. W. Walker Central Kansas 1. D. A. Giesler Belton, Texas 
(Kansas City) 13,380 2. D. C. Beckman McAllen, Texas 
3. S. G. Morrison Gillham, Ark. 
Offices 4. C. A. Daly Campbell, Mo. 
5. G. H. Knight Oilton, Okla. 
. H. Aschmann Springfield, Mo. 23,065 
_R. Miller ( klahoma City, Okla. 13,260 Route Agents in 
. E. L. Montgomery Waco, Texas 9,220 Te South Nissouri Divinion 
3 2. Arkansas Division 
_R. Pickett Alexandria, La. 39,300 3. Western Texas Division 
. T. Ross Tulsa, Okla. 19,677 
acl Tupp Joplin, Mo. 9.540 | WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
" L, Slaughter Columbia, Mo. 11,650 ; = atetda 
 Grimsicy Greenwoo a, Miss. 10'0 40 Superintendents’ Divisions 
7. A. Benton elena, Ark. 8,170 : : : 
Beem” Ssackver, Ark uo || We Rowers San Franco, Cai 
. White New Iberia, La. 6,870 3. E. A. Muncey Seattle, Wash. 
B 
. R. Maxwell Lawrence, Kans. 5,060 Offices 
[. B. Carpenter Amarillo, Texas 4,060 Class A : 
[. V. Hadley Salina, Kan. 2,810 1. W. F. Powars San Jose, Calif. 
y. H. Bertram Belleville, Ill. 2,200 2. H. W. Lee Honolulu, T. H. 
. A. Ames Hutchinson, Kan. 2,190 3. B. A. Benton Butte, Mont. 
: Class B 
_E. Spence Hannibal, Mo. 7,920 1. R. L. Van Houten Hollywood, Calif. 
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MAKING FRIENDS OF 


By Route Agent W. W. MARTIN, Western New York Division 


T amount of in- 
terest do you take 
to secure the pa- 


s business? 


) you explain the advan- 
of express service to 
shipping public when- 
theopportunity affords? 
ter establishing a good 
of feeling with a pa- 
and securing his confi- 
2 and business, do you 
der your work com- 


d? 


e you always prompt, 

ant, reliable and courteous in your 
ngs with the Company’s patrons? 

) you thank a patron when he informs 
that he has some business for the 
pany, or do you put on an aggrieved 
which would lead him to believe 


Route Agent W. W. Martin 


true expressman. 


$7,070 
6,000 
4,960 
4,660 
4,500 
4,390 
4,160 
3,940 


4,610 
3,970 
2,800 
2,700 
2,500 


83 points 
68 points 
28 points 


Increase 
in Dollars, 
or No. of 

Points 

$ 39,660 

38,710 
31,520 


24,330 
23,170 
14,400 


5,290 
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Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 


Victoria, B. C. 

St. Monica, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Deming, N. M. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Walla, Walla, Wash. 
Tonopah, Nev. 
Taft, Calif. 


Loveland, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 
Monterey, Calif. 
McCarthy, Alaska 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Watsonville, Calif. 
San Rafael, Calif. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
Greeley, Colo. 


Glacier Park, Mont. 
Winnemucca, Nev. 
Bingham, Utah 
Walsenburg, Colo. 
Engels, Calif. 


Route Agents in 


Whe 


. No. California and Nevada Division 
. Central California Division 
. Utah-Idaho Division 


$2,950 
1,600 


10,360 
8,570 
8,550 
8,380 
8,020 


8,650 
5,990 
4,610 
3,610 
3,120 


7,370 
4,840 
4,180 
3,940 
3,850 
3,670 
3,480 
3,380 
2,960 


4,750 
2,880 
2,520 
2,090 
1,740 


70 points 
42 points 
39 points 


OUR PATRONS 


that we had all the business 
we wanted and did not wish 
to be annoyed with his? 
Do you at all times en- 
deavor to comply with pa- 
trons’ requests when they 
are reasonable and do not 
conflict with the Company’s 
rules and instructions, or, 
if failing to do so, do you 
take the time to explain to 
the patron your inability 
to comply with his wishes? 
Do you always treat the 
patron as you would want 
to be treated if the positions were reversed? 
If you do not, you are not following out 
the Company’s policies and cannot be a 


Oné discourteous, careless or unreliable 
employee can tear down a favorable repu- 


tation of an entire office, which has taken 
years toestablish. Donot antagonize the 
patrons. Don’t be a grouch. Treat them 
respectfully and promote harmony. Learn 
how to smile and the contagious result 
will be most gratifying. Try 1T! 


Do not lose sight of the fact that the 
patrons of the American Railway Express 
Company make possible its existence. 
They are the Company’s greatest asset. 


Let this be one New Year’s resolution 
that we will keep—to make every possible 
effort to earn the good will of our patrons 
and fulfill the trust which they place in us 
when they turn their property over to us 


for transportation. 


* 


* Ba 


The only man who makes a success of 
letting things slide is a trombone artist 


in a jazz band. 


GOOD MORNING, NINETEEN TWENTY-SIX! 


By Messenger J. A. BELL, L. H. & St. L. Railway, Louisville, Ky. 


Time Flies 


E have entered upon a new day, 
and a new year. Let the curtain 
go up on this new morn’, fragrant 
scented with cherry blossoms, smiling se- 
rene but not sedate. Let's meet the public 
and each other, with a happy, rollicking 
temper, with a smile on our faces. Let 
the old ways, like the old days, pass, soon 
to become a history and much of it for- 


gotten. Let our motto be to encourage and hearten, never to 


depress. 


Join us if you will, in this march of progress, with a smile on 


your faces, with 


a wand of transformation in your hand, hearts 


all ““pepped” up, and keyed, to travel the road, with your faces 
to the rising sun, “with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
____the same yesterday, today, yea and forever,” was never 
_ Written for the American Railway Express Company, of which 
every employee is a unit. But rather, “Old things have passed 


A 


away. Behold, all things become new.” 

In front of us is the rising sun, new ad- 
ventures, new business, new friends, new 
discoveries. Back are cherished memories 
to be stored away in the cedar chest of 
Each of us is a unit of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, transportation 


time. 


organizations in the world today. And 
each has had his part in making it what 


it is. 


Don’t Trip! 


An organization, whereby the public can express most 


anything but the opinion of their enemies. Shall we continue 
to forge ahead in an unbroken era of prosperity? 

No general ever won a battle by himself. It is the man behind 
the gun that does the work. Stand to your guns. Each one is a 
factor in this great organization. You can hinder or help. And 
each must share, not shift, responsibility. The generals need our 

.complete co-operation. Shall they have it? 

It is better to be fired with ambition, than to be fired without it. 
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| FAITHFUL TO THE END | 


NFORTUNATELY, lack of space 

prevents us from presenting in detail 
the careers of expressmen who have 
recently passed away. But every one 
of them served faithfully to the end. 
Among them were: 

E. B. WarTKINs, pensioner at Cleveland 
—41 years of service. 

BenjaMIN F. Bearp, District Account- 
ing Bureau at Buffalo, N. Y.—33 years of 
service in various positions at different 
points in the state. 

H. B. Tuompson, for 41 years agent at 
Curwensville, Pa.—pensioned in 1917. 

Tuomas Epwarp BRowNELL, pensioner 
at Grand Rapids, Mich.—served 53 years, 
a good part of the time as messenger on 
the Michigan Central. 

ALGERNON F. Crossy, Boston, Mass. 
District Accounting Bureau—in the Ac- 
counting end of the business since 1903; 
81 years old at his death. 

C. A. GiLii1aMm, Chicago, pensioned after 
42 years of service; died at the age of 85. 

Wa ter Scott Kramer, Indianapolis, 
retired after 48 years of service; returned 
in 1919 and since employed as clockman. 
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Milwaukee Driver Honored for Skillful Driving 


OU will seldom find an express driver 
who would willingly ill treat the 
horses entrusted to him. 


As a rule, he 
has a great af- 
fection for his 
team, and 
they, in turn, 
know him and 
work hard for 
him. 
Alritaheuye 
Budde of the 
Huron Street 
stables in 
Milwaukee, 
Wisc., is, ac- 
cording to Su- 
perintendent 
Gf Staples 
H. E. Rowe, 
“one of the 
many hustling expressmen we have here.” 
Driver Budde participated in a recent 
horsemanship contest conducted by the 
Wisconsin Humane Society and received 


Driver Budde and his team 


honorable mention for his skillful driving ~ 


and careful handling of his team. Yet 
the test he passed through was no differ- 
ent from his ordinary experiences in mak- 


THE NEW YEAR HAS “CAME” 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas: 


Wel th Nu Yr. has 
came agin & it is time 
2 pass out th old apple 
sauce about puttin yore 
sholder 2 th wheel & 
producin bigger things 
& etc. i want u awl 2 b 
optomistic so i wont 
bore u with th same old 
line. There rvery fu men 
with sole so ded that 


Mi 
Mt 


th nu “yr. awt’ .2= fire 
evry man with ambish 
2 due better. 


A skunks motto is 
“dont hurry, others 
wil,”’ but he has plenty 
of scents 2 start with. 
A goose flys south when 
cold wether-hits him. 
Dont b a goose & wait 
til u r uncomfortable b 
4 u move. Due yore 
best & damdest th yr. 


they dont make good 
resolushuns on nu yr. 
without eny | tellin em 
2. Resolushuns aint 
much good if u dont keep em but if 
u have 2 brake sumthing brake them 
& knot a fragile shipment. 

Awl of us mortals includin th 
polytishuns wil start in this mo. 2 
mak a ‘‘clean sweep.” Th polytishuns 
ma not keep up th good work long but 
we must. We r th drive shafts, pul- 
leys & etc. of th Express machinery 
& if we dont run tru th yr. round we 
will jim th works & wil b replaced bi 
nu wons. Most of us r providers for a 
family r motherrsum | & there 4 hav 
about as much business bein careless 
w-th hr. job as hr. goldfish has flirtin 
with th naybors cat. Ea. yr. hr. kids r 
gettin bigger & sum yrs. more numer- 
ous & it takes more dough in th pay 
envelope as wel as th oven.so i think 


Few men with soul so dead that 
they don’t make good resolu- 
tions at New Year’s 


round & u wont hav 2 
worry so much over th 
added costs of th cold 
mos. 

We r startin on th 8th yr. of the 
A. R. E. Lets mak this th biggest & 
best. As a kid gets older he lerns 2 
due nu things & 2 due th old better. 
This shood apply 2 us 2 & altho we 
hav given th public th best service 
in the last fu yrs. that they ever had 
we shood giv em even better service 
as we get older & more experienced. 

Wel father time has given us a nu 
yr. 2 starton. It is up 2 us 2 mak th 
best of it. Remember even a snail 
leavs his marks behind him but he 
dont kick up eny dust. 

Hopin u awl r better off mentally, 
phisically & financially after 365 
more days, i remain, 

X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper 


ing deliveries and pick-ups in Milway 
But it goes to show that real express} 
are very kind and gentle in the man, 
ment of our equine “motive pow 


* * * 


General Agent at Indianapoli 


Wits J. Smith, who had b 
General Agent at Indianapolis sj 
August 1, 1920, was riding in an auto 
bile in that city, one day in Novem 
when it col- 
lided with a 
Sit Geet Carine 
He never 
gained con- 
sciousness and 
twenty-four 
hours later 
was dead. The 
news was a 
great shock to 
his many 
friends. 

No man in 
the Middle 
West was bet- 
ter known 
than “Billy” 


Smith, as he 
was so affectionately called by the | 
who worked with him. He had a’ 
successful career in the business w_ 
started in February, 1893, when he. 
came a clerk in the Chicago office of 
United States Express Company. — 
Prior to his appointment in Inc 
apolis, he had served in almost every ¢ 
city in the business. He had been R’ 
Agent at Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
Green Bay, a traveling agent in | 
Moines; an industrial agent in Chi: 
and later supervisor of the loss and ¢| 
age bureau in Chicago. | 
For a time he served as Chief Cler 
Vice-President E. A. Stedman in that | 
and was Supervisor of the Bureau of! 
ganization in the Central department: 
fore his call to the general agenc); 
Indianapolis. 


William J. Smale 


¢ & #4 
Dayton Ships Magazines | 
NGS our reference last me 


a big shipment of magazines | 
Dunellen, N. J., amounting to 13¢| 
pounds, segregated in 500 packi 
General Agent William Fiel at Daj 
Ohio, rises to offer another record. | 

One day in September, the Da 
Union Depot Office handled 7,812 F 
ages of magazines, with a total weig 
174,508 pounds, comprising 202,503 co 

The packages were addressed t 
parts of the country, necessitating 0 
different divisions and routing pric 
forwarding. They were shipped by 
McCall Company, which has its g¢ 
offices in New York City. f 


+ | 


And see whether you can answer them correctly. It so, you are entitled to go 


to the head of the class—of Right Way Expressmen. 


1. What action should be taken in re- 
gard to a prepaid waybill attached to a 
shipment moving from New York to 
Chicago and confiscated by a confiscat- 
ing official at Buffalo? 


A. The waybill and delivery sheet 
should be detached from the ship- 
ment at the point where confis- 
cated and forwarded to the destina- 
tion agent. For the benefit of the 
destination agent, a notation 
should be placed on the delivery 
sheet showing point and date of 
confiscation, explaining that the 
shipment was confiscated and rea- 
son therefor. The signature of the 
confiscating official should be ob- 
tained on the delivery sheet. 


2. What action should be taken by 
agent at destination on receipt of paid 
waybill and delivery sheet covering a 
shipment confiscated en route? 


A. The prepaid waybill should be 
reported in the usual manner by 
destination agent on statement 
for final carrier on which the ship- 
ment would have been received 
had it not been confiscated. The 
waybill and delivery sheet should 
be forwarded to District Account- 
ing Bureau. 


3. What action should be taken in re- 


-gard to a collect waybill attached to a 


shipment moving from New York to 
Chicago and confiscated by confiscat- 
ing official at Buffalo? 


A. The agent at point where con- 
fiscated should, after inserting his 
office stamp in destination space 
on waybill and on the back of de- 
livery sheet, make settlement of 
charges up to that point on state- 
ment for carrier on which received. 
Full particulars regarding the con- 
fiscation should be shown on copy 
of delivery sheet which should be 
prepared and forwarded to the 
Agent at the destination for which 
the shipment was intended. An 


effort should be made to collect 
charges from the confiscating offhi- 
cial. If unsuccessful in collecting 
the charges from the confiscating 
official, the amount settled should 
be debit transferred on forwarding 
agency, for collection from shipper. 


4. If shipper refuses to pay charges, 
how will forwarding agent get relief for 
amount debit transferred from the 
point where shipment was confiscated? 


A. He should report the facts to 
his Superintendent for decision as 
to whether the matter should be 
handled further, referred to our 
Law Department, or a deduction 
voucher issued cancelling the 
charges settled at the point where 
confiscated. In the latter case, 
the papers should be returned as a 
debit transfer to the agency where 
the shipment was _ confiscated, 
where an  Agent’s Deduction 
Voucher should be issued against 
the settlement of the original way- 
bill. 


5. If confiscated at destination, what 
action is necessary? 


A. The instructions outlined above 
should also be followed, except 
that a copy of the delivery sheet 
need not be prepared, but full par- 
ticulars regarding the confiscation 
should be shown on the original. 


6. Shipment arrived C. O. D. $90.00. 
Placed on hand, unable to deliver to 
consignee. Shipper called at office and 
presented original receipt from the 
Company at shipping point. Would it 
be permissible to deliver package to 
shipper without collecting C. O. D. 
and charges? (Suggested by H. C. 
Jensen, Cashier, Iron Mountain, Mich.) 


A. Instructions for delivery of 
C. O. D.’s without collecting the 
C. O. D. should come through the 
Agent at shipping point. There- 
fore, delivery should not be made to 
the original shipper unless instruc- 


° 


tions are received from the ship- 
per through the agent at point of 
origin. 


7. A shipment of fresh fish is moving 
under ice, refused at destination, and 
upon shipper’s orders, returned. It is 
necessary to re-ice the shipment before 
returning to shipper. Who should bear 
the expense? (Suggested by C. McNeill, 
Route Agent, Alexandria, La.) 


A. No tariffs are issued authorizing 
any charge for re-icing shipments 
other than carload lots. Therefore, 
the Company would stand the ex- 
pense. 


8. A bill of lading is forwarded C. O. D. 
with charges collect, is refused by con- 
signee and returned to the original 
shipper. What is the proper charge for 
return of Bill of Lading? (Suggested 
by H. J. Heithaus, Money Clerk, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


A. If the amount of the C. O. D. 
is not collected, the bill of lading 
must be returned without addi- 
tional charge. See Classification, 
page 56, rule K-1, 2nd paragraph. 


9. What is the proper return charge on 
a C. O. D. of $10.33, charges to be paid 
by the shipper? (Suggested by J. G 
Stuttmatter, Agent, Tyrone, Pa.) 


A. The correct charge would be 35 
cents, as the amount of the C. O. D. 


collected from the consignee is 
$10.33. 


10. A C. O. D. shipment remains on 
hand at destination. Can it be returned 
to shipper upon his direct request in 
less than thirty days? (Suggested by 
C. H. Reinke, Cashier, Alpena, Mich.) 


A. Any undelivered shipments, in- 
cluding shipments the charges of 
which are prepaid, in compliance 
with Classification or Tariff re- 
quirements, may be returned to 
the original shipper at his request, 
charges collect. 


If you have any questions which puzzle you, send them in to 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER, 65 Broadway, New York City 


cA Complete Chain of Transportation 


I bat NCLE Sam possesses more than one-third of the railway mileage of the 
Wr world. His network of railroad lines is the backbone of the nation’s trans- 
Sail portation system. 


P| That the growth and prosperity of the country are dependent to a large 

4 degree on the general prosperity of the railroads is generally conceded by the public. 
During the past five years, railway transportation has been increasing its efficiency 
and capacity to meet the nation’s constantly growing needs. 


EN In this march of progress, the Express Service has kept step and has become an im- 
4 portant branch of railway transportation, as it has been since the railroads first began, 
Tall three-quarters of a century ago. 


Thus, it 1s true, as our vehicle poster recently displayed points out, that through 
the Company the “‘shipping room is in direct contact with 260,000 miles of railway”’ 
| in this country. 


| / The Express has thus become a nationwide, closely co-ordinated and highly special- 
| ized system of expedited transportation, in which the railway performs the line haul 
1 and the express motor or horsedrawn equipment completes the chain at either end. 
Hil Express has made possible the unification of the various rail lines into through routes 
| for the dispatch of special business of commercial and industrial America. It, too, has 
ii : played its part in the upbuilding and expansion of American business. 


American ‘Railway Express—Safe Swift Shipping Service 


New MABE 13939256 
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PICTORIAL SPARKS fro 
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Nebraska City is proud of its 
new trucks, says Agent R. R. 
Gump—no relation to the fa- 
mous ‘“‘Andy.’’ They aid Agent 
Gump, Cashier George  H. 
Cooney and Drivers C. A. Mor- 
gan, C. O. Haskell and R. W. 
Savage, in giving better service 
to patrons 


Alt Donna, Texas 


Rio Grande Valley in Western Tezas in 
December shipped ten cars of express 
daily from producing points to the big 
cities, reports Superintendent C. WN. 
Campbell 


**A  live-wire or- 
ganization—says 
Route Agent J. 
M. Lenihan, re- 
ferring to Hartford 
City, Ind., J. W. 
Headley, Agent 


Portland, Ore., famous as the “Rose City,’ 


Ze 


seventy-five acres and makes heavy express shipments of rose bushes to 


Cleveland, Ohio, ships a 


waving machines”’ 


’ gets some of ils supply from the Mountain View Rose Farm near the city, which, according to Route Agent H. E. Albert, covers 


ly 
i 


m cAround the Country — 
| 


B FULL CARLOAD- EXPRESS. Sni#MeN 
: PERMANENT 
LE MUR WAVING MACHINES 
far BOSTON, MASS. 


d 


of ‘‘permanent 


Another city in Indiana recently celebrated 
its 100th birthday. Bedford, ‘‘the Stone 
City,” held its centennial in November and 
one of the principal events of the week was {| 
the parade. Agent C. G. Ellingsworth de- 
termined that the Company should be well 
represented and so “‘dolled up” one of his 
best wagons in the manner illustrated \| 
above. Our exhibit created quite a bit of 
favorable comment and received appropri- \| 
ate mention in the newspapers. According 1 
to division officials, Bedford, ts ‘* a mighty | 
good little express town” i 
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all parts of the United States during the winter 
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V(akE IT a Goon YEAR for the (ovpany! 


By L. W. HORNING, Chief Clerk, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUNNY outlook for the first 
quarter of 1926 is seen in present 
general prosperity. Holiday trade 
outstripped all records, topping the 
t profitable year in retail history. 
rom different parts of the country have 
¢ reports indicating that the public 
1 our service more extensively than 
- for the shipping of their Christmas 
s. Our commercial traffic was like- 
» very Satisfactory and the small pack- 
business also showed an increase. We 
assume from this that the general 
lic is beginning to realize more than 
- the advantages of our service and 
ple, who formerly were only occasional 
pers, now give express first considera- 
when they have anything they want 
ransfer to another city. 
ur traffic during January, normally a 
t month held up better than usual and 
e signs that 1926 will probably con- 
e the remarkable period of prosperity 
he year which recently ended. 
ll this, of course, has had its effect on 
business, but, even so, if we are to 
ce a good showing during the first 
e months of 1926, as compared with 
same period of 1925, we must go after 
business and the 
way to get it is to 
for it. And the 
e is true for the 
of the year. 
he driver should 
whenever he 
ces a delivery: 
ive you anything 
hip out today?” 
at the residences 
ell as at the busi- 
_ houses. The 
er can stop in, 
and then, at 
es on the route 
re he never makes 
ick-up—perhaps 
will find a firm 
- Ships consider- 
traffic other than by express, that 
night be able to swing. 
© bad effect on business has yet 
ituated from the speculative orgies, 
ting a two-year lull movement in the 


y 


stock market, nor should a down turn in 
the market signalize a rapid reverse in 
prevailing conditions. 

The speculative fever has not affected 
commerce nor industry and, excepting 
rubber which is abnormally influenced, 
there is no inflation of principal com- 
modity prices. 

Steel production exceeds four-fifths of 


mill-capacittys 
which has doubled 
in fifteen years. 
True enough, 
the coal mines 
here and there are down, but the soft coal 
mines are benefitting by large orders re- 
sulting from the strike in the anthracite 
field. as 
Expeditiously handling a prodigious 


To make a good showing this year, we must go after the business 
and the best way to get it is to ask for it, declares Mr. Horning 


volume of revenue freight without a car 
shortage, the railroads have just rounded 
out one of their best years, with a prob- 
able billion of aggregate net income. 
Leading lines are in the market for thou- 
sands of new cars and other equipment. 

Although farmers in certain sections 
are somewhat discouraged by low-crop 
prices, they are in far better position than 
two or three years ago. 

The yield of corn, exceeding 3,000,000,- 
00Q bushels has depressed its price some- 
what, but instead of selling, farmers are 
feeding the crop to livestock which should 
have a better market price. 

There are few complaints of unemploy- 
ment in all this great country of ours. 

Bank deposits and loans are in large 
volume. 

A reduction of federal taxes should 
stimulate business and agreements which 
have been made with ten nations for re- 
payment to the United States of obliga- 
tions totalling $7,383,134,000, will help 
business in general for half a century 
hereafter. 
>. Nineteen Twenty- 


Six should be a year of prosperity for our 
Company. All indications point toit. But 
it will not be, nor will it be a prosperous 
year for we employees, who in the true 
sense of the word are mainly “The Com- 
pany,” unless we are willing to strive for 
it, to work hard and conscientiously for 
more business, for a greatly improved 
service, and for a reduction in loss and 
damage, which destroys the profit so es- 
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sential to the successful operation of any 

business. These are ways in which every 

employee can, as Theodore Roosevelt ex- 

pressed it, “contribute to the upbuilding 

of the profession of which he is a part.” 
* * * 


Aiding the Retail Merchant 


“FIYVHAT the general plan of Express 
Service is sound is proved by the 
rapid increase in demand for such trans- 
portation service. A number of our larg- 
est merchants in the United States, par- 
ticularly those distributing goods at retail 
to other towns on orders received by mail, 
attribute their success largely to the fact 
that in the Express they found the neces- 
sary and only fast and reliable medium for 
transportation of their wares and for col- 
lection of C. O. D. and other bills, at 
many destinations.” 
—From an address recently broadcast by 
Vice-President E. A. Stedman, from the 
Chicago Daily News Station WMAQ. 
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WHAT THE SUIT CASE BROUGHT IN 


This grip arrived, one day, 
recently at Kensington, Ill., 
and when an employee in- 
vestigated, a dog poppea 
his head out. Bruno was 
happy, but uncomfortable, 
none the worse for the trip. 
Evidently the Agent ai 
point of origin never 
suspected what the grip 
really contained. 


Sttver (ups FoR ‘Divisions LEADING IN (LAIM “PREVENTIC 


UR 1925 Prize Division Contest 
e@ ended in a blaze of glory for the 

winning divisions in general and 
for two divisions in particular. Maryland 
and Blue Ridge, which had won the Ban- 
ners of their respective Vice-President’s 
departments by three successive quarter- 
ly victories, made a clean slate of it by 
staying ahead also in the Fourth Quarter, 
which closed the contest at the end of the 
year. 

The excellent work done by these two 
divisions, in charge of Superintendent 
H. E. Huff of Baltimore, and Superin- 
tendent M. L. Carter of Roanoke, Va., 
established a new record for these inter- 
esting inter-departmental competitions in 
claim prevention, of which that for 1926 is 
the fifth. 

The final tabulation of the standing of 
divisions in the last quarter shows that 
two others repeated a victory achieved in 
an earlier quarter. San Francisco in charge 
of Superintendent E. J. Crofton had won 
in the Western Departments in the first 
quarter and Northern Texas, of which G. 
Y. Reed is Superintendent at Fort Worth, 
achieved a similar victory in the. South- 
western Departments in the same period. 

Of course, the standing of the divisions 


Superintendents Whose Divisions Won in the Last Quarter 


Mr. Graebing 


Mr. Reed 


Winners in Last Quarter, 
1925 Prize Division Contest 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
MARYLAND DIVISION 
H. E. Huff, Supt., Baltimore 
Fourth consecutive victory for this division 


WON THE PRIZE BANNER 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO DIVISION 
J. C. Graebing, Supt., Columbus 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


NORTHERN TEXAS DIVISION 
G. Y. Reed, Supt., Fort Worth 


Also winner in First Quarter 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
BLUE RIDGE DIVISION 
M. L. Carter, Supt., Roanoke, Va. 
Fourth consecutive victory for this division 


WON THE PRIZE BANNER 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO DIVISION 
E. J. Crofton, Supt., San Francisco 
Also winner in First Quarter 


Mr. Carter Mr. Crofton 


in the contest was based on the percen 
of reduction in claims they accompli 
compared with the lowest record mac 
the previous contests during the s 
quarter. It does not mean that becat 
division does not win, its claim re 
does not show commendable work. . 
urally, the better its standing from 
year to another the harder it is to sec 
large percentage of improvement, as t 
is always “an irreducible minim 
which each division approaches. Bi 
a division loses ground and has an iner 
instead of a decrease in number of cla 
that tends to put it further down the 


Our 1926 Contest UNDER WAY 
The remarkable success of the . 
Contest and the keen rivalry among 
operating territories in every departr 
lays the way for a very exciting race 
year. The first quarter of the 1926 ( 
test will end on March 3lst, and the 
sion organizations are now backing 
their superintendents in an effort to 
Prize Division honors this year. 

In the Contest, held annually since’ 
were inaugurated in 1922, the win 
division in each Vice-President’s tert 
has been awarded a prize banner. ¢ 
year, a silver cup will be presented a 
incentive and any division winning 
single quarter will have its name engré 
on the cup for that period and during 
three months it is allowed to hold it the 
will be placed on display at the prin 
offices, until another division takes it a\ 

The same rules will apply, that if 
division wins three times during the y 
it will be entitled to keep the cup pet 
nently. We can confidently look fory 
to a mighty interesting and close ¢ 
prevention “competition,” during th¢ 
mainder of this year. We are confi 
that every employee will bend every ¢! 
to bring his Division to the fore in 
excellent work. 
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HE PROBLEM of the LOT SHIPMENT 


‘passing through any of our big city 
erminals, an observant expressman 
annot but be impressed by the sub- 
tial part of our business which travels 
lot shipments.”” ‘There may be only 
pieces or perhaps a couple of hundred 
lot. They may comprise 
; all identical in size and 
ht or all miscellaneous in 
acter. But however that 
be, each lot shipment 
es under one receipt and 
waybill is forwarded by 
shipper all to the same 
ignee at one address. 
is not difficult to under- 
d why the “lot shipment” 
become so popular with 
ness houses, which make 
y shipments to regular 
ymers. Rather than mak- 
one huge ship- 
t, which would 
very bulky for 
handling, they 
forward their 
ls in pieces that 
readily portable 
have the weights 
1e lot aggre- 
d, so that 
charges are 
aore. 
kewise, in 
service, they 
nore readily 
varded in 
ces” than if 
ne big Ship- The important job of ap- 
t that might plying the Lot Shipment 
lire special label—Every piece’ should 


ipment at “arry one, properly filled out 
stage of the 

aey. At the same time, there is much 
>handling for numerous unitsof aship- 
t than there would be in one parcel. 
the advantages are many for the ship- 
a fact that is reflected in the traffic. 
e average of 1.4 pieces to a shipment 
be accepted as true today and the 
| business of the Company placed 
hly at 183,654,000 shipments, then 
number of pieces handled last year 
eded the number of shipments by 
51,600. 

ie big problem in connection with the 
er handling of lot shipments is in 
ing all the pieces together. “Split 
‘eri€s” are sometimes embarrassing to 
ignees and involve considerable extra 
‘onour part. This subject has often 
ved special attention in our cam- 
as and we can hope that we are doing 
‘Tin that respect. Conditions in the 
(T cities that cause separation of lot 
ments are sometimes beyond our con- 
But employees in these cities are 
'= yeoman work in overcoming such 


* 


ilicaps. 
he can readily imagine the annoyance 


and disappointment of a consignee when 
he finds that a lot shipment he has eagerly 
awaited, has not arrived all together. 
Maybe it is a merchant of a store, who has 
advertised a sale and finds that he has 
only a part of the goods available for dis- 


imagined what would have been the result 
if any piece, containing an essential part, 
had not arrived with the rest of the 
“family.” 

But that is not the only serious feature 
of a “‘split delivery,”’ both so far as the 
consignee and the Company are 
concerned. On the piece or 
pieces which arrive separately, 
the charge may be assessed at 
a higher rate and the over- 
charge must be corrected. 
Then, there is the signing of 
extra receipts and careful 
checking to determine what 
and how many pieces are miss- 
ing and extra booking, which 
would have been avoided by a 
complete delivery. This is say- 
ing nothing about the extra ac- 
counting entailed by the Com- 
pany to set such matters 
straight. 

Analysis of the “lot ship- 
ment problem,” as we ex- 
perienced it last year, shows 


Checking up Lot shipments at a 
terminal to make sure that all pieces 
are together and can go forward as 
one “family,” Similar care by 
messengers and destination em- 
ployees will avoid “‘split deliveries’’ 


that alertness on the part of 
each employee on the “firing 
line” is necessary to keep all 
the ‘‘members” of a “family” 


play and must tell 
his customers he 
expects more. Per- 
haps repairs to a 
plant await the ar- 
rival of some com- 


The pieces may vary in number, weight and size— 

Here is one of sixty units all traveling together as 

one shipment. And they should never part company 
at any stage of the journey 


plicated machinery shipped in several 
pieces, each vital to the whole, and noth- 
ing can be done until everything comes in. 

Not long ago, a telephone switch- 
board was needed at Cherokee, Okla., to 
put the exchange back into service, after 
it had suffered severely by fire. ‘The vari- 
ous parts of the switchboard were packed 
in several hundred boxes, which were 
shipped by our service. It can easily be 


shipment, as we might call it, 
together at every stage of their 
journey. Thus, the driver picking up such 
a shipment, should see that “lot shipment 
labels” are attached to each piece, with 
the number of pieces noted on the label. 
Of course, he should get all the pieces on 
the same vehicle, so far as practical, and 
keep them together when 
bringing them to the depot. 
The depot man can do his 
part by seeing that the pieces 
are all billed on one waybill 
and in one pile, so that the car- 
loader can put them all into 
the same car. The messenger’s 
duty is the same—to keep the 
pieces all together in his car 
and make sure that they are 
all ‘unloaded at destination 
point. Last but not least, the 
checker at destination should 
see that they all go out on 
one delivery, when possible. 


The pieces are often identical 
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THEY WIELD the GAVEL for THEIR TRAFFIC CLU 


E. S. BUCKMASTER 


Assistant General Agent, Chicago 
President of Traffic Club 
of Chicago 


ITH the news that Superintendent 
\X A. C. White of our Cleveland Di- 
vision had been elected president 
of the Traffic Club of that city and Gen- 
eral Agent W. O. R. Hannan has just been 
similarly honored in Little Rock, Ark., it 
is now apparent that four of our officials 
are wielding the gavel for their traffic 
clubs, this season. The others are Gen- 
eral Agent L. E. Petry, who is president 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, Traffic Club and 
Assistant General Agent E. S. Buck- 
master, who heads the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. 

All of these clubs are active and prom- 
inent organizations and to win an elec- 
tion as president is a distinct honor. Mr. 
White’s selection was made by the Board 


CRECENT ‘TRAFFIC SDEPARTMENT ‘PUBLICATION 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of December. 


A. C. WHITE 


Superintendent, Cleveland, Presi- 
dent Cleveland Traffic 


of Governors of the Cleveland Club fol- 
lowing the death of Frank J. Maus, the 
former president. The club is composed 
of four hundred representatives of the 
leading industrial concerns and transpor- 
tation companies in the city and Mr. 
White has always taken an active part in 
its proceedings. 

The traffic club in Little Rock has about 
two hundred and fifty members, equally 
divided between industrial and transpor- 
tation people and in the election which 
led to the selection of Mr. Hannan, there 
was much good natured rivalry. He has 
always been a firm believer in taking 
active part in civic affairs. 

Mr. Buckmaster has been one of the 
most staunch and faithful workers in the 


L. E. PETRY 
General Agent, Sioux City, Iowa 
President of Sioux City 
Club Traffic Club 


W. O. R. HANNAN 

General Agent, Little Rock, : 

President of Little Rock 
Traffic Club 


Chicago Traffic Club, having serve 
Secretary for a number of years. J 
was an insistent demand that he - 
the organization, which he has don 
more than six months during the pi 
administration. 


Mr. Petry at Sioux City has 
Traffic Club president for nearly 
and it is quite evident that he h 
handling his important office in ‘h 
fic Club to the complete satisfac 
the membership. ‘" 

All of these clubs headed by ot 
cials, belong to the Associated 
Clubs of America, a national 
tion to which most of the leading t 
clubs of the country belong. 


Agents for whom tl 


issues are intended not receving same should at once notify the Traffic Department, 
American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York City. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Supp. No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 2078 
Supp. No. 7 to I. C. C. No. 2078 


Supp. No. 6 to Rules & Title Page to 
I. C. C. A-4 
Florida Cancellation 
I. C. C. No. 3207 
Circular No. 92 
Supp. No. 3 to Ga. R. C. No. 36 
Minn. 


Supp. No. 4 to P. U. C. ene Be. 72 
Supp. No. 12 to Va. S. C. . 36 
C. C. No. 3210 

I. C. C. No. Sait 

I. GG; GoNo. 3215 

I. C. C. No. 3218 

I. C. C. No. 3219 

I. C. C. No. 3220 

I. C. C. No. 3212 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 


All offices in. Alaska 
All offices in Alaska 
All offices in Calif. 


All offices in Calif. 

All offices in Florida 
All offices in Florida 
All offices in Florida 
All offices in Georgia 
All offices in Minnesota 
All offices in Utah 

All offices in Virginia 
All offices in Block 540 
All offices in Block 541 
All offices in Block 1248 
All offices in Block 1634 
All offices in Block 1733 
All offices in Block 1734 
All offices in Block 2044 


1833. 


1633, 1835. 


CANCELLATION OF COMMODITY TARIFFS 


I. C. C. Nos. 1615, 2193 and 2199 


TO AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED 


Supp. No. 2 to Blocks 440, 539, 639, 640, 1148, 1244, 1249, 1344, 1347, 1534, 1746 
Supp. No. 3 to Blocks 321, 713, 740, 1246, 1249, 1343, 1346, 1533, 1635, 1732, 


Supp. No. 4 to Blocks 1047, 1048, 1146, 1245, 1342, 1345, 1348, 1349, 1521, 1 


Supp. No. 5 to Blocks 1147, 1247, 1350, 1735. 
Supp. No. 6 to Blocks 1147, 1535. 


ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 


Supp No. 7 to E. T. A. Cir. No. 180. 

Supp. No. 51 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748. 

Supp. No. 3 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 839. 
C. R. C. No. E. T. 901. 


The above-named Commodity Tariffs have been cancelled by reissues, but as many rates published in the cancelled tariffs 
omitted from the reissues, all offices which are in possession of I. C. C. Nos. 1615, 2193 or 2199 did not receive copies of the reissues 


Agents will please examine their tariff files, and immediately destroy all copies of I. C. C. Nos. 1615, 2193 or 2199 which m: 


found therein. 


a 
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ROTECT YOURSELF from PERSONAL INJURY 


By DR. EDWARD C. HOLMBLAD, Company Ph 
and Medical Examiner for the E. M. B. A. 


thas been my privilege for the past 
everal years to care for injured 
merican Railway Express Company 
oyees in the Chicago territory. Dur- 
this time, many observations have 
made and I hope in this article, to 
t out some methods of avoiding 
y and other ways of facilitating 
yery after an injury has occurred. 

is a sound business principle to have 
ies given prompt, efficient medical 
ition. I mean by this, that first aid 
ment by a shipping clerk or fellow 
er is not always adequate. 

cident prevention really belongs to 
her department, but from the num- 
f injured toes and feet, it would seem 
carelessly stacked piles of express is 
‘y common cause of injury. Since the 
acter of the express shipment has 
ged from the small package to heavy, 
sometimes awkward-shaped pieces, 
ial methods of handling must be 


ss stacking of express a common cause of injury 


sed. Proper supervision of inexperi- 
d men in handling shipments of 300 
ids and over is very essential. 
common cause of 
‘cessary disability is 
odine burn. It must 
emembered that if 
le is applied too 
ily or bandaged be- 
itis thoroughly dry, 
ll blister much worse 
turpentine or gaso- 

The practice of 
laging an injured 
-and then pouring 
\€ Over it, is to be 
lutely condemned 
“should never be 
 lodine_ properly 
: 1s valuable, but its 
¢ frequently leads to 
oss of large areas of 


Dr. Holmblad in his office 


skin, resulting in unnecessary scars. 

Nail puncture wounds should be treated 
within the first few hours after injury. 
Never allow a nail puncture wound to go 
over night without proper medical atten- 
tion. It is to be borne in mind that nails 
around stables or other places where 
horses are stationed are especially prone 
to cause lockjaw. One has to see only one 
case of lockjaw before one is fully con- 
vinced of the necessity of preventing this 
hideous disease, and it is preventable, if 
you see the surgeon early enough. It is 
the dirt and foreign material carried in by 
the nail that causes the wound to be dan- 
gerous. For this reason, simply pulling 
out the nail is far from adequate treatment. 

In the early treatment of lacerated 
wounds, lies the best opportunity for pre- 
venting infection. Do not be satisfied to 
apply home remedies and trust to luck 
that infection will be avoided. The best 
way to stop bleeding is by direct pressure 
at the site of injury by means of a clean 
bandage or the cleanest possible piece of 
cloth. Tourniquet or constriction about 
an arm or leg is only rarely indicated. 

It should not be necessary in this day 
and age to have to warn against the use 
of filthy applications, such as gum, to- 


Don’t be afraid of a hospital: It can give you expert attention when 
you need it the most 


ysician in Chicago 


bacco, snuff, leaves and dirty clothing, 
but once in a while we observe this occur. 
The general practice of sucking, or letting 
some one else suck, fresh wounds, should 
be condemned. Rather free, early bleed- 
ing may be desirable, but do not plant 
infectious germs into recently injured 
areas by sucking to cause bleeding. Red 
streaks on the arm or limb with lumps 
under the arm or in the groin, are danger 
signals. Do not ignore them, but tell 
your attending surgeon about it promptly. 

In our office we have frequently noticed 
a very prevalent erroneous opinion about 
fractures. Nearly every day some one 
comes in with an injured arm or leg, say- 
ing, “I know it is not broken. See, I can 
move it.” ‘They believe that because the 
arm or leg can be moved, there must be 
no bones broken. This is a serious mis- 
take. 

Within the last two years, one of the 
lady employees in our accounting depart- 
ment walked into my office. She not 
only had a fractured ankle, but a. pos- 
terior dislocation of the ankle, which 
occurred each time she raised her foot. 
I must every once in a while show the 
X-rays of the case to convince some one 
that a fracture can be present without 
early loss of function. Prompt X-ray 


St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago —a_ splendid 
institution 


service facilitates the immediate proper 
handling of such cases. Canes, crutches 
and taxicab service should be furnished 
promptly wherever they are necessary. 

We are particularly fortunate in Chi- 
cago in having an excellent hospital with 
extensive new additions in which to treat 
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American Railway Express Company 
employees. St. Luke’s Hospital is most 
conveniently located. This twenty-story 
hospital building insures clean air, ultra 
modern equipment in the treatment of 
our cases. Emergency operations can be 
arranged without the slightest delay. 
An abundance of nurses makes prompt 
and efficient treatment possible. Their 
services, as well as the new semi-private 
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rooms and wards, make the injured ex- 
pressman’s stay in the hospital as brief 
and pleasant as it is possible to make it. 

There are occasionally people who have 
a great fear of going to a hospital, even 
though the attending physician or surgeon 
may recommend it. In fact, he may see 
some very important reason for sending 
the patient to the hospital to prevent 
future trouble 

I am firmly convinced that the early 


! 


A 
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hospital attention, where extensive t) 
ment can be carried on day and night 
made possible the excellent showingr 
by the medical profession in treatme) 
infections. In the past five years, t 
ing over 2,000 injured cases per year 
own experience shows that it has not 
necessary to amputate either a han 
foot, nor has it been necessary to ii 
for infection by multiple incisions, as 
occasionally be required. 


Sipver Fox Farminc ad GrowinGc INDUSTRY 


XPRESS has long been a mainstay 
of the fur trapper in getting his 
pelts to market. But during the 
past ten years or more the demand for 
fur skins has been so enormous that gradu- 
ally fur-bearing animals have become 
more scarce and most of the states have 
added restrictions to their game laws, to 
protect furbearers from total extinction. 

The growing depletion of the wild fur 
supply has encouraged the domestic 
breeding of fur-bearing animals and the 
best success has been obtained with silver 
foxes, the pelts of which sometimes run 
into thousands of dollars in market value. 

Silver fox farming is now a well estab- 
lished industry that is growing from year 
to year, new enterprises of this sort 
springing up in different states particu- 
arly in northern temperatures where the 
climatic conditions are particularly fav- 
orable. 

From different parts of the country, 
from time to time, reports have been 
received by the MEssENGER of exceptional 
shipments of live foxes. The most recent 
of these are illustrated by two views taken 
at Napoleon, Ohio, the headquarters of 
the High Grade Fox Farm, showing 
Agent Frank Oberhaus handling a truck 


Some of the pens at the High Grade Fox 
Farm at Napoleon, Ohio 


load of these valuable animals. 

As Superintendent T. G. 
Hives of Detroit points out, 
silver fox farms are growing in 
importance, and we might add, 
particularly to our business, 
because the animals or the pelts 
are usually shipped by our serv- 
ice to other points for breeding 
purposes, or to dealers, who 
value their skins highly. One of 
the largest silver fox ranches in 


One of the many highly valuable 
specimens at the Rest Island 
Farm, Lake City, Minn. 


the world is located at 
Lake City, Minn. It is 
known as the Rest Island 
Silver Fox Farm, on an 
island in the Mississippi 
River. Agent A. M. 
Snyder has co-operated 
with the managers and 
during one 
year the total 
valuation of 
silver foxes 
leaving Lake 


press was ap- at Lake City 


proximately 


é “Babies” of the 
City by ex-. silver for family 


and contributed more heavily each } 
to the local outbound traffic. 

It is by no means a rare thing at] 
City to see several truckloads, fille 
capacity with well ventilated wire-¢ 
boxes, containing these timid but fi 
looking little animals, being loaded 
an express car for points in the sam 
other states. 

Agenta 
Deniston at ] 
field, Wisc., 
become quit: 
expert on s 
fox farming, 
cause there 
several ranch 
the Bayfield . 
insula, whicl 
declares is i 
for. the indu: 
the number o 
ranches inci 
ing every j 

These are 
a few poi 
picked at ranc 
where fox fart 
is helping to 
pand our | 
ness; theme: 


$300,000. One shipment alone 
was valued at $42,000. Snyder 
is a booster for the industry, 
which has increased its output 


Agent Frank H. Oberhaus and Mrs. Oberhaus handle many live for 
shipments at Napoleon during the season 


a 


Liwe foxes leaving Lake City for alo 


many others in different st 
throughout the country. 

It is interesting to note 
this connection, that the C 
pany has recently issued ( 
eral Circular No. 8-C, w 
brings up to date state r 
lations governing the tr 
portation of fish and gamé 
express. This circular is of 
ticular interest to agents, ’ 
handle such traffic from t 
to time. 
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YXPRESS service between 
[the United States and 
4Havana was established 
Southern Express Company 
he end of the Spanish-Amer- 
War in 1898. After the war 
a was freed from Spanish 
and became a republic, and 
merce between the United 
es and the new republic was 
tly increased. 
he office in Havana was 
ntained by Southern Express 
| the consolidation in 1918, 
nit was taken 
‘by the Amer- 
Railway Ex- 
S. 
llour Havana 
oments are 
dled via Key 
t, Fla., where 
foreign agent 
snds to the 
essary cus- 
s formalities, 
delivers the 
ments to the 
insular and 
emaental 
mship Com- 
y for forward- 
rom Key West 
lavana. ‘This company has five sail- 
a week each way during the summer 
iths and daily sailings during the win- 
season. The distance from Key West 
lavana is ninety miles, and the steam- 
make the trip in five or six hours. 
pon arrival in Havana, the express 
ments are placed in our private ware- 
se on “Arsenal”? Wharf, where they 
ain until our brokers have cleared 
n through customs. They are then 
ight to our city office or delivered to 
eo - 

ie clearing through customs is rather 
plicated; each invoice must be trans- 
d into Spanish, several customs forms 
leup, and the customs duty paragraph 
lying to that particular class of goods 
wn on the papers before they are pre- 
ed to the customs house. 
here are more than three hundred 
1 paragraphs, and any one attempting 
lear a shipment without being thor- 
hly familiar with the paragraphs or 
8 of duty would face numerous diffi- 
les. 

/e employ two professional brokers, 
) attend to the clearing and so relieve 
signees of worries, loss of time and 
‘ssive charges in connection with the 
oms work. For these services we 
ce only a nominal charge, as published 
ur tariffs. In this connection, it may 
aid that the port of Havana is visited 
ships from all sea-faring nations, and 


A/c 


Our office in the Plaza Hotel 
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is one of the busiest 
ports in the world. 
It is said that the 
port of Havana 
handles more _ busi- 
ness than any port in 
the United States 
outside New York. 
More than three 
thousand ships enter 
yearly, and the col- 
lections in Havana 
Customs House amount to more than 
forty million dollars per year. 


Shipments from Havana to the United 
States are also handled via Key West. 
Our foreign agent in Key West attends to 
customs formalities there, either clearing 
the shipment or sending it “In Bond” to 
another customs house nearer destination. 
The “In Bond” service is used mostly for 
shipments paying a high rate of duty, and 
where it is necessary or advisable for 
consignee to furnish certain affidavits for 
customs officials. 


General Agent P. A. Holgersen 
(he in the light suit), and his office 
force at Havana 
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76 ARE WELL REPRESENTED AT HAVANA, CUBA 


By P. A. HOLGERSEN, General Agent, Havana, Cuba 


Incidentally, our Foreign Ag- 
ent in Key West, Charles J. 
Ladd, has more than forty years 
of service in the express business 
to his credit. During many of 
those years, he has attended to 
the Company’s customs business 
in Key West and, with the ex- 
perience gained during those 
years, he dispatches shipments 
with great efficiency. 

Our city office in Havana is lo- 
cated in the Plaza Hotel Build- 
ing, Zulueta 15, near the leading 
hotels and in the central busi- 
ness section, convenient for mer- 
chants and tourists, and delivery 
service is maintained in the busi- 
ness district. 

Besides being the capital and 
the main distributing point for 
Cuba, Havana is also a prominent tourist 
resort, and travel between the United 
States and the city is increasing each year. 

The majority of the tourists are, of 
course, using American Express Travelers 
Cheques and visit our office to cash them, 
and, incidentally, also call on us for infor- 
nation regarding pleasure trips around the 
city, etc. 

Such information is cheerfully given 
them by our Mr. Ruiz, who speaks Eng- 
lish and Spanish fluently, having spent 
several years of his boyhood in Vermont. 
He has been in the service here for about 
sixteen years. Our other employees here 
have also seen several years of service. 

One of the chief attractions for tourists 
is the horse racing from December to the 
latter partof March. Some forty carloads 
of race horses for Havana are shipped by 
express in the fall from northern tracks to 
Key West. They are handled from Key 
West to Havana via Florida East Coast 
Ferry Company, as we have no carload 
service to Havana. (Concluded on Page 16) 


_The Cuba, on which express is carried between Havana and Florida, leaving Havana Harbor 
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Making a Popular Service More Popular 


MONG recent expressions of opinion as to what the New 
Year holds for the Company and the business to which 
it is devoted, we have noted this optimistic statement by 

General Manager C. T. Williamson of our Empire State Depart- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y.: 

I honestly feel that the average expressman today is trying to 
establish a friendly relationship with his customers, and this, sup- 
ported by an unquestionable desire on the part of the management to 
make our service satisfactory, leads me to believe that it is a matter 
of a short time only before the American Railway Express Company 
is going to stand out as one of the most popular institutions of the 
nation. 

I believe it is possible; I believe it is coming; and I believe that 
the men are really working with that thought in mind. When 
that day arrives, we are all going to have a great deal more fun out of 
the day’s work than we are even now getting.” 


There is hardly an expressman anywhere who will not ‘‘sec- 
end” Mr. Williamson’s “‘motion.” The thousands of men 
wearing the cap and badge of the Company have already done 
much to make ours a “popular service.” They know how 
pleased patrons with whom they come in contact are every time 
we handle their shipments speedily and carefully; how disap- 
pointed and abrupt they are, otherwise. 

Every day there are acknowledgements of our good service. 
These are not merely gestures, but sincere expressions. People 
are not required to say anything; they have a right to expect 
efficient, courteous service. But they are moved to praise, 
whenever the opportunity is given to them, just as they are 
liable to criticise, if they have justification for it. 

As a well-known advertising slogan puts it, “‘such popularity 
must be deserved.” That works both ways. To win popularity 
we must deserve it, and when we win it, we deserve it! 


Sf pte ask 


Give the Facts Fully and Frankly 


iA going over some old files, Chief Clerk J. C. Gothwaite of 
the No Mark Searching Bureau in Chicago, himself a veteran 
of the business, came across a letter sent by Superintendent 
W. D. Llewellyn then at Sioux Falls, S. D., but now at Sioux 
City, Iowa, to an agent in his territory discouraging unnecessary 
correspondence on routine matters. 


a. “The only thing we desire from our em- 
7. PCs 9 

7 

“a 

a. ray 


ployees is that they be absolutely honest in 

, their representations and statements,” Mr. 
Llewellyn said. “If they are at fault in the 

ae matter, have courage enough to admit the 
fact and shoulder such responsibility. It is 
always just as honorable to admit that one is at fault as it is 
to try to maintain the opposite position, indicating infallible 
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Keeping the Machine Running 


E cannot overlook the fact that every year competition in 

every line is becoming more keen and now that we have 
such an efficient, smooth-running machine, we must all concern 
ourselves with keeping the business which we have worked so hard 
to gain. The only way we have of doing this is by giving the 
service, soliciting new business as well as that which we are now 
getting and constantly watching to be sure that we give in sery- 
ice even a little more than we are paid for. If we do this, we 
have nothing to fear from our competitors. 


C. G. ADAMS, 
Route Agent, Charleston, W. Va. 


performance, when the basis or foundation for the staten 
is obviously wrong.” 

The actual facts, fully and frankly stated, rather tha 
defense based on false premises will save claim agents and 
Company at large an immense amount of work and embarr 
ment. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Llewellyn’s statement of six years 
applies with equal force today. 

* * * 


Standing the “Gaff” 
(Ce as a distinctly unusual incident is 


recent experience of Superintendent J. J. Dowling 
Buffalo, N. Y., in receiving a letter from a motor car ow 
who acknowledged that he had collided with one of our tru 
“I wish to state,” said this motorist, who is evidently on 
the honest men Diogenes was looking for, ‘“‘that your driver 
in no way to blame for the accident, and if you will forward 
bill for repairs to the above address, I will be glad to take: 
ofits 
This re-establishes our faith in human nature. Not every 
wants to run away from responsibility for error or accid 
even though he must take the consequences. By “standing 
gaff,’ he demonstrates his courage and integrity, and maint 
his own self respect and dignity. Thus he gains more thar 
could possibly lose. 


5 et 


The Patient Has Practically Recovered 


“THIS MEDICINE | STARTING SHIPMENTS 
RIGHT, HANDLING THEM CAREFULLY, 
AND EFFECTING PROMPT DELIVERY, 
y HAS CERTAINLY PUT YOU IN SPLENDID 


SHAPE 


Uy, 


| 
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MAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS “PEOPLE 


ROUTE AGENTS—NOT MINERS 


MiRST glance at the accompanying 
{picture would give one an impression 
that here were three miners about to 
p end the coal 
ke. 
‘loser examina- 
n, however, 
ws them to be 
te agents, A. L. 
:pherd of Nash- 
e, fenn., M. J. - 
ris of Knox- 
eend L. C. 
ne of Evans- 
e, Ind., dressed 
tyle of uniform 
nm in seeing the 
ous Mammoth 
ve, one of sev- 
| in Mr. Shep- 
d’s territory. 
“he three men, 
) are friends of 
g standing, had 
apleted an audit 
an office near 

cave and de- 
ede to ..see. the 
its. Apparently 
waenad just 
ne from the cave, to judge from the re- 
ed pose of route agent Harris. Prob- 
y Route Agent Shepherd wore a simi- 
uniform in his Sand Cave work. That 
s where Floyd Collins met his tragic 
th, an incident that for a time aroused 
ional attention. 
ncidentally, 65 years 
service were repre- 
ted by these route 
nts, Mr. Shepherd 
ring 21 years to his 
dit, Mr. Harris 18 
rs and Mr. Plane 
years. 

* * * 


‘LIKE FATHER. 
LIKE SON” 


Vhen the Ivey Store, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@me.ot the 
large depart- 
ment stores of 
that bustling 
city, recent- 
ly decided to 
let the Cent- 
Want JH i orh 
SchoolofChar- 
lotte run their 
establish- 
mentforaday, 


' His son, Wade Ison 


Route Agents A. L. Shepherd of Nashville, M. J. 
Harris of Knoxville and L. C. Plane of Evansville, 
Ind. in special costume 


Agent W. H. Ison of Charlotte, N. C. 


it was necessary to look around to see 
what students should be put in charge. 
As the store had agreed to give the Stu- 
derftt Activities Fund 1 per cent of the 
receipts that day, competent management 
was essential. 

W. H. Ison, our 
progressive agent 
at Charlotte, was 
greatly gratified 
when Wade Ison, 
his son, was elected 
general superin- 
dent_forsthe. stu- 
dent management, 
and his picture was 
published in the 
store’s page adver- 
tisement on that 
day, Saturday, De- 
ecmibermizth alt 
can be assumed 
that considerable 
of young Ison’s 
business ability 
was inherited from 
his father. 

This was the 
second time the 
school and the 
store co-operated, 
@tPds Cie. i ated 
proved very successful on both occasions 


for both the school fund and the store. 
* ok * 


RE-ELECTED MAYOR 

From Hackettstown, N. J., come ad- 
vices that in December George P. Everett 
was re-elected mayor of 
that town by a plural- 
ity of 700. His pre- 
vious majority was 112, 
so evidently he is ““mak- 
ing good.” Mr. Ever- 
ett, it will be recalled, 
retired with many hon- 
Ors; w lasten Veal, a.diter 
having spent 53 years 
in the express service, 
most of it as express 
messenger between Ho- 
boken and the town of 
which he is now mayor. 


* * * 


D. A. MAKES HIT AS 
SPEAKER 


ROVING the state- 
ment often made 
that addressing a Right Way meeting 
is splendid training for an employee who 
wants to develop as a public speaker, we 
note that District Accountant F. B. Ster- 
ling of Buffalo, N. Y., made a big hit in 
talking to a recent meeting of employees, 
held at Jamestown, N. Y., under the 
direction of Agent James Kelly. 

Mr. Sterling’s topic was “Co-operation,” 
during the course of which he explained 
the district accounting system, the meth- 
ods of handling accounts and what de- 


layed reports and the like mean to such a 

department. After Mr. Sterling had so 

ably handled his assigned role of “‘speaker 

of the evening,” the employees were in- 

vited to ask questions which many did. 
* * * 


WAYBILL CLERK A SONG WRITER 


In his leisure hours, Waybill Clerk 
Walter M. Gillow, at the Lackawanna 
erm bas toy 
Hoboken, N.J., 
devotes his at- 
tention to song 
writing. He has 
already had two 
numbers  pub- 
lished and a 
third has made 
its appearance 
under the title 
Ole lurttie: Girl 
I’m So Sorry 
For You.” This 
is what Mr. Gil- 
lowcalls a “‘bal- 
lad lyric.” He 
does not write 
music in. note 
form but com- 
poses his own 
melodies at the 
piano. Besides 
he. has. a. .fair 
singing voice 
and introduces 
his compositions at many amateur affairs. 

He has been employed at the Lacka- 
wanna terminal for sometime and to 
judge from the accompanying picture he 


almost sings while at work. 
* * * 


MR. STEVENS AT STEVENS POINT 
ROADCASTING by radio is a novel 


sensation for any one who has done 
it for the first time. Everything is so 
mechanical that you know that you are 
talking to unseen millions and must enun- 
ciate very clearly. 

That was the recent experience of 
Superintendent of Claims E. H. Stevens, 
of Chicago, 
who accepted 
an invitation 
to talk from 
Nee aeuGr Os tt 
WLBL, which 
is lodated: 
strangely 
enough, at 
Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

This is the 
broadcasting 
station of the 
Bureau of 
Markets for 
the State of Wisconsin, and Mr. Stevens 
gave some interesting and timely informa- 
tion regarding the proper packing and for- 
warding by express. 


Walter M. Gillow 


Mr. Stevens at the ‘‘Mike’’ 
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IN THESPLOW oF ]RAFFIC 


> 


A Carload of “Permanent Wavers’ 
Bese" hair and ‘‘permanent 


waves” are still extremely popular 

with womenkind. Despite the 
brief agitation against “‘bobbed hair,” 
“‘the ladies have had their way’’—as usual. 
As in the case of style in women’s apparel, 
this has had its effect upon our traffic as 
the demand makes expedited transporta- 
tion essential. 

So it is not surprising, although un- 
usual, for a carload of per- 
manent waving machines to 
travel via our service, as was 
the case late in the fall, when 
the Le Mur Company of 
Cleveland rushed a shipment 
of this kind to a consignee in 
Boston. 

The car was loaded at our 
East 38th Street terminal in 
Cleveland and the shippers 
put a banner on it, giving 
themselves, as well as the 
Company a little publicity 
along the line (see picture on 
first inside cover of this issue). 

The shipment, we are advised by Super- 
intendent A. C. White of Cleveland, con- 
sisted of fifty crates of machines weighing 
12,000 pounds and how well it was hand- 
led is indicated in a letter received by Mr. 
White from the Le Mur Company, con- 
gratulating him ‘‘on the splendid service 
received.” 

* * * 


Wedding Presents Worth $50,000 
OTHING is so valuable to a 


newly married couple as_ their 
wedding presents, both as a matter of 
sentiment and generally because of their 
actual value. 

How well we handled a shipment of this 
nature forwarded in November by the 
Hoeveler Warehouse Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Hartford, Conn., is indi- 
cated in a letter received by Agent H. L. 
Heed at our 26th Street Terminal in that 
city. The shipment, which was valued at 
$50,000, comprised 58 packages of wed- 


a : ; i 
3 H 
3 i 
i | 


ding presents, including silverware, fine 
china, glassware, pictures, etc. 


Owing to the high value of the ship- 
ment, as well as the large number of very 
fragile and costly articles, the warehouse 
company expressed its great pleasure at 
the successful handling of the shipment, 
expressing its appreciation of the service 
and the “careful handling of the goods 
while in your possession.” 


Thanks to the enter- 
prise of Agent Hugh 
D. Merritt, Agar, S. D., 
received this carload of 
harrowing discs by ex- 
press, in time for the 
harvesting season 


Vineyard Haven Ships a Pony 
GENT J.S. M. Johnson, at Vineyard 


Haven, Mass., has reason to be proud 
of the letter received recently from a 
woman consignee in San Francisco regard- 
ing the quick and safe arrival of her pony. 


This left the island of Vineyard Haven 
by our service on a Thursday in October 
and arrived at destination early in the 
morning six days later. Even the pony 


was gratified with this performance for 
on arrival it marched out of the crate and, 
rolling over four times, went to grazing. 


Hitting the Bull’s Eye 
We a newspaper press bre: 


down, it puts the publication it 
serious predicament, for a paper m 
come out on time or its subscribers < 
other readers expect it and wonder ~ 
reason for the delay. 

The Review of Alliance, Ohio, in Dece 
ber had two serious breaks on a big pr 
occurring late in the week, and it y 
necessary to telephone to Battle Creek 
replacements. ‘The necessary parts w 
ordered shipped by our service and the: 
of Agent W. A. McCullough, in charge 
the Alliance office was requested. 

How quickly the emergency was me 
indicated in an announcement publisl 
in the Review a few days later, credit 
to our Alliance office the fact that 


next issue of the paper” alten 
breakdown went out on time. In fe 
thirteen hours after the call to Bat 
Creek had be 
made on a § 
urday  eveni 


the repair pa 
landed in A 
ance and on’ 
following M 
day mornit 
our office m: 
its first deliv 
to the Ren 
thus making 
possible to — 
out the paper 
the usual he 

This, according to Superintendent 
W. Prehn of Cleveland, made it possi 
for our service to “hit the bull’s eye.” 1 
Review’s article, which appeared on 
first page gave the Company splen 
publicity, the credit for which Ag 
McCullough gave to the employees, rat 
than to himself alone. 


* ok * 


Few Claims on the Air Line 


HEN the agent at Jones, a sn 
point near Niles, Mich., recen 


~ 


NEW RACE TRACK AT EXERMONT, ILL., 10 MILES FROM ST. Li 


bruary 1926 


1 a claim for $2.13, covering concealed 
s, he was considerably embarrassed. 
this was his first claim in ten years, in 
te of a good business, he did not recall 
o the claim agent was or where he was 
ated. 

Nor could three of the agents on the 
- Line division of the Michigan Central, 
om he asked for information help him 
they never had any claims! 


SERVING ST. 


“T. LOUIS now has a splendid new 
race track only ten miles away, at 
Exermont, II]., although before last 

y, this was nothing but prairie 


COLUMN report appeared in the 
Roanoke Times one morning in De- 
cember, giving in detail what took place 
at a splendid meeting of Company em- 
ployees held in that city the night before. 
Agent A. E. Fralin opened the proceed- 


ings and Superintendent M. L. Carter 
took charge. Many timely topics relat- 


* 


were built so that the horses could cross 
from the flat cars to the horse cars. 
The Company opened a temporary 


Tee ro 


[he swift construction of what 
now known as the Fairmount 
key Club Track, was a feat 
equalled in the history of the 
rt, and the opening meet in 
stember attracted thousands of 
ple. 

it was apparent that our serv- 
would be called upon to handle 
» hundreds of 
wees that 
uld come to 
» new track 
d in meeting 
- situation Su- 
‘intendent H. 


Eighty-eight carloads of race 


Milne co- eae were pete by the 
ee ompany at the Exermont 
erated wit race track, flat cars being used 
ase tendent as a temporary platform 
or Handle- 


1 of the Penn- 
vania Rail- 


office and Route Agent 
O. G. Curtis, who was 


id. familiar with the handling of race 
3ecause of the horses, was placed in charge, 
ortness of time with Messenger M. L. Coggswell 
permanent assisting him. Splendid co-opera- 
ding platform tion was given by Yardmaster 
uld not be Jeff Robinson of Collinsville, 
cted, so seven where the cars were switched to 
- cars were lhe “Broom and Shovel Squad,” the track. 


composed of Route Agent O. G. Curtis 
and Acting Route Agent M. L. Coggs- 
well, did splendid work 


Not a single accident loading or 
unloading the horses or handling 
them en route marred the splen- 
did record made by the Company and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in serving the 


ced on one of 
: side tracks, 
th a fence 
und them and a ramp from the cars 
Small loading chutes 


the ground. 
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ing to the improvement of the service 
and the elimination of loss and damage 
were discussed by Mr. Carter and other 
officials and employees present. The 
meeting was well attended by men in all 
branches of the local service, eleven ex- 
press messengers and five route agents 
among others being present. 


Louis’ NEW SRACE ‘TRACK 


track. Exermont, it is announced, will 
have two meets a year—one in the spring 
and another in the fall—which will un- 
_ doubtedly have animportant 

: ) place on the racing calendar 


of the country. 
* * * 


A Famous Stallion 
NOTHER remarkable in- 
cident in the handling of 
race horses was the arrival 
of Sir Galahad II., a famous 
French horse, and his travel 
from the ship to a breeding 
farm at Paris, Ky. The stal- 
lion was valued at $125,000 
and was loaded into a box 
stall car, carried on a float to 
the steamship pier in New 
York. The car was later at- 
tached to train No. 31 and 
arrived in Paris the second 
morning after. 


—- 


Sir Galahad II, an express traveler 
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THE SATISFACTION of DOING A THING WELL 


\X YHO does not enjoy a feeling of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he has done his assigned task well? 
People are too busy nowadays always 

to express their pleasure when the Com- 

pany handles their transactions efficiently. 

Moreover, they have come to expect it. 
That does not say, however, that every 

bit of good service on our part is not 
appreciated. We can take it for granted 
that every time we do a good job, it 
means more patronage for us the next 
time. 

We can feel all the more gratified, there- 
fore, when persons or concerns go out of 
their way to send us their thanks and 
gratitude for the way we have handled 
some particularly important task en- 
trusted to us. 

So many instances of this kind have 
come to the attention of the MESSENGER 
recently, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to present here a few outstanding 
examples: 


‘*A Pace INSCRIBED IN GOLDEN LETTERS”’ 


Here is a paragraph from a letter writ- 
ten by the Traffic Manager of the Casket 
Manufacturers’ Association of America: 

“In our work, dealing as we do prin- 
cipally with transportation, we cannot 
but turn with great pride to the page upon 
which is inscribed in golden letters the 
service of the American Railway Express 
Company as it pertains to this industry. 

‘*At no time in the period during which 
we have been in position to judge, and this 
period extends over six years, has your 
company taken care of the express needs 
of this industry in a more efficient manner 
than during the year 1925. Of course, 
there have been a few slip-ups, but these 


e 


have been less in number than during any 
previous year.” 


From a WELL KNown CREAMERY 
COMPANY 


The Manager of the Cream Buying de- 
partment of the Blue Valley Creamery 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
wrote to Agent P. D. Russell at Payne, 
in the same state as follows: 

“We wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for 
the excellent service you are 
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rendering Blue Valley shippers from your 
station. This service is certainly appre- 
ciated by them as well as us. It is cer- 
tainly representative of the excellent 
service your Company renders cream 
shippers all along the line.” 


Goop SERVICE IN HaNnpLING YEAST 


On the subject of “Service That Satis- 
fies,” Agent W. B. Wyatt at Pulaski, Va., 
received this letter from N. C. Smith, 


AGENTS MEET IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


THOSE PRESENT AT A RECENT BUSINESS GET-TOGETHER AT CARBONDALE 


Front row (left to right): L. D. East, Coulterville; W. H. Bertram, Belleville; J. W. Jacobs, Marion; O. C. Wade, Christopher; 
J. W. Scurlock, retired, Carbondale; Enoc Williams, Pinchneyville. 


Standing (left to right): R. E. Burns, Carbondale; J. M. Boicourt, Metropolis; G. H. Gribble, Herrin; E. H. Gooldy, Claim Agent 


Northern Mo. Div.; W. H. Lefler, Anna; W. L. Hulburd, Chief Clerk to Superintendent; A. A. Schatte, DuQuoin; H. A. Bi 


ern Missouri Division; 


rad- 


ley, Route Agent, Carbondale; A. F. Jones, Superintendent, Northern Missouri Division; T. A. Tennis, Special Agent, North- 


G. P. Blythe, Route Agent, St. Louis, Mo., and W. H. Jones, Murphysboro. 


Sales Agent of the Fleischmann Comps 
at that point: ’ 
“On behalf of the Fleischmann Ce 


ing us in the past and up to the pres 
time in handling and delivering of yee 

“Please extend our thanks to Mes 
Saunders and Vaughan for their accur. 
in all accounts and to y 
deliveryman for his prom 
ness in his deliveries to t 
plant—as all yeast recei 
has been in A-No. 1 conditi 
Trusting our business re 
tionship shall deem to exist 
a friendly manner, I beg 
remain,” etc. 


CLIFTON ForcE AGAIN. Con 
INTO PROMINENCE 


Route Agent C. V. Tay 
at Clifton Forge, Va., ha 
holiday message from 
President of F. P. Wallace 
Company, wholesale druggi 
at Marlinton, W. Va., wh 
said: 

“‘We want to thank you 
everything you have done 
us this year and appreci 
the good will which prompted you to do 
We want to tell you of the good will a 
friendship that we feel toward you 
wishing you the best Christmas of th 
all, and that the New Year has in sti 
health and happiness for you and your 


APPRECIATION FROM A Doc Owner! 


Owners of dogs are particularly grate 
to us when we handle their pets for the 
Here is a case in point: Sergeant Alb 
W. Schale at the Scofiéld Barracks, oni 
Hawaiian Islands, had a dog shipped 
him from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., wh 
arrived in Honolulu in a period of sev: 
teen days. 

Said the sergeant in addressing ¢ 
Agent at the Soo: 

“IT wish to express my appreciation 
the splendid service rendered by yc 


EVERY EMPLOYEE A SALESMAN 


ACORPORATION may spread 
itself over the whole world, and 
may employ a hundred thousand 
men, but the average person 
usually form his judgment of it 
through his contact with one in- 
dividual. Hf this person is rude or 
inefficient, it will take a lot of © 
kindness and efficiency to over- 
come the bad impression. Every 
member of an organization who i — 
any capacity comes in contact — 
with the public is a salesman, and 
the impression he makes is an 
advertisement, good or bad. 


= THE THROTTLE 
Rotary Club of Sharon, Pa. | 


From a recent B. R. & P. circular 


bruary 1 926 


How the snow came in 


mpany in the shipping of my dog, 
ich arrived in excellent shape and 
ywed signs of having received good 
atment. ‘The crate was clean and 
litary upon arrival and the dog was in 
good a shape as when he started. The 
vice rendered by your Company in 
ndling animals by rail and boat so 
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great a distance is surely a great thing, 
and it is with pleasure I can commend 
your great institution.” 


\ * * * 


Close the Doors Tight! 


T is thrilling to ride through a snow 

storm on a fast railroad train, but the 
passenger soon finds the windows clouded 
by the snow, which accumulates on the 
windows on the side of the car which bears 
the brunt of the fall. 

One can readily imagine what happens 
if any of the doors in the express cars are 
open even only an inch. A graphic ex- 
ample of the result was given in a car 
coming into West Side Terminal, New 
York. The amount of snow that can get 
into a car during a snow storm, as sug- 
gested by the accompanying picture. 

The moral of this, of course, is: Close 
all express car doors tightly. 


* * * 
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This was the result when the train passed through a 
snowstorm 


StuRDY CAPTAINS OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


MONG 
erher 
places on 

1esapeake 
ry, Ocean 
ty, Md., is a 
avy shipping 
int for fish. 
mong the 
gest shippers 
Ocean City 
> Captain W. 
Quillen and 

D. Lynch. 
iptain Quil- 
1 has been in 
isiness for 
years, ship- 
ig from three 

five thou- 
ad barrels of 
h by express 
ch year. Captain Lynch, on the other 
nd, has been in the game twenty years 
daverages between three and four thous- 
d barrels annually. New York, Philadel- 
ia, Wilmington, Baltimore and Wash- 
ston are their principal markets. 


In all this period, Captain Quillen has 
ver filed a claim against our Company, 
its predecessor in the territory, while 
:ptain Lynch recalls that in his twenty 
ars he has entered only one claim and 
at a long time ago. 


These rugged captains of Maryland’s 
zat fishing industry are well known to 
perintendent W. H. Huff, who recently 
cided to take their pictures for the 
nefit of the MrsseNGER. ‘The snap 
ots, taken by Mr. Huff, are presented 
this page. 
As an example of the fair point of view 
en by these stalwart patrons of our 
‘vice, Captain Quillen says he does not 
Id the carrier responsible, if the prices 


Captain W. T. Quillen of | 
Ocean City, Md. 


he receives in, the markets 
for his product are not what 
he expected. 

He looks upon the ship- 
ping of fish the same as any 
other business undertaking. 
If the fish are delayed or not 
in good condition upon de- 
livery to the consignee and 
the prices received are poor, 


rs 


Captain Quillen hobnobs with 
the engineer 


he figures that he isin the same 
position as a man who bought 
property or goods which had 
depreciated in value, causing a 
loss. Itis simply a business tran- 
saction and a risk he is taking. 
If, on the other hand, he does 
receive more for the fish than he 
anticipated, that is his good 
fortune, which he does not ex- 
pect to share with the carrier. 
Ocean City is one of several 
large fish-shipping points in the 


‘ Delaware-Chesapeake territory. 


Among the others are Franklin 


City, Chincoteague Kills and Exmore—all 
in Virginia—and Crisfield and Cambridge 
in Maryland. 

The fish are usually taken from the 
pounds, several miles off shore, by fish- 
ermen with small hand nets and thrown 
into a power boat which brings them to 
shore. ‘There they are sorted according 
to variety and grades and then taken to 
an icing platform where they are packed 
into barrels with crushed 
ice. Then they are headed 
and marked, ready for 
shipping by our service 
to big cities in the East. 

It is an important traf- 
fic in the division and 
every man is trained to 
be on his toes in hand- 
ling it. 

Because of the perish- 
able character of the traf- 
fic,itis given preferred at- 
tention, being forwarded 
On wether. first 
available 
trains and be- 
ing handled 
promptly at 
tor aii sel eer 
points. 

So it is that 
fash trom 
Chesapeake 
Bay arrives 
fresh the next 
day for the 
markets of the 
Da PGi Giles 
where it has 
become a very 
popular item 
of food for ho- 
tels, clubs, res- 
taurants and 
privatehomes. 


Captain L. D. Lynch 
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Totes a 


EXPRESS 


To Simplify the Handling of Travel Business 


HE letter from President Cowie, 
reproduced below, formed the intro- 
duction to a very complete instruc- 
tion file telling officials and agents of the 
American Railway Express Company how 
to handle travel business, sent out 
recently to some five hundred of the larg- 
est offices throughout the country. 

For the time being, these files have been 
sent only to the “hundred largest offices” 
in each Vice-President’s territory, with 
which American Express division man- 
agers have been in the habit of corre- 
sponding more intensively than with 
smaller ones, but it is now 


all their European railway transportation, 

as well as return steamship tickets, 

through the American Express Company. 
* * * 


Using the Moving Picture Screen 
DVERTISING slides were used to 


good advantage in the local motion 
picture house by Agent R. P. McGarity, 
Alma, Michigan, to boost the sale of 
Money Orders and Travelers Cheques. 
Agent McGarity sold 319 Money Or- 
ders during the first ten months of 1925 
as against 269 for all of 1924. 


February 1 


AMERICAN EXP. 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


Alexandria Celebrates its Vict 
in Travelers Cheque Prize 
Campaign 


ae celebrate the winning of first p 
in Class B of last summer’s Trave 
Cheque prize campaign, Agent §. 
Pickett, of Alexandria, La., on Decem 
4th, gave a get-together banquet to 
entire Alexandria office force and sc 
85 visiting agents and route agents in 

Italian Room of the Hotel Bentley. 
The dinner, which was voted a gi 
success by all present, was presided o 
by Superintendent E. C. Berry, of Shre 
port, and was given pron 


planned to increase this list. 

As Mr. Cowie says in his 
letter, the American Express 
Company gained much pres- 
tige among travelers by its 
handling of tourists stranded 
in Europe at the outbreak of 
the war, and its Travel De- 
partment, founded soon af- 
terward, has had a phenom- 
enal growth. 

The American Express rep- 
resents all steamship and 
European railway lines. It 
is in a position to offer scores 
of attractive conducted tours 
and is equipped to arrange 
“andependent” travel to any 
part of the world. It has sent 
cruises to the Mediterranean, 
South America, and Around 
the World, and this year, in 
addition, is in charge of the 
arrangements for a new cruise 
around Africa. 


Almost every person is at 
one time or another a travel 
prospect, and the information 
given in file mentioned makes 
the handling of travel transac- 
tions so simple that there can 
be no difficulties. In this 
way, a new and very lucra- 
tive field is opened up to ex- 
press employees, of which it 
is hoped they will be quick to 
take advantage. 

* * * 


Saying it With Business 
WO friends, to whom 
Frank A. Cole, Supt. of 

Buildings at Chicago, had 

given letters of introduction 

to European officials, repaid 
the courtesy by purchasing 


A Letter from President Cowie 


To Officials and Agents, 
American Railway Express Company: 
Gentlemen: 

T the outbreak of the war in Europe tourists experienced 
many hardships in the alleviation of which the American 
Express Company played a very considerable part, so 

much so in fact that it gained a very enviable reputation for 
its financial and travel facilities throughout Europe. 

Since that time its foreign facilities have been very greatly 
expanded, and it has been our good fortune to have recom- 
mended to many of our patrons and friends the use of Amer- 
ican Express facilities in their travels abroad as well as 
throughout the United States. 

It has been a source of constant pleasure to have the return- 
ing travelers call upon us to express their appreciation of the 
services rendered to, and courtesies received by them at the 
hands of the American Express Company, and these words of 
commendation have been received from many of the railroad 
executives of lines with whom this Company has an operating 
contract. 

During the last two years the tourist business has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

As you know, this Company is the Agent of the Demrathe in 
Express Company for the sale of the latter Company’s finan- 
cial paper and travel services, etc., and it is our view that a 
golden opportunity awaits us for further increasing the reve- 
nue of this Company through the increased sale of the 
American Express services. 

There may have been some hesitancy on the part of our 
organization in the past to push the sale of these facilities, 
possibly by reason of a limited knowledge of the services 
required by the traveler, and just how and where to procure 
those services. 

We are now launching a campaign for intensified selling 
of these services, and with that in view and in order that our 
Agents may become intimately acquainted with these facili- 
ties and the simplified method of procuring them, this publi- 
cation is being distributed to our offices. 

We are convinced that a careful reading of the material 
contained herein will be of great assistance to our Agents in 
increasing their gross earnings by the intensified sale of these 
facilities, and I feel satisfied that our Agents will put their 
shoulders to the wheel in a renewed and intensified selling 
movement for these facilities. 

OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! May we not count upon you to 
respond in your usual American Railway Express fashion? 


ROBERT E. M. COWIE, 
President. 


ent mention next day in 
local newspaper. The An 
ican Express was represen 
by C. S. Taylor, manage: 
its Southwestern Departm 
and by N. H. Pope, in cha 
of its New Orleans office. 

In winning first prize, 
Alexandria office, in the we 
of Manager Taylor, “| 
formed a feat which I do 
had its equal anywhere | 
in the country. For the 
months of the campa 
Alexandria sold $58,000, 
compared with $18, 930 
ing the same months in 19 
an average of almost $10, 
a month, which is ‘ge 
some’ for a city of only ab 
17,000 people. 

“To accomplish this res 
every employee on the fe 
made some sales during 
heavy months of July ‘ 
August. This is one of 
best illustrations I know 
that the field for Travel 
Cheque business is pra 
cally unlimited.” 

In telling how he did 
Agent Pickett writes: 7) 
ing the campaign period, 
had one of our own am¢ 
employees, each trying 
make more sales than 
other. We had some W 
derful results from our frei, 
handlers, drivers and de 
employees, as well as fr 
the city office. 

“During July and Aug 
every employee made atle 
one sale without any ass 
ance from any other € 
ployee. Every employee t 


z 


- 
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have can take a supply of Trav- 
rs Cheques and blanks, and make 
omplete sale. This is one of the 
sons why we make the record that 
have.” Byer 


ig M. O. Business at a Small 
Point 


GENT H. H. Howes, at Guasti, 
. Calif., a town so small that it is 
tually only a flag stop on the rail- 
d, has been hanging up Money 
jer records which far larger cities 
| shoot at to advantage. 

“or the first ten months of 1925, he 
i more than twice as many Money 
lers as were sold there during the 
ie period in 1923 and 1924, rank- 
him, according to Manager Viets 
the American Express Company, 
msiderably higher than 50% of the 
indred Largest Offices’ in this 
ritory.” 

uring the first week of December, 
sold forty-two Money Orders for a 
al of $1,107.86. 
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HOLIDAY DISPLAY AT WILMINGTON, N. C. 


How Agent D. H. Gower ingeniously arranged the window of 
the city office and advertised A. R. E. service. money orders 
and the safety campaign of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


which has its headquarters in that city 


* * * 
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Represented at Havana, Cuba 
(Concluded from Page 7) 

There are, however, many other at- 
tractions and interesting features not 
alone in Havana, which was founded 
early in the sixteenth century, but 
also in the surrounding country. The 
Island of Cuba is about eight hundred 
miles long and has several cities and 


towns with population from 25,000 
to 100,000. 


We do not operate on Cuban Rail- 
ways and only undertake to handle 
shipments to Havana. Shipments for 
other points in Cuba are handled via 
Wells Fargo & Company Express, 51 
Broadway, New York. This Company 
has service on Ward Line steamers to 
Cuba and also operates on railways in 
Cuba East of Santa Clara. They do 
not enter Havana, and express ship- 
ments between Havana and Wells 
Fargo territory is handled by another 
express company, Cuban-Pan Ameri- 
can, which operates on United Rail- 
ways of Havana. 


JOINT AGENT with FIFTY EIGHT YEARS of SERVICE 


WER hear of 
4 Scipio, Ind? 
4 It is a typi- 
little Hoosier 
m located on 
| Pennsylvania 
ween Colum- 
Saind., and 
idison. Here, in 
‘7, or shortly 
*r, the first rail- 
d was built in 
| State of Indi- 
, C. D. Butler, 
2 a young lad, 
an working for 
| express com- 
‘'y, under the 
ervision of his 
ieaho was C. D. Butler 

a Agent in the town. Express com- 
es have come and gone, including 
Adams, the American, the American 
chants Union, etc., but Mr. Butler 
‘continued his work. He was made 
int for the express company and the 
toad company soon after he assumed 
(duties there, and while he was still 
oung man. His father and he owned 
siderable property in Scipio and even 
his day, Mr. Butler owns the land on 
Ich the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
(built through the town. The land is 
‘ed to the railroad company. 
ifty-eight years is a long time and one 
‘ld imagine after working so long, the 
‘nary man would be somewhat slowed 
but not so with Mr. Butler, who con- 
les to work with the same vigor and 
it that has characterized his long years 
ftvice. Physically he is still a young 
aly 


fr. Butler was signally honored by the 


f 
; 


a 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company a few 
years ago, at which time he was presented 
with a medal for being the oldest employee 
in the service of that company at the time. 
Unfortunately, several months ago a fire 
destroyed the depot at Scipio, in which 
were stored hundreds of interesting relics 
belonging to Mr. Butler, some of them a 
century old and more. 
* * * 


Chief Clerk Nihill Surprised 
pe ee of the Chicago District 


Accounting Bureau, a while ago, sur- 
prised their Chief Clerk, T. J. Nihill, on 
the completion of 
40 years of faithful 
service, by staging 
a party in his hon- 
or in the main 
room of the bu- 
reau. 


We rena 
banquet 
was held 
and Mr. Ni- 
hill heard 
many pret- 
ty compli- 
mse nyt. s 
about him- 
self. He was 
presented with a bouquet of forty roses, 
an anniversary cake with forty candles 
and a handsome gold watch. 

District Accountant Jensen was master 
of ceremonies and General Auditor Rich- 
ard Burr, of the Chicago Regional Ac- 
counting Department, made a happy 
presentation speech. 

Mr. Nihill started with the Adams Ex- 
press at fifteen years of age as a wagon 
boy and after holding other positions of 


T. J. Nihill 


responsibility became cashier of that 

company at Chicago, a position he held at 

the time the A. R. E. came into existence. 
* * * 


Associates Honor Retiring Agent 
Je ae of C. P. Simpson, who 


recently retired as Assistant Agent 
at Rochester, N. Y., honored him at an 
affair held in the 


: Powers Hotel in 
uN wee that city, shortly 
WN Pn after. Mr. Simp- 


son had completed 
45 years of service, 
having started 
with the American 
Express Company 
in the same city on 
July 6, 1880. 

Apeithe party, 
Mr. Simpson re- 
ceived the best 
wishes of his co- 
workers for his 
happiness and 
health in Californ- 
ia, where he was to 
make his home. 
Incidentally, he 
was presented 
with a travelers 
leather case, and 
in acknowledging the expressions of good 
fellowship he spoke feelingly of his depart- 
ure from the business and the men with 
whom he had associated so long. 

One remarkable feature of the affair 
was that at one table there were nine ex- 
pressmen, whose aggregate years of active 
service totalled 361. ‘These included the 
following veterans: F. F. La Rowe, Gen- 
eral Agent; D. T. McInerney, J. P. Henry 


C. P. Simpson 
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A. W...Ward;, _C. HieSturgeon,. A..Fehx, 

H. C. Hacock, C. L. Nies, Superintendent 

at Rochester, and Mr. Simpson himself. 
* * * 


Thirty-eight Years at Jonesboro, N.C. 


GENT C.H. 
Ake! at 
Jonesbo- 


ro, N. C., noting 
that Mr. Gear 
had served 33 
years at Eureka, 
Kan., calls at- 
tention to the 
fact that he has 
been agent at 
Jonesboro since 
September 20, 
1887. This is a 
few months over 
38 years and Mr. 
Russell is par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that during all 
that time he had no record of paying any 
claim for which he was personally respon- 
sible. 

Mr. Russell began his career as operator 
on the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railroad in April, 1884, at Manchester, 
N. C., subsequently serving as agent and 
operator at Pleasant Garden and Climax, 
N. C. In September, 1887, he was pro- 
moted to position of agent-operator, be- 
coming an employee of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and express employee in 1898, when 
the C. F. & Y. V. R. R. was purchased. 
Mr. Russell has been in continuous service 
since 1884, and takes pride in the fact that 
he has never suffered from accident nor 
caused one. 


C. H. Russell 
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HOW AN INGENIOUS AGENT SAVED A CLA 


eens floor lamp intended as a 
Christmas present arrived at Lees- 
burg, Ind., with the wood stand split be- 
cause the iron base had shifted. The con- 
signee came and inspected it, but Agent 
C. S. Weldy offered to repair it for him. 

With commendable enterprise, Agent 
Weldy purchased a small bottle of glue 
at 15 cents and one 
of gold paint at 20 
cents, a total of 35 
cents. By placing 
a wedge in the up- 
per end he spread 
the crack as widely 
as possible with- 
out further dam- 
age and then ap- 
plied the glue. 

He then tied the 
base with a heavy 
rope and with an 
iron rod, twisted it 
as tight as the rope 
would stand, leav- 
ing it in that posi- 
tion until dey: 
Even then the split could be seen so he 
put more glue on the crack to make an 
even surface and let it dry using a pocket 
knife to scrape off the surplus. 

With great care, he used the gold paint 
in each crack, blending it with paint al- 
ready on the stand. When the consignee 
again inspected the article, he was so well 
pleased that he accepted it and his wife 
was not disappointed at Christmas. 

By this expenditure of 35 cents, and the 


A claim prevented 


THE OAK AND THE ACORN 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere Fellas: 

If ura squirrel hunter or a nature 
lover u kno doubt hav sat in th 
woods & gav th big timbers th wunst 
over. Did u ever stop 2 compair em 
with th Human race? Theres th big 
wuns &th littlewuns, 
th rotten & th fallen 
wuns. ‘Those big 
wuns didnt grow 
their in a day & 
neither doz hr. big 
men get their in so 
short atime. Things 
must cum gradually 
& usually th bigger 
they rth slower 
there advance. <A 
tree grows but u 
dont sea it & its just 
th same with hr. big- 
gest men. Sumtimes 
it seams that they make th top of 
th ladder in 1 jump but those kind 
dont stick. Napoleon, Caesar & 
several of th big boys got their fast 
but came down faster. Kaiser Bill 


From these little Acorns sprang 
this mighty oak 


tried 2 rule th world & Doc Cook 
sed he was on top of it but look at 
em now. Wel dont get disgusted if yore 
advance is 2 slow. Remember u r lik 
a tree & r gettin bigger & more valu- 
able awl th time (if ur knot rottinin). 
U hav a start on sum of em & if u tak 
advantace=2. lern 
more & mak yoreself 
big enuf 2 fit yore 
bosses shues sum 
day u ma find yore- 
self up among th 
big boys & if u get 
their dont forget how 
th big trees fanned 
& comforted u with 
its cool shade those 
days in th woods. 

Turn about is fair 
play so dont forget 
that th fella down 
below appreciates 
awl the comfort that u can giv him. 


X Pressly yours, 
|. F. HARPER: 


care and attention he personally gay 
it, he doubtless saved the Company n 
dollars. 

“‘T feel that we could many times a 
heavy claims by repairing articles nj 
and delivering them instead of say 
‘she’s busted; place your claim, the 
press Company pays.’ ‘Two wrongs 
not make one right, but the right atti 
and proper management will make 
wrong, right.” 

* * * 


| FAITHFUL TO THE END 


i@ is with deep regret that we re 
the death of Henry S. Julier who, ; 
to his retirement, eleven years ago, se) 
57 years with the American Express € 
pany, holding several important posit 
and rising to the vice presidency. Hi 
spiring career was reported in our issi 
last May, when Mr. Julier was prese; 
with a fifty-year Service Medal at 
hands of President Cowie. 

ok * * 


In December we told about the re 
ment of former Chief Messenger Clar 
H. Pittee of Battle Creek, Mich. Itis 
painful duty now to report his passin; 
Christmas Day last, in his home in 
city. The funeral took place two < 
later at the Masonic Temple, and thes 
ices were conducted by the Knights 1 
plar, of which Mr. Pittee had bee 
member. The funeral was largely 
tended by the former associates of the 
ceased in the Eastern and Western M 
gan divisions. 

* * *k 


After serving for fifteen years as su 
intendent of our big garages at 21S 
42nd Street, and 218 East 44th St 
New York City, James Edwards | 
suddenly, last month, at his home 
Yonkers, N. Y. Before his connec 
with the Company, which he served fa 
fully, Mr. Edwards spent seven year 
the Scotch Guards in London and a 
coming to this country was with 
Automobile Club in the city. He wa 
his fiftieth year at the time of his de 

* * * 


Up to the time of our going to press 
have been advised of the death of the 
lowing faithful expressmen, whose car 
we cannot review, owing to limited sp 


HERBERT EpmMoNpD Norwoop, formerl} 
West Side Terminal, New York City, ret 
after a continuous record of thirty-two and 
half years. 7 

Joun Emricu, Chicago, father of R. E. 
rich, route agent, and Walter Emrich, mes 
ger, in the Mississippi division, died at his h 
in Chicago, January 7th. : 

S. C. P. WELcoME, pensioner at Winche 
Mass., retired in 1918, after forty-three ¥ 
as express messenger, passed away recently. 

Harry M. KENNEDY, Dover, N. H., retire 
messenger on Dover-Boston route, died im 
city recently. 

E. E. Norton, pensioned in 1924, after th 
five years of service at Sacramento, Calif., 
in El Dorado in November. 


How TO WRAP A SPACKAGE °PERFECTLY 


OCMC einen a eoscaeclesscatnte hii 
iN NaknasaistNemsS esas 


. i as ee 
THE EVOLUTION OF A PERFECT PACKAGE 


Courtesy of Barrel and Box 


As illustrated in “Paper Wrapped Packages,” the first pamphlet issued by United States Department of Commerce 

under the supervision of the Packing Advisory Board, of its Transportation Division. General Manager Butler 

of our Public Relations Department represents the express service on the Board. These pictures were originally 
posed and taken in that department. 


Our C.O.D. Service as a Business Builder 


NE of the many outstanding advan- 
tages of American Railway Express 
Service is its C. O. D. system. 
Through this long-established fa- 
cility, a business man can increase 
his sales opportunities by expanding his field 
of distribution. 

“C. O. D.”’ enables him to accept orders 
from new customers and from others whose 
financial standing may not be known to him. 
It isan excellent way of satisfying a custo- 
mer, who prefers to 
pay cash. It provides 
a ready means of col- 
lecting charges for 
repairs, storage and 
other incidentals. 


When a shipment is 
forwarded C. O. D., 
the Company pro- 
vides the shipper with 
awspecialaiCs ©. ¥D: 
pouch, in which his 
bill and return en- 
velope addressed to  _ aij 
him are enclosed. 
Collections are made 


at destination and the returns promptly 
transmitted to him by C. O. D. Money 
Order, sent by Government mail. 

If he so desires, the shipper may allow the 
consignee the privilege of examination of a 
C. O. D. shipment. 

The shipper can always release, reduce or 
increase the amount collected while the 
shipment is in transit, and even divert it 
under special rules. 

As our new vehicle poster, illustrated above, 
intimates, every busi- 
ness man will find it 
to his advantage to 
investigate the possi- 
bilities of our C. O. D. 
service as a help to 
him in his business. 


Every agent of the 
Company likewise 
should be prepared to 
show every patron, no 
matter what his line 
of business, just how 
the C. O. D. system 
can be of even greater 
service to him. 


Tell Your Shippers About the Business Opportunities 
in Our C. O. D. System 
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Snow, Snow, “Beautiful” Snow! & 


The line must be kept open, for transportation never Close up of ok Pipes jy wh ich ‘does The Iron Horse emerges triumphant—a scene at 
stops! Clearing the right of way in Montana, after t PEERS: Ironwood, Mich. 
a blizzard, with the aid of a rotary plow. 


The sled is a useful member of HI 

our vehicle family, especially 

when the snowfall is heavy— 

A scene at Eau Claire, Wisc. { 

We have in our equipment some 

two thousand sleds just for such | 

emergencies in snowbound i 
countries | 


By Courtesy of the 
Post Standard, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


What's a little thing like a snowstorm in the lives 
of Tom and Jerry, faithful horses, snapped near 
the New York Central station at Syracuse; 

N. Y., during a recent blizzard.. 


: St. Mary’s, Ohio, helps the world keep warm. 


4 | 
Priver J. E. Garber shows a typical ship- i | | 
ment of blankets from the woolen mills ; “ 
of if | 
4 11% | 
i | 
: | 
: I | 
WAS 
4 | 
) 
/ id 
1 il 
; | 
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Here are the Denver “‘Hoot Owls” in annual conclave—in other words, the night employees of the Denver office at their yearly party in January. 
Boxing and wrestling, singing and music, all by “home talent,’ entertained the 175 men present. The local officials, including Superintendent i 
F. O. Reed, General Agent Rockey, Agent C. I. Filzgerald and others were present as guests 
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NE of the most popular features of 
our Right Way Plan has been the 
A local meetings of employees called 
regular intervals. Not only have they 
‘ved to keep our people thoroughly in- 
med regarding the policies and prob- 
1s of the Company, but many valuable 
gestions and practical ideas have been 
ered by the men themselves... 2" 
Jnder the plans made for 1926, wé will 
ve two big Right Way meetings a year, 
> in the Spring and another in the Fall, 
‘every large salaried office. Spécial 
»grams for them have been distributed 
‘that subjects of major importance to 
| Company as a whole may be taken up 


il discussed. At other intervals during: , 


| year, as the Superintendent or other 
al official may direct, group meetings 
iother special meetings will be held to 
tdy subjects of local interest. 

(he Spring meeting will take place at 
eh large office some time this month.gr 
«t and a short and snappy program wil 
«presented, which will give the em- 
lyees some helpful and timely informa- 
ia. With more time for preparation, a 
rcial effort will be made to make this 
iting both interesting and entertaining 


MARCH, 1926 


of the 1926 Prize Division contest, which 
has become a feature of the Right Way 
Plan, will be the award of silver cups in 
each General Manager’s department, in 
addition to the Prize Banner awarded to 
divisions showing the best record in each 
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UicHt Way ALAN for 1926 


followedin presenting thecupsand banners. 

One of the important topics to be taken 
up at the Spring meetings is a drive for 
better marking. This subject has been 
covered before, but the alarming increase 
in the number of No Mark shipments in- 
dicates the need for taking it up again 
right now and reminding the public of 
the importance of this detail in the prep- 
aration of their business for shipment. 
The Government has endorsed this drive 
in. the interest of national elimination of 
waste, one of the favorite projects of 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. 
We accomplished wonderful results from 
our previous drives along this line and 
there is a general feeling that the public 
will again be glad to cooperate with us, if 
only the matter is brought to their atten- 
tion in the proper light and at the proper 
time. 

While our service has shown constant 
improvement during the past year or so, 
our old Loss and 
Damage _prob- 
lem is still with 
us, not so men- 
acing as it used 
to be, it is true, 


. to secure a full attendance of -em- but still “alive 
lyees and others, who, though not in , and kicking,” as 
h service, may be keenly interested. Awe are force- 


hat little newspaper, the Right Way 
lald, which sought to boost the Plan 
m discuss the topics cov- 
rl at each meeting, will 


wfully reminded 
by increases in 
claims, a large 
percentage of 


€discontinued and THE _ mw gone which are for 
s.PRESS : ia se damage. ‘This 
ASSENGER 3 makes it impera- 
1 take its tive that it be 
lie, with a taken up as an 
lw to reach- outstanding top- 
yall agents, ic for discussion at all Right Way and 
Xlusive or special meetings this year. 

it, so far as Claim prevention, with a further reduc- 
h quantity | tion constantly before us as our goal, is 


tvided wiil 
enit. 

uletins on 
Pcific sub- 
Gs requiring 
Pial treat- 
1€t will be issued for distribution to 
mloyees so that they can read’and study 
a more intensively. One new feature 


The principles of good serv- 
ice presented at Right Way 
meetings should be put into 
actual practice in the han- 

dling of our business 


operating Vice-President’s territory. ‘The 
same general rules governing the award of 
honors in claim prevention‘ work will be 


inseparable from good service. Every 
claim prevented by careful handling and 
the elimination of delay enables us to 
make our service what the. public always 
expects when it ships “by express.” Our 
Right Way meetings never lack for timely 
and important topics which indicate to 
employees how they can help the Com- 
pany achieve the ideals of service, which 
are the very foundation of our important 


Page Two 


branch of transportation. That has been 
one of the many achievements of our 
Right Way Plan. 

Another outstanding topic is tha pro- 
posed storage the rules and charges on 
on-hand matter, described fully on the 
opposite page. 
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Two other important commodities 
handled at this season to be considered at 
spring meetings include nursery stock and 
baby chicks. Now is the time when own- 
ers of private estates and suburban homes 
plan for improving or adding to their 
shrubbery. 


ke 
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In consequence, nurseries and gree 
houses all over the country are shippi 
young trees and shrubs, which eve 
employee can easily recognize. These < 
quite perishable and must be accorded t 
attention and quick and careful handli 
most of Nature’s “products” requi 


OLD SDOBBIN AND His ““BLINDERS” 


UCH attention has been paid of 
M late in magazines issued by vari- 

ous humane societies to the ques- 
tion of removing “blinders” from express 
horses. ‘The discussion came about fol- 
lowing an experiment made at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., last year, when some of our teams in 
that city were sent out with 
open bridles. 

City Manager J. W. John- 
son took the matter up with 
his assistants in the vehicle 
branch of the service there, 
including H. E. Richart, 
superintendent of vehicle 
service, J. P. Bradley, super- 
intendent of terminals, and 
Robert L. Tice, chief in- 
spector of the vehicle service 
and the actions of the ani- 
mals on the streets were 
closely watched by these 
“Four Horsemen of Pitts- 
burgh.” It is significant 
that on October 1, last, sev- 
enty-three of the seventy- 
seven horses in daily use 
wore open bridles, while a 
year before all the animals 
had blinders. 

City Manager Johnson 
believes in the idea, for he 
considers the horse a highly 
intelligent animal, which 
will respond, as will a human 
being, to kind treatment. 
In regard to this experiment, 
Mr. Johnson said recently: 
‘‘We tried it on our older 
and quieter horses and found that the 
removal of the blinders has made a won- 
derful improvement, not only in the ap- 
pearance of the team, but in the spirit 
of the animals. 
I observed that, as 
soon as the blinders 
were removed, 
apparently the 
horses became 
more interested in 
their daily tasks, 
and upon inquiry 
of the drivers we 
are informed that 
the horses work 
considerably bet- 
ter without blind- 
ers. Wie pike vie 
found no ill effect 
from this change.” 

Generally speak- 
ing; where horses 


ROBERT L. TICE 
Chief Inspector Vehicles 


are now or may be safely driven without 
blinders, the Company does not require 
their use, although no radical change 
from past practices is contemplated. Some 
of our equine employees are big, strong, 
fresh horses right from the plains, where 
they were first “broken in,” to the use 


Courtesy “Our Dumb Animals” 


A Pittsburgh team with open bridles 


of “blinders,” and this necessitates the 
continuance of blinders until the animals 
become used to street traffic and city 
noises. If growers and trainers of horses 


OUR “FOUR HORSEMEN” OF PITTSBURGH 


J. W. JOHNSON 
City Manager 


H. E. RICHART 
Supt. Vehicle Service 


had broken them in without blinde 
open bridles could more safely be used, 

Dr. R. H. Kingston, manager of c 
New York City Stable. Departme: 
whose headquarters are in Jersey Ci 
across the river, is an old horseman, ar 
of course, a lover of the animals. He } 
a large hand in obtaini 
such new stock as the Co 
pany finds it desirable 
purchase for necessary | 
placements. 

In this era of the mot 
truck, fewer new anim) 
are being acquired, b 
those that come to us ¢ 
mostly green, spirited a 
mals, unused to city wa’ 
For them blinders are ab; 
lutely essential, particulai 
in large cities like Ni 
York, where the roar 
street traffic is sometin 
enough to confuse pedi 
trians. 

In fact, the Compa 
takes no chances with th 
or any other horses of 
excitable nature, which m 
become frightened and cat 
a disastrous runaway. It 
hard to stop a runaw 
horse and some horses ev 
feel uneasy when articles 
shipments project beyo 
their backs or they are. 
quired to pull high wage 
behind them when they ¢ 
not accustomed to it. 

Personally, Dr. Kingston is of t 

opinion that blinders are humane, 4 
that it is a great advantage in many Ca‘ 
to have a horse able to see only straig 
ahead of him. 

In fact, the Co 
pany is constan’ 
trying to prom¢ 
the welfare a’ 
working conditic 
of its faitht 
equine employe 
It does not toler 
ill treatment — 
overworking 
horses, and t 
fine appearance 
the streets oft 
excites favoral 
comment from i 
public. Eve 
driver cam | 
proud of his tea 


J. P. BRADLEY 
Supt. of Terminals 
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StorAGE CHarces ProposeD fr On.HANp 


F recent years our on-hand problem 
has grown more complex and diffi- 
cult. There has been an increase 
n the number of shipments tendered for 
lelivery, but refused by consignee. Un- 


Trunks and other baggage carried on hand in a 
popular resort city—Los Angeles 


ler a long established practice of the 
yusiness, they have been stored on the 
wremises of the Company until the con- 
ignees saw fit to accept them or the ship- 
ers or consignors order their return. 

_ For this service, the express companies 
‘ave never assessed any storage charges, 
Ithough in such cases of disagreement 
nd controversy between shippers and 
onsignees the carrier is in no wise at fault, 
or has it any other alternative except to 
old such shipments pending adjustment 
{differences between the parties involved. 
_ Although in other branches of railroad 
ervice, particularly freight and baggage, 
he practice of assessing storage charges 
n unclaimed shipments is one of long 
tanding, it has never been followed in the 
xpress business. But the labor and ex- 
ense involved in caring for the growing 
umber of undelivered express shipments 
ave become a burden upon the express 
ervice as a whole. This, in the opinion 
f the Company, should be assumed by 
he owners of the goods stored and not by 
xpress patrons generally. 

_In view of the fact that the shipping 
ublic has recognized the fairness of such 
harges on similar undeliverable business 
ioving in other branches of railway serv- 
xe, the Company proposes definite stor- 
ge rules and charges applicable to all 
ibound express shipments held for de- 
very, in the belief that this may lessen 
ae burden by reducing their number. 
a a means to this end, Classification 
ocket No. 7 has been issued jointly by 
ur own and the Southeastern Express 
ompany, under date of February 19th, 
‘which the proposed charges are briefly 


set forth for the benefit of shippers and 
receivers and others who may be inter- 
ested. Parties desiring to enter objec- 
tions, may do so by communicating with 


On hand is a problem of every express office, large 
or small—here is that ai Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WITH THE END NOT OUT 


I’ takes a little thinking to pack 
one right, 

It takes a lot of nailing to make the 
ends tight; 

But it is worth it, boys, to see the 
smile 

When you hand him a package with 
the end not out. 


It takes a lot of wrapping to keep 
the contents bright, 
It takes a little writing to route it 
right, 
But it is worth it, boys, when it gets 
there on the dot, 
To hand it to your patron with the 


end not out. 


It takes a lot of hustling to beat 

those truck trips, 

And this we’ve got to do with the 
fellow that ships, 

But we can never do it and that be- 
yond doubt— 

Unless we can deliver with the end 
not out. 


It takes a lot of hustling with 
those trucks to compete, 
And we can never do it if we keep 
our seat, 
But the biz is ours and that beyond 
a doubt— 
If we can deliver with the end not 
out. 
W. H. Tennison, 
Clerk, Strawn, Texas 


the trafic manager of either company, 
not later than March 10th, when the 
Rules and Charges will be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to be- 
come effective on or about May Ist. 


Orderliness is the first rule of every on hand depart- 
ment—Cincinnati shows how 


Examining the docket, copies of which 
are now being distributed, we find that the 
rules and charges proposed will be as- 
sessed on express shipments destined to 
points in the United States at which free 
delivery is maintained on the following 
basis: 

For the first day after the expiration of 
“free time,” 10 cents for shipments weigh- 
ing 100 pounds or less; 

For each of the next 8 days, 5 cents; 
Total storage charge for the first 9 days, 
50 cents. 

When total charge reaches 50 cents, no 
further charge till expiration of one month 
from date charge began. Thereafter, 50 cents 
per month, any fraction of a month being 
computed as one month. 

On shipments over 100 pounds, charge in 
the same proportion as rate per 100 pounds; 
any fractional part of 100 pounds to be 
computed as 100 pounds. 

Thus a shipment over 100 pounds but 
not over 200 pounds will be charged twice 
rate for shipments weighing 100 pounds or 
less. 

It is proposed that in computing charges 
three days “free time” be allowed from 
the first 7 a. m., after the day on which 
the notice of arrival of a shipment is sent 
or given to the consignee. Sundays and 
legal holidays—state, national and mu- 
nicipal—will be excluded, but half holi- 
days will be included. Any fractional 
part of twenty-four hours will be con- 
sidered as one day. 

It is required, however, that notice shall 
be promptly sent or given to the consignee 
by the express agent, in writing or as 
otherwise agreed to by the latter and the 
representative of the Company, Every 
written notice must bear the same address 
as that shownonthe shipment and an exact 
copy must be retained by the Company. 
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There are certain exceptions stated in 
the docket wherein these rules and charges 
are not to be applied. ‘These exceptions 
are: 

Shipments, of which the Company’s agent 


has failed to send or give notice of arrival to 
consignee. 

Shipments bearing address within the 
established Free Delivery Limits at point 
of destination as published in I. C. C. No. 
A-4, Supplements thereto and subsequent 
issues thereof, which have not been tendered 
for delivery at such address unless the fail- 
ure to make such tender is due to request of 
shipper or consignee. 

Shipments bearing address beyond the 
established free delivery limits. 

Shipments bearing no street address but 
consigned to persons or firms whose residence 
or place of business is beyond the established 
free delivery limits. 

Carload shipments subject to detention 
charges in Rule 16(f) of Express Classifica- 
tion No. 29. 


The institution of storage charges on 
on-hand matter, as proposed, will, it is 
believed, help to correct a situation which 
has always been the source of much labor 
and expense on the part of the Company 
in providing the proper facilities for stor- 
ing undelivered business and keeping a 
highly efficient system, under which each 
shipment can be quickly located and im- 
mediately delivered when called for. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how the 
increase in on-hand hampers the service 
is given in our experiences in Florida dur- 
ing the transportation congestion that 
prevailed in that state due to the enor- 
mous realty boom, for a period of more 
than six months during which embargoes 
of various stringencies had to be invoked 
by the Company. 

Fortunately the situation in Florida has 
greatly improved until now the restric- 
tions have been raised to 1,000 pounds per 
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piece, although at one time they had to be 
reduced to 100 pounds. Consignees at 
destination points in Florida were unable 
to accept business tended for delivery 
because many had nat been able to find a 
place to live due to the enormous increase 
in population. As a result the Company 
had to secure additional storage space 


One of the difficulties 
about the returned goods 
problem is that they 
often arrive in bad con- 
dition 


aM 


which was immediately filled up with on 
hand matter. This brought no additional 
revenue beyond the legitimate transporta- 
tion service and produced a very difficult 
situation. 

In every large city our on-hand depart- 
ments are skillfully managed and despite 
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the constant efforts made to keep the out 
bound business ahead of what comes ij 
daily there has been an increase in recen 
months. 

One feature of the on-hand problen 
which requires constant alertness is tha 
of returned goods. A number of shipper 
allow customers the privilege of selectioy 
and the return of part of the shipmen 
which they do not want. If the origina 
shipping house accepts the return, all wel 
and good. But often there is no suc] 
arrangement and when returned goods ar 
not accepted by the original shipper, th 
Company has to place them on-hand an 
send the usual notices to both partie 
concerned. er 

Such controversies may not be adjuste: 
for months and in the interim the Com 
pany has to take good care of such busi 
ness and be able to deliver it when calle 
for, obtaining no more than its regula 
charges for the service. 

Some shipments of this kind are heay; 
and bulky and require considerable spac 
for storage. Many trunks addressed t 
the large cities in care of the Compam 
with merely a “will call” notation o1 
them. These trunks have to be stored an 
cared for until the owner sees fit to clain 
them, which he or she may not do for ; 
long period after they arrive at destina 
tion. 

It seems only just that where storage 1 
furnished in addition to transportatio! 
that the carrier should be properly com 
pensated for the extra service rendered 
That the public considers this fair is indi 
cated as the new docket points out in thi 
fact that storage has always been charge: 
against unclaimed shipments handled i) 
other branches of railway transportatio! 
and the public has willingly paid it. 


COMES NOW THE MONTH OF MARCH 


Dere Fellas: 

Tis now th windy month of 
March. Unlike the windy 
humans that we no, this mo. 
has sumthing behind its gusto. 
Th bitter cold of winter is 
blown away as it enters lik a 
lion & th Ist signs of Spring 
appear as it gambols out lik a 
lamb. Which goes to show 
that tis a sick wind that blows 
nobodys whiskers. 

Does it just mean 1/12 yr. 


- 


| 


2 you or due you feel lik bustin 
loose & doin sumthing yore- 
self? i think that we shood 
enter into it & follow suit. 


In other words March—March 
on. i think that this mo. shood b a good example for awl 
of us. It shows that if we hav push enuf we can drive away 
th cold uncomfortable past & enter into a bright, sunny 
future. After awl th seasons are a good deel lik life. We 


March Gambols Out Like a Lamb 


hav hr. spurts of sunshine & hr. slumps or rainy days. Ifa 
man is ever goin 2 show eny pep, he shurly wil at this time 
of th yr. Awl th world turns over a new leaf soda speek so 


why shood knot we? 

In followin suit on March 
lets take in th cards that it 
holds. Ist: Pep, plenty of it 
every day. 2nd: Strength, yet 
3rd: Tenderness. 4th: Prom- 
ise of a bright future. Draw 2 
these & you wil catch success 
& hav a full house every deal. 

March is th 3rd mo. of the 
yr. & there 4 shood b th charm 
mo. It is named after Mars, th 
God of War & it shure is a true 
fighter. As we, 100 proof or 
VY of 1% or what have you. 
Americans lik 2 be cawled 


fighters i think that this mo. awt 2 call us 2 arms & giv us 
renude vigor in hr. struggle up the ladder. 

You cant depend on much of enything or enybody eny- 
more. You cant even tell what a 14 pint is goin 2 due. But 
March still remains dependable. Follow suit. March on. 


X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper. 


1 
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CHANGING the EATING HaBITS of e4 “NATION 


HE express business 
: in its magnitude is 
something that is 


not generally understood 
by the average citizen. It is still visual- 
ized by many as a few little red wagons 
running around the streets. I often won- 
der whether the merchant or individual 
who receives an express parcel delivered to 
him on time and in good condition ever 
stops to think of the enormous amount of 
infinite detail that must be carried out and 
functioned successfully before that can be 
accomplished. 

In my early days, I remember when up 
here along Independence and Ponchatula 
and Hammond, just at the back door of 
New Orleans, the output of strawberries 
by express was one and a half carloads a 
day and they thought it was enormous. 
We came in there and we found that the 
soil was suitable for the growing of straw- 
berries. We had the soil analyzed, we pre- 
sented tens of thousands of strawberry 
plants to people up in 
that section who were 
too poor to buy them 
themselves. Today there 
are hundreds and thou- 
sands of carloads of 
strawberries hauled out 
of the Louisiana and 
Mississippi territory ev- 
ery season and distrib- 
uted by express to prac- 
tically every section of 
the country where the 
crop is later than it is 
here. 

That is what has been 
developed and it has 
been made possible 
through the express re- 
frigerator car, with its 
home ice box arrangement and the perfec- 
tion of the manufacture of artificial ice. 
The express company has been instru- 
mental in changing the eating habits of 
the people of this country. 

Now through this expedited means of 
transportation, through the possibility of 
taking the fruits and vegetables of South- 
em California and of your Rio Grande 
Valley and of your North Coast country 
and your Yakima district and your Ore- 
gon and Washington crops and your 
Northern California cherries and the fruit 
products and vegetables of Florida, that 
which once was a luxury to the people of 
this country has become a necessity, and 
so valuable has that become in the general 
food of the people of this country that the 
disease of scurvy has been wiped off the 
slate through this better balanced diet. 

Take the green stuff we are able to get 
allwinter. It isn’t so many years ago that 
all we could get in the East in the winter 
me would be some spinach. 

', ‘NOw we get spinach from Texas and 
from Louisiana and these different sec- 
tons, enough to feed the great consuming 


IMPROVING UPON THE THERMOMETER 


This is how Agent D. A. McCarthy at Erie Terminal, Jersey City, calls attention to 
the importance of protecting perishable matter and live stock against freezing in cold 


TAKEN FROM AN ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT R. E. M. COWIE BE- 
FORE THE WESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS ASSOCIATION AT THEIR 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN NEW ORLEANS, ON JANUARY 13 


centers of the entire central and eastern 
parts of our country. That is what the 
express has done, coupled with the expe- 
dited refrigerator train service of the rail- 
roads, which is wonderful in itself. 

While we are talking about transporta- 
tion, I wish to make this statement with- 
out the slightest fear of successful contra- 
diction: You people of this country are 
today enjoying absolutely the best, the 
most efficient transportation service in 


weather and against heat in summer 


the world or that you ever knew, that was 
ever given to any nation, and at rates that 
are lower than the rates charged by almost 
every other nation under the sun. I have, 
however, never been concerned about 
rates. What you people require and de- 
mand and must have, is service, and I 
have always found in talking to an intel- 
ligent body of American business men 
that if you need higher rates and you can 
prove it to them, they are perfectly will- 
ing to pay it if you render them the service 
that they pay for. 

The express company stands for co- 
operation with all the shippers. There is 
no antagonism between us. ‘There ought 
not to be any antagonism between us. 
You can’t get along without us and we 
wouldn’t exist if you didn’t exist. Our 
interests are hand in glove. We are tied 
together and you can’t separate us. As 
we prosper, you prosper, and if you have 


COMPLETE ADDRESS AVAILABLE 
Copies of President Cowie’s complete ad- 
dress, which has been issued in pamphlet 
form, may be obtained from The Express 
Messenger, 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


a poor year in business, it 
is reflected in the trans- 
portation earnings. 

In transacting an enor- 
mous business, such as is done by express 
all over the United States, in every section 
of this country, with all kinds of people 
and all kinds of commodities, differences 
are bound to arise. If a grower of fruit 
or vegetables has got the spirit that spells 
success in his own industry, he is going to 
stick up for his rights when he is con- 
vinced he is right just as long as he pos- 
sibly can. The transportation company, 
on the other hand, is just as likely to 
stand firmly upon what it considers to be 
its rights. 

But why go further than that? Have 
we not all of us reached the stage now 
where we ought to be able to sit down 
across the table and in an 
amicable, friendly, sens- 
ible, businesslike way ad- 
just these little differences 
without giving all our 
money to the lawyers or 
without creating antago- 
nism and so-called friend- 
ly suits? 

There is no friendly 
Siitsmeebneren can tabe.a 
friendly suit. The only 
adjustment that’s friend- 
ly is when you sit down 
and give and take and 
reach a fair basis of ad- 
justment as business peo- 
ple ought todo. It ought 
not to be necessary to 
carry this, that and the 
other little grievance 
against a transportation 
company to a State Com- 
mission or to an I[nter- 
state Commerce Commission, or to any 
other body. They don’t begin to know 
about it what you and I know about it, 
and I am willing to go 50-50 with any man. 

The American Railway Express Com- 
pany makes this announcement officially: 
It will at all times and under all circum- 
stances pay one hundred per cent of all 
the damage that is properly chargeable 
to it. On the other hand, we think that 
the growers should be just as fair and 
reasonable in the handling of claims and 
even complaints to take into considera- 
tion the exact facts as they exist from their 
standpoint. If there is a reasonable meas- 
ure of doubt, they will find that the ex- 
press company (and if any local official 
doesn’t act that way I will, if it’s brought 
to my attention), will meet them half 
way and dispose of these things with satis- 
faction to both sides, with a sense of duty 
well performed and an obligation dis- 
charged with credit. 

As I said at the beginning, the express 
company neither has cloven feet nor does 
it wear horns. We are just common, 
everyday business people trying to do the 


a 
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very best we can for all of our customers 
at all times. We have 125,000 people act- 
ing as one man, upon tiptoes at all times, 
to render to you men here, in connection 
with the most delicate, troublesome busi- 
ness that there is to be handled in the 
world (that is, your fresh fruits and your 
vegetables), to give to you the very best 
possible service that you can expect from 
a set of human beings. 

If we fail we will stand the conse- 
quences; if, on the other hand, there are 
some things that are attributable to the 


LIVE FISH FROM [OWA’S GREAT LAK 


NE of the remarkable 
O feats of express service 

is the handling of live 
fish in their own element. Not 
only is there considerable traf- 
fic in gold fish, and other small 
fish in cans, but we move 
many carloads of live fish. 
These are transported to sev- 
eral large cities in response toa 
market demand on the part of 
the Jewish population, who, 
according to their religious 
customs, eat fish or fowl only 
after it has .been freshly 
killed. 

Route Agent L. A. Young, 
at Spencer, Iowa, reports that 
Iowa makes a substantial contribution to 
the live fish shipped into the markets of 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York—a 
distance of some 2,000 miles. 

This achievement in transportation is 
accomplished through the use of a special 
type of express car equipped with large 
tanks of water, which are aerated during 
the journey by pumps operated by motor. 
By pumping air into the water, the fish 
are kept alive until they reach destina- 
tion. A man accompanies the car enroute. 

Iowa, we learn from Mr. Young, has 
its own ‘Great Lakes” and live fish are 
an important commodity for our service. 
In fact, from October, 1924, to December 
of last year, we handled fourteen carloads 
of live fish weighing 282,000 pounds, 
which with shipments in local carload lots, 
made a total of 670,175 pounds during 


Express cars of this type are equipped inside with tanks for carrying live fish 
in water—a loading scene at Lake Park, Iowa 


An airplane view of Okoboji, 
one of Iowa’s seven beautiful 
“Great Lakes’’ 
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growers, I am going to ask you men to be 
just as fair, just as honest and conscien- 
tious in dealing with the express company 
as I affirm the express company will be 
toward you. 

Ninety per cent of the business handled 
by Express is commercial business or food- 
stuffs. As I said before, foodstuffs are the 
most difficult to move and preserve—far 
more difficult even than the handling of 
valuable livestock and we handle thou- 
sands of carloads of the most valuable 
horses that are in existence in the country. 


that period. 
Shipments in 
local carload 
lots are placed 
in boxes, con- 
taining 160 
pounds with 
a b.omrt, 530 
pounds of ice 
and are for- 
warded in lots 
from 50 to 120 
boxes per ship- 
ment. Carp and buffalo are the only fish 
that can be shipped under the state game 
laws, the seining being done under the 
supervision of the State Game Warden. 
The season runs from October Ist to 
March 15th. 

Shipments are made from Lake Park 
Montgomery, Spirit Lake, Superior, Em- 
mettsburg, Ruthven and Arnold’s Park, 
fowa, located on Silver Lake, Spirit Lake, 
Swan Lake, Lakes 
Okoboji, Medium 
Lake and Lost Is- 
land Lake. 

The seining of 
the fish is an inter- 
esting operation, 
being done by nets 
a mile in length, 
which are drawn in 
by a motor-oper- 
ated windlass on a 


barge. Sometimes 
as much as 30,000 


ie 


A crib at Arnold’s Park to keep the fish until 
shipment 


| 
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Foodstuffs are more difficult to hand 
than that, and when the express compar 
or the railroad, through some operatiy 
failure, breaks down here and there on 
in a while, don’t be too impatient wi 
us. Consider this tremendous prob 
that we are grappling with at all tir 
and give us your co-operation and 
consideration and sympathy and you 
find that everything between the tran 
portation people and the growers of frui 
and vegetables will be just as pleasant ; 
a May morning. x 


pounds are obtained in one sei 
ing. In winter, the seining 
done under ice, gill nets beir 
used. Three holes are cut in tl 
ice, each end of the net beir 
staked down, and the net draw 
on a rope from one hole to tl 
other. 

The winter fishing is done ¢ 
West Okoboji only, but the shi 
ments are made from Arnold 

Park. Agei 
cae 6 LL. A 
located ther 
is known t 
hundreds 
summer vac 
tionists and 
addition tot! 
fish traffic } 


receives mar 


baggage ship- 
ments duringthe 
summer months. 
West Lake Oko- 
boji is said to be 
the third largest 
deep-water lake 
in the world. 
Awaiting ship- 
ment, the fish 
are held in cribs : 
left in the water until needed and ju 
before shipping the cribs are drawn W 
the fish put into boxes and then trucke 
to the express cars. H. C. Tenanuee 
Lakes Okoboji and H. Erlich and Son, ¢ 
Silver Lake, Spirit Lake, Swan Lake an 
Medium Lake, are the largest shippers! 
the region. When the live fish cars arm 
in the city, the dealers take them awa 
in motor trucks equipped with tanks. / 
the stores, they have big open tanks whe: 
the fish are kept alive until selected by tl 
purchaser and killed right in his presence 


Agent A. L. Groom 


t 


: 
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A beautiful gladioli field at Goshen, Indiana 


STAGING A CARLOAD OF GLADIOLI 


is surprising at how many smaller 
towns and cities there are large 
greenhouses, nursery farms and enter- 
rises which specialize in a certain kind of 
opular flower, shipping not only the cut 
ower, but also bulbs in quantity. 

A case in point is the gladioli industry, 

r gladiolus, if you speak of a single plant; 
rhich is not an early but a late flower, 
looming in midsummer. Goshen and 
ingola, both in Indiana, we are informed 
y their agents, are particularly proud of 
heir gladioli business, and urge fellow ex- 
ressmen in other sections to be consider- 
te of the extreme tenderness of the 
roduct. 
In giving special attention to the sub- 
2ct, we are complying with the suggestion 
f Agent T. J. Might at Goshen, who says 
hat near his city is located one of the 
argest, if not the largest, of all gladioli 
arms in the country, referring to that of 
he Kunderd Brothers. Their bulb ship- 
rents increase our local business sub- 
tantially, numerous points through the 
Jnited States and Canada and abroad 
eing noted in the “‘marks.”’ 

Of special interest are two carloads of 
ladioli bloom, moving last summer under 
he watchful eye of Route Agent E. A. 
lecker of South Bend, from Goshen to the 
imerican Gladiolus Society show 
t Rochester, N. Y., in August 
nd Midwestern Gladiolus Show 
t Des Moines in September. 

In an article prepared for a 
orists’ magazine, Anthony B. 
.underd tells how he “staged a 
atload” for each event, plan- 
ing to make the biggest showing 
f gladioli ever put up by one 
Tower, 

Early in the Spring, he char- 
ered two express refrigerator 
ars within a period of two weeks, 
0 that the essential medium of 
Tansportation would be ready. 


For weeks the flowers were watched, in 
fear and trembling as to whether they 
would be up to the necessary standard. 
In the afternoon, three days before the 
show in Rochester, the car was to be 


Flowers are also shipped in boxes and 
in Refrigerator Cars 


Messengers from the leading florists await arrival of cut flowers 
and race back to put them on display 


ready on a siding at Goshen and the em- 
ployees of the farm had to be on duty at 
4 a.m. the next morning. 

An express refrigerator car is a pretty 
big affair, when it has to be filled with 
flowers and the task involved can well be 
appreciated, when 40 men were employed 
in cutting and sorting thousands of choice 
specimens from a planting of forty-seven 
acres, among which were thousands of 
different varieties. 

The job had hardly been finished at sun 
down, yet all of the floral men had to be 
back on the job at 4a. m. in the morning, 
so that the packing and loading could be 
completed. Two men were stationed at 
the car to load the flowers after they had 
come in from the farm by auto trucks. 
Racks had been built in which containers 
of flowers were set and then filled with 
ice water. 

However, at 10:30 the task was com- 
pleted and Agent Might sent a messenger 
to lock and seal the car. Although Goshen 
is a town of 10,000 population, the excess 
fare trains do not stop there, so an engine 
came 10 miles from Elkhart, to take the 
car to that point where it was attached to 
New York Central No. 6. 

As this was a passenger train, Mr. Kun- 
derd and four of his associates decided to 
make the trip with the floral car, 
in which they had so much in- 
volved. Without any sleep from 
30a ary, the: day before; (the 
gladioli men got off at Rochester 
At 1230 a. mi, and ‘their: first 
thought was to find their “‘freez- 
er.’ Imagine their agitation, 
when they discovered it was not 
on the train. 

It had been taken out at Buf- 
falo, however, and arrived on an- 
other train at 2:30 a. m. In the 
meanwhile, seven helpers and 
three trucks had been engaged, 
all set for action. The train- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Friend of Ours—Do Not Fail Her! 


HAT would the Easter season mean to women folk, if 
\ x Dame Fashion was not allowed to reign supreme? 

But it would even be a more serious matter for the 
thousands of concerns who produce women’s 
apparel according to the latest dictates of 
Style. Their big contribution to our traffic 
makes this our heaviest season of the year. 

Most men are bewildered by the rapidity 
with which women’s styles change. A few 
months, even weeks, make all the difference 
in the world. The traffic is seasonable and, 
therefore, highly perishable—just a bit less 
than the food we eat. 

We must keep that fact in mind right now. Delay may be 
fatal. Keep the Easter business moving with the speed and care 
for which Express is famous. Dame Fashion is a good friend— 
Do not fail her! 


* * * 


A Point Well Taken 


AY artist’s sketch, accompanying Mr. Butler’s discussion of 
our Public Relations this year, in the January MESSENGER, 
pictured an employee in a depot office serving two patrons, 
one of them a woman. 

There was one feature of the picture 
which did not escape the keen eye of J. T. 
Welch, receiving and on hand clerk at 
Hannibal, Mo. The clerk in the scene had 
his cap on, which Mr. Welch says is not 
what has been taught and is practised in 
his city. 

“T think it is a very good practise that an 
employee waiting on patrons in an office, 


BoosT YOUR ‘TOWN, YOUR 


C — an We Not 
D — o More Work ~ R — educe Our Claims and 
U — se Express Service O — ur Over and Shorts 
L — ess Loss and Damage T — oa Minimum, by Hand- 
U —tmost Care Should Be ling 
Given Express Ship- 0 — ur Express Shipments 
idents N — ot Like They Belonged to 
ire re a ae eee O — ur Enemies, but to Our 
cee ‘H — onest Old Friend, Who 
H — eartyCo-operationShould y _ ¢ the A. R. E. Also 
Be Given by All OF upAckR: E, 
Miss MARGARET DOUGHERTY, J. P. Gruss, Agent 


Stenographer, Duluth, Minn. Croton, Ohio 
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Your Last Look | 


Take care that what you see in the mirror in the mori 
ing is pleasant to look at. You may not see it again all da) 
but others will. 


Kodak Magazine. 


especially women patrons, should remove his cap or hat,” 
gests the Hannibal receiving clerk. : 

The point is well taken. Our patrons have become ac 
tomed to receiving courteous and respectful attention in 1 
dealings with the Company. Women patrons particularly 
dom fail to note and to appreciate little instancés of good 1 
and chivalry, when they send or receive an express pack 
And they invariably appraise the employee who remembers 
they are women, as “every inch a gentleman.” 

* * * 


When the Bell Is Out of Order 


OMMENTING on the discussion in the December Mags; 
GER on ‘Solving the Misdirected Shipment,” W. L. Ce 
of Tyrone, Pa., who retired a few years ago after long servic 
Altoona, offers a few comments on the subject based on 


own experiences. 
. 45 


“It sometimes takes a long time to get a 
shipment out of the On-Hand and No- 
Mark,” says Mr. Cohill, who was a most 
active booster for the Right Way Plan, “‘and 
this causes disappointment to shipper and 
consignee both.” 

The Altoona veteran urges drivers to be more energeti 
attempting to get a response from consignees at private | 
dences, when the front door bell brings no answer. It ma} 
out of service and a knock on the door or a visit to some 0 
entrance may accomplish the delivery of the shipment and § 
another trip. 

Mr. Cohill tells of an occurrence at a home where he 
visiting. When the express driver, who had a package to del 
touched the door bell, it was out of order. Impatient at 
response, he threw the package back into the truck and 
about to drive off, when Mr. Cohill stopped him 
receipted for the package. The family had been in the kite 
unaware that the expressman had called. 


k * * 


Let’s Make It Unanimous 
NOVELTY concern in Pawtucket, R. I., had a claim 


file and was requested to do so in the regular way. T 
were considerably puzzled as to whether the proper form 
being used because, as the manager explained, “we have n¢ 
had to make one before!” 

“In all our experience,” he added, “‘covering twenty year 
more, we have never lost a shipment through the exp 
company.” If we could only see that every shipper had ' 
experience, our problems would be few and our service per! 


FS 
BUSINESS, YOUR COMPANY! 


- = Mee ee S — tart Right 
A — wake the Time is ; 
K — indness to All - eS “ _ ae 
E — nergetic P — ack Right ~ 
E — rase Oldmarks i 
C — areful Handling R — ight Way a 
H — elp Your Fellow Employee 7 (<< icrease Basie at 
A — nxious to Accommodate : E 
WS eliable Serie O — rder Shipped by A. R. E. 
L — ess Claims R — ead the Express MEss- 
E — xpert in Your Line ENGER 
S — atisfied with Your Job 


E. V. JAnick1, Depot Agent, 


Henry C. LitT.e, Depot Agent, : 
Superior, Wisc. 


Lake Charles, La. 
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MAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS “PEOPLE 


Agent Makes Himself Popular 
ARRINGTON, Ill., is thirty-five 


) miles out of Chicago on concrete 
Beiways, and, as one might sus- 
t, there is keen motor truck competi- 
|. But that hasn’t feazed Agent C. E. 
ton, who has built up a business now 
raging around 1,700 
yments a month and 
howing a nice in- 
ise in the face of 
competition. 
his, according to 
ute Agent Leon 
eman, who has jur- 
ction over the of- 
is the result of 
‘teous treatment of 
‘ons by Agent Pax- 
-and also because 
latter has not hesi- 
d to let himself and 
company be well 
wn. He “beat the 
ks to it,” says Mr. 
man. 
yme evidence of the 
ularity of Agent Paxton was given in 
cent issue of the Barrington Review, 
th published two front-page “stories” 
it him. One was to the effect that he 
been asked to take a second term as 
mander of the Barrington post, Amer- 
Legion, and another that he had been 
ted president of the local Chamber of 
imerce. 


Agent C. EF. Paxton 


* * * 


“Pat” Cummings Pleases 


is with pleasure we record one of 
any tributes paid to the indefatig- 
chief clerk of our Chicago city office— 


/ 

known sleuths of the transportation business— 
wn special agent, C. L. Applegate of Los 
$ and Fred Smithson, special agent of the 
*@, work together on a case at Gallup, N. M. 


P. H. Cummings, more intimately known 
aerotatos 

It came from the traffic manager of the 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. of that city, who 
asked Mr. Cummings to give special 
attention to a shipment of two cases of 
paper that had to go to a branch house in 
Detroit without delay. 

The shipments arrived at des- 
tination the next morning and 
both the Chicago and Detroit 
managers were appreciative. 

“T also wish to thank you per- 
sonally for your co-operation,” 
wrote the former to Chief Clerk 
Cummings, “‘as I consider you 
were directly responsible for the 
prompt handling of this ship- 
ment.” All who know Mr. Cum- 
mings’ “‘stick-to-it-iveness” on 
everything, know that he de- 
serves it. 


As a result of Mr. Paxton’s efforts, Barrington, 
Iil., is showing a nice increase each month 


Made Good His Promise 
Eke last year Agent W. B. Thomp- 


son at Bloomington, Ind., promised 
his superintendent that he would increase 
his business by 6,000 shipments in 1925. 
He and his men worked very faithfully all 
year in soliciting business, but when the 
last day of the year arrived, he found he 
was 225 shipments short of his promised 
6,000. 

Sorely perplexed but undaunted, they 
searched the town for business. By ren- 
dering a little help to the shipping depart- 
ment, Driver C. W. Carter succeeded in 
getting fifty-four shipments, mostly films, 
at the Indiana Extension University, that 
under ordinary circum- 
stances would not have been 
forwarded on that date. 

At the end of the day, 
some hours before the New 
Year was rung in, Agent 
Thompson found he had ex- 
ceeded his quota by thirty- 
four. The entire local force 
took great pride and satis- 
faction in being able to 
make good. Superintendent 
H. B. Calkins was much 
gratified and sent agent 
Thompson his congratula- 
tions for “‘putting it over”. 


New General Agent Hanbred 


T was on the first of the year that 

A.S. Friedlander, for eight years chief 
clerk in our office at Montreal, Que., 
Canada, was appointed general agent of 
the Company 
in that city, 
succeeding 
Carl Good- 
win, who had 
resigned ow- 
ing to illness. - 

Hardly had 
Nietae ried = 
lander had a 
chance to be- 
come accus- 
tomed to his 
big new job, 
when ‘a few 
of the boys in 
thevéexpress 
fraternity” 
in the Domin- 
ion decided to show him how much 
pleased they were by his promotion. So 
they got together in the Queens Hotel on 
January 23rd and held a little party in 
his honor. 

Among the “boys” referred to were 
representatives not only of our own Com- 
pany, but also of the Dominion and Cana- 
dian National Express companies. Mr. 
Friedlander heard many fine things said 
about him, about fifty expressmen being 
present. 

His promotion, as the program indi- 
cated, came to him because he “did his 
work so well,” and it naively concluded 
that he is “still going strong.” 


A. S. Friedlander 


* * * 


Another Traffic Club President 


O the list of well-known expressmen 
who have been honored by election 
to the presidency of their city traffic clubs 
should be added the name of Agent 
Charles Bagley, at Elmira, N. Y. 
Recent press reports indicate that the 
Elmira club knew no better candidate, 
when its annual elections came around, 
than Mr. Bagley, who has always taken 
an active part in civic affairs. 


A shipment of film solicited by Drier Carter which helped 
Bloomington keep its promise 
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TERRE HAUTE TELLS [TS OWN STOR’ 


mous for many things. It is “On 

the Banks of the Wabash,” being a 
home of Paul Dresser, famous composer 
of that song. It is in the very heart of 
the biggest bituminous mining district in 
the world. It takes pride in 
having the largest greenhouses 
anywhere, namely the Davis 
gardens, where twenty-nine 
acres are under glass, and now 
that baseball is again being 
featured in the newspapers, it 
is well to note that Terre 
Haute has the finest ball park 
in the state. 

From Superintendent John 
Hines, who has his headquar- 
ters in that city, as operating 
head of the Southern Illinois 
division, we have received a 
statement evidently prepared 
by: General Agente’ W.- J; 
Tucker, which tells in pictur- 
esque language the many ad- 
vantages of the city as a busi- 
ness center, in which express 
service plays its usually important role. 

The express companies, including our 
own, have done much to encourage truck 
gardening in the vicinity of Terre Haute, 
for a few years ago experiments were 
made in gardening, especially of early 
vegetables, and they proved quite suc- 
cessful. The local markets, however, 
seem to be the only ones which could take 
some of the output, but to put the new 
industry on a successful basis, other mar- 
kets had to be developed. 

So the aid of the express company was 
solicited and in its customary effective 
way, a demand was created for Terre 
Haute products in other consuming cen- 
ters, which could be readily reached by 
express service. The result was that from 


Tes HAUTE in Indiana is fa- 


renee oe 
eA ~ 


They take care of patrons at the Terre Haute 


Terre Haute is completely 
motorized and here is an 
interesting line up infront 
of our depot office at the 
Penn. Union Station 


a few isolated gardens the industry grew 
into acres and finally spread over the sur- 
rounding territories and even today it is 
assuming immense proportions, acres upon 
acres being added each year. 

Thus has been built up a big traffic in 


city office 


radishes, young onions, peas 
and beans in carload lots to 
Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit and other markets, fol- 
lowed by sweet corn, toma- 
toes and canteloupe. From 
Terre Haute, during the 
last season there were moved approxi- 
mately five cars of radishes and onions, 
twenty cars of peas, forty-five cars of 
sweet corn, twenty cars of tomatoes and 
fifty cars of canteloupe, with not a car or 
shipment delayed and nothing but com- 
mendation for the service given. 

We note from the statement that Terre 
Haute is well situated, so far as 
railfacilities are concerned. Thus, 


it has the New York Central, 


ic hein. 
oe 
7 


Gen. Agt. Tucker 


Big Four and Pennsylvania Rai 
east and west, and the Chicago anc 
ern Illinois direct between Chicago 
the southern cities. On all these ex 
railroads, the Company operates. 

The writer briefly states that | 
fully motorized, mainta 
own garage, have an une 
organization and render a. 
“unsurpassed at any | 
That is a large claim, as 
statement that “there ar 
pretty women and girls 
square foot than at any 
place on the globe.” W 
that no other city conside 
a challenge. 

‘‘As a man thinketh, so 
If Terre Haute thinks tha 


it must be that way. 
* * * 


Canaries to Alask 


By Gen. Agt. G. D. Hari 
Toledo, Ohio 


ape requires some endure 
travel four thousand 
with no special attentior 
anybody and arrive in 
condition. It takes si 
even on the part of huma 
this story concerns song 
The canaries in questio 
neyed from Toledo, Ol 
November, via the American R 
Express, to the Anchorage Drug 
pany, the Rexall Store of Anel 
Alaska. They apparently enjoyed 
minute of their trip for they reache 
destination in excellent health. 
Ordinarily, shipments of birds 
a caretaker the whole way, with 
attention as to food and cage ck 
But the fact is these were no Of 
birds—they were Tyrolean Warbler 
the establishment of Joseph Schla 
goldfish and bird dealer in Toledo. 
Tyrolean Warblers are imported 
by Mr. Schlagheck from the mount 
regions of Germany, Switzerland an 
tria. They are not only beautiful 
eye, but their voices have been tral 
the musical natives so that their so 
continual outpouring of golden 1 
The Company has played a gre 
in the distribution of Tyrolean W 
and in the upbuilding of the uniqu 
ness of Mr. Schlagheck, who ship’ 
and goldfish all over the United 
Canada, and, as in this case, © 
Alaska.” 
* > 


She Came On Down 


GENT J. B. Hutchinson, of NV 
N. Y., tells a story of how_ 
application of the term “C. O. L 
tained results. 5 
A while ago a young man, an 1s 
inspector for a Buffalo concern, V 
signed to investigate a certain mé 


a 


4 
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not be located. Finally the inspect- 
mt to the man’s former boarding 
, but the landlady refused to talk 


iim. 
O. D.,” said the inspector. 

1 yes!” the woman replied, going 
er rooms for her purse and coming 
stairs. 

here is the package?”’ she asked. 
vere isn’t any,” replied the inspector. 
t wanted you to Come On Down!” 


* * * 


neyard Haven Ships a Pony 
ENT J. S. M. Johnson, at Vineyard 


daven, Mass.—just across the bay 
Wood’s Hole, featured recently in 
ESSENGER—has reason to be proud 
» letter received recently from a 
n consignee in San Francisco as to 
uick and safe arrival of her. pony. 
3 left the island of Vineyard Haven 
r service on a Thursday in October 
rrived at destination early in the 
ng six days later. Even the pony 
ratified with this performance for 
ival it ran out of the crate and, after 
‘over four times, went to grazing. 


WEDDING 


: 

UR own Mr. Benedict of Cleveland 
has become a benedict in the real 
sense. Few expressmen of the many 
1ave passed through the thrilling 
ence of being married have faced 
a huge throng at their wedding 
es” as did the said Mr. Benedict on 
ary 6th last. , 
marriage to Miss Katherine Kraus- 
vas made a public wedding at the 
the first week of Cleveland’s annual 
Show and Household Appliance Ex- 
m, and there was considerable com- 
m for the honor. At least 12,000 
tors were present when Miss Kraus- 
vecame Mrs. Kenneth J. Benedict, 
temony being performed by Mayor 
). Marshall on the big stage of the 
: Auditorium. Mr. Benedict is, 
itally, employed as a clerk in our 
Depot office in Cleveland. 

‘Ing agreed to “let everybody in” at 
sgest event of his life, Mr. Benedict 
t falter as a more timid bridegroom 
| under the circumstances. Accord- 
the newspapers, the strains of the 
grin wedding march were drowned 
* tremendous applause and cheers 
ame from the audience as the two 
Ipals” strode across the stage. It 
that the mayor exercised a well 


: “ . 3 
__ Prerogative” of those who off- 


t marriage rites. 
| a large question whether the aver- 
uple does much figuring as to what 
“ill receive as wedding gifts. But 


id Mrs. Benedict did not have to 


OL gee ae oat oe eee ee 
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WE HANDLE A MEMORIAL TABLET 


This handsome bronze memorial tablet, made by the Tyler Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for the United 

Spanish War Veterans, was shipped by our service from that city to Havana, Cuba, where it was placed at 

the Memorial Building dedication last month. According to Walter Rushforth, traffic manager of the 

Tyler Company, both he and Adjutant General Ralph H. Carroll were “extremely well pleased with the 
service performed by your company”’ 


PARTY of 12,000 PEOPLE 


worry about that, for it was understood 
that they would not be forgotten, not only 
by their own friends but by the outside 
public. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Benedict 


According to the News, few couples 
have ever received gifts in quantity as 
did these young people. The manage- 
ment of the Food Show gave them $100 in 


gold and $500 worth of all things imagine- 
able came from the exhibitors and in- 
cluded two wedding cakes and a bull dog. 

Evidently the couple have had a good 
start in embarking on the sea of matri- 
mony. 


Making Glue Last Longer 


Tee average bill clerk knows how 
quickly glue gets thick and _ hard. 
The gum brushes become difficult to 
manipulate and this does not simplify 
the operation of attaching waybills to 
shipments. 

Speaking on the subject of economy in 
the use of supplies, General Purchasing 
Agent W. W. Fulmer at New York, calls 
attention to an interesting suggestion 
made by Chief Clerk A. J. Cashell at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., regarding the protection of 
glue. Mr. Cashell finds that much glue 
can be saved and the service period of our 
gum brushes lengthened if they are 
soaked in cylinder oil and the inside of 
the gum cups wiped with the same 
material. 

A test of this suggestion was made at 
New York recently, according to Mr. 
Fulmer, and the reports were unanimous 
that it is a good practice, although one or 
two terminals have for years been allow- 
ing the brushes to stand in water over 
night, thus keeping them soft. 
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IN THE/LOWw oFUTRAFFIC 


Handling Kiwanis Displays 
vsti displays of the Kiwanis Inter- 


national traveled from Chicago by 

our service to various points in the 
United States and Canada during the last 
three months of last year. 

How well they were handled is indi- 
cated in this letter received by General 
Agent E. L. Hamilton in that city from 
Lawrence H. Dierks, of the Department 
of Publicity of the organization: 

“TI wish to express my appreciation for 
the excellent service that was given by 
the American Railway Express Company 
to my department in caring for the rout- 
ing of the eight International displays, 
which were sent throughout the United 
States and Canada during the past three 
months. 

“Every shipment was handled per- 
fectly and we have found no trouble 
whatsoever, as all shipments arrived at 
their destinations in plenty of time for 
the convention purpose. . 

“The co-operation of your Company 
has added very much in contributing to 
the success of ‘the twenty-nine district 
conventions of Kiwanis International on 
the North American continent.” 

* * * 


One for the Messengers 
HER is a feather in the cap of our 


messengers in the south. It comes 
from W. J. Wilson, manager of the South- 
ern Butter Co., at Birmingham, Ala., in a 
letter to Superintendent S. F. Knowles in 
that city, which was, in part, as follows: 

“The messengers of the 
American Railway Ex- 
press Co. must be very 
competent, for during the _ 
time we have been here 
we have only asked to 
have one or two cream 
cans traced, and as a re- 
sult of the tracer, the cans 
were located and de- 
livered. 

“We have not been ob- 
liged to re- 
place nor to 
file a claim 
for a single 
cream can, 
and your 
company 
has handled 
several hun- 
dred for us. 
‘Lhiseyis aa 
wonderful 
record—100 
percent per- 
fect on the 
return of empty cream cans and only 
one spilled in transit.” 

“Prompt return of empties,’ 


> is one of 


our favorite Right Way topics and it is 
encouraging to note we are doing so well 
in this detail of our business. 

* * * 


700 Crated Cattle in 9 Months 


shoe get crated cattle aboard a fast train, 
with little time to do it in, is no small 
task. Yet Agent Mickle and his force at 
Chariton, Iowa, do it every week for at 
least nine months of the year, according 


General Agent W. F. Powars inspects a big shipment during San Jose’s 


“Prune Week’ 


to Route Agent R. G. Grainger at Albia. 

Last year more than 700 crates of these 
cattle moved out of Chariton in a season 
of nine months. From ten to fifteen 
crates of cattle are forwarded once or 
twice each week, and on one day there 
were forty-eight of them, going to differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


But Agent Mickle and his aides have 


They certainly know how to 
handle live stock quickly at 
Chariton, Iowa 


the loading operations down 
to a system, and the train is 
delayed very seldom. Nota 
claim has developed on 
all of those forwarded in 
1925—some record! Inci- 
dentally, Chariton is one of 
the points in the Southern 
Nebraska-lowa division of 
which Superintendent C. F. Belcher at 
Lincoln is particularly proud. He has 
a right to be. 


“GOOD BUSINESS AT PHILIPPI, 


San Jose’s Specialty —" Prune 
Gas Clara Valley in Califor 
mous for its prunes. Asa n 
aiding the growers and adverti 
commodity, the Chamber of Com 
San Jose, the principal shippin 
holds a “‘Prune Week” in Novem 
One of the most active booste} 


it was 1 
over’ } 
energeti 
on the 
Mr. Po 
there a 
400 di 
concern: 
handling the fruit. Moreover, ev: 
ness house, regardless of their 
to be enlisted which they willin 
They agreed to sell the stand 
pound boxes at a uniform price 
five cents. 

Approximately 10,000 boxes v 
warded by our service from San J 
ing ““Prune Week,” and as they < 
minimum charge of forty-eight ce! 
the campaign also meant a great 
the Company. 

* * * 
Speed in Filling an Ora 
ARS example of 
filling an order develops fron 
plimentary letter, addressed tc 
E. E. Sanford, at Huntingdon, P 
the Huntingdon Bank Book Co. 

A telephone order was receive 
bank book company at 9:30 one | 


Agent H. F. Brittingham, Driver L. 

and Clerk D. J. Harper point proudly t 

collection of business coming daily fro 
known drug company at that pot 
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ember for a number of books to be 
t a meeting of a building and loan 
ition in New York that evening at 
-m. The books had to be printed, 
id bound, which was completed 
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with amazing rapidity. The shipment 
was placed in our hands at 10:45 a. m., 
going out on Train No. 26, which left 
Huntingdon at 11:29 and was due in New 
York at 5:30 in the afternoon. 
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Thus the emergency was met, giving 
proof, as Superintendent H. G. Ransburg, 
at Harrisburg, notes, that “when the 
necessity exists, good service can and is 
given.” 


LLING SERVICE [HROUGH THE OFFICE WVINDOWw 


GOOD FOR ONE, GOOD FOR THE OTHER 


If our vehicle posters are good advertising for our motor trucks and wagons, why not 
for our office windows, where the space and general layout permit ? Here is a demonstration 
worked out a while ago by the Lighting Institute of the Edison Lamp Works, at Harrison, New Jersey 


HILE ago, as reported 
n the MESSENGER at 
the time, we had the 
unity of visiting the 
ig Institute atthe Edi- 
mp Works of the Gen- 
ectric Co., in Harrison 
Jne of the many inter- 
features was a demon- 
n of window “dress- 
s it could be applied to 
ices where the space 
mditions permitted. 
this was worked out 
rated above. In both 
one of our striking ve- 
osters was used as a background, 
imples of a particular line of com- 
2s shipped at the time the poster 
splayed on our wagons and 
trucks. The poster was 
2d on stiff corrugated board, 
wings” so that it could stand 
lf. Below the poster was 
One of the “strip signs,”’ two 
ch are lithographed with 
oster. Our familiar ‘“‘call 
were hung from the “wings.” 
were much impressed by the 
ity of the arrangement and 
t that all the materials used 
pe obtained at little or no ex- 
In the first instance, with 
onvenience” Poster, a carton 
2 i lamps was shown illus- 
how these articles, which are 
in large volume by our service, 
acked. 
\¢ other, where our “Spring” poster 
‘year was used, there was an open 
With a girl’s frock of the new 


MoNEY ORDERS 


RCM 


Here’s what the passerby saw in our office window 
at Springfield, Mo., during 
the holidays 


Agent B. L. Franklin received many compliments 
for the display he placed in our uptown office 
window at Trinidad, Colo., during the holidays 


spring style displayed and a hat box to 
show concretely the commodities, which 
move heavily by express in advance of the 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


season. A few toys, bought in 
local five-and-ten-cent stores 
helped to embellish the win- 
dow, although they were not 
essential. 

As we only sell a service, 
it can not be illustrated by 
any article, but it can be 
suggested by examples of 
commodities we handle. At 
practically every point, there 
are manufacturers who will 
be glad to lend some of their 
products for just such a dis- 
play. If there are several 
concerns in the same line, 
perhaps each would like to be represented. 
Or if the outbound business varied, each 
line can be given an opportunity from 
month to month. 

Many agents have taken particu- 
lar pride in the neat and attractive 
appearance of their office windows. 
Some of them are quite clever in 
making appropriate displays during 
holidays, as illustrated on this page. 
There can be no doubt that the 
windows of our offices in good loca- 
tions are excellent medium by which 
we can “sell”? our service to the 
public. It is a subject well worth 
studying, now that our heavy busi- 
ness period—the Easter season— 
is close at hand. 


Who Lost These Keys? 


Along the Erie tracks at Newburg, O., a suburb of Clev- 
land, a railroad employee recently found a bunch of keys, 
which he turned over to one of our depots. They were tied 
together with a brown express cord and comprised keys with 
the following padlock numbers: PL 3938, 2492, 3935, 3934; 
one brass key No. 3926, one messengers’ safe key, no num- 
ber, and three personal keys. The owner can obtain these 
by communicating with J P. Clark, general foreman, B.&O. 
depot, Cleveland, O 


i 
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TOURISTS LAY PLANS for SUMMER TRAVEL 


sent copies of the American Express 

Travel File have now had more 
than a month in which to familiarize 
themselves with its contents, and it is, 
therefore, appropriate to point out that 
the next few weeks are the period during 
which the greater part of travel plans for 
the entire year are made by the public. 

The great majority of trav- 
el is still in the summer, and 
plans for the coming summer 
will, in great part, be laid in 
the next six weeks. Any 
energy spent now in discover- 
ing leads and soliciting pros- 
pects will accordingly be 
doubly productive. 

Every Agent will immedi- 
ately think of certain indi- 
viduals or classes of the 
population who are logical 
prospects for travel. They 
have sufficient money, and, 
at least, the women of the 
family have enough leisure, 
as well. But below the com- 
paratively few who are set 
apart by their wealth, there - 
are a great number of persons 
who have enough money to 
travel more simply, not only in 
this country, but to Europe. 

The growth in the “tourist 
cabin” style of tour has widened 
this group immensely, and the 
American Express has_ been 
quick to take advantage of it by 
offering tours in keeping with 
steamship accommodations. 

These tours are described in 
the booklet ‘‘Vacation Tours of 
Europe,” Form 2715. De luxe 
tours are described in ‘To 
Europe in 1926,” Form 1675, 
and moderate-priced tours in 
“Special Summer Tours to Europe,” 
Form 1645. 

These three booklets between them 
offer the widest possible range of price 
selection and itineraries covered. 

* * * 


A Testimonial by Radio 
be B. J. Palmer, head of the Palmer 


School of Chiropractic, at Daven- 
port, Iowa, who since 1909 has traveled 
close to half a million miles, in the course 
of a travel lecture broadcast from radio 
station WOC, at Davenport, the week 
before Christmas, gave a hearty endorse- 


Fr scrcccnies of at offices which were 


ment of American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 

Dr. Palmer has been giving a series of 
radio talks about his recent world tour. 
In the course of the lecture in question, 
he remarked that he had often been asked, 
‘“‘What do you use for money?” and that 
he would answer this by saying that for 
the past ten years he had used nothing 


D. & H. Division Celebrates 


Prize award won in Summer 
American Express Travelers 
Cheque Campaign was used to 
hold a Christmas party, the after- 
noon before, at headquarters in 
Albany, N. Y. There was a tree 
“an’ everything.”? Superintendent 
C. §. Colvin, and Claim Agent 
F. L. Becker presided at the head 
of the table, All present declared 
it a delightful affair, a mock 
marriage and dancing being some 
of the features 


but American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques, and intended 
to use them on all future 
travels, as there was never 
any difficulty in getting them cashed for 
their full value anywhere. 

oS acter 


Agent Fenn Aids K. of P. 


HEN it was decided to hold last 
year’s conventionof the Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias of Ohio in 
Marietta, Agent T. N. Fenn’s popularity 
and his reputation as a hustler make 
him a natural choice for chairman of the 
housing committee. 
In between his other duties, however, 
Agent Fenn found time to send letters 
suggesting the use of American Express 


BXPRESs 


AMERICAN EXP 
TRAVELERS CHE 


¥ 


JRA VEL S ; 


Travelers Cheques to every deleg 
prospective visitor whose name h 
get hold of. | 

The result was that during th 
of the convention, more skyblue Ti 
Cheques were to be seen in the k 
the Hotel Lafayette, convention 
quarters, than had ever been ol 
before in one spot. Undoubtedly 
many people were “‘sold,” who h 
been accustomed to carry their 
funds in the form of ¢ 
But they probably 
will, hereatter. 


* * * 


Personal Solicita 
Effective 
AN increase of 500f 
over last year’s b 
would be a wonderful 
even for a new firm, b 
is the figure reached 
Conway, Ark., office : 
ning third prize in the 
Travelers- Cheque priz 
paign. 

This increase, as \ 
very substantial ex 
in Money Order sale: 

-- month except one, art 
buted by Agent J. L. Kelton 
thing in particular—the personal s 
tion of every one with whom any 
office force came in contact in bu 

Personal solicitation of shippe 
consignees, as we have often point 
is a most effective way of increasin 
Money Order and Travelers Chequ 
This is shown in Agent Kelton’s | 
ences, as he tells the story in hi 
language: 

“The Travelers Cheque sales wert 
through the co-operation of F. B. Ander: 
ticket agent; the driver, and myself. WI 
Anderson hears of any one going om 4 
gives me their names and then it is up t 
make the sales. 

“The driver has helped considerably by 
ing ten or twelve of his friends going 
harvest fields. He made about ten sma 
ranging from $20 to $50 per sale. I ha 
been soliciting traveling salesmen, 4m 
made quite a few sales in that way. Une 
ing man who receives a $100 expense cl 
the Ist and 15th of each month, conver 
one into Travelers Cheques. 

“The Money Order sales were made b 
solicitation to prospective patrons. 400: 
of the people who call at an express 0] 
prospective money order buyers. By 8 
them, showing them we want and apprecia 
business, about nine times out of ten W 
sale and make a regular customer. — ha 
solicited the various oil companies ‘fo 
remittances to their home offices, and no 
one of them as a steady customer. — 


ssa 
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| CLEVELAND'S FAITHFUL EMPLOYEES’ CONTEST 


EN the Press of Cleveland, O., 
with commendable newspaper en- 
¥ terprise, inaugurated a “Faithful 
oyees’ Contest” recently, it was 
al that several entries should be 
by our division organizations in 
‘city. 
yerintendent 
. White, of 
‘leveland di- 
1 and Super- 
dent L. W. 
Yeeof the 
thwestern 
division, 
headquar- 
n that city, 
asked to sub- 
uitable can- 
es, and their 
was not an 
one, because 
had so many 
of long and 
ul service to make a pick from. 
e Cleveland employees entered 
eman John Sylvester Bolz, who 
>d in the service forty-eight years ago 
driver, before. automobiles were 
n, and who for the past seven or 
years has been operating the prin- 
money delivery truck in the city. 
that time, the express company had 


Miss Kitty Ruddy 


only ten wagons in town; today 170 
modern motor vehicles ‘are used in the 
service. Itis estimated that Mr. Bolz has 


handled more than a million express pack- 
ages during his career and has transported 
millions and millions of dollars to and 


John S. Bolz Thomas E. Evans 


from the banks in the city. During all 
that time he has never caused the Com- 
pany the loss of a single penny, which 
Superintendent White declares is ‘“‘a won- 
derful record.” 

Two candidates were entered by the 
Northeastern Ohio division, namely Mes- 
senger Charles F. Sauerison, who during 
forty-one years of his forty-four years of 


ACCOUNTING VETERANS FORM ASSOCIATION 


HAT promises to be the nucleus of a 
countrywide movement for forming 
ganization of the veteran employees 
€ express service for social and fra- 
| purposes, had its beginning at 
delphia recently when members of 
Regional Accounting Department 
sd a Veteran Employees Association. 
‘vent was signalized by an affair held 
at city by the new association in 
ary.. A mock trial, a feature of the 
tainment, caused much amusement 
g the “Vets.” 

is Organization is the first of its kind 
e Company service and embraces 
inting Department employees who 
served twenty years or more. ‘The 
ans comprise about one-fifth of the 
mg force of the Philadelphia Ac- 
ing Department, a fact which speaks 
or faithful co-operation between em- 
es and Company. In spite of their 
of service, the members are not all 
topped. 

neral Auditor John F. Brizzie, H. C. 
» president of the association, spoke, 
[R.B. Firth and G. H. Moorehouse, 
veterans, each of which have over 
years service to their credit. 

¢ Committee of Arrangements con- 
_of Thomas Hopkins, J. A. Boyd, 
| Eiselein, F. G. Soule, and F. Rul- 
tT. J. W. Lloyd is vice-president, 
Berning secretary and S. M. Stret- 
reasurer, 


In addition to those mentioned there 
were present, the following: J. B. Austin, 
auditor, Association of Railway Execu- 
tives; J. T. Beall, auditor of disburse- 
ments, G. W. Lewis, regional cashier, and 
W. J. Landshof and T. E. Prall, chief 
district accountants. 

* * * 


Shipping Right at Jones 


Because as 
Superintend- 
Cutivat stl Gr. 
Hives avers, 
eheneé sare 
‘“Very few 
claims on the 
Air Line,”’ re- 
ferring to the 
Michigan 
Central divi- 
sion between 
Jackson and 
Niles, Agent 
Harry Pierce 
atJones,Mich. 
leads a peace- 
ful and con- 
tented life. In 
fact, he could 
becalled“‘Ship 
Right Jones,” 
and maybe he did enact the leading role 
in the moving picture made by the Bureau 
of Explosives, under that name. 


Agent Pierce 


service, has had an important Chicago- 
Cleveland run. 

The newspaper reported that Mr. 
Sauerison has covered 1,667,880 miles 
during that time, the equivalent of 6614 
trips around the world, or two trips to 
the moon and 
ba’ck, according 
to astronomical 
figures. He is 
only sixty-six 
years of age, in 
perfect health 
and sees “many 
more years of 
contented em- 
ployment at the 
job he loves.” 

ihe second 
candidate of the 
division is Thos. 
FE. Evans, chief 
messenger, who is 
now in his forty- 
sixth year of service and is seventy years 
old. Starting as a driver, he worked in 
several positions and holds the distinction 
for being the first messenger to make a 
trip on the Big Four from Cleveland to 
St. Louis in 1891. As a messenger and 
later chief messenger, Mr. Evans has cov- 
ered the entire United States and is known 
throughout the express service. 

The women’s contingent was repre- 
sented by Miss Kitty Ruddy, whose serv- 
ice record in the city runs 39 years. She 
can remember the time when a number of 
executives of the Company were office 
boys. 


Chas. Fred Sauerisen 


* * * 


Wrote To the Editor About It 


HEN Fred Green Bramlet, faithful 

colored driver employed at New 
Albany, Miss., was recently granted a 
pension after long service, he was so 
pleased that he wrote to the New Albany 
Gazette, to tell everybody how he felt 
about it. 

The item read: 

‘““As one who has served in the express 
company, I am glad‘to say from my ex- 
perience and observation that it is one of 
the most perfectly equipped systems in 
our American life. 

‘Because of the strict rule by which I 
was held for receipt and records for quick 
and rapid transferring of everything, the 
care for things of glass and perishable 
goods, no one need be the least uneasy 
when goods are placed in the hands of this 
company. 

“I take this method to express my 
gratefulness. to this great company for 
putting me on its pension list. Also I look 
back with pleasure on the time I served 
the company’s customers and regret to 
lose my place among so many kind friends. 

“However, I leave feeling I have done 
my best for the company and many 
friends.” 

F. G. BRAMLET (colored) 
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THEY WERE FAITHFUL UNTO DEAT 


a GREATLY loved and honored ex- 
pressman” is a tribute paid by 
Vice-President E. A. Stedman at 

Chicago to the memory of George Latimer 
Ayres, whose death occurred in that city 
on January 12th. Mr. Ayres’ official posi- 
tion for the past nineteen years had been 
chief clerk of the On Hand Money De- 
partment in the Chicago city office and he 
had practically completed fifty years of 
service in the business. 

But the deceased was perhaps better 
known for the part he played in the Ex- 
pressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association— 
the great insurance organization of our 
business—in which he was always a most 
enthusiastic and faithful worker. It was, 
in fact, his hobby, and he inspired not 
only many young men to upright careers, 
but encouraged the officials who stood be- 
hind the E. M. B. A. from the earliest 
days, to “carry on,” despite the difficulties 
that encounter any new organization. 

Mr. Ayres was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
at the biennial convention held at Detroit 
in July, 1900, and he continued as a mem- 
ber of the committee up to the time of his 
death. His one special pride was to nom- 
inate Mr. Stedman for re-election as 
president of the E. M. B. A., which the 
latter has directed so ably and well for 
twenty-two years. 


A TRIBUTE oF THE E. M. B. A. 


The Executive Committee adopted the 
following resolution: 


The sudden and untimely death of our dear friend and 
associate, George Latimer Ayres, leaves us bereft of word or 
phrase wherewith to give suitable expression to our deep 
sorrow and keen sense of loss. 


To him, in a superlative degree, was given the rare 
virtue of unselfish love for his fellows. He not only made 
friends easily, but he kept them. Always courteous, 
always kind, always sincere, he won men’s love and confi- 
dence while he compelled their admiration for his sterling 
qualities of mind and soul. His entire life was character- 
ized by a willingness to work for the benefit of others. 

As a member for many years of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, he 
gave unstintedly of his time and energy to further the in- 


George Latimer Ayres 


terests of the Association. His wise counsel will be sadly 
missed at our deliberations and his memory will be long 
and lovingly cherished. Be it therefore 


RESOLVED by this Committee in behalf of the Express- 
men’s Mutual Benefit Association that, in the death of 
George Latimer Ayres each of us individually has lost a 
tried and true friend and the Association a wise and un- 
selfish executive, and be it further 


RESOLVED that our heartfelt sympathy be extended to 
the bereaved widow and family and that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of the Executive Committee 
and a copy sent to Mrs. Ayres. 


During the twenty-five years Mr. 
Ayres was connected with the association, 
the membership increased from 4,826 to 
28,000, having paid in death benefits over 
$2,500,000. During this same period the 
assets were increased over $3,000,000. 

At the time, the American Express 
Employees’ Relief Association of Chicago 
was founded in January, 1904, Mr. Ayres 
was selected as one of the directors. The 
association first had 375 members and 
now it has 1,304. 

A memorial service was held by the 
association on Sunday, January 3lst, in 
honor of the memory of Mr. Ayres, and 
was attended by many express employees 


EX-SERVICE MEN CAN RENEW WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Risk Insurance, which provided them protection at a time when the cost of other insurance 


Dun the war 4,684,876 soldiers, sailors and marines took advantage of Government War 


was prohibitive. Provisions were made at the end of the war to continue this government 


insurance, but very few took advantage of the low rates to continue their insurance. 


Only 450,000 


of the 4,684,000 men who were in the service have continued their government insurance, which 
insurance men agree is the lowest rate of the kind issued. 

We have been asked by C. L. Lile, chairman of the Insurance Campaign of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, at New York, to bring to the attention of the ex-service men in this business the 
opportunity afforded to them to renew their War Risk Insurance. 

Provisions have been made for any ex-service men in good health to reinstate his War Risk 


Insurance by the payment of only one monthly premium at the rate which he was paying when he 
dropped his insurance and one premium at the rate for his present age. The average age of the men 
who were in the service is 33 years. This means that he may reinstate $10,000 War Risk Insurance 
now by paying only $13.90—$6.70 for the first month of lapse, the “grace month” during which he 
was insured without paying the premium, and $7.20 for the current month. 

However, he must “convert” this War Risk Insurance to one of six plans of insurance before 
July 2, 1926, which date also is the last that applications for reinstatement will be received. By con- 
verting is meant changing from term insurance to level premium insurance. The Government issues 
six plans of insurance: Ordinary life, twenty-year payment, thirty-payment life, twenty-year endow- 
ment, thirty-year endowment and endowment at the age of 62. The policies have the loan and 
cash surrender features of insurance similar to those offered by the old-line company. 

The right of re-instating War Risk Insurance must, however, be exercised on or before July 2nd 
of this year and information about it can be obtained from any regional office of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
that in New York being located at 46th Street and Lexington Avenue. Physical examinations, of 
course, are necessary for re-instatement. 


and their families in that city. Ge 
Manager G. B. Simpson reviewed th 
press career of the deceased and Dr. 
White, the pastor of the People’s Li 
Church, in Chicago, made an ad 
based on the inspiring life of Mr. A 


Jn Memoriam 


Charles Gordon MacKay 


Weis only eighteen months mo 
go to complete fifty years of se 
in this business, Charles Gordon Mac 
superintendent of our Jer- 
sey City division in the 
New York metropolitan 
district, died last month 
after a brief illness due to 
pneumonia, which proved 
fatal. 

Mr. MacKay started as 
a young man in the service 
of the Adams Express 
Company, as a helper at 
Long Branch, N. J., in 1877. He 
vanced in positions of responsibility 
he became general manager of his | 
pany in New York in 1916. Two} 
later, when the American Railway Ex 
superseded the old companies, Mr. ! 
Kay became superintendent of the Br 
lyn division, to which was added the] 
Island territory in 1920. On the fir 
last year, he was transferred to the Je 
City division, where he served unti 
death. 

The funeral services in the Mac 
home in East Orange, N. J., were atte1 
by a large number of expressmen, — 
whom the deceased had been associ 
during his long career in the business. 

* * * 


Served With Three Companie 
CHARLES J. Br 


day foreman at 
lard, O., died suddenl 
that city recently, aft 
faithful service recor 
34 years. More of 
career was spent at | 
lard, where he servec 
agent, depot foreman, 
finally day foreman. I 
ing that time he served with three exp 
companies, the "States, Wells Fargo 
the American Railway Express. 
* * * 


Staging a Carload of Gladioli 


(Concluded from page 7) i ; 
master had the car switched im%media 


to nearby unloading platform and in 
dark, with only two lanterns to work W 
the operations began. The first flov 
arrived at the exhibition hall a half 
hour later and the unloading was ¢ 
pleted at 9 o’clock in the morning. 
flowers had to be handled with the gr 
est of care, as they could easily be di 
aged but not replaced. 


C.G. Ma 


C. J. Brown 


AB) 


every ambitious employee. 


1. What rate would apply on a raised letter 
painted sign 49 feet long? (Suggested by 
Mr. H. E. Howlett, Agent, De Queen, 
Ark.) 


A. As the Classification does not spe- 
cifically mention a different rating, 
under the headline rule on Page 31 
first class rating would apply on the 
sign mentioned—but its acceptance 
for transportation would be governed 
by Rules 16(a) and (b) page 21 of the 
Classification. 


2. What is the charge on six (6) empty 
returned gold fish cans, total weight 90 
pounds, consigned to Clear Springs, Mad., 
from North Tonawanda, Yo under 
scale No. 44? (Suggested by A. B. Ross, 
Agent, North Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


A. Proper charge is 20 cents per can or 
$1.20 for six (6) cans. If the first class 
charge on 90 pounds was less than 
the charge at 20 cents per can, it 
would be proper to apply the first 
class rate. (See classification No. 29, 
page 36, item 18.) 


3. What is the correct charge on one box of 
oil paintings weighing 170 pounds, value 
$700, under scale 138? (Suggested by Mr. 
Joe Patronella, On Hand Clerk, Bryan, 
Texas.) 


A. The free value allowed is 
$85.00, excess value up to $550 
is $465, and at 10 cents per $100 
or fraction thereof, chargeis$ .50 
Value in excess of $550 is $150 at 
40 cents per $100 or fraction 


thereof, charge is____..........-.....- -80 
170 pounds at $7.35 per 100 

rol GF an 12.50 
Making a total charge of.._......... $13.89 


(See classification No. 29, pages 19 and 
20, rules 13[b]2 and 13[b/4.) 


4. A shipment is waybilled from Syracuse, 
N. Y., C. O. D., $8.00, and remains on 
hand 30 days. C. O. D. wrapper shows 
that the money is to be returned to a con- 


cern at Chicago, Ill. To what office should 
the shipment be returned if no orders are 
received within 30 days? (Suggested by 
T. N. Fenn, Agent, Marietta, Ohio.) 


A. Unless orders were received from 
the shipper to the contrary, the ship- 
ment should be returned to Syracuse, 
the actual point of origin, and not to 
Chicago, the point to which we were 
instructed to remit the proceeds. 


5. What rate would apply on a lot ship- 
ment of three pieces, total weight 95 
pounds, one of the pieces rated at two 
times first class, the other two pieces rated 
first class under scale 11? When receipting 
for shipment of this kind should it be-ac- 
cepted as one shipment? (Suggested by 
Agent, Tyrone, Pa.) 


A. A receipt may be issued covering 
the three pieces as one shipment, and 
the shipper is entitled to the lowest 
charge. If, by making the charge at 
first class rate on two pieces entitled 
to that rate, and the charge of two 
times first class on the other piece, 
added together, makes the charge less 
than two times first class rate on all 
three pieces, that rate should be used. 
For example: 

Two pieces weighing 60 pounds 


first class rate charge is... $ .74 
One piece, weighs 35 pounds, two 

times first class rate is... 1.16 

‘hotal yw er ee $1.90 


The total weight of the three pieces 
being 95 pounds, at two times first 
class, the charge would be $1.94, 
therefore, $1.90 is the correct charge. 


6. What is the correct charge on two crates 
containing four foxes, weight 135 pounds, 
valued at. $840, under scale 48? (Sug- 
gested by R. C. Williams, Clerk, Negau- 
nee, Mich.) 


A. The charge is made up as follows: 
135 pounds under scale 48, at 14% 
times first class is $5.77. 


Make Your Mark in the World 


By grounding yourself well on the principles of your business. The Questions on this page, which 
will be taken up at most semi-annual Right Way meetings, this month, are an excellent test for 
The Answers will enable him to be sure that he is right 


The maximum free value allowed on 
each fox is $50.00 or $200 on four, 
therefore, there is an excess value of 
$640, for which a charge of 114% is 
made, or $9.60, making a_ total 
charge of $15.37. (See classification, 
page 20, rule 13[c].) 


7. What classification rate should be used 
on a bag of dry peach stones shipped by a 
nursery.company? (Suggested by E. R. 
Thibault, Agent, Westboro, Mass.) 


A. We understand they are not used 
as seed and they are not an article of 
food. Therefore first class rate should 
be charged. 


8. What class rate would apply on ship- 
ments of corn husks? (Suggested by S. L. 
Rohr, Receiving Clerk, Chicago, III.) 


A. Corn husk is not considered as a 
food and therefore should be charged 
first class rate. 


9. Would there be a dock charge and how 
much on a trunk or box consigned in care 
of a steamship dock or pier and delivered 
to such place? (Suggested by R. C. Breen, 
Agent, Fulton, N. Y.) 


A. No additional charge is made for 
shipments of personal baggage or 
packages consigned to passengers on 
steamers or goods for consignees 
whose regular place of business is at 
a pier. 


10. What is the excess value on a shipment 
of seven live pigeons, total value $70.00, 
weight 135 pounds? (Suggested by Harry 
Shapiro, Waybill Clerk, St. Louis, Mo.) 


A. The maximum free value allowed 
for each pigeon is $5.00 or $35.00 for 
the shipment of seven. If the declared 
value is $70.00, the excess value is 
$35.00, on which a value charge should 
be made. See classification No. 29, 
page 20, Rule 13(c). 
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Style Rides 


ee any photograph of women snapped 


twenty years ago and their costumes will 

seem ponderous and awkward, compared 
with the smart feminine attire of today. The 
‘‘leg of mutton sleeve,’’ the “‘picture hat’’ and 
—pardon us—the bustle—are gone never to re- 
turn. But Style goes on forever! 

In their place have come the trim hat snugly 
fitting the bobbed head, the frock amazing for 
its brevity and frankness; hosiery and footgear 
made appealing to the eye. And this, being 
Fashion, we must make the most of it! 

Each year Style rides the Express. It always 
has and always will. — 
The modern girl is very 
fickle in her fondness for 
the datestcouts «Her 
whims change with a 
rapidity that dazzle 
Mere Man. Many great 
manufacturing indus- 
tries have been built 
through their success in 
creating new ideas in 
dress that please her. 


Quick changes in 


OUS FIFTH AVENUE IN NEW YORK 
The ‘‘Paris of America” 


the Express 


Style demand rapid transportation. Tardiness 
may quickly dissipate values, for nothing is so 
dead as a dress or hat that is “‘out of style.” 
Now that our big Easter business is about to 
start, this should have a special meaning to us. 


The food we carry is highly perishable, be-_ 
cause it actually spoils. But Easter goods are 
also highly perishable because they are season- . 
able and their intrinsic value depends upon 


quick arrival and immediate sale. 
Merchants know full well, as our Easter ve- 


hicle poster illustrated above suggests, that 


they can best maintain complete lines and latest _ 


styles by ordering their 
shipments sent by our 
service. This gentle re- 
minder serves to keep 
that fact in mind. 

But we can further 
convince them by mak- 
ing sure that all ship- 
ments of fashionable 
merchandise are hand- 
led with due regard for 
their seasonable nature 
and urgent character. 


SEASONABLE GOODS cARE ‘PERISHABLE —KEEP THEM MOVING! 


To the animal dealer every fine specimen This white bear was one of a collection of 


is a “‘beauty.’’ These two lions that went ; animals more or less wild, that traveled by 
to Newark, N. J., one day, were so classi- Strangers in an express car from our service from New York to Cleveland, to 
fied and being properly caged, gave our Pittsburgh become part of the splendid zoo in that city. 

employees there no particular worry The arrival at destination and delivery 


created much public interest and was noted 
in the newspapers 


A Bengal just arrived 
from abroad and not in 
particularly good humor & 


A single elephant is accepted when crate 
and animal do not exceed 1,000 pounds 


bie lt : : : 
Gibbering, lively monkeys are quite | gross weight. Beyond that limit, i 
q 

i 


accustomed to our service and are 
quite docile in transit. But they are 
very elusive, if they once get out, 
which they seldom do, owing to the se- 
curity with which they are usually crated 


becomes a carload shipment, with male 

attendant. This elephant that arrived 

in Minneapolis one day, enjoyed the 
use of an end-door car 


Most all of the sea-lions trained for the 
stage and circus are caught off the Cata- 
lina Islands and shipped from Santa 
Barbara, Calif., via our service. Agent 
C. E. Hutchinson shows a typical ship- 
ment about to start on a transcontinental 
journey to New York state 


Baraboo, Wisc., receives an elephant for Trained bears are seldom ferocious 
a circus 
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VEN the CIRCUS GOES ON the ROAD 


ERHAPS it is natural for an express 

messenger to feel a little uneasy 
_ when a shipment of wild animals is 
ided into his car. He may have a temp- 
tion to barricade himself by putting 
her shipments between “‘him and them.” 
Take it from men who deal in animals 
- the circus, the side show and the zoo, 
ere is little to fear. The better way is 
t to be afraid of them. They will ride 
ore quietly when there is some one mov- 
x about to take their attention. If left 
me, they become restless and claw at 
2ir confinement. 
Spring is circus time the country over. 
is also the season when zoos of various 
ies make additions to their animal col- 
‘tions; importing them from abroad or 
ying from animal dealers in this coun- 
7, As a consequence, now is the time 
len various members of the menagerie 
come express shipments, and we handle 
me remarkable consignments of this 
ture, as we have done for many years 
St. 
The average circus has its own railroad 
uipment so that it can move from city 
city and from town to town without loss 
time. But they buy additional animals 
they move and receive them by express. 
oreover, fatalities and illness of trained 
imals make it imperative to obtain sub- « 
tutes quickly. The circus must receive «= 
them before it leaves a 
certain point on its itin- 
erary and express is 
usually depended upon 
to do it. 

Agent Sam Driver at 
Bridgeport, Conn., the 


Mr. Benson knows 
how to handle bird, 
beast or reptile, even 
a 10-foot python 


“were forced into cages before 
_they escaped fromthe expresscar 


winter quarters of the famous Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus, says, ““We 
handle everything from trained mice to 
elephants.”? That is true at Macon, Ga., 
Beaumont, Texas, and other points where 
various circuses stay for the winter, while 
wild animal dealers are located in the en- 


A mountain lion ready to talk 
business 


To the right—Mute evidence of 
a tragedy prevented at Jersey 
City when three lions escaped 
from these flimsy crates, but 


in the eye! 


virons of different large 
cities, all contributing 
a very substantial traf- 
fic of this kind to our 
service. All are, in 


Trainers say: Look them straight 


fact, intrinsically valuable shipments. 
If there is any possible danger in this 
business, it can only come when proper 
inspection is not made at point of origin. 
As one well known dealer puts it, express 
agents should never accept a shipment of 
wild animals unless in their judgment the 
animals are safely and securely crated. 
He urges them to look and see, and to take 
no chances with flimsy crates or cages. 
If the timber used in a cage or crate 
holding a wild animal, such as a lion, 
tiger, leopard or bear, is too light for the 
purpose, the animal can claw his way 
through, with dangerous possibilities. 
We know of only two such instances of 
recent years, but resourcefulness on the 
part of our people prevented trouble. 
Three lions forwarded in packing cases 
clawed their way through and almost 


al 


became loose in the car as it 
reached? Jersey City,N.-J., but 
on arrival the animals were re- 
captured and forced into cages 
before they were able to escape. 

Only last month at Nashua, 
N. H., where is located the ani- 
mal farm of John T. Benson, 
American representative of Hag- 
enbach & Co., famous animal 
trainers of Germany, a mountain 
lion arrived, consigned to the 
Benson farm. ‘The animal had 
chewed through the bottom of the crate, 
although it could not escape. 

One can imagine the exciting moment 
that Agent R.W. Bundy’s depot force had 
in getting the crate from the express car 
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to the platform truck, so that the lion 
would not drop through the bottom or 
walk away with the crate on its back. 
Against such superior intelligence, the lion 
had no chance whatever and was soon in 
more secure confinement at Nashua, after 
having come all the way from the moun- 
tains in Montana. 


Mr. Benson has made hundreds af ship- 
ments of animals by our service and never 
encountered any trouble. He is con- 
stantly receiving and sending animals and 
birds, many of which come in direct from 
Germany. It would take a naturalist to 
identify them. 


For instance, we have had at Nashua a 
typical shipment comprised of two llamas, 
two kangaroos, two gnus and an assorted 
collection of monkeys. On one occasion, 
he shipped from Boston to Cincinnati an 
Indian rhinoceros, which had a value of 
$10,000; on another an African rhinoceros 
worth $6, 500. An elephant costs between 
$2,500 and $5,000. Mr. Benson has 
shipped elephants, camels, tigers, lions, 
bears, hyenas, trained ponies, snakes, 
birds and monkeys of every description. 
Every animal for circus or zoo is a rare 
specimen and is valued accordingly. 
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BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


NR, EXPRESSMAN RAILROAD AGENT 
ul GUT DOWN UMS J ‘AS wih 


LOAD 
Head First 
UNLOAD 
Rear First 


It You desire anything 
that Flies in the Air— 


NEVE 
FLASH A LIGHT 
SUODENLY INTO 


THE CRATE 
FRIGHT 
KILLS THEM 


posed f READ AND Tepitnctte cecteeytod ch Llane whee adamant rey Op = 
containers or food fs lost, buy what is and charge it. A fitth 
in case of DELAY, sais Kehicgee canact) ‘AM. EX. Agent, NASHUA, NH. ci) AMEX: Aco RASHUA, KGa st LIVESTOCK oft Your hands euch 


JOKNT BENIN os HAREEGA BRS, CL 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE THE GATEWAY TO VACATION LAND 


Like many other animal dealers, Mr. 
Benson is solicitous about the welfare of 
his animals in transit. ‘To secure the 
co-operation of railroad and _ express 
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agents, and to give them a few point 
he recently had printed a large pos’ 
which we reproduce in miniature on 
this page. 

It is he who urges messengers to let 
animals see them at work, because it 
gages their attention and prevents th 
from gnawing their cages or crates ; 
roaring while doing it. 

While wild animals seem pretty rob 
and in perfectly good health, they can 
sick very quickly and die. Therein 
one of the difficulties of the animal hi 
ness—mortality of the animals in tran 
Sometimes they come from a hot clim 
to a cold one and vice versa. Inc 
weather they should be kept warm | 
not smothered. In warm weather, tl 
should have plenty of ventilation, ever 
the extent of keeping them near the 
door, but not in a draft. 

When moved, the crates or cages sho 
always be kept level and never tur 
upside down. In handling on trains, 
animal should be loaded head first ; 
unloaded rear first. 

As a rule, instructions as to feeding « 
watering are attached to the crates 


cages, and if these are followed no | 
(Concluded on Page 4) 


The No Mark SLEUTHS WOULDN'T Give UP 


shipments being received ‘‘without 

mark,” it is interesting to note the 
efforts made by our No Mark bureaus in 
New York and Chicago to accomplish 
delivery, even though faced by many 
obstacles in locating the identity of the 
consignee and frequently of the shipper. 

The agent and his bureau employees 
have to be veritable sleuths 
in following up such clues as 
may be found in a shipment 
upon cursory examination, but 
persistence 1s the secret of suc- 
cess in this as in other branches 
of our service. 

Late in 1924 a suitcase and 
a trunk were left on our plat- 
form at Detroit in error by a 
truckman. These pieces were 
a complete mystery and were 
sent to the No Mark Bureau 
at.Chicago for solution. Agent 
J. C. Gothwaite, who has a 
long record of service, was 
bafHed but not discouraged. 
It was with a great deal of 
satisfaction that in February 
last, fourteen months after it 
came to his bureau, he was 
able to report that he had 
located the owner. 

When the trunk and suitcase were 
opened, they were found to contain serv- 
ice medals and papers belonging to a re- 
turned Canadian soldier. The latter had 
gone to France with one of the earliest 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces and was 
honorably discharged on March 3, 1919. 

The papers showed that he formerly 
lived at Toronto and a letter was promptly 


|: view of the growing number of 


sent to him at the address given, but was 
returned “‘unclaimed.”’ Detroit was asked 
for information and then reported the 
error of the truckman and the fact that 
no receipt could be issued at the time. 

The Department of National Defense 
at Ottawa was asked for the last known 
address of the Canadian soldier and gave 
one in Toronto. A letter addressed there 


SUCCESSFUL SOLICITATION AT GRIFFIN, GA. 


Agent R. W. Benton recently added a feather to his cap tn winning this busi- 
ness, totalling 117 shipments destined to J. C.»Penney stores at \various 


points throughout the country 


came back “unclaimed.” ‘The express 
companies in the Dominion were asked 
for assistance and advised that the soldier 
was dead. The Chief of Police at Toronto 
was unable to give any help. Nor could 
the Department of National Defense tell 
of the location of the soldier’s relatives. 

It seemed impossible to go further. But 
Agent Gothwaite would not give up. An- 


other examination of the contents of 
trunk showed a burial permit and 
names and addresses of relatives in E 
land. But no answers were received w! 
the cemetery was asked for informati 
Then one day, a letter came from the! 
dier’s widow stating that she had recer 
a letter from her mother in England, t 
ing her the lost trunk and suitcase w 

- in the hands of the Compa 
They were forwarded to 
in Toronto the day her let 
arrived. 

Then came an explanat 
of how the “No Mark” |] 
been created. The widow | 
a truckman haul the trunk: 
the station, intending to s 
them by baggage service. 
error the truckman 
dumped them on the exp! 
platform and when the wid 
called at the baggage room 
check her baggage, they co 
not be found. 

Every shipment which 
No Mark Bureau receives 
more or less of a_problé 
Sometimes identity is quic 
established and the shipm 
quickly put on the right tr 
but in many other cases, 1 
cannot be done, as no means of identifi 
tion can be fonnds All of which Bees 
prove the advantage of having “ins 
information” in every shipment, in 
form of a copy of the name and addi 
of the owner, for such emergencies as the 

Then the No Mark bureau can quic 
put it on the right track and prevent mt 
disappointment, to say nothing of a cla! 
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JOOD HOUSEKEEPING in the 


NE cannot but be impressed by the 
skill of the express carloader. There 
he stands, taking ’em as fast as they 

me and setting them up with the prac- 
ed eye and nonchalance of a bricklayer. 
nere is a “place for everything and 
erything in its place,” and when his job 
finished, the freight is stowed in a way 
at makes it certain to ride safely. 
The carloader’s principal job is in the 
g city terminal. There dozens of regu- 
rly assigned 
rough cars are 
ade up to go out 
exclusive trains, 
nose schedule as 
departure and 
rival areasstrict- 
adhered to by 
e railroads as 
ose of passenger 
gms. Lhe “zero 
urs’? in the ter- 
inal come short- 
after the close of 
e business day. 
ie bulk of traffic 
nnot be picked 
until late in the 
ternoon and the 
hicles go either 
a sorting sta- 
m, or direct to 
e terminal. 
This is the season when traffic runs 
ceptionally heavy. One can readily 
iagine the high speed operations neces- 
ry to get the business out on evening 
ains. It is a big job, but express people 
e ready for such emergencies. First 
mes the checking or tallying from the 
hicle; then weighing it, waybilling it, 
tting it and then getting it into the 
oper cars. The intense activity in the 
rminal resembles a newspaper going to 
ess. The train is due to leave at a cer- 
in time and the business must be prop- 
'y stowed away “‘on board” before the 
ighball”’ is given. 
The carloader is ready as the avalanche 
irts. Electric trucks, four wheelers and 
ind trucks deposit it inside. Woe betide 
® porter who drops the wrong load into 
2 car! The carloader doesn’t let it 
it there very long. Now the work of 
Wing starts. 
Express business comprises almost 
erything under the sun. Except occa- 
‘nally in a lot shipment, few pieces are 
ek same. Cartons, crates, boxes, bar- 
's, small shipments, big ones, things of 
Ormous length, baled shipments, huge 
Asignments, running in tons—none of 
2m Startle the carloader. He is plan- 
hg in his mind just how he can get them 
| put away so that every inch of avail- 
‘le space is used and everything stowed 
agly to prevent shifting and at the same 
1€ to consider the substantial or fragile 
iture of each shipment. 
Uhe carloader remembers that this is a 


Carloading has become 
almost a science 


pretty fast train. It may run 70 miles an 
hour on clear stretches and it will prob- 
ably round curves at high speed. Then 
there will be some 
sharp stopping and 
Starting tOm.say: 


nothing of switch- 
ing at terminal 
points. 

The loader nat- 
urally places the 


Good housekeeping starts 
in the terminal 


A little sawdust prevents 
leakage from damaging 
shipments 


heavier shipments at 
the bottom of his piles. 
Weighty shipments 
above less substantial 
ones would invite dam- 
age. A hard drop for 
almost any shipment 
would probably be in- 
jurious to the con- 
tents. Nor is the size 
of a shipment a proper 
guide in stowing. A carton of millinery 
is big but light and more or less fragile. 
The carloader can spot such shipments 
immediately and he places them near the 
top. As his piles advance toward the 
doors from each end of the car, they are 
as symmetrical as a cubist painting. 


“Sprucing her up to go out in a crack 
passenger train 
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EXPRESS CAR 


Carloading, in fact, isn’t as easy as it 
looks. As Bill Jones would say, “experi- 
ence may be a pretty hard teacher, but 
she sure knows her 
stuff.” And so when 
the car is full and 
sealed, the loader en- 
joys the satisfaction 
of knowing that the 
destination terminal 
will find things in the 
same orderly arrange- 
ment that he made 
of them before de- 
parture. 

In the messenger 
Carecthate staunch 
guardian is the dic- 
tator of where every- 
thing shall be put. 
He knows his separa- 
tions. His_ perish- 
ables are kept to- 
gether and if there is 
any leakage, he has 
sawdust liberally 
strewn about to pre- 
vent it from injuring any of the dry 
freight. His values are by themselves 
and, in fact, everything else is in its proper 
place. 

This brings us to a definite realization 
that there is really good housekeeping in 
the express car and by it we can obtain the 
greatest amount of protection for the 
freight we handle against what packing 
engineers sometimes call the “normal 
shocks and jars of transportation,”’ so far 
as train movement is concerned. 

Very seldom is the old time messenger 
accused of “‘carrying by a shipment.” He 
takes pride in the arrangement of his 
separations and has all of his freight to 
unload near the door as the train stops, so 
that his decks will be clear to take in what 
business the agent has to give him in ex- 
change. He keeps his 
‘local’? and “‘trans- 
fer” separateand thus 
facilitates proper un- 
loading at transfer 
points. He doesn’t 
mind a bit if the chief 
messenger or route 
agent looks over his 
car, because nine 
times out of ten he 
has put everything in 
its proper place after 
leavinga station stop. 

On some runs he 
may be given a bit of 
ice to re-ice perish- 
able shipments that 
need it. Moreover, he knows good pack- 
ing and addressing when he sees it and is 
quick to spot the other kind. If a ship- 
ment is in bad condition and he can do 
anything to put it in proper shape, his kit 
contains hammer, nails and twine for 
just that purpose. He is thoroughly aware 


' 
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of his responsibilities not only to help 
maintain the speed of the service but also 
to safeguard the property entrusted to the 
Company for transportation, and by hav- 
ing his “house in order” at all times, he 
facilitates his work and helps to carry on 
with high efficiency the necessary rail 
movement of every shipment that travels 


“our way.” 
* * * 


Mr. Stedman Addresses Men’s Club 


ICE-PRESIDENT E. A. Stedman 

of Chicago, addressed 200 members 
and guests of the Trinity Parish Men’s 
Club at Aurora, IIl., on February 17th. 
He reviewed the history of transportation 
from the days of the stage coach and 
described the manifold operations of the 
Company. He paid a tribute to the Au- 
rora office in charge of Agent A. G. 
Thompson, stating that it forwarded 
250,000 shipments a year, with very few 
complaints but many good words about 
the service rendered. 


MESSENGER PREVENTS A MORE SERIOUS ACCIDENT 


Vee a train, the. express car~ of 
which was in charge of Messenger 
James A. Mosher, was rounding a curve 
about two miles 
from Marion, Me., 
one afternoon late 
in January, the 
coach and smoker 
left the rails and 
overturned. Mes- 
senger Mosher was 
uninjured, being 
one of the fortu- 
nate, but the con- 
ductor and the 
trainman did not 
escape. 


Messenger James A. Mosher 

The expressman Bangor, Calais and 
knew that a fast Princeton, Rte. 
freight was following and that if some- 
thing was not done immediately an even 
more serious accident might result. 


THE ‘POPULARITY OF THE 


hearts of America, but perhaps no 

special breed ever came into prom- 
inence so fast as has the German police 
dog in the last few years. This has prob- 
ably been due primarily to two reasons: 
first, the important role played by this 
animal in the World War, when he was 
used for scouting purposes and also Red 
Cross work; and second, to the intelligence 
of such dogs as Strongheart, Rin Tin 
Tin and Peter the Great on the movie 
screen. 

Indiana is fast becoming the home of 
many dogs of this breed and Hoosier ken- 
nels have shipped police dogs to all parts 
of the country. One of these is the Wil- 
sona Kennels at Rushville owned by Ben 
H. Wilson, which covers thirty acres of 


Tie dog has always held a place in the 


Arne von der Hohenpforter, owned by the Wilsona 
Kennels, guarding a basket 


ground. An expert trainer is employed 
regularly and Mr. Wilson’s dogs have won 
hundreds of prizes. One of them, Immo 
Von Dusternbrook, is reputed to be the 


best bred police 
dog in the country. 
Another, Zillo V. 
Simplow, is credit- 
ed with aiding 
materially in the 
apprehension of 


Arne von der Hohen- 

pforter, scaling an 8- 

foot wall to retrive an 
object 


A typical Wilsona family of police pups 


The thermometer was around zero an 
snow was drifting across the tracks th: 
were banked high on both sides. Bi 
Messenger Mosher didn’t wait for h 
overcoat. Grabbing torpedoes and a r 
flag, he ran back two miles to telephor 
for help and to stop the oncoming freig] 
train. ‘Then he returned, to do what} 
could to help. 


The messenger was on duty for twent 
four hours in consequence of the wrec! 
and, according to Route Agent R, ( 
Warner, gave a splendid example of pluc 


' and endurance. 


Mr. Mosher has been on the Bango 
Calais and Princeton route for quite son 
time and in taking up the express busine 
as a career, he is “following in father 
steps,” as he is the son of Charles | 
Mosher of the Boston & Bangor rout 
who has been an express messenger i 
40 years. . 4 


“POLICE “PUR 


286 criminals and his activities are we 
known in police circles of both Euro 
and America. 

A dozen or so of Mr. Wilson’s dogs ] 
been imported from Germany, trav 
from port to Rushville by express. 
has also shipped dozens of dogs by e 
from his kennels to all parts of the U: 
States, and he says he has yet tor 
a complaint regarding the care or ha 
given to these animals in transit. 
the other day, in fact, he personally 
the office of Superintendent H. B. 
of Indianapolis and voiced his ap: 
tion for the service express people | 
rendered him. = 

Police dog is really a misnomer, 
the true name of this breed is Germa 
shepherd, but the breed has lent itself : 
readily to police work and criminal hun 
ing that it has become commonly know 
the world over as the police dog. 

There has been a prevalent idea thé 
the German shepherd is savage and wol 
like, but at heart the police dog is ver 
affectionate and a lover of men. It isa 
in the training. He may be trained for 
child’s companion, a farm watchdog or 
criminal hunter. 


When the Circus Goes on the Roa 
(Concluded from Page 2) fe 
need worry about the animals growin 
hungry. That does not often occur, 4 
they can travel a long distance withou 
food. 4 
The expressman in charge should no 
allow any one to annoy the animals, no 
should a light be flashed suddenly into th 
crate as fright may kill the occupant 
We could fill the Messencer with tale 
of remarkable shipments of animals, tha 
traveled our way last year. But we hav 
reported them from time to time, and 1! 
practically every case they have bee! 
handled most satisfactorily. : 
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SHRUBBERY FROM THE NURSERY 


FFHAND, dozens of towns could 

be mentioned as centers of the 

nursery industry. In almost every 
se, they have hun- 
eds of acres de- 
ted to the intensive 
Itivation of young 
ses and shrubs that 
Ip to make subur- 
im and country 
mes so picturesque. 
Now that Govern- 
snt restrictions on 
portations of nurs- 
ystock from abroad 
ve become so strin- 
nt, forbidding them 
thout federal per- 
t, an increased de- 
and has resulted 
d nurserymen in 
ig country are 


eeting it with char- Some of the nursery stock emanating from New- 
teristic American ark, N. Y. is packed in wocden cases, with damp 
Nursery moss and heavy wrapping for extra protection 


terprise. 


es 


Inside the shipping room of a big nursery at 


and outside marking. Without the latter, 
nursery shipments become bad 
Marks” and delays are dangerous, because 


Photos by Supervisor C. J. Elzy 


Before and after 


the entire shipments are encased in a bur- 
lap covering, with plenty of interior 
wrappings. 


At, one of the big 
plants at Newark, N. Y., 
recently visited by Claim 
fg oupervisor. C. [..Flzy 
| of New York, wooden 

cases are used. Every 
step in the preparation 
for shipment is taken, 
with the thought of re- 
moving any possibility 
of injury to the stock in 
transit. Only perfect 
trees are selected and 
then put in bundles, tied 
together with twine or 
cord. One or more tags 
are attached to each 
shrub, showing its name 
- and also the name and 
address of both the ship- 
per and consignee. 

The wooden cases are first 
lined with heavy brown wrap- 
ping paper, with large quan- 
tities of water-soaked moss 
placed in among the roots 
and generally throughout the 
box. Boxed shipments of 
nursery stock must always be 
handled ‘‘on the level,” that 
is, never turned on end, while 
the baled shipments should 
be allowed to lean, wherever 
they are put. 

A cold, damp, shady place 
is the ideal store room for 
nursery stock. Exposure to 
excessive heat, in the sun or 
in a warm room without ven- 
tilation is harmful. To allow 
them to rest against the 
steam pipes in an express car 


Newark, N. Y. the stock is really highly perishable. is equally injurious. Prompt and careful 
Express employees, however, usually handling, of course, will prevent a lot of 

| : have no difficulty in recognizing nursery trouble. 
ck has become a very substantial traffic — stock by its unusual size and character. Particularly is that so when it comes to 


/ Our service, and as this is the season The roots, imbedded in dampened earth delivery at destination or in handling at 
‘1€n it moves in large volume, from vari- and moss, are 


‘S nurseries large and small, a brief pound with bur- 
ference to it here is in order. lap. The stems are 
As one would readily imagine, a young tied together and 
2e or shrub in the process of transplant- protected with 
i218 a highly perishable commodity. To straw or rattan 
indle it properly, which means without while in some ee 
lay or damage, a number of precautions 
fast be constantly kept in mind by em- 
fsyees who encounter it. 

‘That special attention to these ship- 
fants is imperative is indicated in the 
sbstantial claims for loss and damage, 
nich the Company paid last year on this 
‘uffic, to say nothing of those encoun- 
ted in the handling of cut flowers. 
Nursery firms are giving excellent co- 
eration in the effort to have shrubbery 
ipments travel safely, as the majority 
¢ them do, by extreme care in packing 
ad with due regard for complete inside 


en AN PE 


At Hereford, Texas, nursery stock shipments are wrapped completely 
in burlap—Left, Agent S. Ramey holds a conference with the shipper 


ia 
3 
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transfer points. Delays may be fatal and 
if, for any reason, the consignee cannot be 
located or refuses to accept a shipment of 
this kind, prompt notice should be sent 
to both parties concerned—the shipper 
and the consignee. Nursery shipments 
are bugaboos for the On Hand room, be- 
cause of their perishability. Every effort 
to effect disposition may prevent a claim. 

As a rule, where shippers wish to give 
specific instructions, they do not fail to 
do soon the shipments. Such instructions 
should, of course, be followed to the letter, 
not only in connection with the care in 
handling en route, but in the shipper’s 
policy in dealing with his customer, par- 
ticularly on C. O. D.’s. 

A question sometimes arises as to the 
acceptance of checks, notes and con- 
signee’s draft in the name of the shipper, 
in lieu of cash on a C. O. D., but here 
again the shipper’s instructions are neces- 
sary. Our rules and instructions are the 
proper guide for every agent or driver, 
who has any such problem to meet. 
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cA BEETLE WITH a BAD ‘REPUTATION 


HREE eastern states— 

New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware—are 
working with the Federal 
Government to check and 
exterminate the Japanese 
beetle. First discovered in 
1917, it spread. so rapidly 
and proved such a menace 
to nursery stock, fruit and 
vegetables, that a limited 
section was placed under 
quarantine. 

That the pest had gotten 
a first foothold and has been 
growing in numbers was 
evident, for at the close of 
1925 the quarantine area covered 
around 6,047 square miles within the 
states afflicted and this was further 
expanded on the first of the year. 


A Japanese Beetle 


Express agents in ft 
quarantined territory ha 
been thoroughly posted | 
traffic circulars regardi 
the restrictions and f 
various commodities affec 
ed by them. Each car, y 
hicle, box, basket or oth 
container of such artic] 
must be marked with tl 
name and address of fi 
consignor and of the co 
signee. They must al 
bear a certificate stati 
that the contents were e 
amined by an inspector 
the U. S. Departmenm 
Agriculture and found to be free of tl 
beetle. Certificates must be attache 
to packages and to the waybill of ¢a 
load shipments. 


WICOMICO WELCOMES SPRESIDENT COWIE 


WESTERN UNION 


\ 


Railroad Officials, Express People and Citizens Who Greeted President Cowie at Salisbury, Md. 


O section of the country produces a 
N wider range of foodstuffs that are 

shipped heavily by our service 
than that famous peninsula bounded on 
the west by Chesapeake Bay and on the 
east by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean, generally known in our business as 
the Delaware-Chesapeake territory. Ac- 
tually, it is made up of parts of three 
states—Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

Late in February President R. E.-M. 
Cowie accepted an invitation extended by 
the Salisbury-Wicomico Chamber of Com- 
merce to address its annual banquet. 
This was to take place in Salisbury, one of 
the important cities of the peninsula, 
located in Wicomico County of Maryland. 

He took the opportunity to make an 
inspection trip of the territory, and so 


February 25th, early in the morning, 
proved to be a very busy day for him. 
About an hour after his arrival, early in 
the morning at Cape Charles, he was on 
his way north in company with railroad 
and express officials of the territory, 
Onley being the first stop. 

Here a call was made on the Eastern 
Shore of the Virginia Produce Exchange, 
said to be the largest of its kind in the 
United States. Mr. Cowie was greeted by 
exchange officials and discussed with them 
matters of general interest to the exchange 
and express and railroad companies, par- 
ticularly with regard to the forwarding of 
strawberry business during the coming 
season. 

The next stop was Crisfield, famous for 
its crabs and oysters. Agent J. H. Pinto 
acted as guide and pointed out to Mr. 


Cowie the location of the different oyst 
beds as seen from the dock. Then tl 
president looked over the forwarding ' 
the seafood traffic, made an inspection ) 
the office and of the on hand departmen 
There he had a chance to sample fret 
Pocomoke Sound oysters and crab mea 
of which Crisfield is particularly prow 
A visit to one of the crab houses follows 
and the steaming of the crabs, pi 
and packing of the crabmeat We 
watched prior to shipping by our servil 
to hotels and clubs throughout ¢ 
country. * 
On the way north, conditions at 
ion, Md., for handling the strawbt 
business were carefully observed, | 
there was little time to linger. When 
train reached Salisbury, Mr. Cow1 
met by a reception committee of bu: 


il 1926 


n of the town and escorted to the Wi- 
aico Hotel, where the dinner was to be 
d that evening. 

3ut there was more traveling to be 
ie, this time by automobile, to Berlin 
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and Ocean City, Md. At Berlin, a visit 
was made to the wonderful Harrison 
nurseries, said to be the largest growers of 
fruit trees in the world. On the way to 
Ocean City, the party stopped to look 
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over the stock farm of Samuel D. Riddle, 
owner of the famous race horse, ‘Man o’ 
War.” The transportation men saw 


many of Mr. Riddle’s fine horses. The 


(Concluded on Page 11) 


THEY WILL PAY the PENALTY 


its way to its readers, one James 

Lynch is in the State Prison at 
enton, N. J.; sentenced to go to the 
ctric chair, to pay the penalty for the 
yoting to death of Frank Brannon, 
llection 
tk of our 
ce at Hack- 
sack, in the 
ne state. 
[fis said 
gee the 
eels of jus- 
Gegrind 
wly,” and 
might add, 
‘ely. In this 
se, Jersey 
‘tice main- 
ned its rep- 
ition for speed. Within a little more 
in a month after the crime, the guilty 
nn had been caught, tried and sentenced. 
jury decided that it was Lynch that 
ed the fatal shot, and, therefore merited 
ath. But all of his accomplices have 
gun paying the penalty by starting long 
itences in prison. 
There is no need here to go into the 
1esome details of the hold-up and brutal 
0ting of Brannon at our depot at the 
w York, Susquehanna and Western 
ilroad station at Hackensack, on Janu- 
2\st last. The press throughout the 
i described in full the dastardly act 


Vie issue of the MESSENGER is on 


Frank J. Brannon 


reported each step in the swift pur- 


suit of the criminals, how clues led to their- 


capture, their confessions involving each 
other and their swift trial and sentence. 

Perhaps the worst shock of the whole 
affair, next to the cold- 
blooded killing of Bran- 
non, was the confession 
of the erstwhile cashier. 
Theodore Palmer, that 
he had conceived the 
plot, not, of course, 
with the idea that a 
fellow, worker should 
be murdered as a result 
of it, but simply as a 
means.of helping him- 
self out of financial 
difficulties and to get 
a little “‘easy’ money,” 
on the side. Bad asso- 
ciations, resulting in 
evil companions, who 
brought gunmen into 
the plot, were Palmer’s 
downfall. 

(bherecis: 2) saying, 
“murder will out.” Al- 
most every crime leaves marks that sooner 
or later lead to the capture of the crim- 
inals. So it was at Hackensack. Each 
man trying to save his own skin did not 
hesitate to tell of his accomplices. Now 
the men involved, besides Lynch, who 
pays the death penalty, will spend the 
best part of their lives away from decent 
citizens in the confines of a state peni- 
tentiary. 


OTED IN OUR BIG EASTER TRAFFIC 


ployees in some of the big city terminals in and around 
v York in particular, were startled to hear pathetic wails 
ling from many crates of live stock moving during Easter 
k. They proved to be dozens of ‘kids’ and occasionally 
ma and Papa Goat as well. They came from the south 
‘were to give up their lives in Italian observance of 


iter. There were also Eas- 
bunnies, chickens, geese, 
ks and pouliry of every 
7 description, not to forget 
ier eggs by the thousands 


F. E. McGrath 


The sentences meted out were: 

Palmer, 27 years old, 15 to 30 years in 
the state prison. 

Frank Cuneo, 26 years old, 15 to 30 
years in prison. 

Charles Strand, 36 
yearenoldvel2. to 30 
years in prison. 

Stephen Kalman, 24 
years old, and Arnold 
Costi, 20 years old, sen- 
tenced to the reforma- 
tory. 

Nor can we let pass 
without mention the 
killing of Special Agent 
in Charge F. E. Mc- 
Grath, Eastern Lakes 
Department at Cleve- 
land, on the morning of 
February 18th. He 
had come with the 
Company in July, 1918, 
having formerly been 
with the Santa Fe and 
Rock Island Railroads 
for 13 years. 

He gave his life in pursuit of his duty 
while investigating the robbery of our 
office at Norwalk, Ohio, some two weeks 
before. He suspected James and Leonard 
Lyons and in company with an inspector, 
a sheriff and deputy sheriff, went to where 
the two brothers lived at Havana, some 
nine miles south of Norwalk. In trying 
to place them under arrest, McGrath was 
shot twice by James Lyons, dying in- 
stantly. 

The two Lyons brothers escaped in the 
sheriff’s car, but they were not free for 
long. About three weeks later, when plan- 
ning another robbery at Alpena, Mich., 
they were recognized, but shot down the 
chief of police before he was able to arrest 
them. 


A posse was organized and the two des- 
peradoes were trapped at Lachine, four- 
teen miles away, within less than an hour 
after they had shot the police officer in 
Alpena. They were taken to the Alpena 
county jail, and in the last reports, were 
due to be brought to Ohio for trial for 
murder. It is alleged that James Lyons 
confessed to killing the special agent. 


Agent I. H. Cady, at Alpena, advises us 
that Eli Gilmet, former route agent for the 
Company, drove the chief of police to the 
scene of the shooting and that Oscar Cook, 
agent at Lachine, took a leading part in 
stopping the bandits at that point and, 
according to newspaper reports, fired two 
shots at them before they were halted. 


Fage Eight 
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Do You “Represent ””—or “Act For”? 


N a Pullman smoker, where men unknown to each other 
[ew discuss every topic under the sun, an expressman 
put this question: 

“What does it mean to you when you learn that Smith is the 
American Railway Express Agent in the 
town you are visiting.” 

A traveling salesman replied quickly: 

“Why, I suppose it means that Smith 
represents your Company in that town.” 

Another offered his opinion: ‘“To me it 
means that Smith acts for your Company. 
As a matter of fact, I would say he is pretty near the Company to 
the people he serves.” 

The speaker was an executive in a well-known concern with 
widespread shipping operations. 

* * * 


There is a sharp distinction between these two definitions. 
Representing the Company vs: ‘“‘Pretty near being” the Com- 
pany. ‘The men speaking labeled the job of Agent as they would 
handle it. ‘The salesman took the passive point of view, because 
it was always his custom to say: “I represent the Blank Manu- 
facturing Company.” The executive saw the possibilities of 
the Agent’s job, and picked out the real, living meaning. 

An agent is not stationed in a certain town merely to remind 
the citizens that his Company is still alive. A painted sign 


They Start ’Em Early in Texas 


AMERICAN RAILWAY 
EXPRESS €0, 


Four-year-old son of Clerk W. E. Belt at Wallis, Texas, all togged out to 
enter a recent children’s parade in that town. Father personally saw to it 
that his offspring was properly costumed and equipped for the occasion 
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Bridging the Way 
ESPONSIBILITY makes 
or breaks the man upon 

whom it falls. It is the test of 
whether he is to remain sta- 
tionary or go forward. If he 
handles it well, as our cartoon- 
ist intimates, it will bridge his 
way to better things. His op- 
portunity comes every day and 
every responsibility, properly 
handled, increases his chances 
of success. 


IN EVERY POSITION A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF 
RESPONSIBILITY MUST BE ASSUMED. THE FELLOW, 
WHO NEVER SEEKS JO SHIRK HIS RIGHTFUL 
RESPONSIBILITY IS ALWAYS APPRECIATED 
BY SUPERIO Ss 
WELL 1S BY HIS 
FELLOW-WORKERS, 
BNDINTIME 1S _ 
EUGIBLE FoR a 


DRAWN BY H. ZIEGLER 


Los Angeles Delivery 
department 


; 
could dothat. He is there to act for the Company—to be rea 
for extremely live and resourceful action to keep the service: 
to the standard which the public has come to expect of it. 


An agent is, indeed, one who is “pretty nearly the Com 
in his town. For whether or not the shippers admire our s 
and are co-operative and tolerant in their transactions, de 
largely on whether they admire the agent’s courtesy and a 


Of the many men in the service, the agent has a man’ 
share of responsibility and a perpetual opportunity for act 
the best interests of the Company which his patrons see refi 
in him. 4 

* * * 


The Call of Conscience 


N the daily grist of our mail at Detroit, there recently car 

letter in which were enclosed a $5.00, a $2.00 and a $1.06 

An attached note, unsigned, offered this explanation 
closed you will find $8.00 in payment for a fire extinguishe) 
from one of your trucks six years ago. An 
attempt to right—wrongs. Am sorry.” 

Such an incident, rare as it is, restores 
one’s faith in human nature. Evidently 
the writer could not escape the call of his _ 
better nature. But he was too ashamed of his 
petty act of years ago to disclose his identity. 

What a world this would be if Conscience relentlessly pu 
all who do not hesitate to appropriate something that doe 
belong to them! 


4 Ge 4 


* * * 


The Right Kind of Brass 
ATERBURY, Conn., is noted for its brass. It 


factures everything worth mention in the brass line, ac 

ing to Agent J. F. Laughlin, and is coming forward in the pre 
tion of radio sets, radio horns and parts of radio sets. 
On two days in January, the Bristol Co., alone, forw 
3,050 loud speakers by our service, representing a total w 
not far from 40,000 pounds, and producing revenue in pi 
tion, for the Company. Good work, Waterbury! , 


man 


The Value of a Smile 


Nobody ever added up—the value of a smile. 7 
We know how much a dollar’s worth and how much is a mile; 
We know the distance to the sun, the size and weight of earth; 
But not a one can tell us just how much a smile is worth. 


CONTRIBUTED ANONYMOUSLY 
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MAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS PEOPLE 


» General Agent at Fort Worth 
, FTER having spent twenty-five years 
\in the service, O. T. Clark, General 

Agent at Fort Worth, Texas, last 
ath decided to become an ice man in- 
id of an expressman. When he an- 
need his decision, the Press of that 
* got out an extra, which carried a 
reamer’’: 
(press Ag- 


*Frozen- 
? }? 


‘he news- 
yer gave 
‘e a lot of 
re to the 
maent, 
ch was a 
ume of a 
rht Way 
ting at- ee 
Eis R. C. Hardin 
loyees. 
losely on the heels of Mr. Clark’s 
age of vocation, came the announce- 
t from Superintendent G. Y. Reed 
that, RoC: 
Hardin, for- 
merly Route 
Agent, would 
succeed him 
in the general 
agency at Fort 
Worth. Mr. 
Hardin, as his 
photograph 
indicates, is a 
handsome fel- 
low and sure 
1G alk Sg: We SB 
friends on his 
: new job. 

is place as route agent at Wichita 
shas been taken by A. G. Riefenstahl, 
lerly chief clerk to the agent at that 
i 
né news of Mr. Clark’s resignation 
received with regret by employees at 
Worth, where he was very popular. 
iad started as transfer man in 1909, 
advanced by steady promotion to 


_ O. T. Clark 


4 


© of 
t 
’ehicle 


a 
. 
¥ 


general agent, a position he had for the 
past four years. 

It gave his friends some satisfaction to 
note that he had answered the ‘“‘call’’ of 
Mr. John King, one of the well known 
business men of the city, to become man- 
ager of the King Ice Company. All his 
friends wish him well in his new field. 


* * * 


Fritz Kremmer on the Telephone 


Ore of the most amusing phonograph 
records is called “Cohen on the Tele- 
phone.” But Agent W. W. Brand at Alva, 
Okla., had an unusual telephone conversa- 
tion, not with Cohen, but a German- 
American who gave Mr. Brandan odd 
experience. It was during the Christ- 
mas holidays, when he called up about 
a certain shipment he expected from a 
relative in Kansas. 

Mr. Brand told the story to the Rev. 


-A. H. Ponath, pastor of the First Meth- 


odist Church in that city, who prepared 
this version for our benefit: 

Before the holidays a German-Ameri- 
can, whom we can call ‘“‘Fritz Kremmer,” 
for the lack of his real name, called the 
express office after he had received a let- 
ter telling him the shipment would arrive 
in time for Christmas. This is the con- 
versation: 

“Iss diss deeggspresoffis?”’ queried Fritz. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Brand, ‘‘this is the 
American Railway Express office.” 

“Dis iss Fritz Kremmer. You got dem 
goose?” 

“What’s that? quickly came back 
from Mr. Brand. 

Thomas A. Edison once said jokingly 
that a telephone conversation is seventy- 
five per cent imagination. That is, you 
think you know what the other man is 
trying to say, and then imagine he is 
saying it. 

“You got dem goose?” thundered Mr. 
Kremmer into the telephone. 

“See here,” replied Mr. Brand, risingly, 
“are you trying to get funny with me? 
What do you want?” 

“You got dem goose?” spoke up Mr. 
Kremmer, gently. | 

*See- here,” said 
Mr. Brand, “are you 
trying to swear at 
me? I don’t let anv 
man swear at me.” 

“T ain’t trying to 
swear at you. | vant 
dem goose. You got 
dem goose?” 

A light was begin- 
ning to dawn for Mr. 
Brand. ‘‘Are you ex- 
pecting a goose?” 
he asked in his best company voice. And 
then he learned of the letter that told of 
a Christmas present of a goose from a 
relative in Kansas. Yes, the goose came 
in time for Christmas. 


Can Beat Her Dad at Spelling 


HEN any question of spelling comes 

up in the home of Route Agent John 
D. Warren at Monroe, N. C., the decision 
no longerrests 
with the 
“head of the 
houses het. 
goes) to.” ils 
lian, Mr. War. 
ren’s 13-year- 
old daughter, 
who can even 
teach her dad 
something. 
She is, in fact, 
the champion 
speller of the 
state, for last 
summer she 
won the North Carolina state champion- 
ship in spelling at a contest held in 
Raleigh, the capital. 

As Vice-President Smith’s assistant, 
Mr. Rankin, says, Miss Warren’s victory 
is very unusual and her talents are all the 
more pronounced, in view of the fact that 
North Carolina has a very high educa- 
tional standing. 

* * * 


Proud of His Two Girls 


Dee Aderman, formerly driver and 
now depot man at Toledo, Ohio, sends 
us several snapshots which indicate his 
pride in his service record, his family— 
and his mascot. 

Not long ago Mr. Aderman was trans- 
ferred from 
the vehicleto 
the depot 
service when 
motortrucks 
supplanted 
what re- 
mained of 
the_horse- 
drawnequip- 
ment. And 
now ‘“‘Far- 
ooo ee 
Aderman’s 


Lillian Warren 


Driver Paul 
Aderman, 17 
years in the 
service at To- 
ledo, Ohio, is 
the father of 
two fine 
daughters. 


“Fargo,” the family 
mascot 


canine helper on his route, has “‘accepted 
a position” at the depot guarding freight 
against rats. Mr. Aderman is particularly 
proud of his twodaughters, who are rapidly 
advancing into young womanhood. 
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SHIPPING FRESH FISH WITHOUT ICE 


RIDAY is “‘fish day” the world over. 
Religious custom has made that vir- 
tually a habit. While seafood is al- 
ways available on restaurant and hotel 


menus, Friday is the big day 
of the fish dealer. 

Our service always feels a re- 
flection of that in the enormous —“ 
trafic in products of lake and 
sea constantly moving by express. The 
usual method of distribution is from the 
packing house near the source of produc- 
tion to the city market and thence to the 
local store. 

Expressmen have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing fish shipments forwarded as they 
usually are in barrels and boxes properly 
iced. They know the imperative need for 
prompt handling and re-icing, when 


needed. Delays may be costly, especially 
if they result in late deliveries for the 
Friday trade. 

It is somewhat unusual, therefore, to 
encounter in the handling of this business, 


neat, trim strawboard cartons that ordi- 
narily one would expect to contain dry 
merchandise. A fish shipment doesn’t 
seem natural if it isn’t accompanied by 
odor and leakage. But shipping fresh 
fish in specially constructed cartons with- 
out ice is something of a novelty. It is, 
nevertheless, being done successfully and 
the only problem seems to be to get the 
express employees to respect the “cau- 
tion marks” and to believe what they say: 
“Fresh fish—perishable!”’ Obviously they 
should be handled with the same despatch 
as iced fish shipments. 


Shippers of perishable products have 
constant - 


fy sbpeon 
strivingto 
dispense 
with ice 
and to 


Showing the special container 
used to ship “fresh fish from 
the sea” without ice by express. 
Such shipments should be given 
the same speedy handling as is 
given to all perishable commodi- 
ties more recognized as such 


find a [substitute [that preserves the food 
in perfect condition to destination. 
Some ice cream shipments are made 
with special carriers in which a low tem- 
perature is maintained by the use of brine. 

‘The new method of shipping fish with- 
out ice necessitates the pre-cooling of the 


Scenes at Montauk, Long Island, where Agent W. F. Varpahl handles many thousands of pounds of fish 
in cartons to many points east 


contents before placed in the contain 
which are so designed as to maintain 
temperature. This is done by means ¢ 
specially designed carton that serves 
keep it in proper condition by providin 
hermetically sealed compartment, ¥ 
the commodity done up in unit packa 
wrapped in vegetable parchment pay 
No preservative of any kind is us 
even salt, the intention being to deli 
the fish as though it had just been cau 
and cleaned. Therein is one of 
marked differences in this method of s] 
ping fish as compared with the old syst 
Usually the fish is not cleaned and fille 
until the consumer buys it from the dea 
Under the carton method of shipping, t 
is done at the packing plant shortly a 
the fish are caught; the work of cleani 
dressing and pre-cooling is started at or 
Only the fish flesh is used, being put y 
two - pound packages, with vegeta 
parchment pa 
used for wrapp! 
- At first gi 
a fish carton lo 
like an air-cush 
radio carton 
closer examinat 
shows it to 
equipped on 
sides with two-i 
air chambers fi 
with dry seagri 
As good luck wo 
have .it, thie 
been found tof 


sess just 
the nec- 
essary in- 
sulation 
qualities 
for the 
purpose 
of keep- 
ing the 
contents cool until arrival at destinati 
The smallest quantity shipped is twe 
pounds, which with the carton make 
shipment of nineteen pounds; the ot) 
quantities are 20, 30 and 50 pounds, w 
the weight of the containers extra. 
Through the courtesy of the Foy 
Products Co., Inc., we present 0 
page pictures of the carton as they us 
their plant at Montauk, the easte 
Long Island. There Agent Wm. F 
has of late been receiving daily ship 
for forwarding to various points as fa 
as Chicago and south to Washingt 
say nothing of New England. Praet 
all of these shipments are so timed 
arrive at destination in advance 
Friday market and delays are 
serious as in the case of iced ship! 
of the same commodity. i 
= | 

a 


ril 192.6 


somico Welcomes President Cowie 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


1 covers over 400 acres, and has a mile 
track and wonderful stables, with 
sor exercising tracks. Mr. Cowie was 
icularly interested in a black two- 
-old, a descendant of a race horse he 
seen at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
3}, by the name of Domino. 

cean City was visited, but it was too 
y to see much of the ocean. Joint 
at Edward Scott had, however, ar- 
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ranged to have the visitors sample Sine- 
puxent Bay oysters. One unusual feature 
was the cooking of the oysters by the 
steam from a B. C. & A. Railway engine. 

Then came the return to Salisbury for 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner, at 
which Mr. Cowie was to be the principal 
speaker. More railroad and express offi- 
cials had arrived on later trains and there 
was a big assemblage in the banquet hall 
when he rose to speak. 

Mr. Cowie took his favorite topic, 
“Transportation,” for his subject and 
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covered in a general way some of the 
points he discussed at the convention of 
the Western Fruit Jobbers in New Orleans 
in January. His speech on that occasion 
was put in pamphlet form and excerpts 
were presented in the March MesseEn- 
GER. 

How enthusiastically Mr. Cowie’s visit 
and address were received was illustrated 
by the marked attention given to them in 
the local newspapers, which reported the 
proceedings in full and emphasized their 
importance by streaming headlines. 


ALL STEEL C’ARS for HANDLING EXPRESS 


KE the 

owner of 
fa new 
omobile, 
e3s mes- 
gers get 
Mething 
toa thrill 
n they are 
med to a 
and span 
‘ress car 
from the 
8. 

is inter- 
ig to note, 
efore, that 
many 
nsylvania 
ilroad 
1s recent- 
new all- 
_ express 
have been 
ing their 
earance. 
y have ex- 
d much 
orable 
ment par- 
arly from express people, who know 
at’s what”’ when it comes to up-to- 
equipment. 
1€ new cars are a part of a total of 222 
rage-express cars ordered by the 
isylvania last summer and_ have 
all been placed in active service, 
ther with other new steel passen- 
equipment. The new cars are 


Messenger Frank J. Matthews prepares his run 
in one of the new.cars al Jersey City— 


To the right—Interior Equipment 


known as the 
B-60-B and 
are in many 
respects simi- 
lar in design 
to previous 
series. 
Naturally 
they are the 
last word in 
express car de- 
sign, the spec- 
ifications for 
which were 


determined after long study and experi- 
mentation. What impresses the express 
messenger the most is the scientific way 
in which every bit of available space has 
been used and specially designed equip- 
ment which has been installed. Particular 
reference should be made to the lighting 
and heating equipment as well as the ven- 
tilation. The new cars are sixty feet 


BOM EIS ASE PARE WAS 
PONS? PLE Mee 


in length. They ride on two four-wheel 
trucks and weigh 87,500 pounds each. 
Another rather unusual feature is that 
they have a capacity of 40,000 pounds, but 
are so designed that this can be increased 
to 60,000 pounds, with very little addi- 
tional change and expense. 

The two doors on each side have a six- 
inch wider opening than those on the 
B-60’s. ‘The end doors can be locked from 
the inside by an easily operated device. 
Wider loading space has been obtained by 
securing the inside lining or insulation 
directly to the side plates of the car in- 
stead of to the inside faces 
of the framing. This al- 
lows 714 inches more 
space between the sides. 
The height of the floor at 


the side doors is 434 
inches less than in the 


B-60’s, thus making load- 
ing from the outside plat- 
form easier. 

The car roof is known 
as a “‘wagon top”’ design, 
another departure from 
the previous series. <A 
wire sheathing furnishes 
protection against the 
steam pipes, while the 
floor is “‘crowned” in the center to drain 
to the side gutters. Another interesting 
feature is a closed drain in the floor that 
can be opened if necessary to allow the es- 
cape of excessive water in the steam pipes. 

Each car generates its own electric cur- 
rent in transit. It is equipped with swing- 
ing staunchions which are hooked to the 
roof when not needed. 


New Type of All-Steel Express Car Known as B-60-B 
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Lynchburg Meets An Emergency 


HE electrical generating equipment 

in the steam power station of the 

Lynchburg Traction and Light Co., 
in the bustling Virginia city of that name, 
failed to function properly, one day in 
January, and it was necessary to obtain 
an electric generator from Kenova, W. Va., 
to clear up the trouble. In the mean- 
while, many Lynchburg industries, de- 
pending upon the plant for power, had to 
shut down until a substitution could be 
made. 

E’xpress service was imperative in the 
circumstances and the power company 
sought the co-operation of our officials. 
The result was that the generator was ob- 
tained in the shortest possible time and 
the carin which it traveled placed at the 
power station within fifteen minutes after 
the arrival of the train. 

J. W. Hancock, general manager of the 
power company, thanked Superintendent 
Carter for the “interest and effort” in 
relieving the emergency shown by every 
expressman with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

* * 
Good Service Builds Business 


900-POUND elec- 

tric motor is no 
light shipment to han- 
dle. Yet the Wagner 
Electric Corporation 
found it offered no em- 
barrassment 
to the Com- 
pany, when 
the factory 
at St. Louis 
expressed 
by our serv- 
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IN THES/LOWw or JRAFFIC 


As a direct result of this excellent serv- 
ice, Mr. Brandenberger, the manager, in- 
formed General Agent L. E. Gehan, at 
Salt Lake City, “that the fact that the 
shipment was received so promptly by the 
customer led him to place another order 
for additional equipment of approximately 
the same weight and this, too, 
is being shipped by your serv- 
ice, 

In other words, one ship- 
ment properly handled de- 
serves another. 

* * * 


The Stock Carried a Full 
Load 


HE same old puzzle of 

whether, because “‘pigs is 
pigs,” a hog is always a hog, 
came up at Tipton, Ind., re- 
cently. 

Drivers Loren Myerly and 
Smith Cox went to the Junc- 
tion office, one Saturday morning, on their 
regular duties and noticed that a big 
brood sow, which had been held over 
night in transfer, was not alone. The 
stork had paid a visit during the night, 
carrying a basket on each wing and one 
in its beak, for there were 
thirteen little pigs besides 
the mother. 

The puzzle came in de- 
ciding just how to ac- 
count for the shipment 
atid st ie 
waybill was 
Madero 
read, not 
me Fe oy 
“one sow,” 
but “one 


ice a motor sow and 
: eee OD 

2 f this Our Exhibit at the recent State Capital Poultry and Egg Show aU 

weight to a at Charleston, W. Va. abe See oe 

coal com- nia Sethe ac 


pany at Price, Utah. Early in the morning, 
three days later, it arrived at Price, to the 
great satisfaction of the district manager 
of the electric company. 


experiences of this sort before, as well as 
handling a crated bobcat of pugnacious 
tendencies and a whole collection of live, 
squirming snakes. The employes, how- 


RENO, NEV., HAS A FINE NEW SOUTHERN PACIFIC STATIO 


ever, prefer the ordinary run of b 
Pee oS: ? 


Not So Slow for Milwau 
Ae January is som 


known as a 
slow month in 


Within « a period of om days, Waukesha, 
warded two carloads of these 4,500-Ib. po 
to the oil fields of Oklahoma and T. 


the express business, Milwaukee d 
find it so this year according to Cler 
Karmgard at Union Depot. It 
Seaman Body Company manufa 
automobile bodies that worked ha 
that tradition this year. They re 
18 carloads by express carrying ar 
to the Company of $10,192.59, in 
tol.c.l. shipments, amounting to $3, 
or a total for the month of $13, 

Not bad for January or any mo 
that matter, as Clerk Kamgard 

* ok * 


A Resurrection in Oma 

‘he does not take a vivid imaginatt 
appreciate the sensation of em] 

at Union Station, Omaha, Nebr. 
presumably “dead eagle” "suddenly 
to life and broke from the conté 
which it had been shipped. - It he 
forwarded to Omaha from Cro 


{ 


il 1926 


+, and was billed as “one dead bird.” 
man who shipped it had shot the bird 
igh the wing and clubbed it on the 
-until it apparently was dead. He 
it to his brother-in-law in Omaha to 
‘ounted. 

ye “resurrection” came when the em- 
ses at Union Station were thinking 


J 


ENO, Nevada’s chief city, has a 
splendid new Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Station and American Railway 
sss Building, of which it is justly 

d. They were officially presented to 

state and city on February 8th, al- 

gh the public had access to them a 

Jays before. 
gratified were the people over the 
isition of a new station that the 

tation was made an important civic 

te at which officials of the trans- 


ion companies and state, county 
city officers were guests of honor at 
xolden Hotel. A large throng of 
inent citizens were present... 
iomas Ahern, assistant general man- 
of the Southern Pacific, explained 
in the completion of the new station 
yromises of Julius Kruttschnitt, late 
man of the board, had at last been 
led. Mr. Ahern reviewed the history 
eno’s passenger stations from 1868, 
ta little frame structure housed the 
mgers, of the combined hotel and 
on erected in 1876, and of the later 
ture built in 1890 which has just 
2 way for the new structure. 
loting the slogan of his company, 
» Southern Pacific aims to serve the 
¢ pleasantly and well,” originated 
nm years ago by F. G. Athearn, Mr. 
n said he trusted the new station 
d take care of the needs of Reno for 
time so come, but that it would 
tually be necessary to tear it down 
better and bigger building. 
e Company was represented by Gen- 
Manager C. R. Graham of San Fran- 
, Superintendent E. E. McMichael of 
imento, General Agent R. D. Eichel- 
it, Superintendent of Claims W. E. 
enter and Route Agent R. McMahon. 


Our General Agent at Reno, 
always a booster for the city 
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of other things. Suddenly Foreman 
George Blanchard saw the huge bird come . 
from the box and spread its wings. The 
newspapers, to make a “‘story,”’ said that 
“a stampede followed.” The bird was 
evidently much the worse for the wear and 
the expressman bathed its wounds and 
fed it dressed rabbit. 


In tendering the new express building 
to the city and state, General Manager 
Graham expressed the hope that it would 
be packed to capacity and soon make it 
necessary to erect additions. 


The express building, a short distance 
from the railroad station, measures 150 
feet in length 
and 40 feet in 
width. In it 
are housed 
our city office, 
a receiving 
and forward- 
ing depart- 
ment. It is lo- 
cated within 
two blocks of 
the principal 
business cen- 
ter of the city. 
As the photo- 
graph on these 
two pictures 
show, it is a 
fine looking 
building. 


R. D. EICHELBERGER 


and express service 


Although Reno’s population is only 
around 15,000, it handles an express busi- 
ness normally expected in a city of be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000. This unusual 
situation General Agent Eichelberger ex- 
plains as follows: 


Mr. EICHELBERGER TaLKs ABout RENO 


“From May to August, we receive from 
10 to 20 tons of fruit and vegetables daily 
from the California fruit growing sections; 
cream shipments averaging 275 cans daily 
throughout the season; eggs, during the 


period they are going into cold storage, 


run 1,500 cases a month; merchandise 
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If it can be said that ‘“‘a good man may 
be down, but never out,” the same is true 
of the American eagle. At any rate, this 
bird, which had a wing spread of six feet, 
recovered sufficiently so that the con- 
signee could take it away, not to be stuffed 
but to be held awaiting advice as to just 
what he should do with it. 


ENO Proup of [ts New €xpress ‘BUILDING 


moves in heavy volume throughout the 
year. 


“Outbound, the Reno office handles an 
average of eight tons of packing house 
products a day; ice cream shipments in 
summer months average over 75 to 150 
tubs daily; live stock by express is an im- 
portant feature of the business. There 
are usually many cars of race horses in 
and out of the city and this is due to 
increase as Nevada is becoming nationally 
known as a producer of fine horses. 


“It is the biggest little city in the 
United States, with bank, stores and other 
mercantile establishments such as any 
other larger city could well be proud.” 


* * * 


What Wins the Business 
HIS is how Messenger E. J. McCall, 
Albany-New York route, figures it out: 
OUR 


Express service is night and 


day 
COURTEOUS Attention is the best at all 
times 
SERVICE The kind you will appreciate 
THAT Expands your business 
WINS And holds your friendship 
YOUR A satisfied shipper 
RESPECT For honesty and fair dealing 


To which Superintendent C. S.€Colvin 
adds this comment: “Messenger McCall 
apparently realizes that courtesy in the 
express business means that it conquers all 
and costs nothing. In my opinion, it is 
one of the biggest assets in our business 
today, and if we could get employees 
thinking along these lines, just as McCall 
is apparently doing, it goes without saying 
that the most insignificant employee in 
our service would represent a positive 
value.” 
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EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 
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News an 


AMERICAN 


fave. raged CG PoreigndL)usiness 


Y 


GETTING THE ATTENTION OF THE SUMMER TOURIST 


TE aid offices equipped with Travel 
Files in overcoming the disadvan- 
tages of the scarcity of booklets sup- 
plied them, a small folder summarizing all 
summer travel offerings has been pre- 
pared, and will reach offices about April 1. 
Two hundred and fifty copies have been 
sent each office. 

These folders list all summer offerings 
after May 1, and so should all be dis- 
tributed as soon as possible, with a 
view to getting rid of all of 
them not later than the 
middle of May or first of 
June, atlatest. They should 
be distributed in the ways 
often suggested for other 
literature, but so as to get 
into the hands of people 
with enough leisure and 
money to make them pros- 
pects for travel. As for the 
latter requirement, how- 
ever, not a great deal of 
money is required, as trips 
are listed from $60.50 up. 

The Company’s summer 
offerings are listed in sucha 
way that readers can tell 
whether they would care 
about each tour or cruise, 
whether it leaves at a con- 
venient time, and whether 
the price is within their 
means. 

Those who are further 
interested and call at or 
write local offices for infor- 
-mation should be shown 
the larger booklets describ- 
ing the offerings in which 
they have shown interest, 
and an effort made to secure their book- 
ing immediately. 

In the event that this cannot be done, 
any booklets they desireshouldbeobtained 
for them through the usual channels, they 
should be kept in touch with, and if 
necessary, the American Express division 
manager can be appealed to for help in 
securing the booking. 

* * * 


Well Dressed Windows Attract 
Women 

H's on dressing windows which are 
equally applicable to other activities 
than Travel are given below by Mr. H. E. 
Pippin, of the Amexco’s Seattle office: 
“We tried decorating our windows with 
the usual travel literature and placards, 
but observed that the women shoppers— 


and you know that it is the women who 
are largely responsible for travel sales— 
were not attracted to our windows. I hit 
upon the plan of changing our windows 
frequently, devoting a week to the Medi- 
terranean Cruise, another to South Amer- 
ica, another to Around .the World, and 
sO on. 

From local gift shops I obtained novel- 
ties, such as jewelry, suggestive of the 
sections of the world we were advertising 


in our windows, and incorporated them 
into our displays. We have found that 
these windows have attracted a great deal 
of attention from the feminine passers-by, 
and we have traced some exceptionally 
nice bookings directly to the fact that our 
window displays were attractive to wo- 
men shoppers.” 


* * * 


Treated Him Like a Brother 


Sie a returning traveler, who went 
abroad for his health: 

“Your Company gave me a courier who 
took me all the way from North Africa to 
Paris, when I was sick, and looked after 
me as if I had been his own flesh and blood. 
I attribute my health and life to the cour- 
tesies of that man.” 


Virwu= 
d.NOTES of 


BXPRESS 


AMERICAN EXPRES 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


Seeking a Long Lost Brother 


VIDENCE of the universal fami 
ity with the American Express © 
pany was contained in a letter f 
Berne, Switzerland, recently addresse 
that Company at Pine Island, Minnes 


Naturally the letter was deliverec 
Mr. Roy Reynolds, Agent of the A. R 
at that point, who, on having the le 
translated, found that it was a req 
for information about a long-lost brot 
who had emigrated to this country y 

before. : 
ok * 


San Jose Celebrat 
Se Jose, Califor 


which won first p 
in Class A, Western 
partments, in last ye 
Travelers Cheque p 
campaign, celebrated 
victory on January 22y 
a banquet at the H 
Vendome. General M 
ager C. R. Graham, & 
J. W. Rogers, of the ¢ 
tral California Divis 
Route Agent L. E. Ki 
and Agents N. J. Mal 
of San Mateo; H. M.] 
flin, of Palo AltaGas 
George E. Rowe, of 5a 
Clara were present, as? 
as the local employes” 
their ladies. General 
ent W. F. Powers acte 


toastmaster. 
* * *€ 


Entrance to Continental Savoy Hotel, Cairo, with American Express office in back- 
ground. Egypt is visited every winter by three American Express cruises; The Round- 
the-World, Mediterranean and the Great African Cruises 


A Correction 


H D. Padgett, at p 
eent Agent at M 


ray, Kentucky, writes that he was ag 
at Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee, during 
period of last year’s Travelers Che 
prize campaign, and consequently 
entitled to the. credit for that offi 
showing in the contest. Mt. Pleas 
and Camden, S. C., were tied for f 
place in Class F, Southern Departme! 
with an increase of $1,270 over 192 


* * * . 

Efforts Were Appreciated 
‘We note your speed in taking off 
goods from the S. S$. Rochambeau. 4 
case arrived this morning, and we apf 
ciate very much your efforts in doing 1 
for us.” —from a recent letter. 


* * * 
Cashier (to lady applying for Travel 


Cheques): “What denomination?” 
Patron: “Presbyterian.”” —Exchap 


cil 1926 
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AN AGENT’S WatcH THAT REcALLS History 


7 FHENEVER Agent L. L. White at 


: Brownwood, Texas, has occasion 
; 


As the brakeman went forward to 
throw the switch for the main line, a num- 


to look bieneoi shots 
is watch— _. rang out and 
ch an ex- Messenger 
Ban often White realized 
3, to make a holdup was 
» of train being attempt- 
2—it brings ed. Putting out 
k memories a single remain- 
lexperience ing light over 
ie twenty- his desk, Mr. 
‘years ago, White grabbed 
n he “stood his shotgun and 
gaff’ virtu- six shooter and 
‘under fire. awaited devel- 
qas a highly opments. 
zed letter “They want 
Mejohn J. | 2 you to open the 
sntine, then mare i door,” he heard 
sident of Agent L. L. White at Brownwood, Tex. the firemansay, 
Is Fargo & with hold - up 


upany, which tells just why the watch 
presented to him, and a chain and 
et as well. 
he back of Agent White’s watch bears 
‘inscription: 
To 
Mr. L. L. White 
For devotion to duty 
Under great danger 


June 9th, 1898 
Wells Fargo & Company 


he great danger referred to occurred 
n Mr. White was messenger on a 
ta Fe passenger train that left Temple, 
as, on its regular run to San Angelo, 
he afternoon of the date given. 

Then the train reached Coleman, Tex- 
the night was dark, as it had been 
ing. Coleman was on a spur that ran 
it five miles from the main line, trains 
tning on a “‘wye”’ at Coleman Junc- 
, In a sparsely settled country. 


But 


men covering him with revolvers. 
Messenger White said nothing. 


“Tell him we will shoot him if he doesn’t 
open up,” came the next order. But there 
was no reply from the express car. 

“Tell him we will blow him up with 
dynamite, if he doesn’t open the door,” 
was the final threat, which later proved 
not to be an idle one. 

The live stock claim agent of the rail- 
road happened to be on the train and when 
he saw what was going on, opened fire on 
two robbers near the engine, holding the 
engineer under threat of instant death. 

There was a fierce exchange of shots and 
the robbers left the scene, not without 
fatally wounding the fireman. Investiga- 
tion showed that the robbers had left four- 
teen sticks of dynamite and had evidently 
been serious in their threat to blow up the 
express Car. 

The paper wrapping on the explosive 


: WEDDED FIFTY YEARS 


HALF a century of 
married life during 
f which the “‘head 
1¢ house” was in the 
essservice, was cele- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. 
*nzo A. Hamlin in 
tuary, in the Engle- 
d section of Chi- 
. The golden wed- 
took place in the 
sle’s Liberal Church 
Was attended by 
@ 200 guests and 
‘ives of the couple. 
ir. Hamlin is chief 
ial representative 
ched to our Chi- 
) office and on June 
of this year, it is 
‘cted, will retire at 
ige of 70, when he will have completed 
‘88 than 55 years of continuous service 
us business. 


Brg s 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Hamlin 


He began as a mes- 
senger fortheold’States 
in 1871 and has held 
various positions of im- 
portance, having been 
agent and general ag- 
ent of his company 
iron nto93). to. 1914. 
About a year ago, he 
was awarded a fifty- 
year gold service. The 
only time he has missed 
a day’s work was once 
when he was hurt in a 
railroad accident. 

The anniversary was 
a big event in Engle- 
wood, where the couple 
built their home thirty- 
six years ago. Among 
many tokens of regard 
they received were $50 in gold and a leath- 
er-bound, autographed book presented by 
old-time employees. 


gave a clue which later led to the capture 
of the robbers, two of whom had been 
wounded. The whole gang was captured 
by officers, brought to trial and given 99 
years in the penitentiary. 

* * * 


Mr. George’s Birthday 
Bogee eee in the office of Superin- 
tendent O. B. George at Washington, 
D. C., did not let him forget that a certain 
day in March was his birthday—the 68th, 


E is his 
What Supt. O. B. George found on his desk in 


Washington, D. C., on the morning of his 
68th Birthday 


at that. So they surprised him with a 

beautiful basket of flowers, containing 68 

carnations and a cake made in the form 

of a horseshoe, with a miniature of a driv- 

er’s badge worked out on it. Incidentally, 

thisis Mr. George’s 45th year in the service. 
* * * 


Service Medal for W. R. Bresie 
Wises an expressman has given 52 


years and six months to this business, 
as has W. R. Bresie of Decatur, IIl., he 
finds it pretty 
dificult to keep 
away from the 
local express 
office and always 
has a hankering 
to “‘get back 
into the game.” 


One day in 
December last, 
Agent V. W. 


McGuire asked 
Mr. Bresie to 
‘“‘have supper 
with the boys.” 
As a matter of 
fact, it was a 
little surprise 
party in honor 
of Mr. Bresie as 


W.R. Bresie 
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Ready for Spring Housecleaning 


Dere Fellas: 


Wel spring has 
came Ist more. We 
can now get out frum 
under hr. layers of 
wool & discard hr. 


eral falls & hammer- 
in th rong nails we 
cum out bandaged 
up lik we was lookin 
for a pension. 

As Briggs sez, 
“Aint it a grand & 


scratchy underwear. 
We wil no longer hav 
2 due hr. daily dozen 
over th register & can 
quit immitatin th 
Charleston or shimy 
wile walkin th kid at 
nites. 


Of corse hr per- 
sonal cumforts cum first but there are 
more things that we shood consider. 
To th poet ‘Spring’? meens every 
thing. With th lovers it meens long 
walks & quiet nooks but 2 us so called 
heds of th families it meens House 
Cleanin. Inside of hr. sugar coated 
spring there is awlways this bitter pill. 
We cum home this time of th yr. & 
behind a dust screen we find hr. bitter 
V4 (with a hedgear lik a Arab) & her 
complexshun several shades darker) 
on th business end of a broom or mop. 
We no better than 2 ask for hr. beans 
& etc. so we climb thru th wreckage 2 
th ice box & make th best of whot we 
find there. When this is over th wife 
loads a cupple of tons of rugs on hr. 
back & sez ‘“‘Beat it.”” Then there is 
awl th heavy things, th piana & etc. 
that th Mrs. just has 2 hav moved 2 
th opposite side of th room. Then 
there’s th pictures 2 hang & after sev- 


a fitting occasion for the presentation of a 
50-year gold service medal to him. 

It proved to be “‘the crowning feature” 
of his career, which he started with the old 
*States as messenger, in February, 1864. 
Mr. Bresie served with three of the old 
companies, part of the time as General 
Agent at Decatur and retired in 1916. 

* * * 
They Supplied the Silver Lining 
RS when Joseph P. Walsh, 
cashier at Orange, N. J., received 
injuries in the performance-.of his duties, 
which result- 
ed in confin- 
ing him to his 
bed for sev- 
eral weeks, his 
co-workers in 
the North Jer- 
sey Division 
gave him a lit- 
tle surprise. 

Joe, as he is 
known to all, 
had just about 
worn his eyes 
out reading 
magazines, 
with which he 


Cashier Joe Walsh 


The wife loads us up with a couple of 
tons of rugs and says: ‘‘Beat it!’ 


glorious feelin” when 
every thing is awl 
fixed? Dont you 
think it wood due 
sum good 2 mak sum 
changes & brush out 
th cob webs in hr. 
business & make a 
cleanin? “S¢cin oth 
same things in th same place yr. after 
yr. is enuff 2 make eny man sick of his 
job. Make a change & it kills th 
monotony. Giv th place a good clean- 
in & keep it that way. No 1 likes 2 
ship eny thing (especially eatables) 
thru a filthy office. Above all see that 
yore business methods are clean. After 
u due these things u are ready 2 makea 
cleanin on th spring business. 


Sum businesses lik th ice cream & 
etc. are like bears. They sorta sleep 
thru th winter & start out in th spring. 
Th early bird ketches th worm so when 
this business blooms 4th like th spring 
flowers nip it in th bud. 


We cant sleep like a bear in th winter 
but we can get hr. share of th fat in th 
summer. 


X Pressly yores, 
Madison, Ind. J. F. Harper 


had been abundantly supplied, when 
some of the boys walked in with a hand- 
some radio set which they proceeded to 
install. They also presented him with 
a carton of cigarettes and extra money for 
battery renewals. 

We haven’t any doubt but this act on 
the part of the employes added greatly 
to Joe’s comfort during the many weeks 
he was compelled to lie on his back and 
that it was greatly appreciated by him. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Walsh is © 


now well on the road to complete recovery. 
* * * 


In Memoriam 


PN paralyzed from the waist 
down, Robert M. Cartmell, pen- 
sioner, once agent at Maysville, Ky., who 
died recently, was always cheerful. 
Weather permitting, he was a daily visitor 
in his wheel chair at the local office, and 


despite his affliction never lost interest in » 


the business. He was always cheerful 
and the employees welcomed his advice 
in connection with many problems that 
arose in connection with express matters, 
as he was well versed in all of them. 
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Death of Superintendent Carr 


Gh many friends, in and out of hj 
ness, of George A. Carr, for ele 
years superintendent with headquarter 
Chicago, were shocked to learn last mo: 
of his death in 
that city. 

He had com- 
pleted nearly 35 
years of service 
as an express- 
man, having 
started as a por- 
ter at Rochester, 
N: Y., an 1389 
His record of 
service was one 
of frequent pro- 
motion, by 
which he ad- 
vanced from his 
first position to 
clerk and then 
agent, route ag- 
ent,superintend- 
ent’s chief clerk, 
secretary to the 
vice-president, 
acting superin- 
tendent and fin- 
allysuperintend- 
ent of the Northern Illinois Divisi 

Most of his career had been in thee 
ploy of Wells Fargo & Company, and 
had been a superintendent in Chicago: 
three years, when the American Railw 
Express was organized and Mr. Carry 
selected to direct operations in the Nor 
ern Illinois territory. 

“Tt has been my privilege,” states G 
eral Manager G. B. Simpson, “to ha 
known Mr. Carr for many years, and di 
ing that time I have always found hin 
competent expressman, a man of hi 
ideals, always affable and with a knack 
making friends wherever he went.” 

Mr. Carr is survived by his wife and 
son, Leslie M. Carr, who is employed 
the County Surveyor’s Office at Chica; 

abs ie 


George A. Carr 


Faithful to the End 


MONG other expressmen whose tT 
ent deaths it is our sad duty to rept 
are the following: 


FRANK M. Woop—for 36 years messenger 
the West Shore between Albany and New Yi 
City, died inethe state capital on March 5th 
the age of 57; His loss is keenly felt by ah 
of friends. ; 

Davip Topp WaTKINs—for 35 years messen 
running out*of Portland, Ore., died in that ¢ 
February 21st. 3 

Epwarp Frank Bontty—for 20 years dri 
at Portland, Ore.; for Wells Fargo and our 0 
Company; passed away on February 23rd at’ 
age of 47. 7 

CuarLes W. SmitH—for many years Agent 
Newport, Pa., pensioned five years ago 
having served continuously for 40 years, He’ 
Burgess in his own home town, a position 
held at the time of his death. All in that ¢ 
feel that the community suffered a great loss 
his passing. a 

HENRY WRIEDEN, Sr.—Guard at the Hub 
Street Station, New York City. Service reco 
32 years. sf 


AN INSIDIOUS ENEMY of Ours 


EXT to Loss, Damage is one of the most 
insidious and costly enemies of our busi- 
ness. 


One damaged shipment tears down the good 


repute gained by the proper handling of a thou- 


sand of others. 


A shipment may not be properly packed. It 
may not carry the necessary ‘‘caution labels.”’’ 
It could have been better refused at the outset. 
But because the shipper has been careless, we 
should not be also. We can offset his omissions 
to no small extent by extreme caution in handling 
on our part. 


It takes no more time or effort to handle a 
shipment right than it does to do it carelessly. 
Seldom do we know the exact nature of its con- 
tents. An unnecessary jar or drop may cause 
irreparable damage. Then the Company is faced 
with the serious problem of determining liability. 


Even if a claim is paid, no one benefits. The 
Company is the loser; the shipper is dissatisfied ; 
the consignee is disappointed. 


The reputation of the Company and the con- 
tinuance of public good depend to no small extent 
upon our ability to ‘deliver in good order.’’ That 
calls for constant alertness on the part of every 
employee who has a hand in the physical handling 
of our business. 


Athoughtless 
act wastes a_ 
week's wages 
of ten people. / 


“Gf 


up that loss. OP 


© Mather & Co. 


‘Dam the Damage With Careful Handling 


RECENT TRAFFIC SDEPARTMENT SPUBLICATIONS 


e following publications have been distributed during the month of February. 


issues are intended not receiving same should notify at once the Traffic Department, 
American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York City 


Agents for whom these | 
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No. 7 to I. C. C. No. 2180 All offices ee Se PS 
C yee fe i = ire Her. Ae at ofice lee Supp. No. 1 to Block 426 
gee 2.80 1 C. C. No. offices in Arkansas . No. , 529, 612, 627, 638, 711, 739, 812, 813, 910, 91114, 912, 935, 
Re SIS Gale BUTERA Sens it CBlsee Seats ONE Ee ; 
Me ii. C. No. 3158 | All offices int Georgia Supp. No. 3 to Blocks 42414, 427, 528, 639, 710, 810, 838, 911, 933, 934, 1134, 1239, 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1857 All offices in Idaho 1339, 1834 
a8 she r Se ea 59 att oaices in igabe Supp. No. 4 to Blocks 527, 532, 62714, 629, 634, 728, 740, 1033, 1133, 1737, 2027, 2144 
o. 2 to I. C. C. No. 221 offices in Iowa 
No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1449 All offices in Kansas Supp. No. 5 to Blocks 303, 113474, 2143, 2244 
No. 1 to I. C..C. No. 3158 All offices in Kentucky Supp. No. 6 to Block 1135 
No. ree eB See. LG C. No. A-4 a ofhves in Michigan 
- C. C. No. offices in Mississippi an q li Limit 
No. 2 tol. C. © No. 2218 All offices in Nebraska IC. C. No. A-4 (Coll. & Delivery Limits) 
io. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3158 offices in Nort arolina : 
No. I to LC. C: No, 3132 All offices in Oklahoma (gE tes Se 
0. 9 to ol oO. offices in Oregon : . No. 
S. C. R. C. No. 67 All offices in South Carolina Fae eae. he . Men eae Nei ; 
Cancellation Supp. All offices in South Carolina Conn. Supp. No. 6 N. J. Supp. No. 5 
Circular No. 94 All offices in South Carolina Fla. Supp. No. 10 N. Y. Supp. No. 15 
No. 3 to S. D. R. C. No. 51 All offices in South Dakota Ga. Supp. No. 19 Ohio Supp. No. 10 
- No. 1 to S. et a C. No. 60 All offices in South Dakota Ill. Supp. No. 5 Okla. Supp. No. 9 
No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3133 All offices in Tennessee i Ne oO Supp. No. 18 
No. 8 ye P.S Lcc Ind. Supp. No. 3 re. pp 
eg ee All offices in Texas Joma SUD Nang oa, age 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3138 All offices in Texas Werpedinag aa Wodhs SuppeNoszT 
No. 5 to P. U. C. Utah No. 72 All offices in Utah Minn. Supp. No. 4 W. Va.Supp. No. 1 
No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3158 All offices in Virginia 3 Wisc. Supp. No. 17 
: no 3 to s & ee ne ieee er etic in Nie Belarc 
o. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3158 offices in West ee 
No. 1 to Wyo. P. S. C. No. 46 All offices in Wyomin ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3178 All offices in Blocks * o4t, 1344, 
1445, 1942, 2344 Special Supp. to Canadian Boe 
I. C. C. No. 3228 All offices in Block 71114 Supp. No. 53 to C. R C. No. E. T. 748 
I. C. C. No. 3229 All offices in Block 712 Supp. No. 54 to C. R. C. No. E, as 748 
I. C. C. No. 3227 All offices in Block 811 Supp. No. 5 to C. R.'C. No. E. T. 825 
I. C. C. No. 3183 All offices in Block 1034 Cc. R. C. No. E. T. 903 
I. C. C. No. 3199 All offices in Block 2243 E. T. A. Cir. No. 196 
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AVOID ACCIDENTS, 


>LIFE AND LIMB 
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month, and with it came the ‘‘open season.’’ 

Immediately pent-up humanity in the large 
cities sought the out-of-doors and on every pleas- 
ant day thereafter people have thronged the thor- 
oughfares, automobiles congest the highways and 
children take their play to the streets. 


Thus it becomes more imperative than ever for 
motor truck drivers to be constantly on the alert 
to prevent accidents. The Company operates the 
largest commercial fleet of motor trucks and 
horse-drawn vehicles in this country. ‘Safety 
First’’ has always been one of 
its cardinal principles. 


Seo arrived on time to the day, last 


Here are some of the most 
frequent causes of accidents: 

Failure to sound horn until 
right on a pedestrian and then 
sounding it so loudly that he 
becomes frightened, with the 
possibility of his side-stepping 
in front of the vehicle. 

Speeding or reckless driving 
of any nature. 
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Cutting corners, making short turns or 
turning to the left, and not watching for persons 
crossing on the cross walk. 

Taking a chance in a tight place. 

Violating the Company’s rule requiring that a 
helper must always be on the rear of a vehicle 
being backed. 

Failing to let the other fellow know which way 
you are going, or when you are going to stop. 

Disregarding city traffic regulations. 

Attempting to drive between two other ye- 
hicles, when the space is insufficient for the 
purpose. 

Driving too close to the veh- 
icle ahead. 

Trying to turn in too small 
a space. 

Not keeping the proper dis- 
tance from trolley cars when 
stopping to take on or dis- 
charge passengers. 

Not being on the lookout for 
children playing in the streets 
in school districts or elsewhere 
where they may congregate. 
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MOVING ‘PICTURES at HOLLYWOOD | 


Courtesy Famous Players | - 


A busy shipping room — 
in Hollywood 


Jackie Coogan doesn’t worry about ce : aoe 
traffic laws . 1 | Nole the care- a 2° e pote 
; ful record i 
kept in ship- 
Ping rooms to 
make sure all 
of the reels 
travel together. 
Immensely 
valuable nega- 
lives and pos- ced E 
ilives used for —_— de | 
projection on i c 
the screens of 4 _# : oe | 
movie theatres | | 
come from the & [oy 
; shipping |} c : i 
“Jiggs, dog actor, promises rooms of the of | 
to be good studios ; | 


a) 


This is not a movie actor—it is none 
other than Driver John W. Bunting, 
who serves the studios 


Part of our fleet of trucks which pick up film shipments Ix\ 
in Hollywood 


Courtesy Warner Bros. 


Tony, Tom Miz’s famous horse, always travels by express de luxe How the film is dried after development 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED FOR THE MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN 


SX 


“4 PEAK of Hollywood and instantly 
one thinks of ‘“The Movies.” Virtu- 
>) ally the birthplace of the Silent 
krama, this “gem upon the forehead of 
os Angeles” in Southern California, is 
ow and always has been, the motion pic- 
ire capital of the country—and of the 
orld in general. 
Of late Hollywood has 
een much maligned, and 
njustly so. It has al- 
ays been in the public 
ye, because its chief in- 
ustry is so spectacular, 
s personalities are known 
iroughout the length and 
readth of the land and 
1e salaries of the “‘stars”’ 
ad the sums expended in 
roductions have so often 
cen exaggerated. Any- 
ling it does attracts wide- 
read attention and over- 
nphasis. And muck- 
\kers are always about! 
But Hollywood needs 
) defense. A beautiful — 
iburb, eight miles west | 
the “Angel City,” its 
any gigantic and im- 
essive studios vie with 
‘ivate homes and stately 
sidences and estates in 
‘chitectural design and 
tractive settings. It has 
come a thriving com- 
unity of 130,000 
ople, which is 
th a residential 
ction and a mo- 
Qn picture center. 
As Agent R. L. 
an Houten puts 
“the population 
Primarily one of quality. It has 
thin it, probably, the greatest 
imber of highly cultured, world- 
mous people any city of similar 
e has claimed since the days of 
‘hens.’ 
Very probably, Superintendent 
_P. Bergman of the Los Angeles 
vision, would say: ‘“['hem’s my 
ntiments, too,” if he were given 
, Ungrammatical expression— 
uch he is not. And Agent Van 
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Houten ought to know. He does business 
with the moving picture people every day 
and finds them co-operative and appreci- 
ative. The agent at Hollywood super- 


vises not only the handling of a very 
big traffic in film, but caters to the 
wants of many other diversified indus- 


IN HOLLYWOOD 
Above—A irplane 
view of a big studio. 
Left—Agent R. L. 

Van Houten. 
Right—In_ the city 
office. 


Below—Film 
shipments in 
the depot 


tries, which 
rece n tly: 
have been 
attracted to 
Hollywood 
in growing 
num bers 
and to fur- 
nishing the 
expedited 
trans por- 
tation serv- 


RAILWAY EXPRESS FAMILY 
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DMovie (APITAL 


ice so essential to the well being and 
comfort of every bustling American 
community. 

It is, perhaps, significant that our main 
headquarters in Hollywood were recently 
changed, to facilitate the handling of in- 
creased business. They are now in a new 

location at 1249Vine Street, 
| where you will find a com- 
_ modious city office, with its 
package-receiving and de- 
livery department, on hand 
room and financial paper 
windows. The depot office 
is at 7112 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, where a fine fleet 
of spic-and-span motor ve- 
hicles .is accommodated 
and contact is with the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, which 
maintains special express 
cars to handle the business 
between Los Angeles and 
the movie center. Here also 
is a receiving department 
for the convenience of the 


public. Much of the time the platform 
dock is like a shipping department for 
the whole of Hollywood. The annual 
inbound business is 60,000 shipments, 
outbound, 40,000. Fifty per cent. of 
the latter is film traffic. Neatly ar- 
ranged piles of trim boxed shipments 
of film plays, each carrying its yellow 
“Caution” label, and handled under spe- 
cial regulations, are silent testimony of 
Hollywood’s chief “commodity.”’ A good 
many of these shipments are positives of 


OUR HOLLYWOOD BOYS WHO 


finished productionsontheir way to various 
exchanges. Films for Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh and all eastern cities are 
delivered to our office twice a day, first at 
noon and in the evening at 5 p.m. to make 
the best of connections for the East, assur- 
ing our patrons fast and expedited service. 
Many of the feature pictures produced 
at Hollywood are printed at laboratories 
attached to studios where the original was 
made. In other cases, the film is sent 
to New York or Chicago for approval or 
censorship. There is also a big traffic 
to Mexico and abroad. Hollywood’s 
annual production is 3,000,000 feet of 
film, new stock coming from Rochester, 
N. ¥., Chicago, Germany and France. 
Sometimes the master negative is for- 
warded and the huge value of such a ship- 
ment can well be appreciated when several 
hundred thousand dollars may have been 
expended on the original production. A 
case of negative film is often 
worth many thousands of 
dollars to the producers and 
in order to fully protect them- 
selves against possible loss, 
they often cover their ship- 
ments under our insurance 
rate, which can be had at 
a low price considering the 
risks which it covers. | While 


THIS MAKES 300 
BOXES OF MovING 
PicTORE FV EAN. 
HAVE CARRIED TooAy 
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He wrote to his girl back home that he is in the 


moving picture business 


Left to right: Drivers 
A. Walker and L. E. 
Williams; 
Clerk J. T. Felton; 
Clerk W. A.Speyers; 
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Waybill 


Hollywood does much of its own print- 
ing, there are also big film laboratories 
in New York and Chicago which 
also supply the exchanges.  In_ this 
latter movement, in which our service is 
a most important factor, films travel be- 
tween exchanges and theatres in the 
“cans” so familiar to every express agent 
in doing business with the local theatres. 


Practically every important film pro- 
duction, at one time or another, moves 
from Hollywood by our service, and thus 


re eS 


wv vves 


A Hollywood Sheik 


Driver E. C. Shultz (second from the right above) is 
quite a clever cartoonist, as these snappy sketches 


indicate 


On Hand Clerk 
R. R. McLaughlin; 
Drivers E. C. Shultz 
and W. H. Mees. 
In circle: 

M. M. Patch 


Where ‘‘Men are Men” 
and always die with 
their boots on 


Cashier 


PUT THE MOVE IN “MOVIES” 


it can be said ‘‘the moving picture sta 
travel by American Railway Express” 
in film form, of course. There are but fe 
industries that turn out as clean and we 
packed shipments as do the picture st 
dios and the revenue derived from tl 
insurance of these high-priced and hi 
class commodities is an item in itsé 
well worth considering. 


Moreover, the shipping departmen 
are extremely careful in preparing the 
shipments. An error by a shipping clerk 
putting in a shipment the wrong reels. 
a five-reel picture, or leaving one out, 
nothing less than fatal. The exchan; 
would probably catch it, but if it al; 
“slipped,” imagine the predicament of tl 
exhibitor, with only four of the five ree 
available and his show advertised tc sta 
in a few hours! Fortunately that rare 
happens. 

The laboratory of one 
the largest producing cor 
panies has an output of fro 
500,000 to a million feet 
film a week, all of whi 
passes through our Hollywoi 
office. Each box shipped co 
tains a complete feature. Aft 
prints are made in Hollywo 
for domestic ‘‘consumption 
the negative is sent to Ne 


Nou WwovuLD 
WEAR YouR 
EYES OuT IN 
A MONTH IF . 
You Pion'T PROTECT THEM, 

on not! . 
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fovie stars feel safe when they ship their film productions by ‘‘A. R. E. (our)Way’”—Here’s Doug. Fairbanks, “Our Mary” Pickford, Willard Louis and 
‘at O’ Malley shipping their own film. Incidentally Pat 0’ Malley was once an express employe and starred in the old Wells Fargo film “The Singkah Vase,” 
which former employes of that company will doubtless remember. 


‘ork, where still more prints are made. 
‘his one laboratory ships on the average 
50 fifty-pound boxes and 100 smaller 
oxes of film daily. The shipping manager 
ompliments Agent Van Houten and his 
ssistants on their readiness to do all 


they possibly can to render whatever 
service is necessary to get the business 
out each day. From him, we learn, that 
six months is the average life of a print. 

It is apparent that Agent Van Houten 
has a live bunch of hustlers among his 


drivers, office force and depot men. 
They’re a good-looking crowd, due per- 
haps to their association with so many 
movie “sheiks!” If we are to accept 
Driver E. C. Shulz’s cartoon suggestion, 
they wear green (Concluded on page 6) 


WHAT IT COSTS Per PIECE 


N addressing commission merchants 

awhile ago, President Cowie re- 

marked: “The people of this country 
te today enjoying abso- 
itely the best, the most 
ficient transportation in 
he world that was ever 
iven to any nation and 
t rates that are lower 
han those charged in 
Imost any other country 
nder the sun.” 

In that there is much 
9od for thought. Some 
conomists in seeking to 
xplain the much discussed 
high cost of living,’’ at- 
empt to lay it to the rise 
1 transportation costs. 
but during the past de- 
ade, they have by no 
reans kept pace with 
he marked increases 
1 the prices of most com- 
iodities considered essen- 
ial to our present-day 
1ode of living. 
We have often called at- 
sntion to the low cost of 
Xpress transportation. A 
hipper can actually save 
loney, sometimes by using express, to 
ay nothing of the special advantages 
: Offers. But when we consider the 
umber of units in an average ship- 
rent of merchandise and assess each 
‘S proportion of the express charge, the 
Ost per piece is surprisingly little 


compared with the price of the article, 
when marketed. 


Vice-President E. A. Stedman recently 


It costs only 9 cents to send a man’s suil of clothes from Chicago to Detroit. 


made an analysis of the express charge 
per piece on shipments of certain mer- 
chandise and food products from Chicago 
to neighboring cities, and some _ in- 
teresting facts were developed. They 
showed that the express charge on a 
suit of men’s clothes sent to Detroit is 


only about nine cents, which is not 
much, when the cheapest good suit sells 


for around $35. 


Even if the suit was 
going to Los Angeles, a 
much bigger jump, the 
transportation would 
cost only 39 cents. The 
buttons on the suit would 
be worth more than that. 

A pair of men’s shoes 
average three pounds in 
weight and it costs only 
six cents to get them to 
Detroit by our service. 
To Jacksonville, Fla., or 
Denver, Colo., it would be 
15 cents, about the cost of 
the shoelaces. 

Taking men’s hats, 
which are now running 
up to $5.00 each in the 
large cities, a few cents 
would cover the express 
transportation costs. <A 
one-pound loaf of bread is 
carried from Chicago to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for 1.4 
cents, and that for expe- 
dited transportation that 
assures the bread arriving 
perfectly fresh. A pound of 
butter can be transported from Chicago 
as far east as Boston for less than three 
cents. A box of cigars costs under five 
cents to get it to New York, while the 
store there probably sells it for $4.50. 

Undoubtedly every agentcan getupsimi- 
lar figures on the cost per piece of express 
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‘TRANSPORTATION only a small part of Cost of CoMMODITIES 


MEN’S SUITS BREAD, LOAF BUTTER ‘ TIRES 
Chicago to: (One-pound average) Chicago to: (Average Weight, 12 Pounds) 
Detroit, Mich. $ .09 each Chicago to: Boston $ .029 per Ib. Chicago to: 
Topeka, Kans. 13 * Hammond, Ind. $ .007 per loaf Clinton, Iowa 012 “ “ Kansas City $ 36. "ese 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .17 Ft. Wayne, Ind. .014 Wichita, K. 029 * * Denver, Colo 59 Pr 
Denver .20 if Chicago Hts., Il. 007 fg op Pa eo Dee sipaal : 3500CO 
Los Angeles 39 “ Peoria, Ill. 12 “ « St. Paul 022 i @ UNE@ Ode =) oe 
ie, Pa. ah anal Joliet, Ill. 008 ‘“ ‘ Kansas City 023 © Tacksbivatils 35 0C«‘ S 
Jacksonville, Fla. 19 4 Streator, III. 11 ‘“ ‘ Omaha 024 See tS "7 s 
Cairo, Ill. 10 3 Sterling, Il. 011)“ “Memphis OAs Nee Woke "46 “ 
MEN’S SHOES Danville, Il. 009" j,_ Cleveland 017 “ “ Dodge City, Kans. 51  “ 
(Average Weight, 3 Pounds) Kenosha, Wisc. -008 « «Pittsburgh 021 “ “ Ardmore, Okla. 51 “ 
Chicago to: Milwaukee, Wisc. O11 Amarillo ‘Tes 57 Pe 
St. Paul $ .08 per pair Freeport, II. OL ae Phoenix, Ariz. 98-2 ae 
Milwaukee 05 Solas ee ORANGES 
Pittsburgh 509 eee errs Carloads from California SF 
Philadelphia 11  ‘ “ Points Including Refrigeration, to: CIGARS _ TYPEWRITERS 
Detroit, Mich. 06 * * Chicago $ 19 perdoz. $ .016 each _ Cin Boxes of 50) Chicago to: 
Jacksonville, Fla. .15  “ “ Jndianapolis .23 “ “ ‘019. Chicago to: Kenosha, Wisc.  $ .58 each 
Denver “1S a) ro Tateoit 93 019 “ St. Louis $ .026 per box Louisville, Ky. 1.03 “ 
MEN’S HATS Cleveland OS <> stig ues 019 ‘ Cleveland 028 ‘ ‘“ Topeka, Kans. 1.60 “ 
Chicago to: Omaha 15 eee 012“ Pittsburgh 035“ ‘ Omaha, Nebr. 1.58 * 
Kansas City, Mo. $ .016 each Denver 15 2 ee 012 ‘“ Omaha 039“ «* ~©Wichita Falls, Tex.” 2.3395 
Denver, Colo. 026-25 St. Paul kD A ict 016 ~“ Des Moines 031. +“ « Lansing, Mich. 93-4 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 1025 aes Milwaukee 194 hoes 016 “ Houston. Tex. .061 “ « Milwaukee, Wisc. .73 ~ 
Ishpeming, Mich. 014 8“ ‘ Pee « «St. Paul, Minn. 1.48 “ 
New York, N. Y 02 4 Philadelphia 046 Butte, Mont. 3.0000 
Boston, Mass.  _—=.02 «“ GRAPEFRUIT New York | 047 “ “ Buffalo, N. Y. 1.484 
Atlanta, Ga. 019 3“ From Florida Points to: Indianapolis 02  “ “ Syracuse, N. Y. 1.63 “ 
New Orleans, La. O22 votes Chicago Average $ .035 each St. Paul .037 “ “ Atlanta, Ga. 1.85: 


Wen applied to each unit of the contents of a 
shipment, the express charge is found to be 
only a relatively small factor in the total cost of 
many commodities in great public demand. 

These figures, tabulated by Vice-President E. A. 
Stedman, prove the small cost of shipping by express, 


shipping from his point to the principal 
markets for each line of merchandise. If 
he shows such an exhibit to his local 
patrons, during the course of soliciting 
more business from them, they cannot but 
be impressed how relatively small the 
costs of using express are, in supplying 
their customers with seasonable merchan- 
dise, which invariably requires the quick 
movement made possible by our service. 


* * * 


Little Things That Count 
(Against Us) 

f Ney piece of crockery in the 

shape of a wedge a half an inch long, 
not quite so wide, and a quarter of an inch 
at the base, was found imbedded in the 
bottom of a carton that had been re- 
moved from the car and taken to the bad 
order room at the Burlington Station in 
Omaha, Nebr. The contents were all 
oil soaked. 

The carton was examined and found to 
contain an assortment of foodstuffs in a 
score or more packages. One of these was 
a quart can of olive oil. The little piece of 
crockery had punched a hole in the can 
and more than half of the oil leaked out, 
soaking every package in the carton. 

The crockery chip was probably lying 
on the car floor when the car was loaded 
and the carton placed on it. Had a little 
care been exercised on the part of the car 
loader, a claim amounting to from $15 to 
$20 would have been prevented.—Agent 
& V. G1Bson, Burlington Station, Omaha, 

eb. 


our service. 


articles of food and wearing apparel from Chicago to 
the principal cities throughout the country. 

Every agent can prepare a chart of this kind for 
commodities shipped from his office, for the informa- 
tion of shippers in each line of local industry using 


“GOLDEN ‘RULES”—As an CAGENT SEES THEM 
By Agent L. L. Simpson, Independence, Ia. 


PPROACH your tasks with a full 
A zreisistion of your responsibility, 

knowing that you are delving into 
the business ethics of a great organiza- 
tion, fully appreciating the fact that your 
success depends on your self reliance, and 
not external help. Have the enthusiasm 
that overcomes and surmounts difficulties, 
the honesty of purpose, and achievements 
that spur you on; the personal knowledge 
that you are do- 
ing things right 
and doing them 
well. 

Be competent 
as well as tactful, 
meeting your ob- 
ligations in a way 
that will be a 
credit to yourself 
as well as the 
company you rep- 
resents. weLour 
standard of ex- 
cellence? 21s Vithe 
measure by which 
your adaptability 
is gauged. Learn 
to apply yourself 
to the duties to 
which you are assigned. Be a self starter 
in every sense of the word. 

Be an optimist to the fullest extent. 
A pessimist is one of the unnecessary 
drawbacks to business conditions in gen- 


Agent Simpson, et al. 


eral. It contaminates the era of prospe 
ity and good will for which we are stri 
ing. Every employe in this great orga 
ization should reflect the optimistic ati 
tude in their daily business dealings. 


Believe in personal thrift and practi 
it. Ifit is practical enough to use in yo 
own business, why not in a correspondi 
way apply its relative merits to the e 
press business? Be constantly on tl 
alert, eliminating any waste of time, pro 
erty and effort. Make every move cour 
Co-operation is the backbone of any 1 
dustry. Its essential as well as econom 
cal values cannot be estimated in dolla 
and cents. 


Create good fellowship. Endeavor 
cultivate the art of politeness, the spu 
of enthusiastic efforts. The accomplis 
ment of good intentions means increas 
efficiency, better service, satisfied patror 
and eventually, more business. One is 
indispensable as the other. ‘The expre 
organization is a vast machine, each pa 
of which is an employe in some positi¢ 
of a responsible nature. 


Strive to appreciate the advice al 
ability of your superiors. Their know 
edge of express work is the result of yea 
of practical methods, and untold expe! 
ences. Concentrate on the desire to sen 
the public to the best of your abilit 
Your honesty, and integrity in apply 
yourself will be merits of worth. 


pr 


be: 


e 
| a 
| 
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PATHOS, HUMOR and TRAGEDY of CLAIMS 


By S. L. EINHORN 


Men must be taught as if you taught them not 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
(Pope). 


\ es a panorama of pathos, hu- 


mor and tragedy is revealed to 

those whose duty it is to dissect 
nd analyze claims, determining their 
ause and applying a remedy! The pulsa- 
ons animating those who seek redress 
‘om the carrier, because of an alleged 
reach of service, are daily reflected to 
1e claim agent, whose task it is to ferret 
ut the trouble and satisfactorily adjust it. 
All business depends primarily for its 
ietioning upon the human equation. 
erfection is the ideal always striven for, 
ut it is because of our inherent weak- 
esses that our imperfections are brought 
) the surface and oft with dire results. 
-is through the lessons gleaned from our 
cperiences of the past that we are en- 
bled to pave our way for better work in 
1e future. Many times we are forget- 
ul of the lessons of the past and it is for- 
*tfulness that prompts continual repeti- 
on of them. It is because of the failure 
» apply the lessons of the past that so 
uch pathos and tragedy enters the 
rama of life upon which the curtain rises 
id falls so often. 
This article concerns itself chiefly with 
le narration of experiences of the past. 
deals with incidents culled from actual 
ises that have been handled and con- 
uded. The maxim that “a claim no mat- 
t how quickly paid by the Company, 
ver fully satisfies the complainant,” is. 
fortunately, a truism—a condition 
hich calls for and demands united and 
labated action for the elimination of 
aims. ~ 
The duty of the claim agent upon re- 
ipt of a claim is, therefore, twofold in 
aracter: first—and uppermost in his 


ind—is investigating speedily and satis- . 


ctorily adjusting the claim before him, 
d, second, the extraction from the in- 
Stigation papers bearing upon the claim, 
ch lessons as will serve for corrective 
easures in the handling of the business in 
e future. 

Not every claim presented is a meri- 
mous one—the same elements which 
€ct the handling of our business affect 
€ business of others, and the same weak- 
ssés which develop in our employes 
* Present in those not under our super- 
ton and control. So the cases which are 
ated herein perhaps mirror “twice-told” 
Tles—stories of yesterday which light 
d guide the way for more efficient work 
tomorrow: 


. 
| SOME ACTUAL CasEs 

Mary and John decide on a week’s vacation at 
> seashore. Plans are made long in advance 
d When the long looked for day arrives the 
88age is packed; the expressman calls and in 
Presence the trunk is addressed and tagged. 
€ trunk is loaded on the wagon; Mary and 


ol? 


S. L. EINHORN 


Claim agent of our Chesapeake-Delaware 
dwision at Philadelphia, author of this 
article, was recently admitted to the bar at 
Washington, D. C. In other words, he has 
become a full-fledged lawyer. Asked how he 
did it, Mr. Einhorn was modest, saying, 
“Such stories have been told so often I really 
do not think there is any necessity for 
repetition” 

“Tt was just hard work and application,” 
he added. Which means “burning the 
midnight oil,” to prepare himself for a 
highly technical and intricate profession 


John board the train; arrive at the seashore and 
what a happy time they look forward to. 

The next morning inquiry is made at the hotel 
for the trunk; it has not yet arrived; they are told 
perhaps it will arrive in the afternoon. Mary 
must have her new dress and John must have his 
white flannels and sport coat. They are some- 
what apprehensive, but certainly it will arrive 
because they saw it leave and they tagged it 
themselves. 

The trunk is still missing from the scene at the 
close of the first day—a sleepless night is spent 
and frantic appeals to the ex- 
press agent at destination result 
in wire tracers being sent. Two, 
three, four, five and six days 
elapse—the trunk has not ar- 
rived—Mary and John return 
home and what was to have 
been a merry vacation was in- 
deed asad one. They visit the 
express agent and _ proclaim 
loudly against the service. 

“Good news for you,” says 
the Agent, “‘have just found 
your trunk in our No Mark 
Bureau; you failed to securely 
address it; it lost its tag.” 

But it is not good news to 
Mary and John. Their vacation 
is at an end and their tempers 
are at breaking point. Surely 
they say the Company is responsible and—well, 
you know the rest of the story. 

The claim agent tries to cure the complaint, 
but the wound is deep, and my, oh! my, what a 
different story would have been told if Mary 
and John and the routeman had altogether 
planned the labeling and addressing of the trunk 
in the same able manner as Mary and John 


What They Mean 


C — oncealed 
L — osses 

A — lways 

I — nvolve 


M — any 
S — erious 
By. fl ero Try 


Chief Clerk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


had planned to spend their time during vacation 
week, 


Moral—Start that trunk right—secure 
outside marks—be sure of an inside mark 
—eliminate old marks and the trunk will 
be started right as it should. 


NEWLYWEDS HAVE A SAp EXPERIENCE 


Mildred and Gordon visit the claim agent and 
there is no denying they are newlyweds. Let 
them tell the story—here it is: 

“About one month ago we received from a 
friend in Chicago an express package, advice of 
the forwarding of which was ours some time prior 
to its receipt. The donor, a very good friend of 
ours, was sending it to us as a wedding gift. 

“We immediately acknowledged receipt of this 
gift, thanking the donor for his generosity, and 
you can imagine our chagrin and disappoint- 
ment when, upon opening the package, we dis- 
covered that a beautiful lamp had been damaged 
to the extent that it rendered the lamp worth- 
less, and what was more tragic about the affair 
was that yesterday we received a letter from our 
Chicago friend to the effect that he would visit 
us this week-end. 

“We are sure that the first thing he will look 
for will be the lamp, and if he doesn’t find it, 
well you alone can appreciate his embarrassment, 
so it is up to you, Mr. Claim Agent, to obtain 
for us a duplicate lamp, the same model as that 
which was shipped and you must get it for us by 
the end of the week.” 

Well, if we ever looked for a story of human 
interest, this is just such a case. What were they 
to do, and what was the Company to do, and 
after all, what was the claim agent to do under 
the circumstances? 

Fortunately the lamp was duplicated, and in 
time to add a happy ending to the story. So 
what looked like an incurable case for the Com- 
pany proved to be one that retained for us the 
good will of a patron. 


Moral—What a different story it would 
have been if that package had originally 
reached its destination in first-class con- 
dition! 


A PatHEtTiIc CASE 


A package of clothing was consigned to a 
Canadian point from an office in the United 
States and claim for the loss of which was pre- 
sented to the claim agent. Subsequent investi- 
gation resulted in the location 
of the consignment, which was 
on hand at point of entry in 
Canada because of failure of 
the shipment tocarry the proper 
clearance customs papers; due 
advice of which was given the 
claimant. 

After receiving this advice 
the claimant called at the claim 
agent’s office and revealed what 
to me is the most pathetic 
story that has ever been 
directly linked up with the 
handling of a claim. 

“Your company killed my 
son—it is responsible for his 
death and no argument on 
your part will convince me to 
the contrary”—that was the 
opening remark made by the claimant. 

“By reason of the failure of this package of 
clothing to reach its destination within a reason- 
able time,” he continued, “my only son, a lad 
of nineteen years of age, being badly in need of 
clothing, found it necessary to make a canoe trip 
to town in order to purchase some essential ap- 
parel, and on his way to town the canoe upset 
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and he lost his life. But if the carrier had 
promptly delivered this shipment, as I hoped it 
would, that trip would not have been necessary, 
and I truly believe that my son would have been 
alive today.” 

Tragedy—an abundance of it—the case a most 
pathetic one, and all efforts to explain the Com- 
pany’s side of the handling of the case, of course, 
fell on deaf ears. What could one say under such 
circumstances? 

The failure of the proper clearance papers to 
arrive was due to the fact that they unfortu- 
nately had not been securely attached to the 
consignment, but the lesson has served its pur- 
pose and never again will the agent start a ship- 
ment on its way to destination unless every pre- 
caution possible is taken to see that requisite 
papers are attached in such fashion as will in- 
sure safe carriage with ordinary handling to des- 
tination. 


LitTLE Less THAN A TRAGEDY FOR THIS GIRL 


Evelyn, a senior at a well known local college, 
has promised Bill that she will be his shining light 
at the senior “prom” and Bill is very agreeable. 
So Evelyn orders the gown which will be a 
“knock-out” and when that garment failed to 
reach her in time to be worn at the senior “prom” 
you can imagine what followed. 

Bill, of course, got himself another girl; Evelyn 
stayed home, and the next day she catches the 
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first train for the claim agent’s office and wails 
her story to him. 

“That shipment traveled in express service,” 
she complains, “fand any amount of money in 
the world that you might pay me for my claim 
will not compensate me for my feelings.” 

Asked as to whether she had a receipt, evidenc- 
ing the handling of the shipment via our lines, 
she replied that the shipment must have moved 
by express because that was the logical channel in 
which it would move. Tracer was instituted and 
happily did we convey the information to our 
worthy young lady that the failure to deliver the 
dress in time for the function was due to some 
internal difficulties in the establishment of the 
shipper. 

In other words, they failed to have the dress 
ready in time; a condition, of course, for which 
we were responsible. The young lady was ap- 
prised of this, and what originally promised to be 
the loss of a patron to the Company resulted in a 
faithful proponent of our service. 

But the story would have been different if per- 
chance we had slipped in moving the shipment as 
expeditiously as we should. 


LOOKED SERIOUS AT FIRST 
What! More tragedy on the claim agent’s 
desk? Look at this—*Box open—head exposed 
—one arm off—head packed separately in car- 
ton—bust in another—each arm in one carton— 
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left arm two fingers broken.” What a grueso 
sight!—but it is only an exception report wh 
directed attention to the improper packing o 
wax figure. 

And so, if space permitted, many int 
esting word pictures could be paint 
pictures familiar to many expressm 
The American Railway Express Compa 
has dedicated its work to a public serv 
—a service which calls for safety, securi 
speed and satisfaction; a service whi 
commends itself to its patrons and mer 
commendation by its patrons to othe 
a service which must be given if the bu 
ness is to succeed and such a serv 
which merits the designation of Expr 
Service. 

Let us profit by these lessons of the pasi 
put the personal touch in the handling 
our business—give a service with a | 
capital “‘I”’—and you and I will reap | 
dividends in sunshine and happiness 
extling and banishing the tragedies wh 
follow failures—dividends which insure 
rendition of real public service—A meri 
Railway Express Service. 


WIDE AWAKE in NORTH CAROLINA 


AGENT C. R. JOHNSON AT PINETOWN, WHO IS ALSO THE REV. MR. JOHNSON, 
OFFERS “SERVICE WITH A SMILE” AS HIS SLOGAN 


HILE reading the March issue of 

\ x / THE Express MESSENGER, I no- 

ticed several valuable and inter- 

esting items, showing wonderful records 

in keeping Old Man Loss and Damage 

Claims, our dreadful old enemy, down to 

minimum and a little below that. Also 

of the accuracy and speed of our ser- 
vice in A. R. E. circles. 


These things are certainly commend- 
able and we should all be proud of the high 
standard already reached and strive to 
hold, and even exceed our past records, 
but really what I started to say, our Pam- 
lico Division, headed by our efficient 
Superintendent W. Egleston, Norfolk, 
Va., does not seem to be properly repre- 
sented. After some twenty years in the 
business, I would like to say that we are 
not asleep down here in North Carolina. 

Speaking of claims and complaints, we 
have so few here I had somewhat lost sight 
of our claim agent; we had so little busi- 
ness with him. Once we had occasion to 
trace a shipment of white mice shipped 
from Pinetown, N. C., to Chicago, and to 
our gratification we found the shipment 
left here November 16th, 11:48 A.M., and 
was delivered without exception to con- 
signee in Chicago, November 20th, at 
10:05 A.M.—service not so bad, after all. 

A little later we were confronted with a 
claim for a shipment of perishable goods, 
which spoiled before delivery was made, 
but an investigation resulted in the fact 
that shippers had really given wrong city 
and destination. But we do not claim to 
be mind readers or soothsayers. 

The shipper is expected to know to what 
town he wishes to ship his goods. Any- 
way, we sent in the claim, a few days ago, 


C. R. Johnson 


Agent at Pinetown, N. C., has been 
serving the railroad and express com- 
panies at that well nigh on to 20 years. 
But he is also known as the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, having recently been fully or- 
dained for the Baptist ministry. In late 
years he has been doing pastoral and 
mission work in the vicinity and believes 
in the “‘old time gospel in the old time 
way.’ But his religious work does not 
interfere with his determination to “‘set a 
record second to none, fully equal to the 
best,” in his role of expressman 


for investigation, and disposition. O 
people here co-operate with us, thus hel 
ing us to serve them better. 

Well, Terre Haute, we are glad busine 
is good, and you have so many pret 
women and girls up there. But doi 
forget, down here in the old Tar Hi 
State, we grow peaches and all of thema 
not on trees either. When you talk 
pretty girls and women, we have the 
here and multitudes of them. 

Speaking of politeness to our patroi 
courteous treatment and the like, } 
believe a satisfied customer is our best 4 
Our motto is: Service with a Smile. 

* * * 
HOLLY WOOD—MOVIE CAPITAL 
(Concluded from page 3) 
goggles, not as a protection from the st 
but from the ‘“‘stars.” 

At any rate, they thoroughly und: 
stand the pressure of time under which t 
entire moving picture industry functioi 
Every production has its release date, 2. 
due to the high rentals necessaary, eS] 
cially on “first run’’ pictures, time is act 
ally money. The seriousness of dela 
are well appreciated by these expressm 
and the speed and ability to trace speci 
shipments by express has made our serv! 
indispensable to the moving picture — 
dustry in Hollywood and elsewhere. T. 
is proved by the growing number of ¢ 
changes that are coming out in favor of 
press as against other methods of shippi! 

So far as our people in the “movie ¢a 
tal” are concerned, they are doing all th 
can to give Hollywood’s big film traffic 
good start. They depend on other € 
ployes, to help them maintain the repu 
tion of the Company for reliability a 
despatch “in moving the movies.” 
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TORNADO-STRUCK CiITy CELEBRATES ComE-BACK 


« E people of. Murphysboro 
| and Jackson County storm 
areas must ever remain in- 
_debted to the American 
Railway Express Com- 
pany for emergency re- 
lief immediately after the 
great tornado of March 

a, 1925.” 

Thus, just a year after a 
reat catastrophe all but 
riped out the courageous 
own of Murphysboro, Ill., 
nd devastated other cities 
1 that section, the people, 
hrough the medium of a 
reconstruction 
dition’’ of the 
Yaily Independent 
f that city, re- 
alled its terrible 
xperience and 
iewed with no lit- 
le satisfaction its 
omplete recovery. 

Morethanahun- 
ted people were 
illed and 1,000 in- 
ired when the tor- 
ado struck on 
hat fatal March 
fternoon last year 
nd was followed 
y a fire. Now 
hat its population of 10,000 or more are 
elebrating the reconstruction of their 
come town, they have been expressing 
heir gratitude to those who stood by 
hem during the emergency. 

_ Agent W. H. Jones will doubtless never 
orget his experiences. ‘There was too 
auch to do and to think about to make a 
letailed record then and so the MessEn- 
‘BR at the time did not have an oppor- 


tunity to present the story. But now that 
Murphysboro has recalled its experiences, 
we can do no better than briefly review 


Above—Mur- 

physboro as it 

looked after the 
tornado 


Left—Force of 
wind put a 
plank through 
atree which was 
later cut down 
and sent to the | 
state capital at 
Spring field as a 
memorial 


Right—Courageous city has rebuilt its 
wrecked homes and business structures 


them here. So far as the property of the 
Company is concerned, it escaped serious 
damage. Two chimneys of our building 
were blown over and a motor truck was 
carried 300 feet and turned over, doing 
nothing more than breaking the wind- 
shield. That vehicle and all the others 
were “more precious than gold,” as they 
were used to give shelter to the dead or 
maimed on the way to the morgue or hos- 


pital, and to transport families and what 
remained of their belongings to places of 
safety and shelter. 

As is always the case in 
instances of a national ca- 
tastrophe, the Company 
places its facilities at the 
disposal of the stricken com- 
munity, in obtaining emerg- 
ency supplies so necessary 
for the relief of the sufferers. 

The nation’s response to 
Murphysboro’s appeal for 
succor was wholehearted. 
Clothing and food, cots and 


bed clothing and temporary shelter 
poured into the stricken city. In a few 
days, the Company had delivered ap- 
proximately 2,500 single shipments and 
ten carloads of relief provisions. All 
told the Company brought in 338,000 
pounds or 169 tons of relief goods, for 
which it made no charge, although the 
actual value of the service was $4,756.78. 


Express officials and workers during 
this period of intense delivery, according 
to the newspaper, “‘never became daunted 
and even in the thick of it never forgot for 
a moment the courtesy which goes with 
their service.” 


We GIVE THE Historic DEWITT CLINTON ENGINE A LIFT 


\n American Railway Express open-top van type truck carried the famous De Witt Clinton locomotive from Grand Central Station in New York City, where 


been on exhibit, to West Side, where it was sent to Albany. There it was made ready for a trip under its own power to Schenectady as part of the hun- 


redth birthday of the New York Central Railroad on April 17th. In 1826, the building of the Mohawk and Albany, now an integral part of the great railroad 
ystem, was started. The De Witt Clinton made its initial run in 1831 and pulled the first passenger train in New York State. The annwersary was the 
occasion of many interesting ceremonies and events that attracted much public attention 


be 
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GOOD BRAKES are ESSENTIAL 
‘ kage! 
‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER | tis eo one 
Published Monthly at 65 Broadway, New York, in the interest i 


of the men and women of the American Railway Express 


Company, in coordination with the Department help them doit. As Franklin put it, “a penny saved is a pen 


£ Public Relat; earned.” 
Wea dae ed There is no better argument in salesmanship than to showt 
‘ prospective customer how he can get a better product at k 
News items and interesting photographs should be sent money. The relatively low cost of our service is not alwa 
to the publication office before the first of cach month appreciated. Many of its special advantages are not understoo 
to be considered for the issue of the succeeding month More business can be built through team work. Harrima 
CrANTEY WoEODD Tenn., shows the way. pte A+ 
u e 
aes of Publications Voutre te. Che Sf, Sir! 
Douctias Matcotm JosepH H. BuTLer ae ae : 
Publicity Manager General Manager HE kettle of life in which is brewed success or failure bea 
the bright label “‘Prosperity.”? Some people question t 
VoL. 8 MAY, 1926 No. 11 purity of the contents and others aver it needs more equ 


able blending. Some of them are satisfied with it and say: “Ti 
good enough.” Others prefer it ‘‘better,’’ not being satishi 
Tennessee Shows the Way with something that is only “half as good” as it might be. 


Press:seceniy from our office at Harriman, Tenn., one The concoction as a whole tests rather favorably to those of 


day recently, was a case ofshoes. There was nothing about who are not pessimistic, but the taste is not quite so thrillij 
it to attract attention, but it told its own story to the agent. to those who aren’t looking for the best and who do not deser 


The shipment was apparently being returned to a consignee in _ it, either. ; 


Lynchburg, Va. Notations on it showed that on its inbound Nevertheless, the good times mixture seems to be growii 
journey it had traveled by another service more nearly uniform and the portion served to all exhales t 
at a cost of 30 cents more than if express aroma of real old-fashioned pottage. 


But the bouillon of success or failure is 
never the same for any two of us. ; 

Each of us is the chef of his own subsist- 
ence. 


Each blends and boils his own broth. 


had been used. There had evidently been 
extra charges for valuation that would have 
been included in the express rate. 

What followed brings to mind the famous 
colloquy between the governor of North 


Carolina and the governor of South Caro- Your dish, my friend, depends on what you put in the pot. 
lina. The agent at Harriman pointed out to the shipper that If you merely cry into it and don’t try to improve the thin 
the agent at Lynchburg would be glad to serve him and toshow _—you’ll have a tearful cup of chilled, enfeebling consomme. 

him how he could save money in shipping by using express. If you add the personal soupstock of interest, the marro\ 


Promptly afterward, the Harriman agent received anacknowl- bones of vision and initiative, the potherbs of energy and ho: 
edgment from the shipper thanking him cordially for the “tip” esty, the seasoning of pep, industry and enthusiasm—you 
and intimating that it would bring more business to our service. enjoy prosperity’s piece de resistance! : 


Thirty cents may not mean much by itself. But imagine And furthermore, my friend, you'll be the “Boss” some da 
what it represents in saving to a concern making thousands of So don’t forget, Sir!—You’re the chef! 
shipments! ‘They will eagerly receive any suggestions that will —L. E. Hornine, Chief Clerk, Indianapol 


#, ge a, 


Future ExeessmEN—IF THey Fottow in FATHER’S FOOTSTEP 


Foiiribenst ee son of Chief O. C. Allender, Jr. Jimmie’ Wilkinson Son of V2 a a 
Clerk J. J. Crotty, of the Special Son of the Agent at Zanesville, O. aor of ad J. teste OL hy ue intendent W. K. Weaverat — 
Agents’ Bureau at Buffalo, N. Y. aim Bureau in Philadelphia Richmond, Va. 


. 


4 


. 
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HicH Honors for WINNING DIVISIONS 


WINNING DIVISIONS 
First Quarter 
EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Maryland Division 
H. E. Huff, Supt., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
vuthern Nebraska and Iowa Division 
C. F. Belcher, Supt., Lincoln, Nebr. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Kanawha Division 
W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 


3OUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Oklahoma Division 
B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Montana Division 
I. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 


: ERE are the Divisions which 
J led in the First Quarter of our 

1926 Prize Division Contest 
claim prevention. They have won 
honor of retaining the Prize Ban- 
i for their respective operating 
ice-President’s territory for a peri- 
lof three months, for the record 
ey made in the reduction of claims 
iring January, February and March. 
The computations on which these 
vards were based were prepared by 
e Superintendents of Claims and 
“ rating calculated on the largest per- 
tage of reduction a division was 
le to accomplish,using its lowest record 
iring the same period of the four pre- 
ous contests as a basis of comparison. 
This rule was established to “make it 
itrder.” When a division leads its terri- 
ty during any quarter of one contest, 
finds it mighty difficult to improve on 
‘at record the next year. The Mary- 


New Banner awarded in each Oper- 


To the right — Prize card for office display 


land Divi- 
sion, of 
which Su- 
perinten- 
dent H. E. 
Huff is the 
able head, 


Other divisions have won quarterly 
honors before, although they have not 
succeeded in winning the banner of their 
territory and apparently have not given 
up hope. 

The new banner for which the divisions 
are competing this year, is of the same 
general design 
and more ele- 


ating Vice-President’s territory. 


gant in its ap- 
pearance. In 
order that each 
office in a win- 


throughout winning divisions 


has apparently established a brand new 
record.in his victory during the first quar- 
ter of this year’s contest. Maryland led 
in the Eastern territory in every quarter 
of last year’s contest and in the last quart- 
er of the 1924 contest. 

Thus, it has achieved undisputed lead- 
ership in this important work for six times 
in succession or for a period of a year and 
ahalf. That is some record. 


| ARE HEREBY AWARDED ZO ning division 
THIS. OFFICE may let the 
as part of the public know 
MARYLAND DIVISION that it contri- 
H. E. HUFF, Superintendent buted to the 
Leading Division in - victory, “Prize 
Claim Reduction Bavidion pla- 
First Quarter, 1926 cards” h ave 
Prize Division Contest. been ey ers | 
. EASTERN DEPARTMENTS eS 
_ - giving them 
them proper 
credit. 
This is to be 
used in office 
display. 


The second quarter of the 1926 contest 
is now in its second month and approxi- 
mately 60 days remain for employes to 


‘put their particular division to the fore. 


Of course those in the divisions which led 
during the first three months of the year 
will put forth extra efforts to keep their 
territory ahead in claim prevention. It 
is always good work and a mighty inter- 
esting and close competition. 


mesons Awarded “DEPARTMENTAL (ups in First QUARTER 


NE new and particularly interesting 
feature of this year’s Contest is the 
reer of silver loving cups in each Gen- 
al Manager’s department. The same 
les govern as in the presentation of the 
mmers. The divisions which won their 
=partmental cup during the first quarter 
ere the following: 
EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
: EMPIRE STATE DEPARTMENT 
Western New York Division 
! C. L. Nies, Supt., Rochester, N. Y. 
i NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
| Massachusetts Division 
| H. C. Trombly, Supt., Boston, Mass. 
ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
Maryland Division 
| H. E. Huff, Supt., 
) CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
| Trans-MissouRI DEPARTMENT 
‘Southern Nebraska and Iowa Division 
_ C.F. Belcher, Supt., Lincoln, Nebr. 


| EASTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
| Northeastern Ohio Division 


Baltimore, Md. 


L. W. Prehn, Supt., Cleveland, Ohio 
OnIO VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Southeastern Ohio Division 
J.C. Graebing, Supt., Columbus, Ohio 
WESTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
Eastern Wisconsin Division 
W. C. Morgan, Supt., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Silver Cup awarded in each operating department 


NORTHERN DEPARTMENT 
South Dakota Division 
W. D. Llewellyn, Supt., Sioux City, lowa 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


GULF DEPARTMENT 
Alabama Division 
S. F. Knowles, Supt., Birmingham, Ala. 
SoutH ATLANTIC DEPARTMENT 
Kanawha Division 
W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


MIssIssIPPI VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Southern Missouri Division 
J. M. Crawford, Supt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mip-WeEst DEPARTMENT 
Oklahoma Division 
J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City 
TEXAS DEPARTMENT 
Eastern Texas Division 
J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


NortH Paciric DEPARTMENT 
Montana Division 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
CENTRAL PaciFIC DEPARTMENT 
Northern California and Nevada Divisions 
E. E. McMichael, Supt., Sacramento, Calif. 
SoutH Paciric DEPARTMENT 
Colorado Division 
F. O. Reed, Supt., Denver, Colo. 
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SMAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS FOLK 


Takes Charge in Northern Illinois 


OLLOWING the death of the late 

George A. Carr, Superintendent of 

the Northern Illinois Division, West- 
ern Lakes Department, as reported in the 
last issue of the MessenceER, W. M. Ryan 
has been appointed to 
succeed him. Prior to 
this call to Chicago as 
his new headquarters, 
Mr. Ryan was our 
general agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a po- 
sition he had held for 
nearly four years. 

The new superin- 
tendent started in the 
express service at 
Whitewater, Wis., in 
July, 1890, as a clerk 
and driver for the 
Adams Express. After 
his start at White- 
water, he was em- 
ployed in various po- 
sitions by the Adams, 
American and United 
States Express Com- 
panies and at the 
time of the merger in 
1918 was superintend- 
ent of the Adams Express at Chicago. . 

When the American Railway Express 
was born Mr. Ryan was appointed super- 
intendent of the Western Illinois Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Galesburg, III. 
The next year, however, that division was 
consolidated with others and Mr. Ryan 
came to Chicago, assigned to special work 
in the Western Lakes Department. In 
October, 1922, he was made General 
Agent at Milwaukee. 

This would in- 
dicate that Mr. 
Ryan’s service 
numbers thirty- 
six years, which, 
as every one will 
admit, is doing 
pretty well. 

* ok * 


Made Agent at 
Macon, Ga. 


FTER  Rol- 

and Hardy, 
for several years 
agent at Macon, 
Ga., decided to 
become a real 
estate agent in 
Florida, the question of a suitable suc- 
cessor to direct express operations in the 
Georgia city was happily solved by the 
appointment of W. H. Strickland, who 
is now in charge there. 


W. H. Strickland 


He started in the business in 1900 as Here is a group of drivers at Miami, Fla., which Master of Vehicles H. G. Fisher says is an unusud 
force of men, as they come from almost every state in the Union. Mr. Fisher was formerly agent at Jellico 
Tenn., where a new office building was completed just before his departure. 
Miami force as he was of the Jellico building, 


messenger for the Southern Express Com- 
pany with a run from Columbus to 
Americus, Ga. Once a train on which he 


W. M. Ryan 


was riding was struck by a cyclone. On 

another occasion, he was in a wreck. 

Then he decided it was time to get off the 

road and his superintendent, H. M. Smith, 

appointed him agent at Fort Valley, said 

to be the largest peach-shipping point in 
the world. 


After one peach sea- 
son,Mr.Stricklandwas 
madesuperintendent’s 
chief clerk and later 
sent to. Barnesville, 
Ga., where he spent 
seven years as agent. 
After a brief stay at 
East Point, he was 
made agent at Albany 
in 1921 and remained 
there until September 
of last year, and after 
a month’s experience 
as a route agent, re- 
ceived his present as- 
signment at Macon. 

* * * 


Beating an Old 
Enemy 


AN (Ae ee our per- 
sistent enemy, 
loss and damage, is far from “‘dead,”’ it 
is encouraging to note some very excellent 
records in handling big and important 


traffic in different parts of the country 
with a surprisingly low claim average. 


Here is a case in point: 

Agent W. P. Addison at Rossville, Ga., 
in 1925 handled 17,135 shipments with 
only 22 claims registered against the busi- 
ness, a good part of which consisted of 
hosiery. 

Mr. Addison has been highly compli- 
mented, not only by his immediate su- 
periors, but by J. H. Wilson, treasurer of 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills, who recently 


remarked that it was “‘a wonderful she 

ing and it is certainly a matter of gr 

comfort and satisfaction to us to haw 

man like you to handle our business.’ 
* * * 


Now Agent at Washington, D. { 


tionalCe 
ital is < 
viously 
importa 
one. 
served 
a traini 
ground | 
C.W.Ti 
ner, 
cently < 
point 
Super 
tendent 
the ne 
Jackso 
ville City Division. Mr. Turner h 
been succeeded at Washington, D. C., 
C. H. Frame, another well known expre: 
man, who has been in the business for w 
nigh on thirty-three years. 


Mr. Frame, in fact, is no stranger 
Washington, as he has been traveli 
agent and traveling traffic agent rep! 
senting the office of General Mana 
W. W. Owens. ~. 2 


Our new Washington agent began as” 
office boy with the United States Expr 
in October, 1893, and during his care 
has held positions of trace clerk, der 
agent, branch agent, and agent with t 
States and Wells Fargo, in that cit 


His host of friends throughout t 
Southern Departments were great 
pleased with the news of his appointme! 


Agent C. H. Frame 


He is just as proud of hi: 


although in this picture twenty men are missing, havi 


gone out on earlier trucks 


y 
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CMPLOYES WHo ARE DoING INTERESTING THINGS 


_ Driver Anton’s Fine Physique 
| A PRINTED announcement, entitled 


| “Muscle Development,” comesfrom 
i Sheldon, Iowa, announcing that 
rchie Anton gave an exhibition in the 
igh school auditorium there late in Janu- 
ry at a meeting of the 
‘arent-Teachers Associa- 
ion. 

Mr. Anton is an em- 
loye of our office in that 
ity and according to Su- 
erintendent W. D. Lew- 
llyn, is ‘‘not only a fine specimen 
f physical manhood, but also has 
n excellent record as a conscien- 
lous, dependable driver.” 
We note that Mr. Anton took 
yurth prize in the International 
fuscle Improvement Contest, 
eld in New York City on October 
st, last year, with 25,000 contest- 
nts in the field. He received the 
ash prize of $100 and a solid gold 
redal. 

He is given the credit 
f having a wonderful 
hysique and possessing 
ne of the best ‘“‘muscle 
uilt bodies in Iowa.” 
lis photograph, which 
‘e reproduce above, has 
een sent to health stud- 
ats and gymnasium di- 
2ctors in India, England, Canada, China, 
apan and nearly all the states in this 
ountry. 

There are few shipments that give 
river Anton much trouble, no matter 
ow heavy they may be. 
* * * 


He Knew the Proper Rate 


Re ENILY an employe of: the Chi- 
“cago Regional Accounting Depart- 
lent called at one of the larger stores in 
at city specializing in food stuff and 
tdered a box of fruit and candy shipped 
>) his mother at Jonesboro, Ark. He 
sked that it be forwarded prepaid, sec- 
nd class rate, by our service. 

The sales clerk didn’t think such a ship- 
vent would take second class rate and 
e asked the traffic manager, who agreed 
‘ith him. The shipment weighed 20 
ounds. 


Driver Anton’s Physique 


The employe who placed the order, 

however, was familiar with the correct 
classification and asked to see the traffic 
manager. He succeeded in convincing the 
latter that second class rate was correct 
and suggested that the general agent be 
asked to confirm the rate by tele- 
phone. 
The traffic manager expressed his 
appreciation of the ex- 
planation and said he 
would now be in a posi- 
tion to forward more 
candy by express in the 
future. 

This, in the opinion of 
General Auditor Richard 
Burr, illustrates the good 
results of employes hav- 
ing their shipments hand- 
led by express. It also 
emphasizes the fact that 
the classification rating 
on candy is not generally 
known. 

In fact, a large number 
of overcharge claims have 
been received, indicating 
that agents throughout 
the country are generally 
assessing first instead of 
second class charges on 
candy. 


Foss % a 
Driver Anton on the job at Sheldon, Ia. 
* * * 


Courtesy Pays Dividends 
Gere eSt pays about as large divi- 


dends as any factor in business life. 
At the same time it makes it much more 
pleasant than it would otherwise be. It 
takes less time than any other way of do- 


ing business and brings repeaters.—BERT 
W. Kasrarige, Transferman, Galesburg, 
Ill. adh athe 
Chauffeur Makes a Puzzle 

UZZLES are a special hobby with 

Helper George Lambert on one of our 
electric trucks in 
New York City. 
Not satisfied with 
ordinary cross - 
word puzzles, he 
has designed one 


Chaffeur Lambert and the puzzle he devised 


of his own, which he shows in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

He calls his ‘‘crossway puzzles,” being 
made so that the letters can be broken up 
and worked in several combinations, with 
the club, diamond, spade and heart of the 
playing card liberally sprinkled through- 
out, to make it more attractive. 

Mr. Lambert has had his puzzles put 
into printed form and has applied for a 


patent of the idea. 
* * * 


Let Them Know About It 
GENT P. Graeser at Winfield, Kan., 


was soimpressed by the arrival of fresh 
strawberries in jumbo refrigerators from 
Wauchula, Fla., that he told the local 
newspapers all about the traffic and sev- 
eral of them made mention of it. 

The articles went into detail regarding 
the movement of Florida strawberries in 
these efficient carriers, which weigh 450 
pounds and carry 80 quarts of berries 
each. No doubt the information was of 
considerable interest to Winfield people, 
who were able the next day to sample the 
berries at their breakfast tables. 


A capable and efficient manager’’ is the neat tribute recently paid to Agent W. P. Hobart at Jackson, Mich., by the “‘Jacksonian,” the magazine of the Cham- 
*r of Commerce. The picture above was presented, with a report of the meeting of the Transportation Club, in February, that was held under Mr. Hobart’s 


irection. Superintendent of Claims E. H. Stevens of Chicago and Inspector H. S. Miller of the Bureau of Explosives, were the principal speakers. Agents 
from points in the vicinity of Jackson were present 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Some Large Oysters 


HEN it comes to oysters, Chesa- 

peake Bay knows a lot about 

them. We ship them by trainload 

during the season out of the Delaware- 
Chesapeake division, of which Superin- 
tendent W. H. Huff is mentor and boss. 
He was keenly interested in a recent 
item in the newspapers which reported 


col 


sees 


Some huge oyster shells from Chesapeake Bay 


“giant oysters in the West.” It carried 
a Seattle, Wash., date line and stated in 
part: 
For the first time this year “Japanese” 
oysters 13 inches in length and weighing one 
pound ten ounces, are on the local market 


and are being sold at the rate of 30 to 40 
gallons daily. 


Somewhat skeptical, Mr. 
Huff wrote to General Agent 9 p>——==— 
F. W. Hargrave, of Seattle, 
to verify the report, so that he 
could find out just how large 
oysters in the Chesapeake 
territory were running. Mr. 
Hargrave had to confess that 
the Western oysterdid not ex- 
ceed in weight or size the large 
Eastern oyster. 

Some of the shells measure 
about 10 or 11 inches and the 
manager of the Haines Oyster 
Company stated that some of 
the oysters in shell, when re- 
ceived, weighed in the neigh- 
borhood of two pounds. 

Agent J. Fo jPinté"at.Crisuamd 
field, Md., was asked to de- 
fend the honor of the Penin- 
sula and he picked four oys- 
ters from a pile waiting to be 
shucked and weighed them. 


The largest was one pound 


eight ounces and the smallest 
one pound. Agent Pinto found 


a couple of oysters that weighed one 
pound two ounces and were at least a foot 
in length. As further evidence, Mr. Huff 
had the shells sent to the MessENGER for 
examination. 

“We believe that the East can produce 
just as big oysters as the West,” remarks 
Superintendent 
Huff, and the ex- 
hibits sent us 
leave us entirely 
convinced on 
the subject. 


Started and Handled Right 


Aone EF. L. Nelter -at) La 
Salle, Ill., has the Western 
Clock Company, manufacturers of 
the “Big Ben” and “Baby Ben” 
clocks, as one of his principal ship- 
pers and takes personal pride in the 
American Railway Express record 
in handling that business. — 

During 1925, the clock company 
forwarded 9,100 shipments by our 
service from La Salle and did not 
file a single claim for loss or damage. This 
was more remarkable in view of the fact 
that the commodity would ordinarily be 
considered fragile. 

Agent Nelter attributes this splendid 
record to the fact that the goods were 
“started right,” being properly packed 
and carefully marked, and, of course, were 
“handled right,” by our own people. 


Agent D. A. McCarthy and General Day Foreman W.Finn at Erie Terminal, 
Jersey City, inspect a well packed shipment of nursery stock 


Green Peas from Mexico 


Three of these five freezers of peas were handled 
the way from Cajeme, _Mezxico, to New Y¥ 


City 
eee West Coast of Mexico is com 


forward as a producing center 
green peas, chili peppers, egg plants a 
tomatoes, a substantial part of which 
marketed in the United States. 

An unusual shipment of this nat 
moved early this year from Cajeme in | 
nora, Mexico, being handled from 1 
producing point by Wells Fargo & Co, 
Mexico to Nogales, Ariz., where five c 
which made up a special train were tra: 
ferred to our Company. One of the 
went to Chicago, one to Philadelphia a 
three to New York. 

* 9 ioe f 

Route Agent as a Spring Poet 
Describing the wide variety of shipment, 
from the ““Delmarvia” Peninsula, Route Agen 

H. E. Miller thus tells about a recent 3,190 
pound shipment of corn cobs fron 
Milford, Del., to Billerica, Mass 
JN pictures, with song, and } 

verse, 


| We have told of this wonder 
place, 
| Of the various products we hand 
The different seasons we face. 
4 


Of fish, oysters and clams we ha 
spoken, 
And of holly and berries the sam 
We have talked of the eggs andt 
chickens, P 
And most anything else y 
could name. 9 


Boxwood, laurel and pine cones, 
Are an everyday part of the gam 

Race horses, fruit trees and flowei 
All go to make up our trains. 

i 


There was only one thing we’d n 
handled ‘ 

But Milford was right on the jo 

So we handled the missing shipmet 

One ton and a half of corn cobs 


New England wasshortoncorncok 
Delaware had them to burn, _ 
So they shipped them by us in 
hurry, : 
The wheels of industry to tur 


j 
i 
coasted hat ecceeme sect | 


: =e 


a 


wnt S. L. Tapley at Ravenna, Ohio, reports 

wy traffic in woolen cloth, particularly in 

bruary and March. More than ten tons came 

mm one plant on a Saturday in March. Here 

Double Wagon Driver E.. A. Taylor, supervising 

: departure of a ae ee from Annevar 
i 


yuth Mansfield, La., in Good Shape 


a Route Agent F. O. Gillette 
'Y was checking South Mansfield, La., 
: found the affairs in fine condition and 
as particularly impressed by the fact 
at Agent C. A. Douglas, in charge there 
ice 1913, never had a claim filed through 
s office. It is interesting to note that 
1925 South Mansfield handled 2,900 
ipments. As an example of the good 
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work of Mr. Douglas’ assistants, Clerk 
J. D. Falkner, who makes up the monthly 
reports, had only one error letter issued 
against his accounts for a_ period of 17 


months. 
* * * 


Saving Time for a Bank 
OORS for bank vaults, where vast 


amounts of money and securities are 
stored, are very heavy and cumbersome, 
and made up of intricate machinery, with 
time locks and other devices. As one can 
imagine, such a door makes an enormous 
shipment, yet apparently one of them was 


successfully handled by our service from 
Hillsboro, Ohio, to Chicago, late in March. 


The Chicago bank wanted to have the 
door installed over the Washington’s 
birthday holiday, but unforeseen delays 
made it impossible to-get it to that city 
in time by freight. 

So the Gross Feibel Company, the 
manufacturers, had Agent A. T. McGill 
charter an entire express car for them and 
the shipment left that city on a Friday 
afternoon and arrived in Chicago the next 
morning, thus enabling the bank to ar- 
range for the installation so that it would 
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This heavy bank vault door was successfully 
handled from Hillsboro, Ohio, to Chicago 


be open for business as usual the day after 
Washington’s Birthday. 

Mr. McGill was personally thanked by 
one of the members of the manufacturing 
firm for the interest he showed in this 
rather unusual shipment. 


FAUTCHINSON Dousies BUSINESS in 15 YEARS 


'N less than fifteen years 

the express business of 
- Hutchinson, Kan., has 
pt pace with the popula- 
m, having doubled in that 
riod. During all that 
ne, Agent C. A. Ames has 
en in charge of the local 
press office and now his 
rceé numbers thirty men, 
lere twelve men were in 
€ service when he first 
me there. 


Chief Clerk O. E. Searl, 
‘ting that his section of 
€ country was not then so 
‘Il represented in the MESSENGER, 
ads us a glowing account of the 
rious advantages of Hutchinson, 
mmercially and agriculturally. 
It is, he says, in the heart of the 
catest hard wheat district in the 
ld and is a big flour milling cen- 
t. It is sometimes called the “‘Salt 
ty,” because three of the largest 
It plants in the country are located 
ere, near the salt mines. The city 
the center of the Arkansas Valley 
igated district, providing the cheapest 
igation known. It is the center of a rich 
ry, poultry and fruit growing district 
an enormous tonnage of dairy prod- 
ts, poultry, fruit, eggs and dressed 
-ats are shipped from Hutchinson annu- 
y- During the past year, over 250,000 
ns of cream were handled by our office 
ere. 
Hutchinson is an important railway 
ater with three trunk lines, the Santa 
+ Rock Island and Missouri Pacific, the 


a 
a 


‘s 


form; O. E. Searl, Chief Clerk; R. M. 


Our Hutchinson Folk 


Top—C. A. Ames, Agent; Chauffeurs, 
K. G. Hicks, Chas. Robinson, Earl Rayl 
T. B. Rumble and Earl Le Shure 


Above—G. W. Kackley, Waybill Clerk; 
J. A. Carr, platform; A. D. Beck, plat- 


O’ Bryan, Waybill Clerk; Earl Le Shure, 
Chauffeur; T. B. Rumble, Chauffeur and 
C. O. Huffman, Money Clerk 


To the righi—From left to right: Chas. 
Robinson, Chauffeur; Joe Hasel, platform; 
N. Chase, Messenger; Carl Kerrick, 
Depot Agent; Earl Le Shure, Chauffeur; 
Earl Rayl, Chauffeur; C. I. Gnaggy, plat- 
form man; K. G. Hicks, Chauffeur; Agent 
Ames and Robert Rumble, Messenger 


Hutchinson and Southern and Arkansas 
Valley interurban line radiating from the 
city. The Santa Fe recently completed a 
new million-dollar freight terminal yard. 

The Kansas State Fair located in 
Hutchinson brings heavy express business 
each year, several cars of race horses being 
handled there by our service every fair 
week. 

As the gateway to a great agricultural 
district in the Southwest, Hutchinson is 
an important wholesale distributing cen- 
ter and about twenty large jobbing con- 
cerns have their houses there, including 
the wholesale grocery, hardware, candy 
and many other lines, all of which con- 
tribute substantially to the express busi- 
ness, in and out. 


Every once in a while Hutchinson 
gets a nice compliment, as was in- 
dicated in a letter from a shipper in 
Laredo, Texas, thanking Agent Ames 
for quick work in protecting a 
shipment of perishables. 
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CMAKING SPREPARATIONS for an CANNUAL CRUIS 
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EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 


AMERICAN EXPRES: 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE: 


OST cruises of any considerable motor ship, of this year’s most popular Another Big T. C. Drive 
duration are annual affairs; that itinerary. From New York, January ONCE again the annual Trave 
is, a steamship line or tourist 22nd. Cheque prize campaign is under w 


company will run only one cruise of a par- 
ticular kind every year. 

One reason for this is the time required 
in preparation. Often negotiations for 
next year’ s ship are commenced before 
this year’s cruise has actually sailed, and 
months more are required to complete 
arrangements and to fill the ship. 

All the advertising and sales activity in 
the world would not fill a cruise on short 
notice, for péople require time to make up 
their minds, and more to adjust their own 
affairs so that they may be away for as 
long as three or four months. 

Accordingly, 
ships and _ itiner- 
aries are selected a 
full year in ad- 
vance, and adver- 
tising of next year’s 


MEDITERRANEAN: Two cruises: with regulations and prizes the same 

1. Annual luxury cruise on the last year. Division of offices into seve 
Rotterdam, Holland-American Line, Classes, according to the amount 
from New York, February Ist. Cheques sold last year, gives every of 


hance for a pr 
2. “A Voyage of Sth P 
Discover tie The classes and pri 


this year’s popular are: 


Views of Le Bourget, the 
airport of Paris, showing 


cruise usually com- 
menced on the re- 
turn of the current 
one. For this rea- 
son, mention of all 
five of the Amer- 


sample gowns for Gimbel 
Brothers’ annual spring 
fashion show in their 
Philadelphia store, being 
loaded into airplanes for 
flight across the Channel 
to London. 
From London they are 
rushed to Southampton 


to connect with express 
liners. The entire ship- 
ment is handled by the 
American Express Com- 
pany, some of whose trucks 
may be seen inthe picture. 


ican Express Com- 
pany’s major 
cruises for next 
winter have been 
included in the 
folder, ‘“‘Summer 
Travel Sugges- 
tions; =recently: 
sent all offices equipped with Travel Files, South African 
and it is not a bit too soon to begin digging cruise ship, the 
for prospects for these cruises. Orca,with a new 
Here they are again—literature will fol- _itineraryfeatur- 
low shortly: ing the Greek 
AROUND THE WorRLD: Third annual Islands. From 
cruise westward around the world of New York,Feb- 
the Belgenland, under joint manage-  ruary 26th. 
ment with the owners, the Red Star SoutH AMER- 
Line, subsidiary of the International 1cA: Eighth an- 
Mercantile Marine Company. The  nualcruise-tour 
standard itinerary which has been to South Amer- 
proved best. One hundred and thirty- ica, sailing on 
two days, 60 cities, 14 countries. From the Ebro, from 
New York, December 14th, Los An- NewYork, Jan- 
geles December 30th, and San Fran- uary 27th. 
cisco January 2nd, returning to New ith ©. 00 Gt 
York April 24th. party will go 
SECOND GREAT AFRICAN CRuISE down the West 
(South America, South and East Africa, Coast, cross the 
and the Mediterranean): A duplication Andes, and re- 
on the Asturias, Royal Mail Steam turn up the 
Packet Company, new and largest East Coast. 


Class A: Offices wh 
total sales for April to § 
tember, 1925, inclusive, v 
$25,000 or more. Three p 
es: 3100, $50, $25. 

Clase. B: Betweas $25, 
and $15,000. Three pri: 
$75, $50, $25. 

Class C: Between $15, 
and $5,000. Five pri 
$50, $40, $30, $20, fap 
Class D: Between $5,000 
$3,000. Five prizes: $30, i 
$15, $10, $5. 

Class E: Less than $3,( 
Nine prizes: $30, $20, 5 
$10 and five of 35 each. 

Class F: Offices wh 
made no sales whatever ¢ 
ing the six-months perioc 
1925. Five prizes: $15, ; 
and three of $5 each. 

As in past campaigns, 
prizes will be repeated | 
each Vice-President’s te 
tory. 
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Mt> Messencer Retires with “Cuean and Proup Recorp” 


ESSENGER E. M. Newton, for 
vi | many years on the Grand Trunk 
‘YS Pt. Huron & Chicago route, made 
s last trip on March 29th before his re- 
rement. As he told 
iperintendent T. G. 
ives at Detroit, Mich., 
leaves the business 
tha “clean and proud 
cord,” remarking in- 
lentally that “‘I have 
Ways given the Com- 
ny the best that was 
mae.” 
One fact that stands 
t in the record of 
essenger Newton is 
at during a period of 
' years, helping to 
dve a vast traffic, he 
snever had a mistake 
arged against him in 
mnection with the 
ndling of money way- 
ls, to say nothing of 
ight values. No ter- 
nal was ever “‘over” 
“short”’ on the busi- 
a passed through Mr. Newton’s 
nds. 
is Mr. Hives’ opinion, and a great 
iny will agree with the Superintendent, 
isis a record that would be hard to beat. 
r. Newton did much in soliciting the 
lk business over his route and now this 
$ come to be quite a considerable traf- 
. His motto always has been “Business 
the Company!”’ and he retires with 
: high opinion and good will of all with 
iom he was associated. 
* * * 


pot Agent Has a Long Experience 
ESSENGER Al. Greve is much im- 


pressed with the service record of 


| 
; 


Wen Yourre the “Batter Up!” in the Express GAME 


: . Madison, Ind. 
‘re Fellas: 

We hav gone thru th’ basket ball turni- 
mts & th’ feet ball spring trainin’ & 
W it is time 2 get out th’ sport sheet & 
€ book on base ball. 

Speekin’ of rule books i was thinkin’ 
it we awt 2 hav a book of rules or slo- 
as for th’ express game: Of course, we 
v hr. rules but they are about as dry 
th’ 18th amendment & we get just about 
Much kick out of ’em. I hav a few 2 
gest 2 which u fellas cood add & we 
te get enuf 2 mak us a book that th’ 
dress peeple wood enjoy reedin’. 

Here’s mine: 

4ook ahed. There’s more cash 2 b found there 
2 on th’ ground. 

Core health is yore family’s wealth. Don’t 


te what is knot yores. 


Don’t ery over spilt milk. Theres more in the 
ie 


{ 


E. M. Newton 


Night Agent A. M. Van Den Berg at the 
St. Paul Station at Milwaukee. Mr. Greve 
has sent us a list of the various positions 
Mr. Van Den Berg has held since he 
started in the business 
in September, 1888, and 
it is, indeed, a long one. 
It shows that the 
night depot agent has 
~ “gone the route,” hav- 
ing served at various 
times four different 
companies in the posi- 
tions of driver, messen- 
ger, agent, wagon fore- 
man and depot agent. 
All told=) it “runs 38 
years and indicates a 
wide experience‘in the 
operating end of the 
express business. 
Ppa * 


Stayed “Put” 


ACERE Charles +E. 
Horner at Doyles- 
town, Pa., remembers 
well the day in 1896 
when he started with the old ’States at 
the Reading Terminal in Philadelphia, 
and when, in later years (October, 1913), 
he was appointed to the agency at Doyles- 
town, by Superintendent F. R. Lindsay, 
he stayed “put,” serving continuously 
with three express companies as agent at 
that point. 

Mr. Horner believes in taking a promi- 
nent part in improving conditions of his 
home town and is prominently identified 
with civic and Masonic activities. 

* * * 


“92 and All is Well”’ 


Apes the Republican of Rensselaer, 
Ind., told about Nathaniel W. Reeve 


Bad breath is an ill wind. 

You’ll find more kicks in a smile than smiles 
in a kick. 

Fresh air is free. Hot air is sometimes costly. 

Make yoreself suit th’ job knot th’ job suit you. 

Start straight when th’ sun cums up & be that 
way when th’ sun goes down. 

Truth hurts kno 1. Don’t get on th’ casualty 
list. 

You won’t get fired showin’ sum smoke. 

You can’t set th’ world on fire with hot air. 

Keepin’ ahed is not bein’ a road hog. 


on his birthday one day in March, when 
he reached the “ripe young age of ninety- 
two.” Fourteen years before he was re- 
tired on a pension, after having served 
many years as express agent, presumably 
at Rensselaer. 

No mention is made of Mr. Reeve’s long 
service in the business in the “‘old days,” 
but the significant fact is that no matter 
how arduous his duties, they certainly 
didn’t harm his health a bit. Evidently the 
business put 
him in such 
remarkable 
shape that he 
is one of very 
few nonagen- 
arians in that 
county of the 
Hoosier state. 


His recent 
birthday was 
just ‘‘another 
Monday” to 
him, and when 
told of -1t 
he grinned 
broadly. 

““My wife 
has sort of 
funny notions 
about me and 
Monday,” he 
remarked, 
shyly. ‘She 
thi nvksere) 
should be the 
engineer of 
themelectrre\washer land thatal 
should hang out the clothes, instead of 
hanging out with the boys. I let her have 
her way, but you can bet that when I get 
old, Iam going to set my foot down on this 
laundry racket!” 


N. W. Reeve 


Hard nuts are cracked & dough nuts are awl- 
ways in th’ hole. Don’t be a nut. 


i cood go ahed & fill th’ book myself 
but i want 2 giv u other fellas a chanst & 
besides if i dun that they mite think i 
am 2 smart 2 be a driver & want 2 make 
me president & of corse i woodnt think of 
beetin any one out of his job. 

i hope this book wil be dedicated 2 my 
3 dirty faced urchins who are no more re- 
sponsible for there daddy than most of us 
are for prohibishun & th’ league of notions. 

We can name this book ‘‘Dues & Donts 
in th’ Express Biz,” or “‘Kernels from th’ 
Nuts,” for lik a nut it will hav 2 be opened 
be 4 eny 1 can get th’ good out of it. 

Hopin’ this meets with yore approval & 
requestin u 2 please omit eggs i remane, 


X Pressly yores, 
J. F. Harper 
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To Live Long, Keep Active 


ji one of the public schools in the Mt. 
Troy section” of )* Pittsburehs. wear 
Wash H. Weitershausen is attendance 
officer. Thus, 
he is carrying 
~into. -practice 
histheory that 
tolivelongone 
must remain 
aCtIV.e cel T 
seems to work 
well, for he is 
77 years old 
and is well 
and happy. 
Mr. Weit- 
ershausen 
Started as an 
on hand clerk with the Adams at 
Pittsburgh in April, 1866, and spent 
over 50 years of service in the busi- 
ness before he retired. He can recall the 
days when express matter was handled on 
stage coaches from that city to Washing- 
ton and Butler, Pa. The small safe carry- 
ing money and valuables was buckled on 
the foot board and the package chest on 
the end-gate. 

He remembers many of the expressmen, 
some now since gone, whose early careers 
were spent at Pittsburgh. 

* * * 


Wanted the Circus; Got to Court 
BS Messenger W. C. O’Brien of Cincin- 


nati, we areindebted fortheinformation 
regarding the alertness of Driver Owen 
Brizzie in protecting freight on his wagon. 

Mr. Brizzie was formerly a policeman 
in the First District of Cincinnati, and 
one day he noticed a 12-year-old negro 
boy taking something from the end of his 
truck. Brizzie immediately started in 
pursuit and captured the boy after a chase 
of several blocks. He retrieved the pack- 
age containing some brushes and took the 
culprit to the police station and delivered 
him to the desk sergeant. 

In explanation, the boy said he simply 
wanted to get some money to go to the 
circus. He went, instead, to the Juvenile 
Court. 


W. H. Weitershausen 


No. 1 to Blocks 1928, 1929 


Supp. 
No. 2 to Blocks 408, 507, 1828, 2127 


Supp. 
Supp. 
Supp. 
Supp. 


No. 4 to Blocks 835, 933 
No. 6 to Block 2128 


No. 3 to Blocks 403, 508, 733, 734, 735, 1031, 1829, 1930, 1934, 2126 
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WHEN the (DRIVER “BATTED” for the CAGE 


eres Smith at Seymour, Ind., 
thought that the agent’s job was an 
easy one. But he changed his mind one 
day, when he was called on to “bat’’ for 
the agent at Aurora, in the same state, 
during the latter’s absence. The acting 
agent heard later he made a mistake in 
assessing a value charge and this is how 
he explained it: 


“T understand you are consumed with 
curiosity to know how I figured a value 
charge of 14 cents on a shipment consist- 
ing of one dog valued at $100. Well, this 
is a rather difficult 
thing to set down 
on paper so that 
any one can under- 
stand it, but I will 
do my best to clear 
up the mystery 
and relieve the 
suspense so the 
business of the na- 
tion may roll merrily on once more. 


“On the occasion in question, I had 
been out delivering and had. met with 
several delays so was quite late in getting 
back to the office. When I got there, I 
found a gentleman waiting with a Siberian 
Flea Hound which he wanted to ship. 
The time was short—the train was due in 
about three minutes—and, as usual when 
I am in a hurry, my feet kept getting 
tangled together so that I could not make 
much headway in any direction. I finally 
got the live stock contracts located and in 
due time started to figure out the value 
charge on the shipment. 


“Now, if you will look over the live 
stock contract, there is a place where 
‘Prairie Dogs’ are mentioned, and the 
two words separated so that ‘Prairie’ 
occurs on one line and ‘Dogs’ on the next. 
Well, in my hurry to get the operation 
over with and the dog gone, doggone, I 
jumped clear over the ordinary or back 
yard varieties of dogs, and hit on the 
place where it says dogs, rabbits, rats, 
skunks, etc. $5.00 and supposing it meant 
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the kind of dogs that I am accustome 
associate with, I almost instantly s 
tracted $5.00 from $100.00 and then t; 
to figure up one and one-half per cen 
$95.00 in my head. 


“If you perform this mathemat 
feat carefully and accurately, you ~ 
find that it totals $1.43. If I hae 
slipped up, that is the amount I wo 
have collected. But in trying to eal 
late the charge in my so-called mind wi 
out any outside assistance, I got the d 
mal point one place too far to the | 
and hence the 14 cents value charge. 


“The whole thing was simply a case 
grabbing the wrong dog by the tail 
then having the old adding machine : 
a cog when it was overheated by toof 
work.” 


Faithful to the End 


Ww record with regret the passing 
the following well-known employ 


JAMES PERRY WHITE—Pensioner at Omz 
Nebr., March 20th. Retired on February 
last year after 45 years in the business, spen 
the service of five companies—Adams, Americ 
Pacific, Wells Fargo and the A. R. E. He 
route agent for 15 years. 

JoHN CUTLER—Forty-two years an expr 
man, Thirty years a routeman in Hornell, N. 
Retired three years ago, due to ill health. 

GeEorGE F. MERcHANT—Chief Clerk to S. 
Davis, superintendent in Northern Minn.-Dak 
Division, St. Paul. Started as an office boy 
Minneapolis with the ’States and served con 
uously until his death on April Ist. Was sei 
tary of Division 96, E.M.B.A. 

Byron A. ANTILL—Employe at Albuquerc 
N. M., 23 years of service, known to busit 
men of city as “Barney,” died early in Af 
Had been on extended leave of absence due t 
health. 

W. S. StaLtEy—Pensioner, Knoxville, Tei 
died April 10th, at the age of 80. Started 
Southern Express and retired in 1919. Sen 
record, 37 years. 

FREDERICK C. ATHERTON—Retired, 72 ye 
old, for 33 years agent at Rutland, Vt., died 
that city April 4. Always keenly interested 
express affairs even after retirement. Promin 
as a Mason. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of March. Agents who have not 
received issues intended for them should at once notify the Traffic Department, 
American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


C. C. No. A-4 (Coll. & Del. Limits) 
Intended for all Offices in 


ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 


Supp. Nos. 55 and 56 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 


C. R. C. No. E. T. 904 


Supp. No. 9 to E. T. A. Cir. No. 180 
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Boost Your Jown, 
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Miss IRENE NorBERG, Cashier 


—~ FF , 


the Editor. 


In the January issue, the Messenger 
published slogans of Milwaukee and 
South Haven, Mich., in the form of 
an “acrostic’’—the first letters of 
each line spelling the name of the 
city. Four more were presented in 
the March issue and that started the 
ball rolling. Dozens have since been received by 
We present as many on this page as 


(You /Business, 


available space will permit 


areful handling 

ive wires 

lways ready to serve 

eassured delivery 

indness to all 

uperior to ALL transpor- 
tation 

etter service 

se express service always 

educe claims 

et new business 


eigh correctly always 

alues handled carefully 

R. E. the Home of Trans- 
portation 


E. W. BROWNFIELD, 
Depot Foreman, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


tation A. R. E. broadcast- 
ing 

rompt and regular service 
in the 

ight Way, by rapid con- 
veyance 

nsure your shipments and 

ever worry for they will be 

iven proper care and pro- 
tection 


aluable papers, Bonds, Pet 

nimals, merchandise, and 

ive stock, if [ 

eft with us will be safely 
and 

ficiently handled to 

our satisfaction 


Spring Valley, Ill. 


atishied customers are an 
asset to the Company 

lways make every move 
count 

nsist upon marking and 
packing the right way 

otify the consignee of 
O-H goods promptly 

ake notice of all marks 


repaid stickers should be 
used 

lways be sure you get 
what you sign for 

nless you are sure ask the 
man in charge 

osses can be eliminated if 
every one does his work 
properly 


P. S. Carson! 
General Foreman, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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etter Service 

nsures better patronage 
ess claims 

essen shippers’ worries 

n- Nineteen Twenty-six 
ew business appreciated 
ood judgment 


hip by express and SMILE 


any thanks 

ur motto 

uff said’ 

© our customers 


M. I. Merritt, Driver 


e efficient 

xercise good judgment 

et service be your motto 

earn your business 

vail yourself of opportun- 
ity 

nvite more business for 
our Company 

ight Way is the only way 

arnestly endeavor to re- 
duce claims 


ffer A.R.E. Service always 
andle shipment carefully 
ncrease your business 
ur service is unlimited 


E. L. Hess, Agent, 
Bellaire, Ohio 


lease patrons always 

old out for Service 

nsure prompt action 

essen claims 

lways keep smiling 

0 justice to all 

arn more than paid 

end assistance in packing 

lay after work 

elp wherever needed 

nform patrons and co- 
workers 

bout express advantages 


| 


pm LS OS be py 
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CHARLES F. NEIFFER, 
Bookkeeper, Philadelphia Reg- 
ional Accounting Department 


orward your shipments by 
Jaes Ue 18h 

bey caution labels 

ight way 

Oo 


le 


ake 1926 a banner 
Resi year 

Oo your part 

n rendering service 
tart shipments right 
Id marks cause delay 
ow let’s go. 


Sy ie es 


ZOUme>r>S weHO 


J. J. RaBeE, Depot Agent, 
Fort Madison, Iowa 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE SHIPMENTS? 


No. 
1152 


1153 


1154 


Article 
suit case 


Weight 


bale 90 Ibs. rugs 


150 lbs. 
165 Ibs. 
15 Ibs. 


2 trunks 
1 hat box 


If you have noticed on hand 
any shipments answering these 
descriptions, wire the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, the 


Ame 
(GO. 


1155 


rican Railway Express 
46 Trinity Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


160 Ibs. 
(approx.) 


trunk 


Contents 
not shown personal 
clothing 


personal One 
effects 


Description, Contents, etc. 
Light brown leather suit case, 
pullman lock, containing ap- 
rons, dresses, sweater, flannel 
clothing, fur neck piece, White 
House cook book and written 
recipes, to: Zida Moore, Hol- 
lins, Va., from: Zida Moore, 
Belmar, N. J., June 3, 1925. 
19 hooked rugs, to: Frank 

Barton, Boston, Mass., from: 

Katherine Willis, Jamaica, 

New York, April 8, 1925. 
black wardrobe trunk, 
containing wedding trousseau 
and presents, roped, weight 
150 lbs., old marks, ‘A. H. 
Williams, Va. Beach, Va.” 
One rectangular black and 
tan, with personal effects of 
Mr. Woods, and Florida land 
deeds and abstracts. Old 
marks, ‘tH. M. Woods, Jack- 
sonville.”’ Weight, 165 Ibs. 
Round black hat box, weight 
15 Ibs., containing linens, 
presents, etc. 

To: Mrs. H. M. Woods, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., from: Mrs. 
Henry M. Woods, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 26, 1926. 


wearing Black trunk, not locked, but 
apparel 


roped, had seen considerable 
service, contents: children’s, 
ladies’ and men’s wearing ap- 
parel. Part of a lot shipment, 
to: C. R. Jolley, 4246 Evans 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. From: 
C. R. Jolley, Jamaica, Long 
Eeland; N. Y., September 24, 
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Your Company; 


indness to all 
wake all the time 
ever give up 

tart right 

lways use A. R. E. 


ervice is our Motto 


areful handling 

ncrease business 

ransact your business with 
Aoki, 

oung and old use A. R. E. 


P. D. MESsIMER, 
One of the Old Timers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


arnestly solicit more busi- 
ness 

ssist shippers 

top loss and damage 

raveling use Am. 
Travelers Cheques 

urry delivery 

lways accommodating 

ake friends 

olite to the public 

ell the public of the ad- 
vantage of Am. Ex. 
Money Orders 

n time at all times 

ever stop boosting the 
A. RIE. 


Yours truly, 


C. W. Moore, Agent, 
Easthampton, N. Y. 


Ex. 


etter service will 

ncrease business 

ess 

vers and shorts, more sat- 
isfied patrons 

ray shipments handled 
with care 


5 tine aN, IR, 1 Gee 


ore business will be ob- 
tained 

f we give our 

hippers good pick up and 
delivery 

ervice 
B. D. Fries, Agent, 

Biloxi, Miss. 


ore business 

r less expense 

ight way meetings 

very shipment, must be 
andled correctly 

rrors eliminated 

lways best 

own loss and damage 


ourtesy always 

s the best policy 

o get more business 

es, try it 
D. H. Rowe, Agent, 
Morehead City, N. C. 
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The College Man and his Baggag 


etling your 
trunk phos 


N accordance with its usual custom, the Comp 
T calling the attention of College Students to the advantages of express 
service in shipping their baggage and other belongings home. 
Superintendents have requested it agents at college towns have been provided 
with a supply, but if it has not arrived or more are needed application should 
be made to that official. 


Agents should use their own ingenuity in accomplishing prompt and effective 
distribution of the pamphlets to dormitories, “frat” 
and other places where students may be reached. Per 


the college authorities will be glad to co-operate. 


any has issued a pamphlet 


houses, boarding houses 
haps, in some instances, 


June commencements will signalize the graduation 

of many students, to sally forth and enlighten this 
tottering old world. Freshman will turn sophomore and 
fond parents will welcome the pride of the family with the 
enthusiasm and respect due one of his learning! 


() 3s a few weeks more and the college year will end. 


It is a season that every college man welcomes, as it 
means the end of the “grind’’ and the return home. His 
studies ended there is little for him to do except to pack 
his trunk or the old suitcase and get it on its way. 


In the town where his college was located, there is an 
American Railway Express office. The agent in charge is 
ready and eager to take care of this little matter of ship- 
ping for him. All he has to do is to call the expressman 
on the telephone or drop him a note by mail to call for 
the baggage and to start it homeward bound. The 
American Railway Express will do the rest. 


Ours is a very handy service for the college man, whether 
going to or leaving his Alma Mater. It will handle his 
belongings quickly and safely throughout the year and 
stand as a strong link between his college town and the 
folks at home. 


And having once 
used the service with 
satisfaction, it will 
become a matter of 
course to him, to call 
on it whenever he has eS. 
other shipments te 
make, while in college 
or later in life. 


Where 


e 


Homeward Bound 


When College Season is Over at Northampton, Mass. 


Quick, Convenient Service for the College Man— 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 


| 
| 


Each horse is curried, brushed 
and ‘‘ polished” daily 


he 


19,19) 


Gana eee! 


Pardon our backs! 


Our larger stables 

have a well equip- 

ped horse -shoeing 
shop 


Chubbie, pensioned after 25 
years of service at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., has recently gained quite 
a little fame because of his a- 


a 


Dr. C. E. Clayton, veterinarian in our doption by a horse aid society to 
Jersey City Stables, diagnoses the ills of spend the rest of his days on 
horses and prepares the proper medicine a farm 


in the stable dispensary 


The familiar “\S” type of wagon used largely in street service All ready for a good day’s work 


in the large cities 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED FOR THE 
WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN 
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TAKING CARE of OLD SDOBBIN 


which the horse was the only ‘‘motive 
power.” 

Taking the figures of our street equip- 
ment as of the first of February, this year, 
we find the Company possessed of 5,828 
motor vehicles and only 9,069 horses. 


40 many dire predictions have been 

made about poor Old Dobbin that it 
Yi: well to see just what his standing 
nthe express business today. We un- 
ibtedly owe a great debt to the horse, 
ich has served this business so faith- 


ly and patiently from the days 
su 


press. 
3ut sentiment plays no part 
the march of progress. Dur- 
‘the past twenty years, we 
ve entered an era of motorized 
nsportation, and it was to be 
ected that our service would 
ypt the latest and most effi- 
nt devices which modern in- 
ition has been able to pro- 
=) 

Chis fact has been illustrated 
the rapid trend towards mo- 
ization of our street equip- 
nt in cities and towns, both 


the stage coach and the Pony 


Above—Dr. Kingston. examines 
a new recruit in the New York 
City Stable Department 


Left—Good housekeeping in our 
largest stable, located in Jersey 
City 
Below—Our own ambulance is 
available to take care of horses, 
which become ill on their routes 


ze and small. During the eight years 
the Company, Old Dobbin has given 
y to the motor truck, to a very no- 
sable degree. On July 1, 1918, when 
American Railway Express Co. was 
med, largely as a war time emergency, 
-€quipment of the seven separate old 
apanies was mobilized under one man- 
ment and thus the Company acquired 
420 horses and 2,855 motor trucks of 
lous types, to say nothing of thou- 
ds of wagons, single and double, for 


Thus, within 
these past eight 
years, we have 
more th an 
doubled our 
motor equip- 
ment but cut the 
numberof horses 
for street service practically in - half. 
While our equipment in a great many 
cities has been completely motorized, in 
others the horse still prevails to a large 


other side of the East River. 
we have 1,544 horses in New York City 


extent. Ata great many smaller points, 
Old Dobbin and his wagon is our main 
dependence for vehicle service and prob- 
ably will be for some time to come. 

It is not sentiment, but careful, con- 
servative management that determines 


in a given case whether horse- 
drawn equipment shall be sup- 
planted by motor equipment. 
The decision rests upon many 
factors, the chief one of which is 
whether the horse or the motor 
truck can do the local work more 
economically and efficiently. 
Nine thousand horses! Not 
as many as there used to be, but 
still a considerable number! If 
we concede that the average 
horse has a width of 3 feet, these 
9,000 animals placed side by 
side, would stretch a distance of 
more than five miles. Despite 
the depletion we have one of the 
largest singlecollectionsofhorses. 
The Company maintains ap- 
proximately 70 stables of its own 
and at other points the animals 
are boarded privately. In the 
Metropolitan District of New 
York City alone, we have no less 
than seven stables, one which is 
the largest in the country. There 
are three in the city proper, the 


same number in Jersey City across the 
river and one in Long Island City on the 


All told, 
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Wrong 


and 265 men employed in the Stable De- 
partment. 

No actual additions to our supply of 
horses have been made since November 
1921. Of course, new horses have been 
purchased, but they have been largely for 
replacement. Thus, in the Eastern De- 
partments, Doctor R. H. Kingston, man- 
ager of the New York City Stable De- 
partment, has within the past eight years 
disposed of 5,795 horses and purchased 
2,656 new animals. 

There are other factors, too, that have 
jeopardized Old Dobbin’s chances of re- 
taining his old job. His ‘“‘cost of living” 
has gone up very noticeably; feed is two 
or three times as high as it was formerly. 
The old livery stable has gone never to 
return. Even blacksmith’s shops are few 
and far between. A stable must house a 
considerable number of horses to be eco- 
nomically run. As between horses and 
trucks, it becomes necessary to “fish or 
cut bait,” either all horses or all trucks. 
Then, the cost of new motor equipment 
must be very seriously considered as to 
whether it is justified or not. 


OxLp Dossin’s Bic Freep BIti 


The consumption of provender at our 
stables always has been and still is enor- 
mous. ‘Taking the figures for a recent 
typical month, we find that of hay, our 
horses eat 3,798,877 pounds and of oats 
2,218,490 pounds, and require no less than 
643,931 pounds of bedding. On an an- 
nual basis, this would run around 23,000 


Harnessing Old Dobbin properly is quite a trick in 
uself 


GOOD DRIVING 


Consists largely in having complete 
control of the team and wagon at all 
times- The reins should be held taut 
in traffic and not loose so that the 
horses virtually have to drive them- 
selves. 


All of our wagons are equipped with 
brakes, which are intended for use. 
In stopping, the driver should not 
leave it to the horses to stop the ve- 
hicle; the brakes are for that purpose. 
The Company does not tolerate fast 
or reckless driving nor anything that 
approaches ill treatment of the ani- 
mals. It requires the same caution 
and carefulness in driving a horse- 
drawn vehicle as it does in operating a 
motor truck 


tons of hay and nearly 17,000 tons of oats, 
or approximately 1,200 carloads of hay, 
850 carloads of oats and around 225 car- 
loads of bedding. Corn, bran and other 
feeds must also be taken into considera- 
tion. 

It has always been a policy of the ex- 
press companies to give their horses the 
very best of care and treatment. So with 
our own Company, these faithful animals 
are kept in the best of condition by being 
fed well, properly shod and stabled under 
expert management. ‘Their diet is care- 
fully arranged. Horses which become ill 
are nursed back to good health. We have 
an ambulance to bring back to the stables 
any animal stricken during its work. In 
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The Right Way 


such a case, another horse is sent to ke 
the wagon on its route without delay, 
In the Jersey City stables, there is 
dispensary in charge of Dr. E. C. Clayto 
Company veterinarian, who diagnoses t 
illnesses of horses and prepares the mec 
cine for them, as well as the diet necessa 


to put them in shape. 


Such horses a 


kept out of service until they recov 
The average horse has about a six-ye 


career in the business. 


Some of the 


serve a much longer time, but that d 
pends largely on the condition of the a1 
mal and the kind of work he has to do. 
Every wagon is equipped with a wat 
pail and feed bags ready to give Old Do 
(Concluded on Page 7) 


VICE PRESIDENT CHRISTESON in HAWAI 


On the Island of Hawaii, of which Hilo 
the principal city, our operations are co’ 
ducted over the lines of the Hawaii Co 


HEN the Matson Navigation 
\X/ Company’s steamship Maui sailed 
from San Francisco on April 28, it 
had aboard Vice President and Mrs. A. 
Christeson enroute to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. Christeson had started on a 
trip of inspec- 
tion to the 
Islands where 
the Company 
operates the 
expressservice 
on the local 
railroads. 
These opera- 
tions come 
within the 
scope of our 
Hawaiian 
Islands _ divi- 
sion,underthe 
jurisdiction of 
Superinten- 
dent J. R. Al- 
len whose 
headquart- 
exrisiea Vel gat 
Honolulu. 
The Com- 
pany operates 
over two railway systems in the Island. 
On the Island of Oahu where Honolulu is 
situated, we handle express over the lines 
of the Oahu Railway and Land Company. 


solidated Lines, Ltd. 


This is the first opportunity that Vii 
President Christeson has had to mal 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Christeson 


ship Co. and the Inter-Oceanic Steamshij 
Co.; from Los Angeles to Honolulu, ove 
the steamship line of the Los Angele 


Steamship Co. 


the trip an 
the exceller 
photograp 
taken of tl 
couple pré 
sented her 
with wassna} 
ped by th 
official phot 
grapher of th 
steamshiplini 

Inciden 
tally,ourbus 
ness to an 
from the I: 
lands is hanc 
led over fou 
steamsh! 
lines. Fror 


San Francis 


co to Honc 
lulu, by th 
Matson Co 
Dollar Steam 


y 
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"N the spring the young man’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of getting a job— 
= at least those who are about to com- 
te high school or college—is that it?” 
gested Robert E. M. Cowie, president 
the American Railway Express, when 
ed about the employment prospects in 
organization. And he added, with a 
le, “Their song is, ‘Where do we go 
Meenere, isnt it? It’s human and 
lerstandable.” 
Ir. Cowie paused before swinging from 
general to the particular, his company. 
pointed out that the American Rail- 
, Express Company is one of the larg- 
employers in the United States. Its 
roll is from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 
ionth, depending on the traffic load. 
‘mploys more than 60,000 persons on 
time. Between 25,000 and 30,000 
‘e are employed on a part-time or com- 
sion basis. It blankets the country 
1 express service. ‘Twenty-six thou- 
j offices ranging in size from the huge 
nizations in New York and Chicago 
m to the smallest village office. Fif- 
1 thousand vehicles, only 6,000 of 
n motor-driven, are used in pick-up 
delivery. 
It is curious how people’s ideas differ 
> what the express business really con- 
sof,” said Mr. Cowie. ‘‘Some think of 
is merely transporting freight from 
per’s doors to consigner’s door, which, 
ourse, is its major function. Another 
ks of it as handling small, light parcels, 
sh is another important feature of the 
ness. Others are under the impres- 
that it is handling trunks and passen- 
s baggage, which, of course, it does 
re it involves railroad haul. Some 
k of it only as a carrier of money and 
ables. 
Few people know that the express 
ness does all these things, and in tre- 
dous volume. Nor is it realized that 
company will execute commissions to 
hase goods at some distant. point, 
Sporting and delivering them to the 
haser. It will take a bankbook and 
e€ deposits or withdraw money. It 
take mortgages and deeds for collec- 
or record. It will accept for collection 
only merchandise under its C. O. D. 
em, but will accept also accounts, 
, checks, drafts and notes for signa- 
Or acceptance. 
Neep an Army or Goop Men 
t will even take a pawn ticket to 
© distant place and redeem the article 
ged, bringing it back to its. owner. 
ill pay your taxes. It is a true public 
ice institution and the justification 
its existence lies in the fidelity and 
atch with which its employes execute 
he manifold duties intrusted to it by 
same public. 
doubt if one man in a million knows 
in the freight field alone we handle 
> shipments in a year than all the rail- 
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The Express Business As 4 Vocation 


An interesting interview with President 
Cowie as reported by one of the editors of 
the New York World and published in 
that newspaper, one Sunday early in May 


roads of the country doing their less-car- 
load freight service. I do not mean more 
tonnage, but more transactions. In 1925 
we handled 184,437,736 shipments.” 

His eyes snapped with pride. 

“Colossal, isn’t it?” 

“To do all these things we need an 
army of men—and they have to be 
good men. They must be men of in- 
tegrity, industry, intelligence and 
education.” 

“Why do you put education fourth?” 
he was asked. 

“Simply for this reason,” he replied. 


ORAS 


President Cowie as a newspaper artist sketched him 


“Integrity we regard as a prime essential 
—integrity beyond mere legal honesty, 
but embracing honor, loyalty, fidelity and 
all other things that go to make a person 
of good principle and good character. 
Next I consider industry, or the willing- 
ness to work. No matter how intelligent 
or how highly educated a man may be, if 
he is unwilling to apply himself he cannot 
make much out of life. 

“Intelligence I rank third, since it will 
very often be noted that the man of in- 
tegrity and willingness to work makes 
quite astounding progress in the world, 
even though he is not a record-breaker in 
the way of intellect. Education, while 
very important, must necessarily be 
based upon the foundation of these three 
essentials. 

“In addition, we want men of sound 
physique, because the express business is 
a very active one. A man must be phys- 
ically fit to ‘stand the racket.’ By reason 
of the variety of its undertakings and the 
necessity of meeting public demand on 
one hand and train schedules on the other, 
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the express business is not only intensely 
interesting but also very exacting. Its 
motto is, ‘It has been done—it can be 
done—it will be done.’ 

“Well, then, how does the company get 
these promising young men? This is quite 
a question. Obviously, with its 26,000 
agencies all over the country, it cannot 
maintain a central employment bureau. 
Its new men must come from the com- 
munity in which it is doing business. 
They do not necessarily stay there, but 
at least they enter the service in their 
old home towns. The man in charge 
of each agency is expected to recruit 
his new men locally. He is, in fact. 
the employment manager except in 
very large places where we have an 
employment department. 

“It should be realized that the express 
business is a ‘man business.’ It has no 
manufacturing processes, secret formulas 
or complicated machinery. To perform 
its function it utilizes means at the com- 
mand of any one. Seventy cents out of 
every dollar that it spends is paid to its 
employes. 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS 


“The young man who wants to enter 
the express business can simply go to the 
head of the company in his town or to the 
employment department and ask for a 
job. He may be sure that he will be looked 
over carefully and if he measures up to his 
preliminary inspection he will be given a 
chance when and if there is a vacancy. 
‘Vacancies are not as numerous as one 
might suppose. In the business which 
captures the imagination of the employes, 
resignations are relatively few and the 
labor turnover small, but, like every other 
business there must be new blood coming 
into the business as the older men retire. 

“The young men entering a new busi- 
ness ask: ‘What are my chances for pro- 
motion?’ The express service is system- 
atically organized. New positions and 
vacancies are advertised and those desir- 
ing them may enter their applications. 
The position is filled according to seniority 
and ability. If all the applicants for pro- 
motion are able to do the work, the man 
longest in the service is given a trial in 
the position. The rest depends upon 
himself. 

“This is rather general. I suppose the 
young graduate would like me to get down 
to cases. Well, the express business is a 
big and broad field. In our industrial 
army we have more than 7,000 men in 
train messenger service, nearly 1,500 
in our automobile, shops, garage and 
supply depots, more than 15,000 in 
street vehicles and the same number in 
our depot service, that is, engaged in 
handling freight into and from the trains, 
waybilling, loading and assorting for for- 
warding or delivery. Our clerical staff 
of various kinds exceeds 20,000. Any one 
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of these branches offers opportunities to 
theenterprisingandambitious youngman.”’ 

Above the rank and file are these posts: 
Auditors, inspectors, foremen, 26,500 
agents, 400 route agents or traveling 
auditors, general freight agents for all 
large cities, eighty-six superintendents, 
eighteen general managers, eight Vice- 
Presidents, five of them in charge of the 
five areas into which the country is 
divided, and the others in charge of 
accounting, traffic and labor, and the 
President. It is the fixed policy of the 
company to fill these positions from within 
the company.” 

To Mr. Cowie the company is a living 
thing. He chewed at his cigar as he 
brought the day-by-day work to life. 

“The. manein vehicle®service vis not 
merely the company’s representative, 


COLORADO 


OSSESSING as it does mountain 
scenery beyond compare, Colorado 
is now making a special effort to 
bring to the attention of the American 
people the wonders of the great national 
playgrounds within its borders—its two 
national parks, Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verde. Those are, of course, only 
two of many points of interest in the state. 
Superintendent F. O. Reed of our Col- 
orado Division, with headquarters in the 
capital city of Denver, believes that this 
advertising of Colorado 
is beneficial, not only to 
the state itself, but to the 
different transportation 
companies, by which 
these famous scenic won- 
derlands are made con- 
venient to the tourist. 
Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, sometimes 
called Estes Park, be- 
cause of the town by 
that name two miles east, 
is only four hours from 
Denver and it provides 
every sort of outdoor 
enjoyment that anyone 
could possibly wish for. 
Every spring and sum- 
mer thousands of vaca- 
tionists and_ travelers 
make their way to Colo- 
rado and con- 
sider their trip 
incom pile ge 
without a visit 
to Rocky Moun- 
tain Park. 
Mere words 
fail adequately 
to describe the 
scenic wonders 
of either of Col- 
orado’s national 
purr kos veld 
therefore, 
we shall not at- 


tempt to offer A. W. Holmes 
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issuing receipts and in many cases making 
rates of prepaid shipments. In delivering 
he is our contact with the consignee. 
He is responsible for proper delivery and 
collection of charges. Street vehicle serv- 
ice is a wonderful education for any one 
in this business. At the smaller places 
such service is particularly attractive be- 
cause of the variety and interest of the 
work. His duties are very apt to involve 
a certain amount of station work in see- 
ing the shipments properly delivered to or 
received from the train messenger. In 
many cases he waybills and prices the 
freight. They are general all around men 
and in this way learn a lot about the ex- 
press business. 

“As to train messengers, I suppose 
many think of them as resisting train 
robbers—not that I believe this would 


WELCOMES t 


any word pictures of their many moun- 
tains, peak canyons, lakes and trails. 
The two gateways to the Park are at 
Longmont and Lyons, from which Estes 
Park, is reached. At Longmont, which 
is on the Colorado and Southern, Agent 
G. G. Wheaton handles a considerable 
traffic, which comprises largely hotel sup- 
plies and baggage, while at Lyons, which 
is the terminal of the Burlington, Agent 
E. P. Sweeney has a similar traffic. At each 
point the business, on arrival on the train, 
is imme- 
diatelytaken 
toEstes Park 
by vehicles 


Estes Park is a play- 
ground of scenic 
wonders 


To the right—Rocky 
Mt. Parks Trans. 
Co., which handles 
express from our sta- 
tion at Longmont— 
AgentWheaton 
stands before the car 


Thousands of tourists visit the park 


June 1 


deter the young American from aspir 
to such a position. On the contrary, I 
inclined to think the spice of danger wo 
lend attraction to it. 

“The messenger’s duties are exterer 
varied. He is the company’s represen 
tive on the rail and is the custodian of 
freight in his car and, in many cases, 
freight in many other cars on the sa 
train. He must see that the busines: 
put off at the proper station and t 
proper receipts are given and taken for 
The work is attractive because of © 
variety and because, after leaving 
terminal, he is his own boss, and, it 
degree, master of his own time and 
layout and performance of his work. 
occupies the same relationship to the 
press company that the train conduc 
does to the railroad.” 


e [OURIST 


of the Rocky Mountain Park Transpor 
tion Company, of which A. W. Holme 
general manager. 

Thus, as Superintendent Reed poi 
out, our business receives good prot 
tion, and so we have a very definite 
terest in the number of visitors wh 
make their way into this pictures 
country. Mesa Verde National Park, 


the other hand, is a one-day automo 
trip from Durango or Mancos and h 
another wonderland is open to the tour 

General information about routes 
the parks can be obtained at practica 
any railroad office, but definite details 
garding hotels, camps, cottages, | 


schedules 
rates are fe 
obtain 
eithertheC 
ber Ofm 
merc ém 
Rocky Mt. 
Transportat! 
Co. or the Pé 
Superintende 
at Estes Pa 
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‘EEPING the STORAGE BATTERY OUT of ‘TROUBLE 


By BRONSON L. HUESTIS, Supervisor Accident Department, Bureau of Explosives 


JDGING by the jam on the _ high- 
ways on a bright Sunday afternoon, 
the country must be solid full of 
omobiles. Furthermore, based on the 
oops and squeals that greet the would- 
radio listener’s ears évery night, the 
ce not occupied by automobiles must 
filled with radio receiving sets. Whether 
foregoing is strictly true or not, it will 
in appreciating the fact that plenty 
lectric storage batteries are being made 
| shipped, for nearly every automobile 
ds such a battery, and a large percent- 
of radio sets use them, sometimes two 
the set, as will presently be seen. 
\ storage battery may be considered 
m two important angles. In the first 
ce, itis a box more or less full of a solu- 
1 which is either acid or alkaline, and in 
ier case having a ‘“‘bite” to it. This 
ition, or electrolyte will eat holes in 
ching or any other textile material 
h evident enthusiasm, and if it comes 
‘ontact with your skin, will produce a 
lica of the way you felt when you put 
ir hand against the hot stove. If 
1, the solution is dilute sulphuric acid, 
| if alkaline, sodium hydroxide, or 
stic soda, is its name. Though dilute, 
n't too weak to do a great deal of dam- 
if it leaks out. Many are the bales of 
aable silk or rugs that have paid costly 
to the truth of this fact. 
torage batteries may be roughly di- 
ed into three types, the ordinary bat- 
7, which is used for automobile starting 
lighting and for filament heating or 
"battery service in radio receivers, the 
1 “B” battery, and the alkaline “B” 
tery, these two latter kinds being used 
radio work only. The “A” battery 
e and the acid “‘B” battery are in the 
le class, as far as leakage hazard goes. 
*y have filling openings closed by caps, 
re being only a small vent hole through 
cap. The alkaline “B” type consists 
Tack usually holding 75 or 100 ordi- 
y glass test-tubes, containing the solu- 
|and the battery elements, and gener- 
entirely open at the top. It is quite 
n that the solution can splash out of 


g courtesy Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Supervisor Huestis 


this kind of battery very easily, as we 
shall note a little further on from a nice 
little example. 

Due to the much smaller opening in the 
other kinds of batteries, they can stand 
being handled somewhat more than the 
test-tube type. This does not mean that 
it is safe to play medicine ball with an acid 
or capped cell battery, for they certainly 
can leak when they are tipped. If you do 
not believe this, try it in the middle of the 
parlor carpet, but only in imagination if 
you value that rug. Certainly the test- 
tube “‘B” battery should preferably be 
packed for shipment without the solution 
in the cells; if the electrolyte is in a prop- 
erly stoppered and cushioned bottle, that 
is a better way. 

It would be better if all the other kinds 
of batteries were shipped dry, too; but as 
this is ordinarily not done, some means 
must be taken to insure that the battery 
will be handled and loaded right side up. 
This is the intent of Container Specifica- 
tion No. 37 and No. 37A, covering boxes 
for the shipment of storage batteries by 
express. These boxes have a ridge or peak 
on the top, or the ends are extended up 


into tall points projecting above the top, 
and handles or cleats extend beyond the 
ends so that the box cannot be loaded 
upside down or on end, for it will not 
“stay put” in that position. Furthermore, 
even a blind man can tell which is the top 
of the box. 


Is this important? Just listen a mo- 
ment. - Only a short time ago, a driver 
collected a shipment of two cubical 
wooden boxes made from thick boards, 
and with shipper’s and consignee’s names 
and addresses pencilled on one side. The 
boxes had no peak tops; the tops were 
nice and flat. The driver, thinking the 
side with the address was the top, turned 
that side up, and in a short time he was 
liberally doused with the acid electrolyte. 
His subsequent comments cannot be pub- 


lished. 


This case is not the only one of this 
character that ever happened—enough 
men have been burned in this way to 
regret it heartily both individually and 
collectively. As for all the battery leak- 
ages that have resulted in damage to other 
shipments—well, there have been plenty. 
Some of these leakages were from specifi- 
cation boxes, showing that as awkward as 
it is to load such a package upside down 
or on its side, somebody went out of his 
way todoit. Even ifa battery is wrongly 
packed and marked, the great weight of 
the box ought to make the handler sus- 
picious. Unfortunately, this applies only 
to acid batteries, which have plenty of 
lead in them. 


Now, the ability of a battery to leak 
corrosive liquid is bad enough; but even 
that isn’t the whole story. A storage bat- 
tery is, as its name indicates, a storehouse 
for a rather large amount of electrical 
energy, which will come forth in a lively 
manner if metallic or other electrical con- 
tact is made between the battery term- 
inals at diagonally opposite corners. 
We’ve known cases where the iron battery 
handles were packed lying on top of the 
patiery inathe box.. Fhe short circuit 
which couldn’t help occurring, started a 


°8 shaped like dog houses with handles at each end to make them more readily moved are very familiar to express employes. The slanting top is used to 
make sure that_the caution marks ‘This side up”’ cannot be disregarded 
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nice little fire that spread quite rapidly. 


In another instance, a wirebound box 
was used, and the omission of one or more 
of the top boards allowed the binding wire 
to make a short circuit. A little while 
back a radio “B” battery of the test-tube 
type was upset; the solution ran out and 
made contact across the terminals, which 
are on the front of this type of battery— 
Result—another fire. 


A battery discharges an amazingly 
heavy current on a short circuit like this, 
a current which is great for setting fires, 
if there is anything near enough that will 
burn. If the particular contact which 
causes the short circuit is of a loose or 
moving nature, so that there is occasional 
momentary separation of the parts, a 
“fat” blue spark results, which is hot 
enough to set fire to any packing, that 
may have been used, or even to the wood 
box itself. 


SHoRT Circuir STARTS FIRE 


Evidence of the great heat developed 
by such a short circuit is found in the fact 
that the short circuited terminals or other 
metal objects subjected to the passage of 
the heavy current discharged by the bat- 
tery are often completely melted or badly 
burned. If the heat will melt a copper 
wire, what will it do to a piece of wood or 
other combustible material? Of course, 
wood, paper, etc., not being conductors of 
electricity, will not be subjected to the 
heat of discharge in the same way that 
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metal objects would be; but if close 
enough, fire is fairly apt to result. 

A blaze following a short circuit is a 
particular certainty if inflammable vapors 
or gases are present. An extreme case of 
this sort of thing happened a while ago— 
the fact that it occurred in a freight ship- 
ment doesn’t make it any less interesting, 
for the train involved, and also the dan- 
gerous shipments present, might just as 
well as not have been express. 


You may remember the train that broke 
through a trestle that had been under- 
mined by flood waters; the resulting 
shakeup damaged some cylinders of 
acetylene gas, and the gas came leaking 
out. When this particular car hit the 
water, a short circuit occurred in some 
storage batteries in the car. An instant 
after the resultant ignition of the acety- 
lene, parts of that car were shooting sky- 
ward, and such parts of the wreck as re- 
mained above water were blazing merrily. 


This case is, as we warned you, an ex- 
treme one, but while nobody would expect 
to be able to prevent altogether such a re- 
markable combination of circumstances, 
the case does help us to see the undesir- 
ability of loading storage batteries in the 
neighborhood of gas cylinders, gasoline 
drums, etc. 


While numbers of storage batteries are 
shipped by both freight and express, the 
greatest toll of loss and damage is in ex- 
press shipments. The reasons for this are 
not difficult to follow. Large freight ship- 


KEEPS His TRUCK in T1p-TOP SHAPE 


AKING deliveries around the bust- 

ling town of Saugerties, N. Y., is a 
trim light truck that succeeded Old Dob- 
bin there, about four years ago. 
Since then it has been in 
constant service and it is in such 
excellent condition and evident- 
ly been handled so carefully 
that one would hardly be able 
to tell its exact age. 

The truck has long been the 
pride of both Agent W. F. Fer- 
man and Driver Lewis Joseph 
Payette, and the particular 
charge and 
“baby” ot 
the latter. 
Driver Pay- 
éUteveh as 
handled the 
truck ten- 
derly and 
has kept it 
clean and 
bright and 
handsome. 
As General 
Manager 
Williamson 
noted, when 
the matter 
came to his 
attention, 
the truck 


Driver Payette 


has received better care than most people 
give to their own cars. 
But ‘‘handsome is as handsome does,” 


Saugerties’ pride, after four years’ service 


and this truck has done well. Its main- 
tenance cost during all this period has 
been $.053 per mile and it has made pos- 
sible substantial economies in the usually 
heavy cost of vehicle service. 

** x Ok 


Sounds Pretty Good 
“S.0.S.” in the express business should 
mean ‘‘Salesmen of Service,” suggests 
Agent George L. Wetherbee of Mt. Plea- 
sant, Mich., who adds: “That’s all we 
have. Let’s give good service—and sell it!” 
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ments are often made in carload I 
where the carrier knows definitely t 
the shipment contains batteries, 2 
where in case of leakage, no extra-valua 
adjacent freight is likely to be injur 
It is mainly the less-than-carload sh 
ment that makes the trouble, whether 
freight or express; and undoubtedly m 
of this movement is by express. 
Express shipments receive more acti 
handling, and owing to the great varie 
of sizes and shapes of packages handled 
is not always possible to load these pa 
ages into the car in such a manner as 
guard against shifting or tipping oj 
while in transit. There may easily 
shipments of small bulk and relative 
high value in the car, these shipmen 
such as silks, millinery, etc., being of su 
a nature that any leakage of acid int 
vicinity usually spells ruin for them. 
WHEN THE Recutations ARE Not 
UNDERSTOOD 


Furthermore, owing to the rapid met 
ods which form one of the chief assets 
express service, packages may be accept 
for shipment without full knowledge 
their contents. This is particularly pro 
able, because many individuals who sh 
by express make very few shipments, a1 
are totally unfamiliar with the I. C. 
Regulations and even with such packi 
requirements as might be dictated byt 
most elementary “‘horse sense.”’ In adc 
tion, such shippers have often no defini 
place of business or other address 
which they may subsequently be found 
their shipment causes trouble. Perha 
the best commentary on this phase of t 
matter is the large number of report 
received by the Bureau of Explosives 1 
garding damage to various shipments | 
leaking acid, the circumstances surroun 
ing the shipment of acid, or the actu 
cause of leakage, being entirely unknow 
While there is no reason to suppose th 
storage batteries are at the bottom of: 
these troubles, it is fair to assume th 
they contribute their share. 


No one will deny the desirability of pr 
venting storage batteries from causil 
leakage or fire damage. Provided the 
really is some way of doing this, a genull 
effort along those lines is a good and fair 
cheap form of economy. 


Assuming that the packing and mar. 
ing are all that they should be, the ne: 
safety measure is to keep the batteri 
top-side up at all times, not tilting the 
more than is absolutely necessary wht 
lifting from one place to another. The 
the package must be so loaded in the c 
or on the wagon so that there is no chant 
of its falling over or sliding violent 
against other objects while the vehicle | 
in motion. Finally, don’t put a storag 
battery where damage will be done 1 
other stuff if it does leak or short circu! 
and keep your weather eye on it whenevé 
you can, for at times the ways of batterie 
are dark, and their tricks vain. | 


Now, all this presupposes that the 
press employee knows what the packag 
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atains. That simple statement is the 
hiopian in the whole stack of cordwocd. 
the battery shipment has been properly 
irked, packed and certified, nobody 
ald very well lack knowledge of the 
atents; but what about the package 
at has been accepted without proper 
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information as to its contents, and that 
does not comply with the requirements 
at all? 

This plainly makes an individual mat- 
ter of it; every man who accepts a package 
for shipment must take on his own shoul- 
ders the responsibility of knowing whether 
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the package contains a battery when he 
accepts it. Since the I. C. C. Regulations 
are Federal law, every man taking up a 
shipment, or handling it in transfer, may 
well consider himself a Federal police 
officer for enforcing these regulations. 


jETTING READY for the SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


“ROM now on, Phila- 
4delphia will be one 
of the busiest and 
ist widely visited cities 
the country. It is to 
the scene of the much 
ticipated ‘“‘Sesqui-Cen- 
inial International Ex- 
sition,’ which is due to 
en on the first of this 
mth, although it will 
t be completed until 
ne weeks later. 
As express service has 
2n a factor in all of the 
ted world expositions 
din this country in the 
it, so our Company will 
ume an important role 
the coming 150th an- 
ersary of the adoption 
the Declaration of In- 
yendence. Already, we 
ve been handling sup- 
es and exhibits and this 
ffic will doubtless increase as the expo- 
ion gets under way. 
Nearly $24,000,000 is being expended 
make the exposition a noteworthy 
ebration and the site selected covers 
ne 2,000 acres and is in the southern 
‘tion of the city, about five miles south 
Broad Street. During the past few 
mths, gigantic buildings, notable for 
ir architecture and decorations, have 
on arising like magic and in due course, 
dusands of exhibits of industry, art, 
mufacture and modern science, will be 
place for public examination. The illu- 
nation at night will be the 
st elaborate electrical sci- 
>€ can devise. 
Jur Company will have 
arters in the Transporta- 
n Building on the exposi- 
Nn grounds, with a direct 
vice to and from downtown 
minals through the medium 
our own trucks. 
Jne of the numerous plans 
it had to be made to make 
‘expositionfunctionsmooth- 
Were the arrangements for 
pping and a guide has been 
aed on the subject by the 
ansportation department of 
: Exposition Association. 
\mong the numerous direc- 
ns to express shippers it 
itains is the important fact 
it all shipments to exhibi- 
son the Grounds should be 


Welcoming the World 


consigned to the Director 
of Exhibits, Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Company will de- 
liver all shipments so ad- 
dressed to the Transpor- 
tation department, which 


A typical 
portico and 
tower of an 
Exposition 

Building 


thereupon will take charge of delivery 
from the express office on the grounds to 
the ultimate consignee. 

In addition to the express charges 
involved, a charge will be made by 
the Exposition Transportation De- 


partment of ten cents for every 50 pounds 
or fraction thereof, with a minimum 
charge of ten cents per package. All ship- 
ments should be prepaid and the agent at 
shipping point is expected to endorse on 
each receipt the correct billed weight of 
each shipment and the amount of express 
charges prepaid. 

The transportation authorities of the 
Exposition request shippers, on forward- 
ing of their shipments, to send a copy of 
the express receipt together with invoice, 
consular invoice and notice of shipment, 
to the Director of Transportation, pre- 
sumably so that he may be advised of its 
coming. Labels and tags furnished by 
the Association for the purpose should be 
used on all shipments intended for the 
Exposition grounds. 

* * * 


Taking Care of Old Dobbin 
(Concluded from Page 2) 


bin and his mate their dinner and water, 
the latter once or twice a day and in warm 
weather as often as possible. 

Although they both operate on the 
same streets, a driver of a horse-drawn 
vehicle does not have to have a license nor 
pass the same tests as the operator of a 
motor truck. Yet it cannot be said that 
less knowledge and skill are required of a 
horse driver than of the motor driver. 

Horses should never be left unattended 
on the street without the brake of the 
wagon being set and one of the rear wheels 
chained. A frightened horse becomes dis- 
couraged if he finds the wagon holding 
him back. 


Philadelphia’s famous Broad Street to the South runs through the Exposition Grounds—as the Palace of Agriculture 
on the Grand Court looked early in May 
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Personal Service for a Personal Traffic 


HILE visiting in a Rhode Island town not long ago, a 
resident of New York City sent a package back home by 
our service. Hardly had it gone before she realized, to 

her dismay, that she had neglected to place any address on it. 
Just how the shipment “‘got by” our people at the shipping 
point, is somewhat of a mystery. But the fact remains, that 
four months later, the package was located and delivered to her. 
Such was her joy that she wrote to her favorite newspaper and in 


telling about the incident, declared that “‘for 


painstaking, honest men, you must look to , 
the American Railway Express Co.” 

This was distinctly a personal shipment,— » yz 
only one of the great many we handle daily. 9 
Perhaps its intrinsic value was not large, but 
it meant a great deal to the owner. She 
would not have been satisfied if the Company had paid a claim 
for the amount of its liability in the matter. She wanted her 
property back and nothing else. 

Nothing is more personal to a shipper than his trunk and what 
he sends in it. And so the baggage traffic which we handle in 
large volume at this season of the year is distinctly personal in 
character. It, therefore, requires personal service, which we have 
often urged as a distinctive advantage of our service. Un- 
doubtedly many a business man appraises our ability to serve 
his industry or concern, according to the degree of efficiency we 
display in handling his baggage when he goes on a vacation. 
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Sioux Cirry Trarric CLus Greets Mr. Cowie 


June 1 


E. M. B. A. Biennial Convention 


To be held in St. Louis on June 10 and 11, 1926 


‘tenet of the E. M. B. A.—Expressmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association—hayve been advised that the 
Twenty-Fourth Biennial Convention of this well 
known insurance institution of the express business, will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday 
and Friday, June 10 and 11. : 

Each of the 260 Divisions of the Association is entitled to 
representation at the Convention on the basis of one Dele- 
gate for each forty members or the fractional part thereof 
not less than twenty, a Division with fifteen members will 
also be entitled to one Delegate. Such delegates are elected 
by the members of each Division from among their number 
and failing to elect the Division Secretary appoints the 
said Delegate. Any member of the Association may at- 
tend, and, in fact, expressmen, who are not members, will 
likewise be welcome. 

The principal business to be brought before the Conven- 
tion includes the election of officers and such reports and 
other matters that may be taken up for consideration. It 
is expected that President E. A. Stedman, who has directed 
this splendid organization for the past twenty-two years, 
will preside. 

The Messenger will report the Convention proteedings 
in its July issue. : 


Most delays and “astrays” in handling baggage are due 
faulty addresses. They may be incomplete, inaccurate or m 
ing, due to a tag torn off, and “‘old mark” or a label obliterat 
Undoubtedly close attention to these details and the locking « 
sealing of trunks in accord with our long established rules will 
much to avoid these petty annoyances, that are so harmful 
our good reputation. 

A little thing like the proper handling of a trunk may influel 
a vast traffic in our direction, or, perhaps, keep it away from 

* * * 


Getting at the Facts 


Tae publishers of an encyclopedia at San Francisco wi 
particularly anxious to find out why a customer at Gr 
Falls, Mont., had not paid her bill for books and so wrote to¢ 
general agent in that city. Shortly afterwards T. J. Dwyer t 
the whole circumstances of the case in a single paragraph. 
Promptly he received a letter complimenting him about t 
terseness with which he gave them just the information th 
wanted. They added: ‘A great many of our reports cot 
through with very little information and when we get one li 
yours, it really makes us feel good.” : 
Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the response was t 
assurance from this concern that “‘we will make use of your go 
Company as often as possible.” Nothing more could be desire 


Ga Agent L. E. Petry, whe 
is president of the club, | 
the unique role of welcoming 
guest and the President of his 
pany at one and the same time. 
Cowie was the speaker at the el 
third annual dinner and he told t 
members much about the histo 
of the business, the widespread 
tent and yariety of the Compan 
operations and the many problems 
it faced. His remarks were quite 
extensively quoted in the loca 
press. Various Company officials 
in the territory also attended. 
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‘Recent ROUSING RIGHT Way Meetings 


Way Plan, two big Right Way 

meetings are scheduled during the 
‘ar, One in the Spring and the other in 
e Fall. Early in the season, a specially 
epared program was issued by the De- 
tment of Public Relations and some 
lendid meetings have since been held, 
judge from various reports received. 
Early in April, employes of the Eastern 
mnsylvania Division assembled in the 
mer. XY. M. C. A. Hall at Harrisburg 
d had a most entertaining and educa- 
mal evening. General Manager F. J. 
ckey, as the principal speaker, gave an 
‘eresting talk, reviewing some of his ex- 
riences to show close application to 
ties means promotion. 
Some interesting facts were developed 
the speakers, who included Superin- 
ident F’. R. Lindsay, W. H. Huff, M. H. 
azant and H. G. Ransburg, regarding 
rious branches of express work. 
From Trinidad, Colo., comes a report 
an interesting meeting held there about 
> same time at which Superintendent 
O. Reed was guest. Employes were 
ssent 100 per cent and the annual party, 
ich was in the form of a “stag,”? man- 
sd by Agent P. L. Franklin, was a suc- 
S in every way. A jazz orchestra 
ped to liven up the affair. 
Reading, Pa., reports a well-attended 
ring Right Way meeting in April, under 
‘ direction of Agent H. R. Sutphin. 
iny timely topics were discussed by 
cials present. 


vey the operation of the Right 


SoutH Jersry Gets TocETHER 


\ most interesting Right Way Meeting 
k place on April 22nd at Red Bank, 
J., when some 60 employes at various 
nts along the Jersey coast got together 
| were entertained and learned much 
ut their business. 

‘he meeting was in charge of Route 
nt F. B. Foss of Asbury Park, and 
ides the Red Bank organization, in 


charge of C. F. Uhl, there were present 
at. Perth 
Amboy, South Amboy, Parlin, Matawan, 


representatives from offices 
Freehold, South 
River, Middle- 
town, Lakewood, 
Poms River, 
Long Branch, 
msbury Park, 
Belmar, Spring 
Lake, Sea Girt, 
Atlantic High- 
lands and Sea- 
bright. 

Talks were 
made by Super- 
intendent S. R. 
Smith of the 
South Jersey Di- 
vision, Superin- 
tendent of Motor 
Vehicles Vinzant 


Trinidad, Colo., has a little spread 


of Philadelphia, and by various agents, 
route agents and chauffeurs on different 
subjects of timely interest. 

The employes met in the hall and cafe- 
teria of the Sigmund Eisner Co., manufac- 
turers of uniforms and clothing, which 
ships heavily by our service. Mr. Clark, 
trafic manager of the Company, ad- 


When South Jersey employes got together at Red Bank, N. J. 


dressed the men and complimented them 
on their good service and prompt handling 
of claims. 


There was special entertain- 


“Eyes Left”—Danville meeting minded the photographer and resisted their impluse 


to look at the camera 


ment throughout the 
evening. 


Sioux City Doss ITtsELF 
ProupD 


On April Sth, the 
Sioux City, Iowa, em- 
ployes held their thirty- 
first Right Way Meeting 
in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. Some 
140 people were present, 
including 40 members of 
the traffic club and rep- 
resentatives of shipping 
concerns. 

M. H. Wolfe, loss and 
damage supervisor of 
Chicago, who is becoming quite a 
speaker and radio broadcaster, made the 
principal address of the evening. Anen- 
tertainment was furnished by the “Hap- 
py Six” orchestra made up of employes. 


DanviLt_e, Itt., Has a Party 


Nor can we overlook the Right Way 
meeting of our Danville, Ill., organization 
which, according to Depot Agent P. R. 
Flowers, was “the best ever,” adding: 
“Mr. Bullinger says there are some 23 
Danvilles in these United States of ours, 
but there is only one Danville, Ill. We 
are not the busiest transfer point, either, 
but we can’t and don’t let the grass grow 
under our feet to keep the traffic moving 
in the Right Way.” 

A dinner was served by a committee of 
the wives of employes, after which 
speeches were made by Superintendent 
Glover of the Bureau of Organization, 
Superintendent John Hines, of the South- 
ern Illinois Division and Claim Agent 
McMahon. Cashier Buxton and On 
Hand Clerk Gillis of the Danville organ- 
ization spoke of the express business as 
they saw it and the duty every employe 
owes to the Company’s patrons. Agent 
C. Driver closed the meeting. 


Papert en 
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MMEN WHo ARE DoING INTERESTING THING 


Directs Jacksonville Operations 


NE reflection of the enormous boom 
() in Florida has been the substantial 

increase in our business at Jackson- 
ville. As a means of separating the city 
business from the great transfer traffic, a 
new Jacksonville City division was formed 
a while ago and C. W. Turner, formerly 
agent at Washington, D. C., was ap- 
pointed Superintendent. 

Thus an important post came to Mr. 
Turner as one of the many achievements 
of his career, 
which began in 
November 1905 
when he got a 
job in the Ad- 
ams Express as 
a stenographer 
at the National 
Capital. Within 
a period of ten 
years, he ad- 
vanced to cor- 
respondent and 
chiePmclerk ain 
which role 
he virtually had 
the duties of an 
agent. In 1916, he went to Wilmington, 
Del., as agent, then to Philadelphia as 
assistant claim agent and to Newark, 
N. J. as agent, after which he served as 
inspector of transportation out of the 
Vice President’s office at Philadelphia. 

When the A. R. E. was formed, Mr. 
Turner was detailed to Pittsburgh to es- 
tablish claim bureaus there and then 
served as supervisor of transportation, 
with headquarters at New York. He 
was appointed agent at Washington in 
February 1921 and made an excellent 
record there, until the first of the year 
when he received the call to the superin- 
tendency of the Jacksonville City Divi- 
sion. © 


C. W. Turner 


ok * 
They Left it to Agent Fries 
EW Orleans’ famous Mardi Gras has 


produced quite a thriving costume 
business in that city. Thus, when Biloxi, 
Miss., made plans to hold a carnival of 
its own, it relied upon New Orleans to 
supply the costumes, without which a 
carnival would be merely a parade. 

For some reason or another, the ship- 
ment was not made on time and this 
caused no little worry for J. S. Phillpott, 
of the Biloxi Pro- 
gressive Business 
Men’s Association. 
He called up the 
costumer by long 
distance, on a Sun- 
day, and learned 
that the shipment 
was to be for- 
warded on the 
10:30 that morn- 


ing out of New 


Agent Fries 


Mayor T. L. King, otherwise A. R. E. agent at 
Oxford, O., lays a cornerstone 


Orleans. But when he got in touch with 
Agent B. D. Fries, he learned that on 
Sunday the train had nothing but pre- 
paid ‘“‘drop packages” and that the Agent 
at New Orleans would probably not 
accept the business for it. 

As it was imperative to have the pack- 
age Sunday, Mr. Phillpott was glad to ac- 
cept Mr. Fries’ offer to help him out in the 
emergency. So the agent called New Or- 
leans on long distance and explained the 
situation, with the result that the cos- 
tumes arrived at Biloxi at 1:30, that after- 
noon. 

As a means of expressing his apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Phillpott wrote to Vice-Presi- 
dent Smith that “our Association highly 
appreciates the assistance rendered and 
has delegated me to express this apprecia- 
tion, with particular reference to the help 


of Mr. Fries.” 


* * ok 


The Mayor of Oxford, Ohio 
ahs it from L.W. Horning, MessEen- 
GER correspondent, in the Southern 
Indiana division, Agent T. L. King, is 
the most popular man at Oxford, Ohio. 

This is apparent in the fact that Mr. 
King is serving his second term as Mayor 
of the city and his duties are not so ar- 
duous that they, in any way, interfere 
with those as express agent, a job which 
he probably likes just as well. 

Oxford is quite well known as a college 
town and is the home of the Miami State 
University, Oxford College for Girls, and 
Western College. 

* 


*k * 


No Claims for Three Years 
Re Agent John W. Owens, whose 


son is none other than General Man- 
ager W. W. Owens, of the South Atlantic 
Department at Washington, D.C., is par- 
ticularly proud of the record of Long 
Prairie, Minn., where Agent Edgar Step- 
henson is in charge. 

One of his shippers, the Hart Company, 
last year, forwarded 16,795 shipments by 
our service without a single claim result- 
ing. But Agent Stephenson says that in 


this respect, 1925 does not stand ale 
for this concern has never had a claim 
lost or damaged goods in three ye 
shipping by express. 

Agent Stephenson modestly declines 
take credit for this splendid record ; 
says that it is due to the efficiency of 
management of the Company. One 
the agent’s particular hobbies—or f 
haps we should say three—are his gra 
sons, who are pictured with him below 

* * 


A Hustler at Altamont, Ill. 


Sper express traffic at Altamont, ] 
while T. A. Healy has been our ag 
there, has shown a steady increase, 
have it from Superintendent Calkins 
Indianapolis. Mr. Healy started seve 
ee | YCATS 
= com mm 
sion agenta 
the busin¢ 
justified | 
purchase o 
truck wi 
which he n 
servesh 
communit 
and giv 
them exc: 
lent pick - 
and delive 
service. 


“Cate 
loading a 
unloading ¢ 
the pragma 
at this office as a claim preventative” sa 
Agent Healy, but we regret the snapsh 
he sent us showing the substantial bu 
ness handled, are not clear enough } 


Agent T. A. Healy 


satisfactory reproduction. 


= Es wpe ¢ rs ) 


Agent Edgar Stephenson of Long P. 


rairte, Minn 
and his three grandsons 
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When Experience Counts 


HEN an ex-expressman takes care 
VY of the packing and marking and 
other, in active service, supervises the 
odling of the same shipment, good 
vice is certain to result. 


] 


This was demonstrated one day recently 
Texarkana, Ark., when 87 barrels of 
lishes were shipped by our service out 
that point to destinations in Minne- 
a, Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. 


B. V. Long, who a few years ago was 
"General Agent at Texarkana, saw that 
srything was shipshape in behalf of the 
xarkana Truck Growers’ Association, 
which he is sales manager and General 
ent W. T. Estep, now in charge, made 
e that the handling of the business was 
that his predecessor could wish. 


n this task, he was ably aided by Day 
pot Agent A. H. Davis and Night 
pot Agent D. L. Meredith and by “the 
ng’ on the 4 to 12 shift, according to 
ormation received from L. T. Lane of 
Texarkana force. 


(he day of shipment was the biggest 
nt in the history of the association, 
members of which are much encour- 
d over the outlook for the season. 


Superintendent E. LaForest, Stable 
and Street Equipment, San Fran- 
cisco, snapped in his resplendent 
Knights Templars costume at a his- 
toric location 
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Superintendent LaForest in Parade 
K NIGHTS ‘Templars Commanderies from 


all of the cities and towns in California 

met in San Francisco in state convention 
one week in April. One of the striking features 
was the colorful parade that took place on April 
22nd, and was participated in by the various 
visiting commanderies. 

Golden Gate Commandery Company of San 
Francisco, consisting of 100 crack riders mounted 
on black steeds, led the parade. It is interesting 
to note that among the mounted riders was our 
own Superintendent E. LaForest, Stable and 
Street Equipment, San Francisco. 

Some one evidently thought of the MESSENGER 
and decided that Mr. LaForest, in his resplend- 
ent regalia would make an interesting picture. 
So it was taken with g historic background. 

The ruin before 
which Mr. LaForest 
posed on his horse is 
the remains of a 
wealthy home des- 
troyed in the great 
San Francisco fire. In 
fact, our stable and 
shop building in the 
city is located on 
Rincon Hill, which, 
prior to the fire, was 
a fine residential dis- 
trict.’ Mr. LaForest 
has been in charge of 
stable and street 
equipment for the 
Company since 1918 
and prior to that, for 
Wells Fargo & Co. 


"EVERYTHING GoEs at the ‘OtgE Hoss Sak” 


HILE our methods for dis- 

posingof unclaimed and dam- 
_Y aged shipments vary slightly 
lifferent parts of the country, they 
always known as “Ole Hoss Sales.” 
such, they invariably attract the 
sntion of the bargain-seeking pub- 
ind often newspaper reporters who 
always find a “good story” in the 
ject. 
0 it was recently at St. Louis, 
nan “Ole Hoss Sale” was attend- 
oy a reporter for the Globe Demo- 
Of that city. The result was a 
ure article in the Sunday maga- 
> of that well-known newspaper 
‘ribing in a 
uresque way 
keen bidding 
various arti- 
§, some of 
ch are sold 
ht unseen.” 


ibtless the re- 

er had the 

of Sales Ag- 

J: J. Con- Right — Some of 
7 and Super- the driftwood of 
ndent W. G. express traffic, 
es for the whose last resting 
fthwestern place with the Com- 
! pany is the Sales 
artment, for Bureau 
article con- Sales Agent J. J. Connery and Claim Superin- 

ed much in- tendent W. G. Boles 

ation. 


t let the newspaper tell about it: 
nything and everything found in the 
sands of packages handled by the 
‘ss company in the ordinary course 


Above — the ‘Old 
Hoss’’ sale in prog- 
ress. 


of business was being offered; any- 
thing and everything being looked over 
by the crowd of inquisitive buyers; any- 
thing and almost everything being found 


of some use and purchased 
for a nominal cost of its 
Value, (to. re-enter’ the 
marts of trade and again 
become useful articles of 
commerce.” 

Of course, every effort 
has been made to locate 
the owner of the goods 
before they go to the Sales 
Bureau, which is practi- 
callyras.ceadiletter”’ 
office. Remembering that 
there are sales bureaus at 
New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta and San Francisco, 
this record of St. Louis for 
one month is significant: 


1,284 shipments; 614 sold at auction; 203 
at private sale; 4 returned to shipper; 138 
‘sold as junk; 111 dumped; a total of 1,970 
disposed of and 214 carried over. 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Yes Sir, She’s Their Baby! 


T isn’t often that we have the honor 

and unique experience of moving a 

baby hippopotamus. But such an 
unusual occurrence took place late in 
March in the Central Iowa Division, pre- 
sided over by Superintendent 
D. K. Brown, when “Miss 
Iowa,”’ 1,300-pound “‘infant,”’ 
traveled from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Des Moines, Iowa. 

She was given a cordial re- 
ception at the circus grounds, 
being welcomed by none other 
than the Governor of the 
state. The animal, which de- 
spite its huge weight is one of 
the most delicate of all wild 
animals when in captivity, 
made the journey in an ordin- 
ary strong crate, being accom- 
panied by an attendant. 


At St. Louis, it was given a 
shower bath with several buck- 
ets of water, although first re- 
ports said it had stayed in 
water allday. This was neces- 
sary to keep the young hippo’s 
tough hide from cracking. 

Incidentally, Mr. Brown 
verifies our lead article in the 
April MesseNnceR regarding 
the large movement of wild 
animals by our service, stating that in his 
division in March there were a number of 
such shipments in Central Iowa. 

The winter headquarters of the Robbins 
Bros. Circus are at Yanktown, Iowa, and 
in preparing for its summer season the 
circus receives daily shipments of all kinds 
of wild animals, birds and reptiles, includ- 
ing ostriches from California, parrots and 
snakes from Texas and tigers from the 


South. Py Rl ow, 
No One Walked a Mile for These 
Camels 


NOTHER unusual circus shipment 

is reported by Agent J. Lawler at 
West Side Terminal, New York, in April. 
This consisted of nine camels from a New 
York animal man consigned to the Sells 
Floto Circus then at the Coliseum in 


Ee 


What Red Level, Ala., recently shipped to Holly- 
wood, the ‘‘Atlantic City of Florida,” in the way 
of chickens and eggs 


It wasn’t true that St. Louis gave this 

baby a bath, en route to Des Moines. 

Young hippo was simply doused twice 

with walter while in the crate—to keep 
its hide from cracking! 


Chicago forwarded by our service, and 


accompanied by an attendant, so that 
they could reach the circus before it left 
for other parts. To accommodate these 


unusual animals, an end-door high top 


car was necessary and this was obtained 
through the co-operation of New York 


Central R. R. officials. 

So much for wild ani- 
mals—so-called. Not to 
be overlooked in the 
matter, Louisiana re- 
ports the handling of a 
“domestic”? animal of 
high degree. It was 
‘“Pandora’s Financial 
Fern,” probably the 
most traveled cow in 
the land, according to Superintendent 
Ee C. Berry: 

Pandora, of the herd of A. H. Hender- 
son, Ruston, La., left for New York to 
catch a steamer sailing for China, presum- 


ably via the Panama Canal. Before start- J 


ing on this trip, with the ultimate destina- 

tion Hong Kong, the cow had already 

more than 5,000 miles to her credit, hav- 

ing covered a show circuit last season. 
* * * 


Agent Builds Up Nice Business 


GENT R. L. Purnell of Red Level, 
Ala., is credited by Superintendent 
S. F. Knowles of having built up an excel- 
lent business at his point on the L. & N. 
in chickens and eggs. How he did it is 
not explained, but if a recent shipment 
from Red Level to Hollywood, Fla., can 
be taken as an example, he certainly is a 
go-getter. 
One day in March, he forwarded 36 
coops of chickens and 10 cases of eggs to 
the “Atlantic City” of Florida, represent- 


ing a day’s business amounting to 3) 
pounds, that brought a revenue of $130 
and carried a C. O. D. of $730.44. © 

Agent Purnell, according to } 
Knowles, deserves a great deal of cre 
for the interest he put forth in build 
up our business at Red Ley 

* * * 


Feels Complimented 


HEN it comes tome 

pleasing to the pala 
hotel men certainly ought 
know what’s what. Chin 
teaque, Va., therefore, tal 
considerable pride in the f. 
that when the Hotel Assoc 
tion of America recently we 
to Europe on the SS. “Frane 
they placed an order for o 
ters and clams for the voye 
with the Seatag Oyster C 
poration at that point. 


Nine camels—count ’em—left West Side Te 
New York, in a hurry so that they could ov 
the Sells Floto Circus at Chicago 


it was that we handled a large 

ment of this kind from Chincotea 
New York City, special arrange 
having been made so that it arrived betot 
the departure of the steamer. Accordin 
to Superintendent W. H. Huff, the hot! 
men were much pleased with our servic 


10 hundred Chinchilla rabbits came from England 
our service to the Outdoor Enterprise Co., at 
Imes Park, Mo. Despite the long trip, not a 
bit was dead, which speaks well for the handling 
route. In April the consignee was a shipper, 
warding $14,000 worth of these docile animals 
throughout the country 


Bright in Name and Action 


NE would expect much of an agent 
whose name is Bright. Agent F. J. 

— Bright at Tawas City, Mich., is no 
ception, for, according to Route Agent 
E. Sams, he “always delivers the goods 
d his work is always up to snuff.” 

A case in point was recently given in 
anection with a shipment of woodwork- 
x machines sent from Detroit to Tawas 
ty. The shippers requested Agent 
ight to obtain certain papers for them 
d these came back promptly, duly 
med and everything in order. 
The shippers were so pleased that they 
ote Superintendent Brokaw and said: 
Ve are pleased with this prompt action 
a part of your or- 
ization and_ since 
at time have for- 
tded two other ship- 
mts on the same 
sis. This undoubt- 
y is the forerunner 
onsiderable business 
d we are pleased to 
Ww that it can be 
dled by the Ameri- 
. Railway Express expeditiously and 
isfactorily.”’ 


his compliment came from L. O. Hask- 
, General Manager of the Master Wood- 


tker Mfg. Co., of Detroit. 


. F. M. Maule (center) at David City, Nebr., proudly exhibits 
9 shipment of garden weeders and mulchers, from the Barker Mfg. 
Co., consigned to various destinations 
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“BATTLE Creek SDistincuisHes ITSELR 


UR apologies are due to Battle Creek. 
In February, the MessEenceEr told 
how the Review of Alliance, Ohio, was 
saved serious 
embarrassment 
when one of its 
big presses broke 
down and re- 
pair parts were 
rushed by our 
senvice from 
Battle Creek. 
We made no 
mention of the 
part played by 
AigemteW i. 
Stevens in the 
Michigan city, 
so famous for 
breakfast food 
and otherthings, 
But we have 
been checked up 
in the matter by 
the DuplexPrint- 
ing Press Company that supplied the parts 
in the emergency. — 
Writing to Mr. Stevens they wondered, 


Sample of big business at 
a small town—East Green- 
wich, R. I. Agent H. M. 
Bennett prides himself on 
the proper loading of plat- 
form trucks. These pic- 
tures weren’t posed, Super- 
intendent H. A. Hanson 
declares 


why the MESSENGER omitted to mention 
‘‘the splendid way you and the agent at 
Detroit worked on this shipment. How- 
ever, we feel certainthat 
you know we appreciate 
what was done by both 
of you. We will not 
forget the hours you 
spent around midnight 
on the long distance 
telephone trying to ar- 
range routing and trans- 
fer that would place the 
shipment in the hands 
of the superintendent 
at Cleveland and make 
it possible for the agent 
at Alliance to make de- 
livery of the shipment 
that Monday morning. 

“Without yourassist- 
ance the shipment 
might not have reached 
Alliance until a day 
later. We wish to add 


that this is not the first emergency ship- 
ment that you have helped us with.” 
Another shipment of a like kind from 


Candy business parked in front of our depot office at Battle Creek, Mich., which 
Superintendent T. G. Hives calls a “sweet town.” Agent W. F. Stevens agrees 


with him 


the same shipper under similar circum- 
stances to a newspaper at Bristol, Conn., 
was equally well handled, to the satisfac- 
tion of both the shipper and the con- 
signee, and they were not hesitant in 
saying so. 

A traffic at Battle Creek that is evi- 
dently showing considerable increase is 
candy. The accompanying picture, 
snapped by one of our employes, shows an 
average tonnage of candy going from Bat- 
tle Creek to various parts of the United 
States, all prepaid. One of the pioneers 
of the business is the Candy Crabb Stores, 
which are the heaviest shippers, although 
there are several others. Sometimes as 
much as five tons are shipped during a 
single day. 

On this point, Agent Stevens recently 
received a statement from President Roy 
W. H. Crabb, saying: ‘‘We do not know 
whether it interests you or not, but do 
you realize we have been shipping more 
than half a million pounds of Crabb 
Candy a year? 

“In passing, we want to tell you we 
have had wonderful local service; we 
would say 100% plus. Your men have 
been courteous at all times and another 
thing, out of the last million and a half 
pounds of candy, we have had less than 
50 pounds damaged. 

“So we say hats off to Mr. Stevens and 
his force of willing workers and to the 
American Railway Express Company in 
general.” bs se r" 


How You Should Ship 


Ba the American Railway Express, 

There you have it without a guess. 

Do your shipping with that bunch; 

I’m telling you, I’ve got a hunch, 

They’ll handle your parcels with greatest care, 

Take it from me. It’s on the square. 

This Right Way slogan can’t be beat, 

You can read their ads upon the street. 

Give them a try and be convinced 

When you get your package it won’t be minced. 
—jJ. W. Mitiet, Messenger, Los Angeles & 

Santa Barbara Route 
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AMEXCO to EXHIBIT at SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


from all parts of the country will 

flock to Philadelphia in June and in 
increasing numbers thereafter to visit the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, which is 
now rapidly getting into shape for 
the opening. Many conventions are 
scheduled to be held in the city 
while this celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of America’s Inde- 
pendence is in progress. 


Ii is expected that thousands of people 


PLR. Tt. 


and bookings for these trips can also be 
made at the booth. Tourists who expect 
to “take in” the Exposition during the 
summer or fall can arrange with American 
Express travel offices for a visit to the 


tionnaire of the School of Corresponden 

The portfolio and its attendant Sch 
of Correspondence offer an excellent ¢ 
portunity to gain a working knowledge 
the travel business. The Questionna 
enables the express people interest 
to check up on their information. 

* * * 


One Sale Deserves Another 


12 you knew that three piré 
chests. were buried together 


Although by no means the most 
pretentious, one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits in the exposition will 
undoubtedly be that of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, and express 
men should urge those going to the 
convention from their city by all 
means to visitit. The American Ex- 
press booth will be located in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures, directly to the left of the 
main entrance on Packer Avenue. 
This building now nearing comple- 
tion will be one of the largest in the 
exposition, being 964 feet long and 
393 wide, and containing seven and 
three-quarter acres of floor space. 

Here will be found pottery, tex- 
tiles, cutlery, silverware, hardware, 
chemicals, and countless other prod- 
ucts in general use, and examples 
of practically everything that the 
manipulation of raw materials by 
human ingenuity produces. Ex- 
hibits of the most modern methods 
of communication will also be found 
in this building. 

Although too early yet to say defi- 
nitely exactly what exhibits the 
American Express booth will con- 
tain, it is safe to promise at least one 
or two models of large ocean liners, 
complete to the last detail; a large 
relief map or globe of the world; 
models of European locomotives, 
dining and sleeping cars, and other 
rolling stock; European airplane 
tickets and other travel curios, and 
a thousand and one objects of hu- 
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The layout of the Exposition Grounds showing the location of 
the Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufacturers where the Am- 
ertcan Express Company’s exhibit is to be placed 


your yard, would you dig hard u 
til you had uncovered all three a 
then take only one and leave t 
other two? Not likely! 

But that is what some offices seé 
to do with their travel prospec 
Few people walk into a store ¢ 
manding to be sold on the very a: 
icle which the storekeeper is mc 
anxious to sell. The big task is 
get them in. 

Seldom does a prospect come 
to an office offering travel servi 
and ask for steamship tickets 
Europe. Nine cases out of ten 
has been brought in by hard wo 
on somebody’s part. Perhaps 
comes in response to letters or | 
erature which has been sent him 

As he could doubtless have go) 
elsewhere, the hardest part of se 
ing is accomplished when the prc 
pect comes in the office for furth 
information. Then the office mi 
handling travel matters can ta 
directly with him regarding his 1 
quirements and then show hi 
that we are in the best position — 
help him. Perhaps other Americé 
Express travel facilities can be sold 
the time: European railway ticket 
hotel and sightseeing coupons, fi 
instance. 

If your client has made up h 
mind about where he wants to g 
try to sell him a complete Foreis 
Independent Tour, as described 
the Travel Portfolio, Buta 


man interest, such as Travelers Cheques 
lost at sea and later recovered, and 
graphic statistics of every phase of the 
Company’s varied activities. 

For the convenience of visitors Travel- 
ers Cheques will be cashed at the booth, 
and Money Orders and Travelers Cheques 
sold there. A great number of side trips 
to points of interest which may be visited 
on the way home have been arranged, 


scenic and historic locations of the East- 
ern states. This can be done either on 
the way to or from Philadelphia. 

ae ta 


Questionnaires on Travel Topics 


Y the time this issue of the MeEssEn- 
GER is being read, A. R. E. offices 
equipped with American Express Travel 
Service will have received the Fifth Ques- 


if he is vague about the latter pa 
of his trip, or says he “just wants | 
wander around,” you can still sell him ra 
tickets from his port of destination up t 
London or Paris, and hotel accommodi 
tions for the first few days or week in oF 
or the other of these cities, as well as Tra’ 
elers Cheques and—in many cases—Bas 
gage Insurance: The steamship ticket - 
just the beginning of a journey. | 


; 
| 


ine 1926 
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‘| Perfect Addressing Shipments 


‘THANKS—RIGHT WAY 


T would be difficult to 
find a more zealous advo- 
cate of the cause of bet- 
‘marking than Messenger 
rt March of the Chicago- 
Louis Route on the IIli- 
is Central. The subject 
; become more or less of a 
oby with him and every 
pment, passing through 
hands, he carefully scru- 
izes to see wherein it meets 
falls below his standard of 
yper addressing of ship- 
nts. 
Vir. March contends, and 
htly so, that not only does 
wr addressing cause trouble 
zetting shipments to their 
iper destinations, but of- 
it is responsible for de- - 
s. A badly ‘marked” 
oment takes more time to 
idlebecauseemployes have 
scrutinize the address very carefully, 
rder to tell just what it is and to make 


SS C0., Inc. 


DATE 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRE 


VALUE $ 


STATE 


STATE 
“SYP. 0. NOTIFY 
EXPRESS OFFICE 


that Messenger March favors—Note the word 
| “‘For”’ clearly indicated 


> that the shipment is not misrouted. 
le has found, as a result of his studies, 


er ee 
—————————— 


Started and Handled Right 


sENT E. L. Nelter at La Salle, Iil., 
‘has the Western Clock Company, 
lufacturers of the “Big Ben” and 
iby Ben” clocks, as one of his principal 
pers and takes personal pride in the 
rd of the A. R. E. record in handling 
t business. 

uring 1925, the clock company for- 
ded 9,100 shipments by our service 
a La Salle and did not file a single 
m for loss or damage. This was more 
arkable in view of the fact that the 
modity would ordinarily be consid- 
. fragile. 

gent Neltner attributes this splendid 
td to the fact that the goods were 
rted right,” being properly packed 
carefully marked, and, of course, were 
adled right,” by our own people. 


Asst. Supt. E. W. Gordon, 


‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


that the cause of most of the trouble is 
the fact that the name and address of a 
consignee is not always set far enough 
away from those of the shipper, to re- 
move all possibility of doubt and mis- 
understanding. For that reason, he be- 


Messenger Bert March (in express car) speeding transfer at Springfield, Ill. 


Posed in Chicago—others in scene: L. g D. I nspector Ted Schulthies, Chief Messenger W. Larson, 
Chauffeur George Wing, Dispatcher F. L. Hunt 


and L. § D. Inspector W. T. Carton 


lieves that the little word “for,” set out 
in large type on labels and tags, can save 
the situation. 

In fact, Messenger March has felt so 
strongly on this point, that, at his own 
expense, he has had rubber stamps made 
and special tags printed to show how his 
ideas would work out in practice. One of 
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MESSENGER MarcH URrces Better ADDRESSING 


his stamps, reproduced at the beginning 
of this article, he uses on exception reports 
and it tells its own story. Another, 
which is a reproduction of the tag he 
favors, enables him to show how confu- 
sion would be avoided on addresses that 
he, by personal examination, 
has found difficult to inter- 
pret. 

Mr. March has favored us 
with numerous samples of 
addresses copied direct from 
shipments that prove con- 
clusively many of the points 
he makes. Then, in the mat- 
ter of abbreviating states, 
the messenger finds it diffi- 
cult to determine just which 
state is indicated, when the 
writing is illegible. If there 
are many towns in the count- 
ry of the same name, it is a 
matter of guess work to tell 
just which one is meant in 
the address. Only good luck 
on the part of the guesser 
puts the shipment on the 
proper track. 

No doubt, as Messenger 
Marchinsists, many instances 
of misrouting and delays 
would be avoided by greater attention to 
this detail of “shipping right.” 

Incidentally, Messenger March has 
been on the road in joint service for almost 
25 years, to say nothing of six years spent, 
prior to that, in office work at Dixon, Ill. 
He is proud of the fact that he has never 
missed a payday. 


TUNING Up YouR Motor for WARM WEATHER 


By General Superintendent E. E. LaSchum, Motor Vehicle Equipment 
New York City 


radiator, as shield restricts air cir- 
culation that is necessary in warm 
weather. 

Examine and, if needed, renew pump 
packing, as some anti-freeze mixtures 
have a bad effect on them. 

Examine all hose connections and renew 
any that leak or show any signs of wear. 

Be sure that overflow pipe is free by 
pushing a wire through it. 

Examine fan and fan belt for wear and 
adjustment. Correct either or both if re- 
quired. 

Wash all rust or sediment out of cooling 
system in the following manner: Close all 
petcocks; fill the system with water; allow 
hose to remain in filler cap; open petcock 
under radiator and reduce water flow 
to a point where the radiator will remain 
full; during the washing out process let 
engine run slowly; when water runs out of 
petcock clear and clean shut-off petcock 
and remove hose. Use only clean water 


Resize winter shield from front of 


(strain through cloth if necessary to re- 
move dirt). 

At this time we recommend that a close 
inspection be given the steering and brake 
mechanism, as extra strain is imposed on 
these units during winter when the roads 
are full of ice and snow ruts. Be sure all 
connections are tight and fast in the steer- 
ing controls and that the brakes are func- 
tioning properly. 

Now is the time to clean the crankcase, 
transmission case and rear axle housing 
thoroughly. On engine, drain oil, remove 
lower crankcase (oil pan) and thoroughly 
clean oil pan, screens, and dip pans. Re- 
place oil pan, screens, etc., and refill with 
good oil. Remove the cover from the 
transmission case and the rear cover from 
the rear axle housing. Thoroughly clean 
and refill with new lubricant. Repack 
universal joints on propeller shaft. 

Thoroughly lubricate the entire chassis 
and tighten any nuts or bolts which 
may be loose and last but not least at 
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all times during road operations be sure 
to run with the engine hoods closed down, 
as cooling is better and more efficient with 
the hoods closed. 


FAITHFUL TO THE END 


ITH keen regret and sorrow we 
learn of the death of certain em- 
ployes who were, as most every 


expressman is, “faithful to the end.” 
Among them were: 


CarL H. Goopwin—Six years our general 
agent at Montreal, Que., Canada, having retired 
in April, 1925, because of illness. Had entered 
service as messenger at Montpelier, Vt., in Aug- 
ust, 1901, and advanced to clerk, agent and route 
agent, until our representative at Montreal, 
where he was held in high regard by the public 
and express people in the Dominion. Passed 


away at North Williston, Vt., on March 13th. 


C. F. ATHERTON—For 31 years agent at Rut- 
land, Vt., retired in October, 1914. Had entered 
service at Bellows Falls and was appointed agent 
at Rutland in December, 1883, and served until 
retirement. Passed away at his Rutland home on 


April 4th. 


James HERMAN CoTTER—Dean of expressmen 
in Northwest, having been pensioned in April, 
1922, after 45 years of continuous service, died in 
Spokane, Wash., where he had served as driver 
for 32 years and was known as “Smiling Jim.” 
Death occurred on April 12th, at the age of 78. 


GEORGE CoTTON—Express messenger with 
three companies at Cincinnati; with routes in 
different sections of Ohio for 25 years, retiring 
in April, last year, because of ill health. Entered 
the service as a driver at Jackson, Mich., in 
April, 1900. Death came on last day of March. 


GrEorGE B. R. McLAUGHLIN—Route agent at 
Portland, Maine, for 14 years, died at his home 
in that city in February. He entered the service 
of the Canadian Express at Montreal and came 
to the American Express in June, 1899, as clerk 
at Portland. He was variously clerk, depot 
agent, cashier at Portland and then Bangor, and 
finally returned to take the route agency in the 
former city. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON DAy—Messenger with 
the ’States and Wells Fargo at St. Paul, Minn., 
over a period of 27 years, and guard and finally 
special officer for the American Railway Express, 
passed away in the Minnesota capital last Octo- 
ber, a fact just called to our attention by Agent 
H. M. Heath, in that city. Mr. Day was pen- 
sioned in July, 1921, and had served faithfully in 
the business for 32 years. 
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How our Philadelphia actors look en the stage 


EMPLOYES CLUB GIVES FINE SHOW 


HE glamour of the South Sea, the 

spell of the tropical moonlight and 

the caprices of a bevy of native 
dancing girls made an animated and color- 
ful background for the annual play of the 
employes of the Philadelphia Regional 
Accounting Department, presented under 
the auspices of the Welfare Club, at the 
P. R. R. Auditorium, on Friday night, 
April 30th. ; 


The title of the show was “King Lo Lo 
of Lu Lu Land,” the “book” having been 
written by Fred Rulkotter. R. S. Ru- 
dolph, Jr., directed the songs and music, 
Bobby Smith the orchestra and Alla B. 


MacCrosson the dances and ensembles. 


The plot hinged on the experiences of a 
group of collegiate boys and girls taking a 
trip around the world to invite the rulers 
of various countries to attend Philadel- 
phia’s coming Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion. Thus, some fifty members of the 
cast, in the garden of “Auntie Morgan’s 
Seminary” planned their trip, inter- 
spersed with catchy songs and dances in 
the usual musical comedy style. During 
the “journey” the party is presumably 
shipwrecked, but safely landed on a 
strange island, presided over by the sav- 
age but jolly King Lo Lo. 


The said king was none other than } 
Rulkotter, the author of the book, and 
and all the other members of the cast. 
parently did themselves proud in tt 
songs and dance specialties which w 
greatly enjoyed by the large audie 
present and brought repeated demands 
encore after encore. 


Lack of space prevents us from giv 
full credit to the various employes, w 
made the hit on this occasion, but we; 
assured they all excelled in acting, sing 
and dancing. Mae Connor, Catherine S$ 
ber, Mr. Rulkotter, Jack Quinn, E 
McLaughlin, Helen Smith, Mary Geis: 
Ben DeNardo and Tony Farrell came 
for special mention 


The dances were especially good. Peg 
McDonald, Gladys Hitchcock and Mar 
Briggs gave all the picturesque exci 
ment of the native dances and 1 
Charleston of the present day. 


So great was the admiration of the Ki 
of the Lu Lus for the visitors that th 
soon found themselves “‘prisoners” on 1 
island. Predicament was a meagre wo 
but their plight was alleviated by a gro 
of Uncle Sam’s sailors paving the way 
an exciting finale, which showed origin 
ity in treatment. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of April. Agents who have not received issues intended 
for them should at once notify the Traffic Department, American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR WHOM INTENDED Conn. Supp. No. 8 N. Supp. No. 7 
Supp. No. 168 to I. C. C. No. A-3 All offices rt Son No.7 N.C. |SupesNeue 
Supp. No. 3 to Gen. Cir. 4-C All offices Ind Supp. No. 5 Ore Suse! No. 20 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. GC. No. 3180 All offices Kan. Supp. No. 7 Pa. Supp. No. 17 
Supp. No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 3180 All offices Ky Supp. No. 8 SsuD: Sune: No. 9 
Supp. No. 20 to I. C. C. No. 2163 All offices in Ariz., Calif. & Nev. ibe Supp. No. 8 Tenn Sin : No. 7 
Supp. No. 21 to I. C. C. No. 2163 All offices in Calif. Me Supp. No. 1 F Tex. Sane No. 2 
Supp. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 3180 All offices in Calif., Colo., Ida., Mass. Supp. No. 23 Utah Sunni No. 8 

Mont., Ore. & Wash. Minn upp. No. 6 W.Va. Supp. No. 3 
Supp. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3235 All offices in Calif., Ida., Mont., Miss. Supp. No. 16 Wisc. Supp. No. 18 
Ore. & Wash. Mo. Supp. No. 4 


Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2215 
Supp. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 3237 

- No. 4to S. D. R. C. No. 51 
P. U. C. Utah No. 75 

Supp. No. 1 to Va. S. C. C. No. 53 


All offices in Iowa 
All offices in Ore. 
All offices in S. D. 
All offices in Utah Supp. No. 10 to E 
All offices in Va. ; E. T. A. Cir. No. 197 
Supp. No. 57 to C. R. C. No. E. T. No. 748 
Supp. No. 9 to C. R. C. No. E. T. No. 819 
Supp. No. 6 to C. R. C. No. E. T. No. 825 


CANCELLATION OF COMMODITY TARIFFS I. C. C. 
Nos. 2156, 2161 and 2163 


On June 1, 1926, the above named Commodity Tariffs will be can- 
celled by reissues, but many rates published in these tariffs have been 
omitted from the reissues so all offices which now have I. C. C. Nos. 2156, 
2161 and 2163 will not receive copies of the reissues. : 

On June 1st, Agents will please examine their tariff files and imme- 
diately destroy all copies of I. C. C. Nos. 2156, 2161 and 2163 which are 
found therein. 


ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
. T. A. Cir. No. 180 


TO AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED 


Supp. No. 5 to Block 634 
Supp. No. 2 to Blocks 646, 1618 
Supp. No. 4 to Block 734 
Supp. No. 6 to Block 950 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Coll. & Delivery Limits 


Intended for all offices in 


Nebr. 
Nev. 


Calif. 


Supp. No. 3 
Colo. 


Supp. No. 9 
Supp. No. 3 pa 


Supp. No. 2 


Don’t SHy AT DIFFICULT QUESTIONS! 


If you don’t know the correct answer, find out what 


ites: 


1. What charge should be made on returns 
of a perishable C. O. D. shipment when 
such shipment is turned over by this Com- 
pany to be sold and on which we failed to 
realize the full amount of the C. O. D.? 
(Suggested by J. P. Pichetto, Vicksburg, 
Miss.) 


A. We should charge the shipper the 
regular money order fee instead of 
the C. O. D. rate when returning the 
proceeds, 


2. Is a wicker chair considered Rustic 
Furniture, and what rate does it take? 
(Suggested by F. A. Natt, Agent, Savanna, 
lll.) 


A. Furniture not otherwise specified 
boxed or crated, first class rate, if not 
boxed or crated it must be securely 
wrapped in burlap, two times first 
class rate. Wicker furniture is not 
rustic furniture, and, therefore, comes 
under furniture not otherwise speci- 
fied. (See Classification, Page 40, 
Item 1.) 


3. A shipment of cake from Boston, Mass., 
to Webster, Mass. If the empty carrier 
were returned to shipper from Southbridge, 
Mass., what rate would apply? (Sug- 
gested by P. W. Cameron, Southbridge, 
Mass.) 


A. First class rate. (See Classification 
Page 36, Item 17.) 


4. What is the correct charge on a ship- 
ment of printed matter which under the 
classification is subject to third class rating, 
value less than $10.00, weighing 60 pounds, 
under scale 188? (Suggested by J. E. 
Anderson, Dayton, Ohio.) 


A. If this shipment was packed and 
marked in accordance with the Classi- 
fication, Page 17, Rule 1-J, the charge 
would be at the rate of 8 cents per 
pound or $4.80 for sixty pounds. 


5. How should charges be assessed cover- 
ing a shipment of candy, 31 pounds, and 


Don’t Run Away From ’em! 


merchandise, 11 pounds, accepted on one 
receipt from same shipper to same con- 
signee under scale 28? (Suggested by 
E. G. Jacobson, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 


A. We assume that these are two sep- 
arate packages and they should be 
waybilled at 42 pounds under first 
class rate, or 98 cents. If billed separ- 
ately, using first class rate on mer- 
chandise and second class rate on 
candy, you will note that the charge is 
$1.12. This is more than the charge 
on both packages under first class 
rate, and, therefore, the first class rate 
should apply. (See Classification, 
Rule 11-G.) 


6. What is the proper rate to use on Cod 
Liver Oil? (Suggested by E. R. Thibault, 
Agent, Westboro, Mass.) 


A. First Class Rate. This commodity 
is used for medicinal purposes, and, 
therefore, first class rate applies. 


7. What would be the correct charge on a 
C. O. D. of $10.10 where shipper declares 
he will pay the return charges? (Suggested 
by E. P. Clemons, Agent, Baraboo, Wisc.) 


A. When the amount collected is 
over $10.00 but not over $20.00 the 
charge for collecting and remitting 
is 35 cents. No exception is made 


when the amount actually remitted is _ 


Here are a few well worth special study 


less than the amount collected. (See 
Classification, Page 54, Rule F-1.) 


8. What would be the charge on $45,000 
certificates of stock, where the currency 
rate is 75 cents per thousand? (Suggested 


~by H. J. Heithaus, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


A. The charge on certificates of stock 
is 1g of currency rate or in this case 
25 cents per thousand or $11.25. 
(See Classification, Page 53, Item C-2a, 
and Page 54, Item E-4a.) 


9. What is the correct charge on two boxes 

of oil paintings, weight 50 and 34 pounds, 

respectively, value $8,000 under scale 76? 

aa by M. H. Lux, New Orleans, 
a. 


A. The shipper is entitled to $50.00 
free value as the shipment weighs less 
than 100 Ibs. For the first $550 an 
excess value charge of 10 cents per 
$100.00 or fraction is made, or in this 
case 50 cents. Over that amount the 
charge is 35 cents for each $100 or 
fraction thereof. The difference be- 
tween $550 and $8,000 is $7,450 and the 
charge at 35 cents per $100 or fraction 
thereof, is $26.25 or a total value charge 
of $26.75. The first class rate on 84 
pounds, under scale 76, is $3.63, mak- 
ing a total charge of $30.38. (See 
Classification, Rule 13b.) 


10. Where a shipment is reconsigned from 
one address to another address or another 
route in the same city should an additional 
charge be made for valuation? (Suggested 
by I. A. Chamberlain, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


A. Where the owner authorizes deliv- 
ery made in the same city but on an- 
other route no additional charge 
should be made for excess value. If, 
however, the shipment is ordered for- 
warded to another city it is considered 
a new shipment and, therefore, excess 
value charge should be assessed. 


Questions and Answers of a Different Sort by Driver Humorist 


Madison, Ind. 
Dere fellas: 


i have bin beseiged with so meny ques- 
tions which reeders were unable 2 find 
the answers 2 on th back page of th MEs- 
SENGER that i hav desided 2 use this way 2 
answer same as i am afraid i wood caws 
a shortage of postage stamps if i wood ans. 
same bi male. 


Q. If 1 man shipped another a goat wood 
the fella gettin it be a goatee? 

A. Ask the man who owns one. 

Q. How strong is a weak fish? 

A. About of 1%. 


Q. What is the diff. between an ordinary 
house cat & a pole cat? 


A. Fatima says a few scent mak a whale 


of a difference. U keep 1 in the house & 
th other at th end of a pole. 

Q. How shood a shipment of skunk hides 
be labeled? 

A. “Hold yore nose.”’ 


Q. What class due hym books go in? 

A. Sunday school class, of corse. 

Q. Why don’t we use th boats for express 
service? 

A. We dont want 2 be classed as floaters. 


QO. What ts love like? 
A. I’ve been married 2 long 2 remember. 


QO. Why due sum men wear beards? 

A. So peeple can tell em frum there 
Wives. 

Q. Why are express horses so big? 

A. They grew that weigh. 


Q. How wood u classify near beer? 
A. Dry freight. 


Q. Are questions popped in a pop factory? 
A. No. th questionable stuff is bottled 
in th barn. 


If eny 1 els wants 2 know enything 
please ast the Agent as they say he awl- 
ways iz ast a lot of questions & there 4 hast 
2 know a lot about answers. 


But it iz a mitely gud thing fer every 
man in th gam to brush up th attick of his 
hed wher his branes iz supposed to b bi 
trying to ansir important ???? about his 
bizness. 

Expressly yores, 


J. F. Harper 


SES, pe Se: Ue ee, 


ERICAN RAIL 


T is a great convenience to the shipper to be able to 

have the expressman come to his door daily to pick up 

any business offered. The shipper likes to feel that 
our Call Service is always at his command and that any 
time he needs it he can notify the local office and the 
response will be prompt. 


Our Call Service is one of several outstanding advant- 
ages of shipping by express. As the poster above, now be- 
ing displayed on our motor trucks and wagons, indicates, 
the routeman and the driver making pick-ups are the 
connecting links between the shipper and his consignees. 


It is no exaggeration to say that-this Service is a busi- 
ness-getter for the Company. It brings traffic to us be- 
cause of its convenience and simplicity. But to accom- 
plish these results, it is essential that the service function 
at 100%; that every call be properly recorded and complied 
with promptly. Delay or neglect is annoying to the 
patron, who ‘‘wants what he wants when he wants it.’’ 


Everything we do to make our Call Service what it 
should be not only maintains the reputation of the Com- 
pany for meeting every shipping need of the public, but 
proves to them that we are ready and eager to handle 
any business they care to offer us. 


OUR CALL SERVICE IS A BUSINESS BUILDER— 
MAKE IT FUNCTION 100 PER CENT! 
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Ghe EXPRESS 


THE PONY EXPRESS WILL LIVE FOREVER! 


Carl Romanelli, famous sculptor, immortalizes historic 


pioneer express enterprise in figure recently exhibited at 
Sculptors Guild in Los Angeles 


ie 


As the new “‘Pony Express of the Air,’ Major C. C. 
Moseley receives an enlarged reproduction of the old 
Wells Fargo stamp just before he ‘“‘takes off” with the 
first plane in the direct Air Mail Service between Los 

Angeles and New York 


1S pike ae @ was recently re- 
faithful brown © tired after 16 


horse at Bay years of continuous 
City, Mich., service 


ey _ $e ~ 
— Scenes like this were enacted in Wilmington in April, 
Two champion 


when two carloads of homing pigeons, containing 233 crates 
homers | . or 10,000 birds, arrived from New York to be released in 
Delaware 


- Radio cabinets are a specialty of Bloomington, Ind., as this 
Rushville, Ind., lives up to its name in handling a big furniture business, but Agent C. E. Worland sees typical shipment, handled by Agent W. B. Thompson, 
to it that ‘“‘rush” does not mean “‘rough”’ indicates 
- 


Nursery stock is one of the s 
right: Agent T. J. Willi 


pecialties of Canon City, Colo., but Agent T. J. Williams and his assistants are experts on handling it. From left to 
ams, Cashier S. J. Wagler, Platform man E. V. Jorgenson, Night C 


lerk S. E. Campion, Driver L. M. Brewer 
and Ed. Moore, owner of shipment. 
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iT. Louis HOST to the E.M.&B. A. 


NT. LOUIS gave a cordial reception to 
the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit 
Association at its twenty-fourth 

ennial convention, which was held in 
at city on June 10 and 11 last. Of the 
7 divisions of this remarkable insurance 
ganization of our business—there is no 
iplicate in any. other industry—216 
sre represented by delegates, and thus 
me together expressmen from “all four 
rners of the country.” 
So when President Emory A. Stedman, 
10 is, as everyone knows, operating 
ce-president of the Company in the Cen- 
al territory, called the Convention to 
der, in the Statler Hotel, the meeting 
ace, he faced an eager and enthusiastic 
rong of some 300 express people. 
The E.M.B.A. convention, occurring 
ery two years as it does, has become a 
ost popular event in our business, partly 
cause it is virtually a reunion of old 
sociates and friends in the service and 
ings together employes from a widely 
attered territory who do business with 
ch other but seldom meet. 

Moreover, the association has had a 

markable growth during the past five 

ars and according to the Secretary’s 
port as of June 1, this year, no less than 

,592 express employes are enjoying the 

nefits of E.M.B.A. insurance, of which 

e Association has now 

iderwritten $31,900,855. . 

nce the convention in 

24, this represents a net 

in of 3,064 members and 

ded insurance of $3,547,- 

6. Itcan be recalled that 

1920, when the great 
embership drive was 
inched the Association 

d only 4,600 members 

d approximately $4,000,- 

Insurance underwritten. 

St. Louis, the headquart- 

3 of Vice-President C. D. 

mmy of the Southwest- 

a departments, was se- 

sted for the 1926 conven- | 

m because of its central : 

sation and partly, it was 

‘mated at the meeting, 

/ account of what the 

uthwest had accomp- 


: ' 


ae 


Mr. Stedman (right) as President of the E.M.B.A.., 
welcomed by Walter Reese and J. G. Marston, 
representing the Southwest region 


lished in increasing E.M.B.A. member- 
ship among expressmen employed there. 
In fact, the Southwest has the largest 
percentage of employes insured by the 
E.M.B.A. among the five regional oper- 
ating territories of the Company. 


Four oldest E.M.B.A. members, all veterans of the service—(left to right)—T. H. 
Frizzell, Hinsdale, Mass.; Daniel Ludlow, San Antonio; L P. Hulburd, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; J P. Henry, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-President Summy decided that 
St. Louis should give the E.M.B.A. mem- 
bers a sample of true Southern hospitality 
and cordiality and our St. Louis people 
organized themselves into five different 
committees to provide for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the visitors. City 
Superintendent J. G. Marston headed 
the Arrangements Committee, Mrs. G. R. 
McGowan, the Ladies’ Reception Com- 
mittee, composed of the wives of 23 
officials and employes; A. J. Kettler, 
chairman of the Men’s Reception Com- 
mittee, made up of 45 local express 
people; Walter Reese, assistant to Vice- 
President Summy, chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, and W. P. 
French, commercial agent, of the Infor- 
mation Committee. 

One can readily imagine the enthusias- 
tic reception that took place during the 
registration of delegates on June 10. It 
was like “Old Home Week.” After an 
invocation and an official welcome by a 
representative of the Mayor of St. Louis, 
the convention disposed of its preliminary 
business and heard talks by the four old- 
est members of the association all retired 
from the business. They included L. P. 
Hulburd of Fort Wayne, Ind., now 83 
years old; “Uncle” Dan Ludlow of San 
Antonio, Tex., T. A. Frizzell of Hinsdale, 
Mass., once agent there, 
who has never missed an 
E. M. B. A. convention in 
thirtyesycare.s and |. ah. 
Henry of Rochester, N. Y. 
once general agent for Wells 
Fargo in that city, and long 
an active member of the 
Executive Committee. 

Then the meeting stood 
silent for one moment in 
memory of George L. Ayres, 
George A. Carr and H. G. 
Waters, loyal expressmen 
and active members of the 
Executive Committee who 
died during the past year. 

At this juncture, Presi- 
dent R. E. M. Cowie ap- 
peared and was enthusias- 
tically welcomed. After 
Mr. Cowie had responded 
briefly to the greeting, a line 
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formed and all the delegates were given 
an Opportunity to meet him personally. 

At the luncheon which followed Presi- 
dent Cowie was the principal speaker 
and after introduction by Mr. Stedman 
gave one of his typically happy speeches, 
which made everyone present forget the 
hot spell that prevailed during their stay 
in St. Louis. 

President Cowie said he came to put 
the corporate seal of the American Rail- 
way Express Company on the policies of 
the E.M.B.A., and gave a convincing talk 
on the value of life insurance. He pointed 
with pride to the fact that he had been on 
the express payroll, without loss of a 
single day, for between 44 and 45 years, 
and to satisfy the curiosity of the women 
present, claimed that he “‘started in the 
business very young.” 

It was the nature of the business, he 
explained, that few retired from it with a 
substantial bank account and he felt that 
the next best thing a man could do, and 
he owed it to his family, was to take out 
the largest amount of life insurance he 
could carry. And the E.M.B.A., he in- 
timated, supplied that opportunity. 

Mr. Cowie scouted the old idea that 
“opportunity knocks, but once.” In the 
express business, it knocks every day. A 
man Can miss it once and take advantage 
of it later, when in his judgment it is the 
thing to do. Every responsibility is 
really an opportunity. It was his policy, 
Mr. Cowie said, to place upon every man 
all the responsibility that went with the 
title and position he held. It was to the 
younger generation that the service must 
look for executives of tomorrow. 

The reports submitted at the afternoon 
session indicated that the Association is 
in a strong position financially, and that 
it had made noteworthy progress during 
the past two years. Acting in the place 
of the late George Ayres, who always con- 
sidered it his special privilege and honor, 
W. E. Beckner, general manager of our 
Ohio Valley department at Cincinnati 
and E..M.B.A. vice-president in the Cen- 
tral territory, moved the re-election of 
Mr. Stedman as president for the ensuing 
two years and it was unanimously car- 
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ried by a rising vote of all the delegates. 

Mr. Stedman expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the vote of confidence and said 
that in 1928 he will have completed 50 
years of service in the express business 
and 25 years with the E.M.B.A: The 
interests of the association had become 
so much of a hobby with him that he was 
sometimes known as “E.M.B.A. Sted- 
man.” 

Since the last convention the Associa- 
tion’s surplus had been increased by 
$366,000 and Mr. Stedman hoped it 
would be possible in 
the future to make an 
even more liberal dis- 
tribution that would 
continue E.M.B.A. 
insurance on its same 
sound basis and pro- 
vide even cheaper 
insurance. The asso- 
ciation has main- 


tained a system of passing monthly con- 
tributions at least once a year and as it 
had been done for the past 17 years, it 
was now practically assured. The July 
contribution was to be passed and an- 
other monthly contribution for members 
in the organization for ten years or more. 

As chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, L. O. Head, (Assistant to Vice- 
President at San Francisco) submitted 
the names of all other officers and mem- 
bers for re-election, with only five changes 
in that committee due to resignations, 
withdrawals or death. Thus, on the 
unanimous adoption of the Committee’s 


MANY OF THE EXPRESS PEOPLE WHO ATTENDED THE 24th BIENNIAL CON VENTIOP 


4 


July 1 


report, Corwin Black of New Y¢ 
Richard Burr of Chicago, George T, (¢ 
lin of Cleveland, J. S. Truman of } 
York and W. C. Morgan of Milwau 
were elected to succeed J. F. Fargo, W. 
McIntosh, T. E. McDonnell, C. V. Foy 
and the late George Carr. Some mi 
changes in the Constitution and By-la 
offered by Mr. Beckner in behalf of 
Executive Committee, were adopted. 
Encouraging reports of progress dur 
the past two years were made by | 
E.M.B.A. regional vice-presidents 
their represen 
tives. W.GSm 
(operating vi 
president of 1 
Company in 1 
South) who — 
tended the seco 
session of t 
Convention, a 
nounced an | 
crease to date 
that section 
3,736% in me: 
bershi pam 
— 3,610% in inst 


ance unde 


: written. 
The delegates were given J]. H. ee 
an opportunity to view reported progr« 
the fine residential sec- ‘yk M.B.A.m:z 


tions and parks of St. ters for the Fa 


Louis in sight - seeing and Mr. Head { 
busses the West. IW 
Marston, spea 

ing for Mr.Cha: 


E.M.B.A. vice-president in the Sout 
west, stated that eighty percent of t 
employes in that territory were E.M.B.. 
members, thus more than meeting M 
Chases’ promise at the previous conve 
tion when only 61% of the employes hi 
I.M.B.A. insurance. 

Mr. Beckner reported that in the Ce 
tral territory, there were 9,603 membe 
and insurance underwritten of ov 
$10,000,000, an increase of 622% in men 
bership and 549% in insurance since 192 

. B. Simpson (general manager | 
Chicago) long an E.M.B.A. membe 


(Continued on next page) 
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BUILDING ‘BUSINESS by cAPPRECIATION 


“MIHE attitude we take towards our 
~ customers is a by-factor in determ- 
. ining the amount of business they 
us. If we show appreciation and a 
sonable desire for more business, we 
y be sure of consideration and every 
ference. 

Iuman nature is the same the world 
r. No man likes to patronize a con- 
1 that does not care and does not show 
t it cares whether or not it gets his 
iness. We must sell our service and 
smanship with us is not much dif- 
mt than in other lines. We must 
iress the public with the fact that we 
looking for business. This is the only 
+ by which we can expect to keep and 
to what we have. 

‘onstant changes in transportation 
hods and conditions materially affect 
volume of business by express. Low 
's on small packages by Parcel Post— 
proved service by L. C. L. freight— 
al Motor Truck service—all attract 
e business which at one time or an- 
2r moved by 
ress. In many 
es the rates 
rged: or the 
ire of service 
lered is more 
able to the 
iperthan what 
have to offer. 
ere this is true 
may as well 
ait that the 
fic is lost to 
ind make up 
it by getting 
’ business. 
hing will be 
ed by mourn- 
over the loss; 
time can better be devoted to building 
he traffic for which our service is best 


a 
~Use 


he shipper who is giving us some busi- 
may give us more if we keep him 


informed as to what we have to 


| 
| 


Good service brings more business 


By J. H. BUTLER 
General Manager, Public Relations Dept., N.Y. 


offer:—the weight limit above which ex- 
press is cheaper than Parcel Post; the 
weight limit below which express (with 
pick-up and delivery) is cheaper than 
L. C. L. freight plus cartage. These 
comparisons, applied to his traffic and to 
the principal points to which he ships, 
will show him that we have real interest 


and appreciation 
of his business. 

The seasonal 
fluctuationsineach 
different line 
should be studied 
and a special call 
made on shippers 
to offer our service 
just before the rush 
season starts, and 
to take care of any 
addditional business they may decide to 
give us. It is the old adage ‘““Make Hay 
While the Sun Shines,” and the sun is 
shining somewhere all the time. 

Our efforts should not be confined to 
the cities or the large shippers, but we 


Solicitation of more traffic should be backed up by 
quick and careful handling on the line 


should be equally anxious to impress the 
advantages of express service on the small 
dealer or individual ordering the ship- 
ments, who in most cases, pays the trans- 
portation charges and therefore does or 
may direct the routing. Get these men to 
specify “A. R. E.” on their orders! 


Express service today is good, better 
than for many years past, and we should 
have no hesitancy in offering it to all who 
have anything to ship, laying special 
emphasis on its out- 
standingadvantages: 

Receipts given ship- 


per. 


Receipt taken from 


consignee. (Call and 
delivery service.) 
Quick and depend- 


able service. 

Special care to make 
delivery in good cond1- 
t10n. 

Through Car service 
and use of pack- 
ing trunks. : 

Liability ($50.00—50c 
per lb.) assumed with- 
out extra charge. 

Prompt notice of in- 
ability to deliver for any 
reason 

Special and intelligent 
attention to shipments 
requiring it (Live Ani- 
mals, etc.) 

Nothing is too small and practically 
nothing too large or valuable to move by 
express. Diamonds and dynamos, bees 
and elephants—all are given the protec- 
tion and attention to meet their especial 
needs. 

We are looking for business—Let the 
public know it! 

* * * 


St. Louis Host to the E. M. B. A. 


(Continued from previous page) 
pointed out that during the past two 
years the E.M.B.A. membership had 
increased 12% and the insurance under- 
written 1214% and he urged the division 
secretaries to continue their efforts to 
increase the membership and to convince 
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those holding certificates of their great 
value, when they feel inclined to allow 
them to lapse. More insurance could be 
sold to men already members. Mr. 
Simpson felt that the vice-presidents de- 
served a vote of thanks for their work. 

H. W. Walker of Kansas City, W. C. 
Morgan of Milwaukee and other officials 
were heard. E.S. Buckmaster of Chicago 
and A. C. White of Cleveland, both 
E..M.B.A. secretaries, with large divisions, 
offered timely suggestions. 

og ME? oh 


A Twelve- Year Sentence 
PERE SS of twelve years in the 


Federal penitentiary was imposed on 
June 2, on one Frank L. Hibbs, a trans- 
portation employe at Oakland Pier, Cal. 
Ten years of the sentence were for viola- 
tion of the Carlin Act (theft and posses- 
sion of express shipments in interstate 
traffic) and two years for conspiracy as 
conceived by the same act. 

Petty losses and damage to express 
equipment were discovered and investi- 
gated by officials charged with that work 
and railroad and Post Office inspectors 
co-operated in running down the cul- 
prits. As a consequence, Hibbs, with 
others, was arrested on March 14 in the 
act of stealing three interstate shipments. 

He was subsequently indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury at San Francisco and 
within a little over two months was 
arraigned in court. Hibbs was repre- 
sented by an attorney, but before the case 
came to trial pleaded guilty. 

* * * 


Harrisburg as a Transfer Point 


(Ge of the important transfer points 
in the East is Harrisburg, Pa. Five 
divisions on the Pennsylvania and two 
on the Reading enter that city, which 
is the capital of the state. We handle 93 
trains in depots daily and approximately 
285 express cars pass through this gateway 
every day. Our force numbers 113 em- 
ployes and 13 motor trucks handle the 
pick-up, transfer and delivery operations. 
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Commerce CHamsBer SVeers IN Our TERMIN 


UR big terminal in Buffalo, N. Y.— 
C) Curtiss Street—furnished a most 

unusual background for the regular 
monthly meeting of the Industrial Execu- 
tives Group of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce on May 17 last. 

Among those in attendance were vari- 
ous industrial plant managers and super- 
intendents and local 
railroad.and express 
officials. A dinner 
was the first event 
on the program, and 
then followed talks 
by various transpor- 
tation officials, in- 
cluding our own. 

Chief Engineer W. 
F. Jordan of the New 
Y orkeCentralcex- 
plained ‘“‘Plans and 
Layout of the New 
Passenger Station,” 
which the railroad 
plans to'build and 
have ready next year. 
As a part of the new 
station, there will be 
an express building, 
800 feet long by 60 
feet deep with four 
train platforms approximating 1,275 feet 
offering facilities for handling 80 cars at 
one time. The building will be two stories. 

Superintendent J. J. Dowling, in charge 
of the Buffalo Division, had as his subject 
“Express Transportation and Local Op- 
erations and Facilities,” and he gave some 
interesting information regarding our 
service in the city. 


Heavy Trarric HanpLED AT BUFFALO 


There are approximately 600 employes 
at Buffalo and the annual payroll runs 
around $1,000,000, Mr. Dowling said. 
The Company operates day and night 
five depots, which are served by nine dif- 
ferent railroads, having 118 inbound 


trains and 122 outbound trains daily 
which express matter is carried. 

The traffic at Buffalo averages 250, 
shipments monthly for local business 
approximately 1,250,000 per month, 
cluding transfer, Canadian Import 
Export and other shipments, pas 
through Curtiss Street. This term 


Curtiss Street Terminal in Buffalo. N. Y., where 180 cars 
of express are handled daily 


alone handles 180 cars daily. Thro 
this and all depots at Buffalo, the C 
pany handles 450 cars per day. It 
100 motor vehicles, gas and electric 
local delivery and pick-up. 
Superintendent M. E. Welsh of 
Buffalo Division of the New York Cen 
and General Manager C. 'T. Williamso 
our Empire State Department also m 
brief addresses. ‘The visitors were ta 
on a tour of inspection through Cur 
Street and the various phases of our 0} 
ations were explained by our officials. 
A similar opportunity to inspect Cur 
Street terminal and watch it in operat 
was extended to members of the Niag 
Frontier Industrial League on June 


How KANAWHA Won Its First CLAIM BANNE 


@e Kanawha Division in charge of 
Superintendent W. K. Weaver at 
Richmond, Va., won the banner in the 
Southern Department for the First 
Quarter of our present Prize Division 
Contest—and thereby hangs a tale. 

It was the first time that Kanawha had 
enjoyed this honor and it all came about 
as the result of exceptional work done in 
claim prevention during the first three 
months of the year. 

Now it is apparent that this victory 
was directly attributed to a special drive 
made in the division under Mr. Weaver’s 
supervision. Early in January, he had 
made a personal appeal to all employes 
to put forth every effort in the reduction 
of loss and damage that the division might 
win the claim banner. 

The employes responded nobly; their 


enthusiasm was marked. The messengers 
on the Ashland, Ky. route, under Route 
Agent Paxton, addressed a joint letter to 
all agents and employes soliciting their 
aid. Thereupon R. A. Burke, employed 
in the joint agency at Prestonburg, Ky., 
who is quite a poet, replied in rhyme con- 
gratulating the messengers for their enter- 
prise, and when the banner was won by 
the division, Mr. Burke wrote a second 
series of verses to celebrate it. 

Here are some of the points in the mes- 
sengers’ letter to agents telling them how 


. further claim reduction could be accom- 


plished: 

1—See that shippers pack and mark all ship- 
ments properly. 

2—See that all glass shipments are properly 
marked with glass labels. 

3—That all second-hand household goods are 
properly crated and marked. 


4—As there are a great many shipment 
radios moving, we must take special car 
handling them as they are very fragile. 

5—See that all live stock and poultry are 
crated, and have plenty of room in crates 80° 
they will not be crowded. 

6—Be sure that all shipments of canned | 
are properly packed as this is one of our gre@ 
claim makers. 


The letter was signed by Messens 
E. K. Eskridge, Howard Carter, G. 
Wechsler, J. C. Haggard, R. B. Holfi 
F. H. Carraway, A. J. Poole and W. 
Matney. 


And, by the way, Kanawha intend! 
hold the banner for another three mon 
But the division records for the Sec 
Quarter, which ended on June 30, 
soon be announced and ‘‘we shall see W 
we shall see.” 
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TRIALS and TRAVELS of a WAYBILL 


JST because a fellow came 
along with a package 
which he wanted to send 
paid to Minneapolis,Minn. 
a hurry, I was separated 
m all’ my brothers and sisters, after 
ng together for a long time, and a little 
-headed chap picked up his pencil and 
rted to write all over me. 

first, he put the package on a scale: 
n he wrote on my face ‘62 Ibs., scale 69, 
55” and a lot of other things. He tore 
+t of me away and gave it to the fellow 
areceipt. He kept two parts for him- 
i, which he called “abstract advice”’ 
i “office copy.”’ I guess I am a sort of 
road ticket for this big package. 
hen.they picked up the rest of me and 
uck” me on the package so tight I had 
chance to get away. The next thing I 
aw I was in a big wagon with a lot of 
er packages and boxes. Soon | was in 
vig railroad station where a crowd of 
mM were waiting to take hold of me. 
ey put mein a certain pile, and a fellow 
-h a truck took me for a little ride to 
» end of the station, stopping beside an 
yress car, where a fellow stamped me 
-h the words: ‘‘Forwarded, Cleveland, 
WC.” and hit me hard, too! He then 
ok me off the truck and piled me in the 
*, leaving me in charge of a 

low he called a ‘‘messenger.”’ \ 

is man looked me over care- 
ly and put me away in a 
ner, along with other Chi- 
x0 transients. In a little 
ile, I heard a fellow ‘holler’ 
“There goes the highball!”’ 
d we started moving. 


Re 


BEING THE LIFE STORY OF A WAYBILL ON A SHIPMENT 

FROM CLEVELAND, O., TO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., WRITTEN 

FOR THE CREDIT LETTER BY ALBERT KNITTLE OF THE 
CHICAGO REGIONAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


package. I was then torn apart and the 
“delivery” part of me was given to the 
chauffeur; the ‘‘waybill” part of me was 
tired and stayed at the office. My 
“label” was all that remained with the 
package which was finally loaded on a big 
truck called “Route 28-N.W.” with lots 
of other company. 

The truck soon started, and when the 
chauffeur stopped in front of a big brown 
house, just across from a beautiful lake, 
he put his arms around the big package 
that the label part of me was “‘stuck” on, 
carried me up the steps, and rang the bell. 
A lady answered and he asked her to write 
her name on another part of me which he 


looked over both parts of me 
thoroughly. They tied up the 
waybill part of me again and 
put me ina big trunk. After 
about two weeks’ rest in this 
trunk, a young man came alone with a tag 


marked “J. Q. Busenbark, Auditor Ex- 


‘press Receipts, Chicago, IIl.,”” and in a 


little while, I was riding on the train again. 
Next morning I woke up at the C. & 
N. W. Depot, and a wagon hauled me 
over to 817 South Wells Street. There I 
was taken over to the third floor and was 
laid on a shelf for three or four days, when 
along came a big fellow who took me, to- 
gether with a lot of my “pals” to his desk. 
He looked me over, on my face and on my 
back, and laid me ona certain pile. When 
he got through looking us over, he had 
two or three piles, and I was in the one 
taken to the desk of a young lady, who 
separated me from my “pals” according 
to “A, B and C.” Then I was again tied 
up with several others in a bundle and 
taken across the aisle where there were 
quite a few fellows behind big wire cages. 
I stayed there a few days; then, one day, 
a fellow was holding me up, looking me 
over from all angles, and finally threw me 
roughly in place marked “(NYC) Chr 

cago. 
Next day, I was tied up again in a big 
bundle and carried to another room where 
a fellow called “Billy” 


free Date Yn sosen toto 


b>! 


It was a fine morning and | 


ed the riding. Some of my 


als” were picked up and put 
at places called “Elkhart,” 
‘oledo,” etc., but I kept on 
ling until! I reached the sta- 
m called ‘Chicago Ter- 
nal” which was at 6 P.M. 
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took charge of me. He 
turned me over to a 
young lady who held 
me, while she wrote 
down on a big sheet— 
“Where I had come 
from — where I had 
gone—how | went— 
and how much I was 
worth.” 

Next day a fellow 
named Lloyd took 
charge of me and one 


| 
ly! | 
ao 
y 


vO young men came along 
d put me on a truck, and, after stamp- 
gem my back: “Received Chgo., 
-Y.C.,” they took me to a big wagon. 
Thad a ride across this town to another 
ition where a man took me to a waiting 
un, and there took a ‘“‘slam’”’ at me, 
arking me “Forward, Chgo., Soo Line.” 
1other messenger then took charge of 
> and laid me to rest in a quiet corner. 
sh! I was riding all night and could 
tdly sleep a wink ’cause there were a lot 
“chickens” near me in ‘‘coops.”’ 
At 9 A.M. I reached the station at 
Inneapolis, and they took me out of the 
t right away and put me on a truck 
4 with boxes, barrels, and packages; 
30 dogs, chickens, and ’most everything. 
fellow came up to me and stamped me: 
eceived, Minneapolis, Soo Line.” I 
is there only a few minutes when nearly 
that was left of me was torn off the 


: 


A sort of railroad ticket for the shipment 


had, saying something about “delivery 
sheet.”? I was wishing I could stay there 
’cause I smelled pork chops cooking. But 
he said “Good day’ to the lady and 
shoved me in his pocket. He had his pipe 
in there too, and it almost made me sick. 

Well, I finally got back to where I came 
from in the morning. During my absence, 
some fellow had taken the other part of 
me (waybill), and had been writing down 
on a big sheet how much money | was 
worth. The next thing I found myself 
tied in the middle of a big bundle marked 
“W. P. Sheridan, District Accountant, 
Minneapolis.” 

The first thing I knew, I was on a 
wagon being taken to the D.A.B. There, 
a young lady took charge of me and 


of his ladies looked me 
over to see if the other 
lady had neglected any 
of my “‘life’s history.” 
After all this, 1 was 
laid on the shelf for a week, when they 
took me up to the seventh floor, where a 
kindly man named Frank gently laid me 
away on a top shelf in a dark aisle, where 
I suppose I’ll rest until I am sold to the 
“junk man.” 
* ok * 


They Held Up the Wrong Man 


HOSE automobile bandits that at- 

tempted to hold up Messenger George 
G. Crane, as he was getting off the street 
car one day late in May on the way to 
his home in Spokane, Wash., certainly 
had the surprise of their lives. It was 
about 10:30 at night and after the trolley 
left the place was deserted. 

A touring car pulled up and when one 
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of the occupants gave that peremptory 
command: “Stick 7>Em Up!’’, Messenger 
Crane knew what he was up against. As 
messenger on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul between Spokane and Miles City 
he carries a revolver to guard money and 
other valuables and always has it ready. 

In the emergency, it came in handy. 
In an instant he had fired five shots into 
the bandit car. 


WILLIAMSPORT 


ILLIAMSPORT in Central Penn- 

sylvania is known to be a ‘‘good 

express town.” Possessed of a 
population rapidly approaching 50,000, 
it has eighty-five diversified industries, 
which use our service to the extent of from 
$38,000 to $50,000 gross monthly, the 
latter figure being reached during March. 
The city is served by three important 
railroads and as a consequence our trans- 
fer business is heavy—60 percent of the 
total, in fact. 


It is worthy of note that of late Wil- 
liamsport has been acquiring some new 
facilities. These will undoubtedly en- 
able Agent G. L. Machen and his force of 
some 30 employes to better handle the 
traffic, which during the past ten years 
has shown an increase of 30 percent and 
is still going forward. And needless to 
say, they are all mighty proud of the new 
layout. 


It was not long ago when the acquisi- 
tion of five new motor trucks made com- 
plete motorization of the street equip- 
ment possible and now eight trucks are in 
operation. A new warehouse later made 
its appearance at the Reading Company 
station, which is also used by the New 
York Central. More recently, the com- 
pletion of a new building for the handling 
of express at the Pennsylvania station 
created a new city office and warehouse 
for business moving over that road. 


It is not surprising that when two offi- 
cials of the Pennsylvania came to inspect 
the new building—Superintendent H. H. 
Russell and General Superintendent H. 
M. Carson—everything was spic and span 
and the available motors were lined up 
ready for action, as shown in the picture 
below. Superintendent H. G. Ransburg 


‘train to train and between terminals. 
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The hold-up men made a feeble effort 
to return the fire and quickly sought to 
escape from the messenger’s barrage. 
They jumped out of the opposite side and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

When the police came a few moments 
afterwards, they saw five bullet holes as 
evidence of the messenger’s marksman- 
ship and were amazed that none of the 
three occupants had been killed or 


' 
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injured. Fortunately for them, |] 
Crane didn’t have time to reload. 

Superintendent J. C. North at Gr 
Falls, Mont., in commenting on the i1 
dent, states that Messenger Crar 
action indicates that “he is capable 
quick thought and prompt action in 
emergency and the sort of chap who: 
and will protect shipments entrusted 
his care.” 


PROUD of Its New FACILITIE 


of the Eastern Pennsylvania division, in 
which Williamsport is situated was not 
able to be present, but Agent Machen did 
the honors and a good part of the local 
force was on hand as a reception com- 
mittee. 


A picturesque view of Williamsport, Pa. 


Agent Machen states that in March, 
Williamsport handled 23,000 shipments, 


with an average cost per shipment of less 
than $.15. This speaks volumes, when 
one considers the heavy transfer from 


Williamsport has an alert Chamber of 


Commerce and from Daniel Kavanau 
its publicity director, we have receive 
statement, telling of the advantages 
the city for homes and business ent 
prises. It occupies a picturesque site 
the valley of the west branch of the S$: 
quehanna riv 
> “with the B: 
Eagle mou 
tains flanking 
on the southa 
a range of r 
ing glacie 
carved hills 
the north.” 


Added to 
admirable | 
cation for ind 
trial and man 
facturing pu 
poses, ™m 
Kavanausg 
admits that t 
main factor 
the city’s prc 
perity is its e 
cellent transpc 
tation facilitic 
These place 
within ea: 
reach of on 
fifth of the population of the Unit 
States, the great markets of the Ea: 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic coa 
and make possible quick access to tl 
sources of fuel and raw materials. 


cst : 


= 
3: 


Our new office and warehouse at Williamsport—Agent G. L. Machen fifth from the right and to his left Superintendent H. H. Russell and General Superintend 


H. M. Carson of the Pen 


nsylvania, and various of our local employes ; | 


t 
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DoING “BUSINESS with the SHOE SMERCHANT 


WW cic, in the day’s work at any 


| office, a wide diversity of traffic is 
‘* handled — often ranging from 
ughnuts to dynamos, nearly every 
ice has one special commodity that 
ershadows all others in bulk at that 
rticular point. Shoe 
ipments preeminently 
ke the lead at Ports- 
suth, Ohio. 

The shoe industry at 
tsmouth is not of 
ishroom growth, but 
rough a long period 
s gradually developed. 
ere is extant an old 
wspaper dated 1818, 
ntaining an advertise- 
ent of Melcher and 
shoe, boot and shoe 
ikers, at Portsmouth. 
those days all work 
isdone by hand. The 
stomer called at the 
op, had his measure 
ken and the shoes or 
ots were made to his 
sasure. 

The first manufacturers of shoes on a 


ile worthy of being styled a “factory,” 
: 


d catering to customers who could not 
me to the shop for fitting, began busi- 
ss in Portsmouth in 1850, under the 
m name of R. Bell & Co. From this 
iall beginning, through organizations 
d re-organizations the three modern 
tories, with long established and well 
served patronage have become firmly 
trenched in the shoe markets of various 
ites and foreign countries. 


The three largest factories here are the 


VY JHEN a sealed car that had come in 
‘Y from the West was being unloaded 
the Erie Terminal, Jersey City, N. J., 
€ morning in May, a small wooden box 
is taken out and with several thousand 
her shipments placed on the platform. 
There was nothing on the outside to 
Ww just what the shipment contained, 
ner than a “‘fragile” label. But when 
iriver was checking his load, the box 
acted immediate attention, for smoke 
$s coming from it. The foreman was 
mediately notified and took the ship- 
at to the wash-room, which has a con- 
te floor with ample water and fire pro- 
tion. 

hen the box was opened, the contents 
ked like a straw hat, but were really 
Imitation, made up of Strike Anywhere 

tches. It was really a wonderful 
2ce of work and was enroute to a maga- 
€ editor, who was conducting a contest 
| matchcraft. 


When Agent D. A. McCarthy examined 


By Agent B. H. LANE, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Selby Shoe Company, the Irving Drew 
Company and the Excelsior Shoe Com- 
pany. A fourth, the J. F. Davis Shoe 
Company, has been established less than 


Part of the big shoe business we handle daily ai Portsmouth, O.—Agent 
Lane standing beside the truck 


two years, but bids fair to make a name 
for itself. 

In 1879, Drew, Selby & Co. began 
manufacturing shoes, this being a reor- 
ganization of the original pioneer factory, 
and in 1902 the Drew-Selby Company 
was organized. The heads of this organi- 
zation are now executives of their own 
large plants. G. D. Selby of the Selby 
Shoe Company and Irving Drew of the 
Irving Drew Company. Both firms 
manufacture a high grade of women’s and 
misses’ shoes, having traveling represen- 


A “straw” hat made of Strike Anywhere Matches 


the shipment, he offered a silent prayer of 
thankfulness that what might have, 
luckily didn’t happen. The “hat” was 
made up of 600 matches, with the heads 


tatives in every state in the Union; the 
Selby Shoe Company manufactures under 
its exclusive patents the “Arch Pre- 
server’ and the Irving Drew Company 
the “Arch Rest”’—both nationally known 
and advertised brands, with exclusive 
patent features. The Excelsior Shoe 
Company manufactures men’s and boys’ 
shoes exclusively, and the J. F. Davis 
Shoe Company manufactures children’s 
shoes. Thus it will be seen the entire 
family can be shod with Portsmouth 
shoes. 


The shoe merchant is constantly re- 
plenishing his stock to keep up with the 
changing styles and keep his stock sup- 
plied with various sizes demanded, and 
this calls for quick transportation. Ex- 
press is the medium demanded, and while 
during the rush season, often as high as 
600 cases are shipped in one day by ex- 
press, the average for the past year was 
in excess of 200 cases for every working 
day. 

The average is about thirty pai, per 
case, therefore more than 6,000 pair of 
shoes were shipped by express each work- 
ing day from Portsmouth during the year. 
Not one single case was lost enroute. 
This record is, in a large measure, due to 
the care used in packing. 


All factories use strong fibre board 
cases, and do not pack beyond weight 
capacity specified; the cases are sealed 
with copper rivets applied by machinery; 
they are plainly marked and stencilled, 
making an attractive shipment, easily 
handled. The losses account of shortage 
of single pairs or more from cases were 
less than ten during the year. 


LUCKILY, WHAT “MIGHT HAVE, DIDN’T HAPPEN 


on, two-thirds of them having ignited 
thus causing the smoke. How the ship- 
ment escaped total destruction, even be- 
fore it reached Jersey City, is a mystery 
that never will be solved. 


We will not divulge just where the ship- 
ment started, but as Agent McCarthy 
points out, the very nature of the com- 
modity, addressed as it was to a ““Match 
Craft Contest,” should have aroused the 
curiosity of the receiving clerk at point of 
origin, whose duty it was to require that 
the shipment carry a prescribed yellow 
label and be made to comply with other 
instructions contained in the rules for the 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles by Express. 


As the shipment had traveled all the 
way from Chicago to Jersey City in a 
sealed car, it is readily conceivable that 
it might have been ignited enroute by 
friction and the car in which it traveled 
would have then been at the mercy of the 
flames. 
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The Principal Shipment 


PON his desk in Boston, one day recently, General Man- 

| | ager C. H. Emery of our New England Department 

found a letter from an official of a well-known laundry 

concern in the “Hub.” And Mr. Emery 

had good reason to feel gratified, for it con- 
tained a sincere tribute. 

The writer had received a shipment of an 
airedale puppy sent to him via our service 
from Huntington, Mass., to his home in 
Malden. Not wanting to keep the little dog 
cooped up in the crate any longer than was absolutely necessary, 
he decided to see if he could not get it at the South Station and 
telephoned to make arrangements. 


* * * * 


“We will take care of this all right, Mr. Fonda,” replied the 
employe, to whom his telephone call was referred, “your dog 
will be with Mr. Brownell in the Value Room as soon as the train 
arrives and if you will go to him, you can get it.” 

The consignee could not keep the appointment and postponed 
~ his visit until some two hours later, when the dog was turned 
over to him. The charges were, incidentally, only 77 cents. 

But let the patron speak for himself: 


“The gentleman who referred me to Mr. Brownell was very 
courteous. He made me feel that my dog was the principal ship- 
ment that the express company had to handle that day. Mr. 
Brownell, too, was very polite and gave me what I consider was 
personal service. 

“Another employe asked me if I would like to take the dog out 
of the crate and when I said yes he opened the case and helped me 
in every way possible. One of the boys in the Value Room came 
after me and brought a pair of gloves which IJ had left on the desk. 

“This, of course, is an every day incident in the express com- 


a special nature. 


our Own. 
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MORE HASTE LESS SPEER 


Editor, Express Messenger. 


It Adds Distinctiveness and 
Dignity 
O Pocatello, Idaho, thinks of the 
driver’s regulation cap and badge, ac- 
cording to Route Agent G. C. Schmidt, at 
that point. 

In proof thereof, he sends this snap- 
shot of Miss Florence Mitchell, stenogra- 
pher in the local office “trying on the 
new spring head gear.’’ 

Not a bad idea, that. Certainly the 
cap and badge set a man off as one of 
a big, alert army of express people who 
are right on the job and eager and willing 
to handle all business offered. 

Aided by neat appearance, it cer- 
taintly does ‘‘add distinctiveness and 
dignity”? to the wearer. 


eS 


pany’s life. The dog was of no great value except as pets become 
a part of the family household. But my experience in business en- 
ables me to appreciate real service when it is given. Believe me, 
in the future, when I wish to ship, I shall do it by the American 
Railway Express.” 


* * * * 


Made him feel that his was the principal shipment we had - 
handle that day! That is the spirit which makes friends for tl 
Company. We may have hundreds of thousands of shipmen 
daily, but they mean little to the individual shipper, except tl 
one in which he is interested. The reputation of our service : 
far as that patron is concerned, stands or falls according to ho 
we handle his particular shipment for him. It 7s important, ar 
deserves all the care and attention that we can give it. 

And if we do it for one, we must do it for all. 


* * * * 


Investing in One’s Self 


] BELIEVE in putting everything on a business basis, so far < 
possible. 

The business system is not perfect, but it has fewer faul 
than any other system I know anything about. 

Suppose then, that every young man looked upon himself as 
business institution in which a good deal of money had been i 
vested by others and by himself. 

As the general manager of this business, suppose he undertoc 
to build it up into a prosperous institution, paying regular div 
dends and reinvesting part of the surplus every year in bett 
physical and mental equipment. ; 

All I want to point out is that some of us don’t invest as wisel 
in ourselves as we should. 

If we studied ourselves as an investor studies a prospectu 
we might find that we have a gold mine right within us. Th 
best place to invest leisure time is in ourselves. 

The basic test of a man is his ability to manage himself. 

Until we learn to do this, we can’t expect to make any rei 
progress.—WILLIAM FEATHER, for Philadelphia Public Ledgi 
Syndicate. 


Have read with much interest Claim Agent. S. L. Einhorn’s article in the 
MESSENGER for May entitled ‘Pathos, Humor and Tragedy of Claims.” 

To me bad orders and claims are the tragic things in the express game. As 
Agent they are the thing I most dislike to handle, although they are part of a day’s 
work. Damage and bad orders seem to come on the shipments most urgent or of 


I feel that we, as expressmen, should handle these shipments as though they were 
If messengers and transfermen, in fact all, would feel that way about 
it and handle the business accordingly, I’m sure we would have less claims. 

Our service is speed. But more haste makes less speed, so if we took a little more 
time in preparing, handling, etc., shipments would arrive sooner and in better shape. 


George L. Wetherbee, | 
Agent, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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~~ Watta WALLA GOES ON THE AIR 


: 

A MERICAN Rail- 
way Express ser- 
vice differs from 

er forms of transpor- 
ion by reason of three 
in characteristics; its 

‘ety, its speed, and the personal service 

tended to its patrons. 

To illustrate just what this statement 

2ans in actual practice, let us follow an 

aginary shipment from the shipper to 
> consignee. 

The Smart Shop, an up-to-date ladies’ 

idy-to-wear store in Walla Walla, has 

it been advised by its New York buyer 
the new spring styles in ladies’ gowns. 
1e buyer telegraphs the Smart Shop that 
large and valuable shipment will be 


ide by express on Friday, March 26th. : 


nowing that the ladies of Walla Walla 
> desirous of fashion’s latest creations, 
d that the American Railway Express 
mpany can be relied upon to deliver 
2 shipment in Walla Walla on Monday 
ning, March 30th, an attractive ad- 
rtisement is run in the local newspaper 
the expected arrival. 

Promptly at 4 P. M. on the date of ship- 
mt a caged auto truck, manned by a 
iteman and helper, stops at shipper’s 
ice of business at New York. The 
iteman issues a receipt or contract for 
> shipment, being very careful to see 
it it is properly marked and packed. 
contract provides that the express 
npany will transport the shipment from 
‘ww York to Walla Walla for a given 
arge, and that the Company will hold 
lf liable for loss or damage to the ship- 
nt while in its possession, the limit of 
ch liability being the true value of the 
pment, which shipper is asked to state, 
d which is made a part of the contract. 


~ Raprp Movement En Route 


Through the maze of traffic congestion 
New York City streets, the shipment 
ely rides, in the caged auto truck, to 
: depot terminal, where it is unloaded, 
ighed, and after being waybilled, is 
‘cked into an express car along with 
ny other shipments of like character, 
destined to the State of Washington. 
‘ust before the car in which the ship- 
nt has been loaded is placed in a fast, 
lusive express train, the doors are 
ked and sealed. This car will not again 
: oan until it arrives in Spokane, 
ish. 

\s the special express train speeds west- 
tdon its way at9 P. M., making better 
€ than many of the fastest passenger 
Ins, it is at all times under the watchful 
_and care of express messengers armed 
h revolver and shotgun, which they 
»w how to use in caseof hold-up by train 
idits. Through Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
uM, Minneapolis, and to Spokane, this 
‘N Is given the right of way over other 
'n$; and as soon as it comes to a stop in 
Spokane terminal, a trained and re- 


t 
: 


WHAT SUPERINTENDENT H. H. SMITH OF PORTLAND, 
ORE. SAID ABOUT AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS SER- 
VICE IN A BROADCAST FROM STATION 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Supt. H. H. Smith does his bit 
before the ‘‘mike’’ 


liable force of men open the car and take 
out all shipments destined to points in 
eastern Washington. 

Our shipment for the Smart Shop, to- 
gether with many others for firms in 
Walla Walla, is placed on a fast train 
running from Spokane to Walla Walla, 
where it is unloaded at 4 A. M. March 
30th. The shipment is now carefully in- 
spected, weighed, and the correct charge 
entered on delivery sheet. As soon as the 
Smart Shop is ready to take delivery, our 
local deliveryman completes the contract, 
which we entered into in New York City 
four days before, by delivering the ship- 


first west of the Rockies. 


Mrs. H. C. Tilly. 


entertainers. 


well as in Canada and Alaska. 


AN AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS RADIO NIGHT 


FOr two hours, on the night of March 18 last, there was an American Railway 
Express entertainment broadcast from Station KOWW at Walla Walla, Wash. — 


A five-piece orchestra rendered several selections. 
Walla Walla-Dayton, Wash. route sang two songs and Cashier R. M. Schreiber of 
of the local office played a violin number. 
Bean, the Misses Coldiron, Alvira Spears, Lulu Paul and Margaret Stockton and 
Mrs. George E. Glasspool was orchestra director. 


During the evening, Superintendent Smith of Portland made a radio talk ex- 
cerpts from which are reproduced on this page. 


The announcer said that it was one of the finest programs the station had 
given in some time. Numerous telegrams were received complimenting the A.R.E. 
From letters and telegrams sent, the program was evidently 
heard in the states of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho and California, as 


ment, obtaining a receipt, 
and collecting the charge. 

Through the speedy, 
safe, and personal service 
afforded by Express 
transportation, the latest 
New York styles are not only displayed, 
but actually worn in the Pacific North- 
west only four days after they make 
their appearance in the East, and the 
merchant is frequently able to turn over 
his stock before his bill for the goods 
becomes payable, enabling him to take his 
profit without any investment, whatever. 

Express service originated and was 
developed in America, and is regarded 
throughout the world as an American in- 
stitution. It has had and still has an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
commerce of the United States. 

Walla Walla, from which this program 
is broadcast, has become famous as a 
large producer of green vegetables. Spin- 
ach, green onions, rhubarb, asparagus, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and head lettuce 
command top prices in many markets, 
returning to the grower thousands of dol- 
lars. Cherries, prunes, peaches and apri- 
cots grown in abundance find their way 
into all eastern markets. The Express 
handles all of these products and during 
the winter months when local greens and 
fruits are not obtainable, they are brought 
to you in Express refrigerators from the 
South. Without a reliable, speedy, and 
efficient express transportation service, 
which reaches out to markets for fruit 
and produce, the development seen in the 
Walla Walla Valley today would not have 
been possible. 

Your business success, your happiness, 
and even your health are in a large mea- 
sure dependent on how well the Express 
serves you, and it is our desire to bring 
those in this radio audience to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that express transporta- 
tion materially assisted in making your 
community what it is today, and that this 
service is still necessary to its continued 
growth. 


KOWW AT 


Messenger Harry Macy, 


Others who took part included Grant 
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“MAINLY cABOUT EXPRESS FOLK 


Depot Clerk a Composer 


HAT there is a lot of musical talent 

in our organization is clearly demon- 

strated when an entertainment is 

proposed for a Right Way meeting and 
volunteers are asked to help. 

According to Casualty Agent F. M. 

Shafer at Cincinnati, O., at the Pennsyl- 


George Frommel 


vania Depot in that city, there is a clerk 
who has gained quite a bit of local promi- 
nence as acomposer. He refers to George 
Frommel whom Mr. Shafer designates as 
a “Right Way Clerk,” having been a 
competent and enthusiastic employe for 
the past seven years. 

Mr. Frommel has composed and pub- 
lished many songs and music that is being 
broadcast through the Cincinnati broad- 
casting stations WSAI and WLW by the 
well known orchestras and vocal artists. 

* * * 
Lossunddamage Is Having a Hard 
Time at Nebraska City 


OTING the excellent record of Agent 

W. P. Adams, at Rossville, Ga., who 
had only two claims in 17,135 shipments 
in 1925, Agent R. R. Gump of Nebraska 
City, Neb., comes forward with his own 
figures for that year. He handled 41,662 
shipments with only 19 claims or one 
claim for every 2,192 shipments. 


“An agent may do his best to combat 
the claim situation” remarks Agent Gump 
“but unless he has an efficient force of 
employes who are careful in the handling 
of shipments, his hands are tied, so to 
speak.” 

That is the kind of a force that Agent 
Gump claims he has at Nebraska City. 
They propose to improve upon their 1925 
record this year. 

* * * 


Eugene, Oregon, Motorized 
By F.R. Maulsby, Supt. Motor Vehicle 


Equipment, San Francisco 
AS that rich paradise of Western 
Oregon, the Willamette Valley ex- 
pands the city of Eugene, home town of 
the University of Oregon and some sev- 
eral thousand 
inhabitants. 

It is a homey 
town that fasci- 
nates all who 
are so fortunate 
as to come with- 
in its borders. It 
is backed by a 
rich fruit, agri- 
cultural and 
lumber region, 
thoroughly upto 
Ua Ge sae eanie 
denced by the 
heavy run of 
iB aetern. 
which forms the 
major partofour 
inbound busi- 
ness and further manifested by the at- 
tractive shops of its business district. 

This office is the latest in the Western 
Departments to discard horses for de- 
livery and is now motorized with three 
brand new green and red express trucks, 
the better to serve such a growing com- 
munity. A.F. Rapp is agent in charge. 


visor M. V. 


ies & 


A little spread in the District Accounting Bureau at Indianapolis preceded the Right Way meeting held 


jointly on May 12 by employes of the Bureau and of Superintendent Calkins’ office (Southern Indiana 
Divisions) 


WHO'S WHO IN THIS GROUP AT EUGENE, ORE. © 


(From left to right)—Agent A. F. Rapp, Cashier E. E. Irwin, Superintendent H. H. Smith, Su 
Equipment F. A. Osterhout, Chauffeur C. M. Zimmerman, Route Agent G. H. ye 
, 


The Cheques Arrived in Time 


T is one of those “embarrassing n 
ments’? to suddenly discover after | 
ing miles from home on the way to 
steamer sailing abroad that you have | 
your batch of Travelers Cheques behin 
That was the experience in April 
Frederick W. Thompson, sales manag 
and director of Twitchell-Champlin 
Portland, one of the largest wholes: 
groceries in Maine. He immediate 
wired to have the cheques returned too 
office in that city and the amount cabl 
him in Paris, as he did not think it pe 
sible to get them in any other way, ast 
ship was due to sail that evening. 
However, Agent E. G. Emerson 
Portland heard of Mr. Thompson’s pi 


bell, Chauffeur M. W. Jones, Chauffeur R. M. Sieverisen, Night Depot Agent L. C. Palmer 


Depot Agent R. Koepp % 
dicament and he wired the New Yo 
Office of the American Express Compai 
to see if substitute cheques could not | 
issued and delivered to Mr. Thompson‘ 
board before the ship sailed. 

The matter was brought up to the é 
tention of certain officials of the Compai 
and prompt action followed. 

The result was, as Mr. Thomps 
described it. in a highly complimen 
letter to the Company, that “by 
o’clock I was dumbfounded and ove 
joyed to have your New York office d 
liver cheques to me on board the steam« 
You cannot imagine my relief and I wa 
you to understand how much I apprecia 
this service. The American Railway E 
press Company will have one since 
friend in me always.” , * 

* * * fi 


A Joint Right Way Meeting 


[nae were at least four differe 


reasons for the joint Right Way me¢ 
ing of the District Accounting Bure: 
and the Superintendent’s office force 
Indianapolis on May 12. 4 

The Bureau was celebrating its fifti 
anniversary and had just moved intot 
quarters in the Postal Station Buildin 
There were many topics of mutual 1 


| 
terest to talk over and, moreover, th: 
| 


uly 1926 


ke to get together once in a while. 
So the meeting started off with a little 
yread in the new D. A. B. location and 
yen came the usual talks on business 
ypics. District Accountant C. W. Black- 
dge was in charge and among the visitors 
ere General Auditor Richard Burr of 
hicago, Supt. John Hines of Terre 
aute, route agents and other officials 
id employes. 

| * * * 


Admitted to the Bar 


JOR ten years, Leo B. Wayland had 
been in the express business and had 
sen to the position of Supervisor of the 
i1hand department. Few knew that at 
ght he diligently pursued legal studies 
the University of Southern California. 
He tendered his resignation to take 
fect on May Ist last and then, the fact 
iat he had succeeded in his ambition and 
id been admitted to the bar of California 
»came known. Just before he ceased to 
» an expressman, Mr. Wayland’s asso- 
ates held a little banquet in his honor. 
Mr. Wayland associated himself with 
e firm of Faucett & Ring, both members 
| which were former employes of Wells 
tgo & Co., and the American Railway 
kpress Co., and who likewise studied 
the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Wayland has been succeeded as 
Hand Supervisor by Harry F. Bower- 
x, formerly Night Depot Agent at the 
uuthern Pacific depot. 
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SAVING TIME ON THE TELEPHONE 


NCIRCLING =§ the 

mouthpiece of many of 
the thousandsoftelephone 
receivers used in our busi- 
ness is a little card which 
carries this concise mes- 
sage: “Courteous, Con- 
versation creates Confi- 
dence.” This is simply 
intended as a little re- 
minder to every employe 
who-has contact with the 
public over the wire, that 
there is much to the fa- 
miliar phrase ‘“The Voice 
With a Smile Wins.”’ 


As the normal man 
likes to be neat and or- 
derly about his personal 
appearance, it is conceded 
that he is likely to be 
equally particular about his personality 
as it-is presented to the unseen listener 
over the telephone. 

But when not properly used, the tele- 
phone can become a source of great annoy- 
ance, especially if it involves unnecessary 
waste of time or discourteous treatment. 

One can readily imagine how much 
quicker and easier, when the telephone 
Tings, to have a brief conversation such 
as this: 


toe : 
SPOKANE. WN. 
General Agent A. H. Peterson (center) and his force al Spukune, Wash. 


Attach tu your Telephone 


Courteous 
Conversation 


creates 


Confidence 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS Co. 


A telephone ‘‘card” used 
as a reminder 


“American Railway Express— 
J. W. Smith speaking.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Smith. This 
is F. P. Jones, of Brown & 

Company.” 


Such an introduction en- 
ables both parties in a tele- 
phone conversation to get 
right down to business with- 
out loss of time or temper. 

But consider the time 
wasted in starting a tele- 
phone conversation this 
way: 


“Hello!” 

““Who are you?” 

“Ts this the American Railway 
Express?” 

COViegus 

“Give me Mr. Smith.” 

“Which Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. J. W. Smith?” 

““Thisis Mr.Smith.W hois this?” 

“This is Jones, talking.” 

“What Jones?” 

“Jones of Brown & Company.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Jones.” 


Good telephone service is “a product 
of close co-operation between you, the 
operator and the person who answers 
your call.” Co-operation of this. sort is 
the keynote of every successful business 
enterprise, whether it be industry in gen- 
eral or transportation in particular. 


SPOKANE EMPLOYES HAVE THEIR PICTURES “TOOK” 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Nebraska’s Odd Predicament 
By General Agent R. L. Davis, 
Lincoln 
EVERAL years ago, the Fish and 
Galme Department of the State of 
Nebraska imported 
a number of Chinese ring- 
neck pheasants and plant- 
ed them in various coun- 
ties in the central part of 
the state. This proved es- 
pecially adaptable to 
pheasant raising and the 
bird multiplied so fast 
that the farmers com- 
plained about the dam- 
age the birds were doing 
to their crops. 

DL ne state 
did not wish to 
change its game 
laws nor to es- 
tablish an open 
sea co ntalee 
Fish and Game Department found a way 
out of the odd predicament by issuing 
licenses to several people in Howard and 
Sherman counties to trap pheasants, but 
the license was limited to the month of 
March, 1926. 

The birds were captured by means of 
high-powered searchlights and nets and 
were then crated and shipped to Lincoln 
for redistribution to localities where they 
were not so numerous. No less than 
15,121 live pheasants were re-shipped 
from Lincoln by our service to 71 counties 
in the state. 

The trappers were paid $1.00 each per 
bird and the state took care of the trans- 
portation charges. A. J. Lineberg of Far- 
well had a high record of 1924 birds. The 
movement of these pheasants constituted 
2,035 shipments, with a total express 
charge of $3,304.08. 


*k * * 


Wabash Makes a Notable Record 


ABASH, Ind., we note, has made a 
notable record in the handling of the 
business of the Honeywell Heating Spec- 
ialty Co.> of that. city, although ot 
course, every employe through whose 
hands the business passed and destina- 


fort, Ind. 


The offending pheasant 


Kitchen cabinets are a specialty with Agent J. H. Cameron at Frank- 
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tion agents deserve a part of the credit. 
According to Agent W. J. Fisher, the 
heating company, last year, forwarded 
4,500 shipments from Wabash, amount- 
ing to 36,000 pieces, and was not required 
to file a claim against any of them. On its 
inbound business, the same company re- 
ceived 4,000 shipments, consisting of 
20,000 pieces, and only two claims were 
filed on the traffic. 
* BS * 
Big Crates But No Train 
Delays 


KITCHEN cabinet, so pop- 

ular with the. housewife, 
makes a fairly substan- 
tial express shipment. 


my 


Courtesy Bureau of Biology Survey 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Courtesy 0 Rocky Mountain News 


Denver adds partridges to its zoo, a shipment of birds, imported from 
Czecho-slovakia, being delivered to the City Park by Driver Claud Hayes 
in presence of Wagon Inspector H. A. Green and Deputy Game Warden 


A. M. Antwine 


Due to the fact that the plant of the 
McDougall Company is located there, 
Frankfort, Ind., has a substantial out- 
bound business in cab- 
inets of this sort. 

Agent J. H. Cameron 
and his men have to step 
pretty lively to work all 
the trains on the Penn- 
sylvania, (C. iseand ole 
Tots Se Witea ma bere 
and W. railroads, when 
this business moves in 
heavy volume. In the 
picture to the left, Driver 
Henderson and Walker 
are getting the trucks 
lined up for quick load- 
ing On an incoming train. 
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Baby Chick Traffic Growing — 
Reeck from different parts of 


country indicate that our baby e 
traffic from various hatcheries is incre; 
ing, due in part to the good service rer 
ered in handling these delicate lit 
creatures. 

Agent J. L. Wood at Bryan, Tex 
recently much pleased to be informed 
the Golden Rule Poultry Farm at th 
City, that a shipment of 359 chicks, fk 
warded from Bryan to St. Louis by c 
service had arrived in excellent conditic 
with only one dead chick. 

“To ship chicks with such results 
commented the shipper, “‘the chicks mi 
be in good condition and be handl 
promptly and carefully. The latter» 
done beyond question and I wish to co: 
mend you and your Company for t 
service.” 

Late in March, the Manitoba Free Pr 
of Winnipeg, in Canada, published a p 
ture of an opened cart 
of baby chicks, to ilh 
trate the shipping by t 
Alexander Taylor Hatc 
ery in that city. Mr, Ta 
lor, it said, sends all ] 
chicks by express and th: 
last year, he had less th 
2 per cent “casualties. 

Incidentally, Mr. Tz 
lor receives most of | 
chicks from the ’States 
express and has the la: 
est and most up-to-di 
equipment for handli 
them, doing the bigg' 
business in Western Cz 
ada in his line. As G 
eral Agent Robert Chu 
maintains, Mr. Taylor 
more or less an expert 
the subject. 

We note also the fi 
ture article in the Rec 
Bulletin in Prosser, Wa 
reporting exceptior 


This Little Pig Didn’t Go 
Market oe 


Or anywhere else, 
because it is a pet 
of Henry Field, 
President of the 
Henry Field Seed 
Co., of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, inct- 
dentally a good 
patron of our ser- 
vice for the ship- 
ping of his com- 
modities. Super- 
visor M. H. Wolfe 
obtained the pic- 
ture for the 
“Messenger.” 


welve head of Holstein Satie. the pick of the coun- 
y, were handled by our service from West Allis, 
Vis., to Tacoma, Wash., their ultimate destination 
ring Japan where they will be used for breeding 
purposes 
ripping by the Henacres Hatchery at 
nat point and noting that “Express 
ervice Praised”? was the proper caption. 
leeent C. P. Dey at Prosser has been 
poperating ‘with the shipper, and it is 
gnificant that out of $3,500 worth of 
ay-old chicks shipped last season, the 
fenacres business had losses of only S723 


st ‘Texas 


HAT the San Antonion Express, ina 

full page display described as “‘the 
Jorld’s First Onion Special,”’ moved via 
ur service out of the Winter Garden dis- 
‘ict of Southwest Texas, one day near 
ie end of March, carrying a record ship- 
ent of Bermuda onion plants 
) various points in the Upper 
lississippi Valley. 

This record breaking ship- 
1ent, devoted exclusively to 
1é movement of onion plants, 
‘as forwarded by C. H. Mel- 
on of Devine, who has gained 
ne title of “Onion Plant 
ing.” 

Superintendent C. N. Camp- 
ell personally supervised the 
trangements for handling of 
ae special. During the after- 
oon and night, four cars were 
vaded at Carrizo Springs, 
aree at Byrds, two at Chry- 
‘al City, and two at Big 


When the Onion Special left Devine, Texr.—Right, C. H. 
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cA GOOD RECORD AT SAW TELLE, 


GENT J. H. Sandman, at Sawtelle, 
Cal. is particularly proud of the 
good record made in handling the 

business of one of his principal patrons— 
Armacost & Royston. 


Out of 3,000 shipments, which average 
3 boxes per shipment or 6,000 boxes or 
pieces in all, they had only two claims to 
file and this, according to Agent May, was 
partly due to the excellence of their pack- 
ing and crating. 

This concern deals in cut greens or 
“‘asparagus plumosos,” technically speak- 
ing, and makes shipments daily to all 
states in the East. On their 32-acre 
plant, 17 acres are under lath, five acres 
are devoted to summer plants and 400,000 
square feet are under glass, growing roses, 
cyclamen, fern and orchids. During the 
Christmas season the shippers forward 
around 100,000 cyclamen plants. 


All of these are perishable, so that the 
small number of claims compared with 
the business handled is really an excellent 
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CAL. 


A day’s business from one shipper at Sawtelle, Cal. 


record. We can readily believe that 
Agent Sandman is particular about see- 
ing that the business is ‘“‘started right” 
when forwarded from Sawtelle. 

* * * 


The Best Safety Device 


No Safety device has yet been invent- 
ed to take the place of the one just above 
the ears.—Dundee (Mich.) Reporter. 


Has Wr ORLD’S F IRST ONION SPECIAL 


Wells. Four of these cars were loaded on 
Newton, Kans., three on St. Louis, two on 


Texarkana ‘lransier and» one on Fort 
Worth. Thus distribution was effected 
Iowa, 


to points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. 


Melton, the shipper 


Nad big 10-Car Express Special carried some 7,300 crates of onion plants from the Winter Garden District of Western Texas to points in Kansas, Nebraska, 


Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana 


All told, the train moved around 7,300 
crates, which were forwarded under 2,561 
waybills and carried total prepaid freight 
charges of $8,935.76. It is estimated that 
in the shipment there were 55,000,000 
Bermuda onion plants worth $45,000. 

Mr. Melton was highly 
pleased with the service, not 
only in connection with the 
handling of the special, but 
also in the marketing of other 
onion and cabbage plants 
during the season. 
The approximate 
number the Melton 
farms shipped was 
1,500,000,000. 

The special was 
eonsidered-an 
achievement in 
Southwest Texas and 
the town of Devine 
declared a_ holiday 
to celebrate it. 
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TOURS WITHOUT ESCORT—cA YEAR ROUND “BUSINESS 
P | THE late spring season, unsettled The booklet the “American Traveler in 
labor conditions in Great Britain, 


best cooperation of the Independent To 
Europe” is full of suggested itineraries 
and other factors have tended to en- 


office with which you do business. 


courage many prospective European 
travelers to postpone later than 
usual their trips to Europe. 

With the closing of the schools, | 
escorted business as well as the 
un-escorted has been unusually big. 
There is yet to follow the thousands 
of July and August bookings. 

There are two kinds of travelers: 
Those who prefer the more protected, 
carefully managed escorted tour, 
and those who are more foot-loose 
and adventurous, who would rather 
travel independently. 

Both classes can be served equally 
well, and provisions made in foreign 
lands to look after the comforts and 
make travel pleasant and easy for the 
lonegoer as well as for those who en- 
joy the limited group arrangement. 
The independent traveler is possibly 
the easier to sell. Hisitinerary is more 
elastic, he can choose his type of 
tour, the places he wishes to visit, 
and the amount he wishes to spend. 

Such prospects are frequently 
found among Travelers Cheque pat- 
rons of an A. R. E. office. Many of 
them have already secured the 
steamship accommodations. The 
portfolio furnished travel service 
offices explains how to secure the for- 
eign end of the patron’s tour by arranging 
in advance for him his necessary railway, 
hotel and sight-seeing accommodations, 
booking: him back home, and giving him 
the benefits of the extensive courier in- 
terpreter organization maintained by the 
American Express Co. in Europe. This 
service is very valuable in that it relieves 
the traveler from worry and inconven- 
lence, it saves him waiting in line for 
tickets, he is sure of a hotel room, and he 
knows the rate in advance. 


A Great HELP To THE TRAVELER 


To the average American, imperfect in 
foreign languages, foreign time tables and 
hotel rates are disastrous puzzles. Most 
prospective travelers, when told of the 
elasticity of this foreign independent ser- 
vice, are glad to take advantage of it. 
Personal solicitation and a little explain- 
ing of what this service means, frequently 
secures a customer who upon his return is 
grateful for having been introduced to it. 


appealing. to the imagination and giving 


A vista of Oregon’s famous Columbia River Valley, 
a point of interest to visitors to the Great Northwest 


a fine idea of what independent travel is. 
When you talk with your prospect you 
find out where he wishes to go, how long 
he wishes to stay, and how much he 
wishes to spend, and to him will be given 
an individual itinerary following the 
model of the ones in this booklet, only 
well detailed and ready for daily use. 
Similar information is contained in the 
domestic travel “Summer Vacations.” 
It is the first sale which is the most 
difficult. Others follow more easily. The 
exact procedure is clearly and plainly 
outlined in the sales manual. With this 
manual handy and the prospect picked 
out, you can be sure of the heartiest and 


SOME REPORTS FROM A. R. E. OFFICES 


T is very gratifying to report the splendid 
results so far achieved in A. R. E. offices. 
Every day new reports of new offices 

entering the sales column come in. 

Albany, N. Y. has returned 11 sales so far, 
with others hanging fire. Battle Creek, 
Mich., has made 8 sales; Spokane, Wash., 7; 
Wilmington, Del., 6. 


The beauty of this business is that 


isn’t seasonal. Month in ar 
month out, there is foreign travel 
a ae 


Travelers Cheque Prize 
Campaign 


HE new 1926 Prize Divisic 

Campaign for the sale of Trave 
ers Cheques is well under way. B 
ginning in April this prize conte 
will not end until September. / 
yet the figures are not available fi 
the leading contestants to be a: 
nounced. 


This contest is so arranged th: 
each office, irrespective of its siz 
has an opportunity to participate | 
the distribution of the award. The 
are five divisions, each struggling 1 
be leaders in the various offices. — 


The season for the best hay-mal 
ing in Travelers Cheque sales is rig! 
now and continues until the Ist « 
September. This is particularly s 
for travel in the United States an 
Canada. Everyone who leave 
home for a vacation or for a mot 
trip in these days of banditry, h 
jacking and lawlessness, sho 
urged to protect his travel 
while away from home. 

Approximately two-thirds of all T: 
ers Cheques sold last year were u 
this country. Extensive foreign 
and substantial advertising hav: 
much to familiarize everyone wit 
purpose and function of Travelers 
ques. Many people, however, d 
realize that for the brief vacatio 
protection is essential. A little sales 
drives it home. A call for a trunl 
tined to a summer resort, is a sure § 
a Travelers Cheque prospect. 


* * * 


A Good Word for Mr. Go ur 


From a returning American Travel. 
“Tam so delighted with the co 
and service rendered by your Mr. Ge 
in London that I cannot thank you € 
for the introduction. I am now to 
through France, Switzerland, and 
under his wonderful plans. If the An 
can public knew what your compan) 
has for sale, you would get every bi 

of the business.” 


he 
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— THeyY SERVED FAITHFULLY and WELL 


! OW that Philadelphia is thronged 
NI with thousands of visitors to the 
Ses- 
anial, it is 
teresting 
at on the 
itskirts 
the city 
‘spges a 
‘nsioner 
ho was 
ent at the 
enten- 
al Ex- 
ysition 
ld in the 
me city 
1876. He 
Ren. F. 
\ompson, 
10 rep- 
ented the Adams Express Company in 
»se days and was retired some years ago. 
Mr. Thompson clearly remembers the 
‘at buildings, the decorations and the 
iwds of the exposition of 50 years ago. 
ng whiskers and long skirts were in 
gue. He had charge of an office where 
pments were received, the incoming 
siness being handled at the main depot. 
ting the Centennial he was known as 
‘Hercules of the express service. He 
iid drive a good sized nail through a 
nk with one blow of his fist. 

n those days, the automobile was not 
wn and the horse-car, bicycle and 
se and carriage were the only means 
Tansportation. What the problem of 
ting people about was, can well be 


Mr. Thompson in his prime 


YA. Holland, pensioned last year after long 
, and Mrs. Holland, as they are today. The 
T expressman is ede! his days in Oakland, 
i al. 


imagined, when one considers that of the 
present, even with all of the facilities that 
are available today. 

Mr. Thompson expects to visit the 
Sesqui and make comparisons between 
the World’s Fair of his day and that of 
today. 


* * * 


Built a Carriage for a Princess 
pies b passes this 


month from our shop 
organization at San Fran- 
cisco, under the age limit 
retirement plan, a unique 
character in the person of 
Fred Rothganger, who has 
been for many years 
General Foreman of the 
Wagon Shop. 

Born in San Francisco, 
70 years ago, Mr. Roth- 
ganger has lived consist- 
ently in his native city, 
where he early learned the 
blacksmith trade and en- 
gaged in fine carriage build- 
ing. He has seen his home 
town emerge from the 
hamlet stage, blossom forth 
as a world port, be laid in 
dust and desolation by 
earthquake and fire, again 
to spring from the ashes 
into a greater and world 
trading center more im- 
portant than ever before. 

Only once did Mr. Rothganger desert 
his native city. When quite a young man 
he went to Honolulu to supervise some 
fine carriage building, and while there he 
built a coach for a princess of the family 
of the then ruling King Kalakaua. A six 
months’ stay in wonderful Kanakaland, 
however, was enough to satisfy his wand- 
erlust and he returned to San Francisco 
for good, engaged in business, became in- 
terested in public and political work and 
has since led an active life. 

With the express organization since the 
great fire of 1906, he has been a builder of 
express equipment and leaves within the 
organization as monuments of his handi- 
work and skill, sturdy wagons, 4-wheel 
trucks and motor truck bodies, which will 
continue to carry on while their author 
enjoys his well - earned rest.—F. R. 
MAULSBY. ae rg hat 4.) 


Farewell to J. S. Bodkin 


FAREWELL dinner was tendered to 

J. S. Bodkin, Chief Clerk of the Out 
Money Department at 65 Broadway, 
New York, by 50 fellow employes, in a 
local restaurant on May 26. 

Mr. Bodkin was presented with a hand- 
some traveling bag, after which a letter 
from Superintendent C. V. Fowler was 
read in which Mr. Bodkin was praised for 
his good record during almost 49 years of 
service. 


Frederick Rothganger 


Today and Yesterday 


EY our issue of July, just a year ago, we 

presented a wedding portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. Holland. It was the 
occasion of their golden wedding and Mr. 
Holland’s retirement from the business, 
after long service which he concluded 
with the Chicago Regional Accounting 
Department. 

That picture, taken in 
April 1875, was the old 
fashioned way of doing it 
—the man seated and his 
bride standing gowned in 
the abundant dress of the 
day. From Oakland, Cal., 
where the couple are spend- 
ing the rest of their days, 
comes a letter to theMzs- 
SENGER with a snap-shot 
showing Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland as they are today. 

The former expressman 
wants his friends and 
former business associates 
to know that he is “hale, 
hearty and still in the 
ring” and looks back to 
the days when he was in 
active service, feeling that 
they were well spent. He 
can be addressed at 1380 
89th Avenue, Oakland, 
mc cla WAU picture | of 2 the 

couple, taken recently is 
presented on this page. 
* * * 


Forty-five Years at Boston 
ORTY-FIVE years and six months 


was the splendid record of service to 
the credit of Stephen F. Brickett when he 
retired in Boston last November. But 
we made no 
record of it at 
the time and 
Mr. Brickett 
has since sent 
us a reminder 
about it, with 
a picture of 
himself and 
his wife taken 
at Washing- 
tioptran Loew Ges 
two years ago. 
Mr. Brick- 
ett started as 
a wagon boy 
at the age of 
18 with the 
United States and Canada Express, in 
May 1880. Then the express business in 
Boston was handled by eleven single 
wagons, one of which Mr. Brickett drove, 
as he did other equipment up to 1908. 
He recalls that the first wagon lettered 
‘American Express Co.” appeared in 1884. 
After his experience on the street, he 
became elevator man and later clerk. 


Stephen F. Brickett 
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| FAITHFUL TOVIHE END | 


W/* record with sorrow the passing of 


the following loyal expressmen: 


Witt1aAm H. CREAVER—Employed at West 
Side Terminal, New York City. Was due to be 
retired on a pension on July 1, after a continuous 
service record of more than 44 years. He entered 
the business at Newburgh, N. Y., with the Amer- 
ican Express Co., in September 1881, and died at 
the age of 75. He had many friends. 


Harry HARTLINE—Pensioner in the Baltimore, 
Md. service—a ‘50-year medal”? employe, who 
started in the business in January 1870 as helper 
and being promoted to money delivery-man, held 
that position until his retirement in September, 
last year, when he had 55 years to his credit. 

It is worthy of note that during all of this time, 
part of which was spent in the financial district, 
Mr. Hartline never had an error charged against 
him. 


FRANK DicE—Agent at Peru Ind., since 
August 1907, died in that city on May 4, after 
illness of several months. During his long career 
he had been route agent at Lafayette, Ind., 
Agent at Marion, O., and traveling agent at Terre 
Haute. 


JouHN HERBERT FLOURNOY—Died April 22 in 
New York City after a long service record which 
began in 1885. He had been employed for 21 
years in the Auditing Department of the Ameri- 
can Express in New York, and had experience in 
almost all branches of the service and held many 
different positions both of the Southern Express 
in Chattanooga and the American Express in 
New York. 

According to G. F. Bender, Auditor of express 
receipts, New York Regional Accounting De- 
partment, Mr. Flournoy will be remembered by 
many friends in both companies. 


HENRY VINCENT TRAFFORD—Assistant chief 
clerk of the Money Department at Chicago, 
passed away in March, we are now advised by 
Chief Clerk E..R. Hall of that department. Mr. 
Trafford had served continuously since October 
12, 1877—a period of 49 years, 36 of which were 
spent in the Money Department. He was 71 
years old and would have been retired on the first 
of this month, had he lived. He had a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, in and out- 
side of the business. 
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The BUSY BEES WERE Buster than EVE 


F we can believe the Toledo Blade, 

which ordinarily is a truthful paper, 
Agent Albert Cowell at Clyde, Ohio, 
had a rather busy time of it recently in 
entertaining a few hundred or so more 
busy bees in his office. 

The little insects lived up to their 
reputation for industy, when they escaped 
from a “leaky” crate in a big bee ship- 
ment. Emerging one by one, 
they finally “swarmed” on a 
window casing. 

Agent Cowell had to dodge 
bees while doing his express 
chores and became quite ex- 
pert at it before the few 
days that elapsed before the 
last of the bees departed. 
Apparently, he surrounded 
himself with a net, if we are 
tobelieve thecartoonist whose 
sketch we reproduce here. 

But perhaps the Agent 
remembered the advice of 
Superintendent of Claims 
Boles of St. Louis, which is that if a bee 
lights on your hand, just disregard it 
entirely and it will be so chilled by your 
cool reception that it will know it is not 
wanted and will depart immediately. 

Of course, the Agent would have been 
saved the embarrassment, if the crate had 
been in perfect condition, which is part 
of the responsibility of the shipping office 
and of the employes handling enroute. 
But the pesky insects have a way of 
getting out, in spite of secure crating. 


7k * **k 


His Father Sold Cow to Mrs. O’Leary 


RS. O7LEARY’S famous cow, which 
is held responsible for the great 
Chicago fire, of 1871, was sold to her by 
the father of William Little, who died in 


May, at the home of his daughter the 

Mr. Little was a 90-year-old veterar 
the Civil War, and it is interesting ton 
that he spent several years in the expr 
business, serving first with the old Uni 
States Express, until it withdrew, ; 
then with Wells Fargo and finally 
American Express, until he was pension 

Mr. Little was born on a farmn 


How Agent Cowell was able to stick to his job 


Chicago Heights in 1836, when it wa 
town known as Bloom. It was from t 
farm that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow came < 
Mr. Little often told of leading the anir 
from the place to the home of its r 
owner. 

It was, however, a cantankerous anit 
for it kicked over the lamp on the night 
October 8, 1871 and a substantial part 
the city was destroyed as a result of it. 

* | 

W. J. NorMAN, for many years teller and ¢ 
master in the general cashier’s office at 65 Bre 
way, New York, retired on July 1, having pa: 
the age limit of 70 years. His service ran ne. 
21 years, having been drafted from the banl 
business for the specific work in which he 
engaged. One of his duties was to make 
“ghost walk,” being assigned to the work of |} 
paring all the express payrolls for New York ( 
and New Jersey terminals, 
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S OME [ NTERESTING Otp E-press F ORMS 


the first express company, as date of the 
birth of Express Service in this country, 
our business is now in its 87th year. 
collection of old express receipts and financial 
forms, loaned to the Messenger for reproduc- 
tion, we have visible evidence of the antiquity 


[' we accept 1839, the year Harnden started 


of our business. 


The express receipts then were not the com- 
plete and easily handled form of today. nor 


was the service so comprehensive and uni- 
versal. But those were the days when stage 
coaches were used extensively for land transit 
and the Steel Highway was very young. 


Morever, the typewriter was not known as 
an indispensable piece of office equipment 
and all records, letters and forms had to be 
made out by hand. Yet even in those days, 
the express companies gave receipts to ship- 


pers and took them of consignees. 


Our business is rich in its historical heritage. 


Heap d 
be 


One of the early ex- 
change drafts for 
transmitting funds be- 
fore the money order 
was conceived and put 
into nation-wide use 


Another of the same | 3 

type for transmitting 

money from New York 

to San Francisco, when 

much of the journey 

was made by stage 
coach 
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An express receipt of 1884, issued by one of 
the many express enterprises that followed 
William H. 
Harnden’s  suc- 
cess as the Ori- 
ginal Express- 
man 
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One of the early receipts of the old 
*States Express Co., which withdrew 


from the business in 1915 
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Back and front of an Adams Express receipt for the transportation of slaves in days before the Civil War 
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AKING & 
plansforthe — 
summer va- 
cation is part of 
the fun. Usually 
they are completed 
long in advance 
and not the least 
important of them 
is shipping the 
trunk or the suit- 
case, and perhaps 
the camping out- 
fit, the canoe, 
the golf bag, the 
hunter’s outfit or the angler’s tackle 
and maybe the radio. 

The vacationist will undoubtedly find 
Express Service most convenient for the 
purpose, especially as we pick up his 
shipments at his city home and deliver 
them to the hotel or camp at the sum- 
mer resort, if such service is maintained 
there. 

Since the convenience of our service in 


Rendering Service to the 


A familiar scene at the express platform in many a 
summer resort 


Vacationist 


simplifying the ar- 
rangements of the 
vacationist is ex- 
ploited in the cur- 
rent poster on our 
vehicles, repro- 
duced in miniature 
above, itis our duty 
to do what we say. 

Baggage is a per- 
sonal traffic that is 
invariably anx- 


urgently needed by 
its owner, when he 
arrives at his destination. Any delay is 
greatly embarrassing to him and par- 
ticularly to “‘her.”? A trunk ‘‘astray”’ 
becomes nothing less than a tragedy. 
We must, therefore, be alert to avoid 
the pitfalls in the way of good service 
in handling baggage—‘‘old marks,”’ in- 
correct or incomplete addresses, illegible 
writing or misrouting. We must take 
good care of our big summer traffic. 


Don’T DISAPPOINT THE VACATIONIST! 
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| 1HE CAMERA TELLS the STORY | 
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Photo by courtesy of the Daily News 
Brooklyn’s famous Sunday School parade in June had this unique float. Keen- 


eyed expressmen will recognize the platform truck which Agent Delahanty of our Ames, Iowa received 3,500 homing pigeons and released them at 5:30 on _the 
Steuben Street depot in “Greater New York’s Greatest Borough’ loaned to the morning of May 30 for a race back to Chicago. Their release was a wonderful sight 
Emmanuel Baptist Church for the purpose according to Agent J. W. Ownby 
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Photo by courtesy of Cincin- 
natt Times-Star 

Left—This wierd collection of 
characters was the exhibition 
put on by the Business Wom- 
en’s Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
lo show the var ious lines of ac- 
tivities of the members. That 
the Company might be repre- 
sented, Miss Grace D. 
Williams of our local office 
donned the costume of a Com- 
pany drier. Shecan be easily 

distinguished in the group 


Right—“‘Patsy What,” cham- 
pion setter, has traveled to 
various bench shows via A. R. 
E. and has captured the num- 
erous cups and medals showy. 
Her owner, A. W. Krueger of 
Troutdale, Ore., says our 
service could not be improved 
upon 


A_recent addition to the equipment of the Great 
Northern Railway is this gasoline-electric locomotive that resembles 
a 70-foot express car and is being tried out on the line experimentally 


Agent A. D. Kendall, who put Troutdale, Ore., on the map b 


: Tides lone hee ; 7 ry bringing the celery industry there, has developed a new business in cherries and berries, as these pictures indi- 
cate. 0 the left is the first carload of cherries ever shipped out of that point, comprising over 1,000, 18 lb-boxes destined to Chicago. The picture to the right shows 20,000 
crates of raspberries, with Amy Kendall, Clerk, H. Blazer the shipper, and Agent Kendall, in the scene 
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No. 2 


In the FURNITURE CAPITAL of AMERICA’ 


NE hundred 

years ago, in 
: 1826, the first 
white man laboriously 
worked a canoe up the 
Grand River until he 
reached aseriesofseven- 
teen falls which he 
could not navigate. 
Here he landed and 
established a _ trading 
post with the Indians, 
calling it ‘‘Grand 
Rapids.” 

Eleven years later in 
1837, the trading post 
had grown to such an extent it was in- 
corporated as a village, and in 1850 as a 
ote a population at that time of 
2,500. 

Since then Grand Rapids has developed 
steadily and consistently without passing 
chrough any periods of mushroom growth 
or stagnation, until today it is the second 
sity in Michigan, and has a population of 
165,000. 

It is located in the center of the Grand 
River Valley, and in 1850 when it first 
yecame a city, the greater portion of the 
jurrounding territory was covered with a 
leavy growth of timber, among which 
vere some of the finest native woods, 
uch as oak, maple, walnut, and cherry. 
lo this fact Grand Rapids owes its sub- 
quent growth and prosperity. 

The Grand River running through the 
leart of the city is supposed to have 


Grand Rapids holds a Right Way meeting.—Mr. Flanagan on the extreme right 


carried more logs to tide water than any 
other stream’ in the world. As _ this 
lumber commenced to go out to other 
sections, a group of local capitalists and 
business men realized the opportunity at 
their door and opened up the first furni- 
ture factory. 


SEVENTY-TWO FURNITURE FACTORIES 


The infant industry grew and flourished 
until today Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
known all over the world as the ‘‘Furni- 
ture Capital of America,” and in the city 
are located seventy-two furniture fac- 
tories, producing $53,000,000 worth of 
furniture annually. 

Included in these seventy-two factories 
are a number of the largest furniture 
manufacturing companies in the world, 
several of which are internationally 
known. The manufacture of furniture 


By Superintendent E. J. FLANAGAN, Western Michigan Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


has led to the establish- 
ment of many allied 
industries including 
varnish and paint 
works, manufacturers 
of brass trimmings, ex- 
celsior pads for pack- 
ing, woodworking fac- 
tories, label and print- 
ing establishments, etc. 

While Grand Rapids 
is principally known 
for its furniture, that 
is by no means the only 
industry located in the 
city. Here will be 
found the largest show case manufactur- 
ing company in America, the largest 
manufacturer of theatre and school seats, 
the largest box board factory, the biggest 
fly paper factory, the most important 
plaster board manufacturer, and two of 
the largest brass manufacturing com- 
panies in the country. 

Other industries include manufacturers 
of caskets, pianos, office furniture and 
equipment, refrigerators, auto bodies, 
radios and radio cabinets, electrical ma- 
chinery, musical instruments, hardware, 
clothing, men’s shirts and flour and grain 
mills. ‘The annual output of the local 
candy factories is exceeded by only one 
or two other cities. 

Grand Rapids is also the largest ship- 
ping point of leaf lettuce, which is for- 
warded by express in large quantities to 
all parts of the country. The average 


Our outbound warehouse at Grand Rapids from which a huge traffic in furniture starts on its way 
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Who’s Who in the Picture 


1 the picture of the Right Way meeting, on 
the previous page, the various personalities 
in the first row, from left to right, are: 

A. L. Jackson, District Accountant, Grand 
Rapids; J. E. Denkema, Terminal Agent, 
Grand Rapids; A. L. Stark, L. and D. Super- 
visor, Chicago; J. T. Walsh, Asst. Manager, 
American Express Co., Chicago; H. P. DunJap, 
Chief Clerk to Superintendent, Grand Rapids; 
L. E. Mueller, Manager, Pere Marquette Ry., 
Detroit; T. G. Hives, Superintendent, Detroit; 
C. F. Reed, General Agent, Grand Rapids; 
D. T. Mervine, General Manager Transp., 
Chicago; C. H. Lilley, Claim Agent, Grand 
Rapids; R. L. LaSchum, Supt. Motor Vehicle 
Dept., Detroit; and E. J. Flanagan, Superin- 
tendent, Grand Rapids. 


daily output of this commodity during 
the height of the season is two thousand 
barrels and baskets. Just outside the city 
are located a number of large hatcheries 
which ship thousands of baby chicks and 
fancy poultry. 

Early in its history the little city of 
Grand Rapids was furnished with express 
service, first in the form of stage coach 
and small river steamers, and later by 
railroads using small wood-burning en- 
gines. The express service has kept pace 
with the industrial growth of the city, 
until today the American Railway Ex- 
press Company has its service on five 
steam and one electric line serving the 
city and operating on fifty-three trains 
daily. 

These railroads run in all directions 
from Grand Rapids, as spokes from the 
hub of a wheel, and consequently practi- 
cally all business to and from cities and 
towns in Western and Northwestern 
Michigan must be transferred here. That 
the service rendered is appreciated by the 
manufacturers and merchants is evi- 
denced by the percentage of their output 
shipped by express and by the raw ma- 
terials, supplies, and merchandise re- 
ceived in the same manner. In addition 
to the regular messengers’ cars operated 
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on 53 trains, 11 through cars are for- 
warded daily to Buffalo, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, New York 
and Philadelphia. 

To handle ‘the local city business and 
the great volume of transfer requires a 
force of ninety-six-employes who are under 


Our new fireproof garage 


the supervision of J. H. Dunlap, General 
Agent, assisted by Terminal Agent, J. E. 
Denkema, Depot Agents B. R. Hurst and 
E. G. Bartz, Vehicle Master J. L. Aspel 
and Commercial Agent G. M. Anderson. 
The vehicle equipment consists of twenty- 


Our pickup and delivery equipment at Grand Rapids in the winter time 


Our enterprising force at the station depot 


one motor trucks and four wagons. 
headquarters of the Superintendent 
Claim Agent of the Western Michi 
division are located here, as is also 
District Accounting Bureau. 


In THE HEART OF A PRopucING SEcT 


Surrounding the city is a large farm 
section, and large quantities of farm pr 
ucts, particularly poultry, eggs and 1 
are shipped by express to Chicago, Det 
and other large cities. This section 
the state is also famous for its fruit : 
celery, which is shipped in large qua 
ties by express to all sections of 
country. A number of.large fox fai 
are located just outside the city, and th 
valuable animals are forwarded by exp! 
in great numbers. To the North is | 
of the greatest fishing sections in 
country and thousands of boxes of — 
are handled in transfer at Grand Rar 
every year. 

During the summer months hundr 
of resorts located on the many inl: 
lakes and the shores of Lake Michi 
do a flourishing business and are visi 
by thousands of people from all over 
country who enjoy the unexcelled fac 
ties for boating, bathing, fishing, « 
During this period we handle an 
tremely heavy movement of baggage 
express. 

The National Furniture Exhibition 
held here semi-annually in January ¢ 
July, at which time many importi 
furniture manufacturers from all secti 
of America have furniture exhibits on « 
play in the Furniture Temples and ot. 
exhibition buildings. An average 
3,000 furniture buyers and salesmen 
tend these semi-annual. exhibitions. 
large share of this business is shipped 

(Conéluded on page 6) 
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.N the first of this month of August, 
i a new supplement No. 11 to the 
w/7 Express Classification, becomes 
ective, by which a system of assessing 
brage charges on undelivered express 
ipments is established throughout the 
press business. 
n its March issue, the MEssENGER 
lined the proposal that had then been 
‘mulated as a docket, to be submitted 
the shipping public and organizations 
shippers for their consideration and 
ygestion, prior to the usual filing with 
» Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Briefly, it creates a new Rule 8A in the 
assification, under which storage charges 
] be assessed, after undelivered ship- 
mts at “Free Delivery Stations” have 
»n allowed three days “free time” while 
ton the hands of an express company. 
the case of C. O. D. shipments, five 
ys “free time” will be allowed. 

\t the expiration of this limit, storage 
irges will be assessed on the following 
s18¢ 

For the first day after the expiration of 
free time,” 10 cents for shipments weigh- 
ag 100 pounds or less. 

For each of the next 8 days, 5 cents; total 
torage charge for the first 9 days, 50 cents. 
When total charge reaches 50 cents, no 
irther charge till expiration of one month 
‘om date charge began. Thereafter 50 
ents per month, any fraction of a month 
eing computed as one month. 
On shipments over 100 pounds, charge in 
ae same proportion as rate per 100 pounds; 
ny fractional part of 100 pounds to be com- 
uted as 100 pounds. 

Thus, a shipment over 100 pounds but not 
ver 200 pounds will be charged twice rate 

ir shipments weighing 100 pounds or less. 
‘Free time’’ is 
iputed from the 
tigen. M. aiter 
day on which no- 
is sent or given 
consignee. Sun- 
s and legal holi- 
s are excluded 
not half holidays. 
Ywance is made 


P. Box department 
pues an entire floor— 
y of the shipments 
elurned merchandise 
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for holidays falling on a Sunday. Any 
fractional part of 24 hours is computed 
as one day. 

Such charges do not apply on ship- 
ments to non-delivery 
offices, nor to. ship- 
ments with addresses 
beyond the established 
free delivery limits; or 
where no address _ is 
given and the consignee 
is located beyond such 
delivery limits. Other 
exceptions are specified 
in the rule. 

Of the latter, one of 
the most important is 
that inthecase of failure 
by the express company 
to notify the consignor 
as provided, no stor- 


age charges 
will be as- 
sessed be- 
tween the 
dateonwhich 
the notice 
should have 
been given or 
sent and the 
dateonwhich 
it was actu- 


A few of the many suil- ally given or 


cases waiting call of their sent. The 
owners importance 
of prompt 


sending of Postal Notices is, there- 
fore, apparent. 

Widespread publicity was given to 
the proposal by the press of the 
country and the subject was brought 
to the attention of chambers of 
commerce, traffic clubs, boards of 
trade and shippers’ organizations 
throughout the United States, as 
well as to the several state, rail- 


Some of the trunks, many of them 
“will calls’? 
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| STORAGE CHARGE ‘RULE IN EFFECT 


road and public utilities commissions. 

With few exceptions, the rules and 
charges as proposed have received the 
approval of trade and’shippers’ organiza- 


On hand shipments are 
stored according to size and 
type of packing.—Here is 
only one of many stalls for 
paper-wrapped packages in 
the New York City On 
Hand Department, largest 
in the system 


tions throughout the 
country. At the an- 
nual convention of the 
National Industrial 
hagrie wleaen énat 
Detroit, the rules and 
charges were ap- 
proved, after the sub- 
ject had first been 
carefully studied by 
the members. 

The reasons for the 
institution of storage charges on on hand 
matter are well understood by employes. 
They know that the express companies 
have heretofore made no charge for stor- 
ing on their premises of shipments, which 
were refused or were not accepted by 
consignees when tendered for delivery, 
through no fault of the express companies. 

It has become apparent in recent years 
that some limitation would have to be 
made in the time such shipments would 
be held without charge. The cost and 
labor incident to storage of undelivered 
shipments has greatly increased, as has 
the rental of premises occupied by the 
Companies for the purpose. Moreover, 
it has been the noticeable practice of con- 
signees in recent years to use such offices 
as warehouses. 

There are approximately 4,600 points 
in the United States at which free delivery 
service is maintained within certain pub- 
lished limits. It is upon business destined 
to such points that the new rules apply 
only. At approximately: 22,400 small 
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A card record is kept of each shipment on hand— 
Records of the P. boxes only 


points, there are express offices at which 
no delivery service is maintained. 

It is obvious that highly expedited 
service is not only nullified, when con- 
signees fail to accept shipments when first 
offered for delivery, but it is considerably 
burdened. A shipment when received is 
immediately forwarded by the Company 
on passenger trains or express trains mov- 
ing at passenger train speed. Immedi- 
ately upon arrival at destination the 
shipment is taken to the consignee’s 
door and offered for delivery. If the 
latter does not accept it for reasons of 
his own, much additional service has to 
be rendered for which the Company here- 
tofore has not been compensated. 

In most cases, the express company is 
not a factor in any disputes which may 
develop between the consignee and the 
consignor, leading the former to refuse it 


As A BUSINESS Man, How WoutD You Loox AT It? 


By A. C. SLEDGE, Clerk, Weldon, N. C. 


HAT a grand and glorious satis- 
\ X / faction it would be if we would 
allow the “spirit of co-operation” 

to be a part of our daily life and work! 

Just suppose you owned a business and 
employed a dozen clerks. One among 
that dozen was polite and just boiling over 
with courtesy and always on the alert 
to see that your business was going just 
as you wanted it to. In my opinion, you 
would in all probability want to have him 
as one of your partners. 

But what about the other fellows that 
had worked for you day by day just wait- 
ing for the hour hand on the clock to hit 
the mark so that they could “call it a 
day,” who never could ‘“‘see” a patron 
enter, never be the first to approach a 
prospective buyer, but just “‘pass the 
buck,” so to speak? Would you want a 
fellow like that to be your business part- 
ner, would you? No, indeed! 

What about you, Mr. Office Clerk, are 
you trying to get your Company more 
business by a little soliciting? Try it and 
see how it works! 

Don’t think that your employers aren’t 
watching; they have their eyes on you, 
and if you’re looking out for your Com- 
pany, they’re going to look out for you. 

hen you see a patron coming in your 
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and the latter to decline to accept its 
return. 

In other instances, shipments are for- 
warded so as to reach desination many 
days or weeks before the consignee ex- 
pects to accept them. Included in this 
category are baggage for automobile 
tourists, household goods, goods for fol- 
lowers of carnivals and for traveling 
salesmen or peddlers. 

The express companies have taken the 
stand that the cost of such storage should 
be assumed by the owners of the goods 
stored and not by express patrons gener- 


Agent S. L. Scofield at New York On Hand depart- 
ment studies a puzzle in poor addressing 


office, ‘hop to it,” just as though some 
one had put a bumble bee in your hip 
pocket. Show the patron that you appre- 
ciate his business and he’ll come again. 
Treat him indifferently and you’ll never 
see him in your office again, if he can pos- 
sibly ship another way. 


The average on hand room is a veritable curiosity 
ship—This shipment of stuffed birds is a “can’t 
locate”’ 


ior 


Shipments of dangerous articles are kept near 
door, for obvious reasons 


ally. It is hoped that the schedule 
storage charges now effective will at le, 
partially correct the situation and a 
serve to substantially reduce the quant 
of goods stored by the carriers. 

In view of the fact that the free ti 
for baggage shipments is one day a 
that on freight is two days, it is felt tl 
the three days’ free time in the new 
press rules is very liberal, expecially sir 
it is to be computed from the first 7 A. ] 
after the date notice of non-deli 
sent, rather than from the time 
actual tender of delivery at con 
door. 

The rules for notification 
signee and consignor and the 
computing time are all more lib 
those governing freight shipm 
have been generally approved by 
traffic and shippers’ organizations. 


a 
\ | 


See that the shipment is put up in su 
a condition for transportation that it W 
reach its destination safe and soun 
thereby preventing a claim. / 

Waybill it correctly, filling in all spac 
necessary, and in addition, apply colle 
or prepaid or lot shipment labels, as t 
case may be, giving waybill reference 
order that “substitute” waybill may | 
made, in case original is lost. 4 

Properly route your shipments; mi 
routing causes delay, and sometime 
claims. Stamp your waybills, as this 
necessary for the Accounting Departmen 

Watch your O. H. Department, ser 
out notices to consignees; neglect alot 
this line blocks up your O. H. root, 
ing dissatisfaction among patrons, am 
sometimes claims. &§ 

Pull together, boys, when you see 4 1€ 
low worker going wrong. Call his atte! 
tion to it in a kindly way. He'll appr 
ciate it and try to avoid it in the futur 

Co-operate with patrons of the Con 
pany and try to make more patron a 


operate with your fellow employe. © 
operate with your employers, show the! 
you want to be their “right hand man. 
Co-operate with the Company. Le 
make the American Railway Expres 
Company a 100-per cent Company. 
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ERMIT me to state as my humble 
opinion that the Expressman is one 
of the most alert men of the present 
He has to be—to handle his job 
erly. 
otests questioning that statement 
probably. come from the milkman, 
voliceman, the fire- 
, the trainman and 
ts who carry on the 
itial services of this 
and generation. 
xt for the world 
d I detract from 
mportance of their 
‘tasks or intimate 
they, too, do not 
to be “right on 
job,” for what 
d we do without 


rineipal desire of the Expressman who “‘carries on” is to give the business, no matter what 
itis, a good start, which in the parlance of our business is “half way there” 


? But I submit that the Expressman 
1 unique role in the business and 
stic life of the country and a lot of 
€ are seriously embarrassed, if he 
not “bat” one hundred percent. 

2m my observations I doubt whether 
us “on the firing line” of the service 
nuch thought to the essential nature 
t jobs, whether in the office, or the 
le or along the line. But the shipper, 
© property we are transporting does. 
as the good will of his customers and 
future patronage at stake. 

any one of the several express em- 
s through whose hands his ship- 
$ pass makes an error or causes 
sessary delay, the shipper is the one 
eels it most keenly. He may be ina 
on where every minute counts. He 
ts each Expressman to “carry on” 
ut faltering in even the slightest 
_ Of his job. 

hink every driver making a clean 
‘Ty recognizes that he is completing 
f thousands of shipping contracts 
ssfully undertaken by the Company. 
Ost cases, what he has aboard his 
€ is expected and even eagerly 
ed by the consignees. They are 
to see him come and his job is a 
int one. 
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THE &XPRESSMAN “CARRIES ON” 


By P. O. CLEMENT, Wagon Dispatcher, North Terminal, Boston, Mass. 


But the job of picking up business is 
undoubtedly more difficult. It is done 
under a pressure of time. If patience is a 
virtue, good nature is its first cousin. 
When asked to handle routine business or 
exceptionally heavy pieces, the Express- 
man who “carries on” is never flustered 
or annoyed, no matter how dif- 

ficult the problems he may be 
called upon to solve. Of the 
thousand and one types of com- 
modities we transport daily, in 
the form of packages, cartons, 
crates, barrels and boxes, he 
handles them one and all, as part 
of the day’s work. His principal 
desire is to give them a good 
start, which in the parlance of 
our business, is “half way there.” 
It would be heaven indeed if 


the man with a “‘grouch” or a 
grudge never made his appear- 
ance. But there are all kinds of 
people in the world, including 
the “hard customer.” ‘That is a 
test for the courteous routeman 
—to exchange courteousness for 
curtness and co-operation for 
complaint. It adds interest and 
opportunity to his job. It is 
good practice for “going up,”’ 
when the time comes, as it does for every 
man. 

Every express receipt is a contract. 
There is no doubt of that. The driver 
is constantly in the position where by his 
acts, he protects or jeopardizes the in- 
terests of his Company. He has to know 
the rules of the game as well as the tech- 
nicalities of the business. That calls for 
alertness of the highest order and I know 
that most of the fellows I have contact 
with can qualify. Therefore my state- 
ment at the beginning of this article. 

There are many episodes that occur 
in the work of the Expressman that add 
to the fascination of his job. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to relate a few, calling 
our hero “John Express,” for the want 
of a better name. 

John Express travels in every country 
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during his daily work, from Chinatown 
to Germantown and the Italian quarter 
to Frenchtown, Turkey to Syria and also 
Africa and every other nationality I could 
mention. It’s like traveling the world 
over. The expressman gets a good idea 
of the way each lives—and lots of times, 
how they should live. 

I know of a case where John Express 
was making a stop in a jewelry house. 
On going in the back way, he happened 
to glance through a small opening in the 
door—and there saw a holdup in prog- 
ress! Snapping the lock on the door he 
ran to the nearest traffic officer and the 
result was that the two hold-up robbers 
were captured as they came out with over 
$15,000 in loot. 

In another instance, John Express 
pulled along the side of a building on fire, 


to enable the occupants 
to alight safely on the 
car roof near the fire 
escape, taking them 
away out of danger. 
But stories of that sort 
—true: stories; mind 
you—are too numerous 
to mention. 

John Express is 
everywhere, sees every- 
thing, and is a very im- 
portant cog in the wheel 
He’s out in nice weather and in 


of life. 
stormy days as well. He is always cheerful 
and the people he meets on his route each 


day come to know and to appreciate him. 
ie ue a 


Express as a School Subject 


FX New York City, “continuation 
schools” are conducted during the 
summer months to give boys practical 
business training, based on regular com- 
mercial procedure rather than on text 
books. 

Christopher M. Ryan, a teacher in the 
Central Commercial Continuation School 
in the Western Union Boys’ School Annex 
at 395 Broadway, considered the services 
offered by the Company an important 
subject for study by the 200 boys in the 
school. 

As a result, he obtained the necessary 
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information from the Department of 
Public Relations and each boy received 
45 minutes instruction regarding the 
express service. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ryan got up what 
he describes as a “job sheet,” in which 
these services were briefly explained, in- 
cluding “Some Hints on Shipping Ex- 
press Packages Properly.’ Attached to 
this was a question sheet which the 
students were to fill out after they had 
received their lesson. 

One unusual assignment was to write 
a short paragraph “discussing the part 
played by the express companies in mak- 
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ing life healthier and more pleasant.” 
The answers to this question must cer- 
tainly have been interesting. 

* * * 


«The Furniture Capital of America” 
(Concluded from page 2) 


express and requires expedited handling. 
In one week previous to the recent ex- 
hibition, 43 carloads were received, in 
addition to thousands of L. C. L. ship- 
ments. . 
Owing to the diversified industries and 
products manufactured here, all of which 
are shipped by express to a large extent, 


THE cARABS GOT THEIR TENTS 


CIRCUS without a tent would be 
unthinkable. It is also a handicap 
for any kind of a carnival or exposition, 
of which there are many 
traveling about the coun- 
try on “‘one week stands” 
to be without a suitable 
cover, even if the per- 
formers are Arabs and 
presumably are accus- 
tomed to travel the hot 
sands of the Sahara with- 
out any covering at all. 
So when the Johnny 
Jones Exposition hit 
Warren, Ind., one day in 
June, the manager was 
considerably disturbed by 
the fact that tents he had 
ordered from Norfolk, 
Va., had not arrived. 
There he had a group of 
Arabs, who like and demand American 
pay, waiting around idle until their tents 
did come. The embarassing thing was 
that the carnival was due to move to the 
next stop on the schedule, Fort Wayne. 
So Mr. Jones appealed to Agent J. F. 
Bethune at Warren for assistance and his 
exposition left town. But Mr. Bethune 
was not idle. The tent shipment arrived 
from Norfolk after the Jones show had 
left Warren and the agent immediately 
forwarded it to Fort Wayne via Mans- 
field, Ohio, wiring the agent at the latter 
point to expedite the transfer. That Mr. 
Jones was much gratified with the service 


Addresses Kiwanis Club 


THERE are few men serving the public 
who are better liked than he” is the 
tribute paid to Night Depot Agent E. S. 
Mortimer recently by the chairman of the 
entertainment committee for the Kiwanis 
Club of Livingston, Mont. 

This comment was made following an 
interesting talk given by Mr. Mortimer 
at the weekly luncheon of the club on 
June 15. His subject was “The Express 
Business” and he reviewed the history of 
the service and its various functions 
today. 

The major portion of this talk was 
published the next day in the Livingston 
Enterprise. 


Agent J. F. Bethune 


was indicated in thanks he extended to 
the entire staff at Warren. 

“As a matter of fact,” remarks Agent 
Bethune in relating the 
incident, “‘they received 
the same service and the 
same business courtesy 
that we are extending at 
all times to all patrons. 
But these people seem 
to more fully appreciate 
our efforts than 1s usually 
the case and their letters 
were thus a refreshing 
novelty from the regular 
routine where our virtues 
are altogether forgotten 
and only our occasional 
lapse into vice recol- 
lected.” 

The arrival of the tents 
apparently enabled the 
Arabs to get into action with the rest of 
the Jones troupe. 

* 


* * 


Miao and Waukesha in the 
same section of Wisconsin recently 
received pleasant notes from pleased 
shippers. Agent H.F. Coats at Manitowoc 
was highly complimented for excellent 
handling of ashipmentof signs. Agent G. 
A. Bronsonof Waukesha was told thatours 
is a “lightning service,”’ because of excel- 


lent handling of a shipper’s business from 
Lincoln, Neb. 


A Log Cabin Express Office 


* * * 


Tan ea pe cay 
es foe ee 


At McCloud, Cal., the pride of Agent L. E. Childs. 

It was made of log cabin siding manufactured by 

the McCloud River Lumber Company, which is a 
heavy patron of our service there 


August 1 


we handle a varied business ranging fj 
shipments of ordinary merchandise 
cartons of baby chicks to crates of o 
stuffed furniture, auto bodies, showea 
live foxes and carloads of lettuce, { 
live poultry and excelsior wrapping : 

On account of the furniture exhibiti 
and the prominence of the summer 
sorts in the state, Grand Rapids is 
doubt more widely known and is visi 
by a greater number of people annu:z 
than any city of its size in America. 
has properly been termed, ““The Furnit 
Capital of America” and ‘The Gatey 
to the National Playground.” 


Arkadelphia Proves Its Mettle 
Make times expressmen have proj 


their resourcefulness when faced 

an emergency but few have acted m 
promptly to meet the situation than. 
Agent John D. Copher and his force 
Arkadelphia, Ark., recently, when a tr. 
carrying four heavily loaded express c 
was wrecked at Gum Springs, six mi 
away. | 
Depot Clerk McCaskill got the ne 
and immediately advised Agent Coph 
who asked his wife to bring the car tot 
office, left her in charge and reached 1 
scene within thirty minutes. e 
He was much relieved to find tl 
Messenger Joe Delaney had escaped 
jury, but found the express matter sc 
tered about and needing protection, 
the crowd of sightseers was increasi 
every moment and Agent Copher kn 
of their penchant for collecting “sc 
venirs.”” +s 
He quickly rescued the shipmei 
thrown out of the Chicago-Dallas seal 
car that had broken in half and plac 
them back out of the way of spectato 
Meanwhile, Driver McCarty arrived a 
the agent put him in charge and we 
back to town to report the situation 
Superintendent E. E. Honn. MeceCasl 
went to the wreck to help. | 
The wreck could not be cleared un 
the following morning and the mat! 
had to be taken out while it was bei 
done. Everyone helped and the shi 
ments were spread out in a field in a pilt 
hundred feet long. Mrs. Copher saw 
it that the express boys did not star 
bringing sandwiches and coffee. 
That night, Agent Copher took 
truck and handled the deliveries 
This job done, he returned to th 
with ice for the perishables and h 
McCarty and Claim Agent R. 
who had been summoned to 
guarded the shipments all nig 
ing to the office the next mornin 
to start the regular day’s work. 
Route Agent Dever and Me 
Malin arrived and guarded the t 
until it was returned to Little Roc 
inspected and checked. 
“We do not think,’ remarked 
Copher, ‘“‘that the Company has @ 
ploye in the service anywhere who ¥ 
not have done as much or more that 


did.” 
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A MARKET for SAN FRANCISCO’S FLOWERS 


NKNOWN to most people in the 
: city, a great and growing industry 


invades San Francisco each morn- * 
Almost unseen, it un- | 


z before dawn. 
ds its wares into packing boxes which 
2 hurried across the bay to waiting 
ums to be carried to the far-away 
irkets of the Atlantic Seaboard cities, 
»o Canada and south into 
exico. . 
This business of cut flow- 
; began in 1915 and in 10 
ars has grown to such an 
tent that it is one of the 
‘gest customers of the 
ympany in San Francisco. 
ie flower business itself is 
en-million dollar proposi- 
m and is increasing about 
% ayear. So San FRAn- 
;cO Business the official 
yan of the San Francisco 
1amber of Commerce, re- 
atly devoted much space 
this subject in an article 
titled “From Artichokes 
Zinnias,”’ written by Cur- 
Redfern. Artichokes 
‘re included because that 
getable was the forerunner of the great 
t-flower industry for which San Fran- 
co is now quite famous. 
[In 1915, as an experiment, a refrigerator 
oress car was placed into service be- 
een San Francisco and the east and the 
al artichoke growers were invited to 
> the facilities. As a result fresh arti- 
dkes were soon being served in New 
irk City and it wasn’t long before they 
re going by fast freight as they stood 
> trip well. 
Commercial Agent W. A. Lewis, who 
d been specializing on the flower busi- 
ss of the city, was detailed to solve the 
sblem of finding a substitute of the way- 
td artichoke. Business in the flower 
trict was none too good. An over- 
duction always seemed to threaten the 
wwers. Often, to maintain prices, a 
y sunsold stock was literally guillotined. 
ousands of beautiful chrysanthemums 
re being decapitated when Mr. Lewis 
opened by. Thisseemed to himnothing 


Com. Agent W. A. Lewis 


less than a tragedy and it caused him to 
pause and ponder. Why not ship ’mums 
in the refrigerator cars that were originally 
intended for artichokes? 

The destruction was halted and as an 
experiment, several boxes of flowers were 
consigned to an express representative in 
the East. Thé. flowers arrived in fine 
condition and found an in- 
stant market. How this 
business has since grown is 
shown in the fact that, last 
year, the Company trans- 
ported 82 full refrigerator 
cars, each holding 12,500 
large chrysanthmums— 
more than a million blooms. 
These flowers went to cities 
on the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Florida, in the 
north to Canada and south 
into Mexico. 

November Ist, All Saints 
Day, is observed in New 
Orleans as a local Memorial 
Day and last October, ten 
carloads ofchrysanthemums 
left San Francisco via our 
service forthe Crescent City 
and were retailed there at $1.50 a stem. 

These chrysanthemums, for which 
Commercial Agent Lewis helped to estab- 
lish a market, are all grown within truck- 
ing distance of San Francisco by Japanese, 
who know how to grow them to perfection. 
They are packed dry in boxes and 
taken to Oakland 
pier, where they 
are loaded into ex- 
press cars. 

This movement 
was so_ successful 
that it was not 
long before experi- 
ments were made 
with other varie- 
ties of flowers. A 
consignment of 
violets was made 
toan express agent 
in Maine,who took 
the box to the 
town’s florist and 


Loses = a ee 


te oa CRESS Fs 


Id of sweet peas grown 


See 


for see 


d in the San Juan Val 


asked him if he would try them out. 

The florist had the agent put the box 
in his refrigerator room and then promptly 
forgot about them. A week later when 
the agent returned to find out how the 
florist had fared, the box was opened yet 
the violets were found to be in splendid 
condition. 

Today, San Francisco’s violets find a 
ready market throughout the East, their 
season being from November to March. 


A glimpse of some of the wonderful chrysanthemums 
grown in San Francisco and environs 


ley 
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g 
News items and interesting photographs should be sent 


to the publication office before the first of each month 
to be considered for the issue of the succeeding month 


STANLEY W. Topp 
Editor of Publications 


Doucias Matcotm JoseeH H. Burier 


Publicity Manager General Manager So says Agent J. W. Dawkins at Rockingham, N. C. of his son, Billie, f 


years old, who uses his goat and wagon with the collie for a passenger, for ha 
Vion. 9 AUGUST, 1926 No. 2 ig his “express.” His sister, Lucille, three years old, stands by approvin 
eee 


an impression of indifference or is in any way discourteous tok 
Speaks Louder Than Words patrons, he is a detriment to the service. He affronts patroi 


eae, ( ‘ whose good will has b b intelli i 
AN examination by a cash register company into the rea- eivsinmibe Combabeimtibaet nue 


I ; - on the part of other employes. 
sons why 200 people stopped trading with a certain Our service speaks for itself. b ‘ 
merchant has brought forth some interesting facts and THGe eee nee ee 


attention to every patron speak louder than words. 
figures. ee oo 
It was found that the merchant in question lost 47 of these : Little Thi 
customers due to indifference on the part of his sales-people, ittle Ings 


were insolent. Slow deliveries lost 17, unnecessary delays in remained a little longer when the whistle ordered ‘stop. 
service 13, errors 18 and ignorance of the sales-people about the He worked a little harder and he talked a little less; I 
merchandise offered 6. made every little movement his efficiency impress. 
Thus more than half of the business lost He saved a little money in a hundred different ways; | 
by the merchant in question bore no relation banked a little extra when he got a little raise. 
to the quality of his goods. The indifferent A little working model took his little leisure time; | 
or insolent attitude of the very employes he wrought each little part of it with patience most sublime. 
depended upon to “sell” his merchandise , Now it’s very little wonder that he murmurs with a smile, ¢ 
turned people away instead. he clips his little coupons. ‘‘Are the little things worth while? 
Service is our chief product and its “sale” can be adversely —Boston Transcip 


while 16 customers went elsewhere because the same employes H: rang in a little sooner than the fellows in the shop, | 


affected by the same practices, if they were ever attempted. Pe an 

Courtesy is not only a pleasing personal trait, but a practical Stylish * Main Street ” 
commercial necessity. Public good will is as essential in our Recent Editorial in the St. Paul, Minn Dative 
business, as in the selling of merchandise. : oy 


cs 39 ee s | 

duties bring him in direct touch with users of our service is in a P retake Ae mee toe oe er ae Main Street 

position to make friends or enemies for the Company by his very ~*~. ™ ae me ihe: N, ahd D: ae ; q othe sal a es 

attitude in handling his job. If he is helpful, polite and co- see pe i fats shes ae gee ee an 4 

operative, he is the best kind of business-getter. But if he gives Teladle, the women of our small towns are demandingyan 

getting the newest styles contemporaneous with New Yor 

SS Chicago and other large cities. No longer are they satisfied t 
trail their sisters in the ever changing style revue. 

According to the Reserve Bank survey, 75 percent of th 
merchandise in which style is a factor, is now moved by expres 
to the consuming centers in the Northwest. In days gone by 
probably 75 percent or more of this merchandise was handle 
by frieght, and consequently reached the “Main Street” shop 
of the Middle West long after it had its first showing in the elit 
Fast. iz 

National advertising is playing a large part in this transforma 
tion, the Federal Bank report explains. It has created an 1n- 
sistent demand in the smaller communities for the same up- 
the-minute styles which are displayed in the larger cities. Tht 
small town shops, aided and abetted by the express com anies 
are meeting the demand, with the result that “Main Stree 
femininity these days is as chic and captivating as that of a 
promenade in the country. 

* * * 


4) Eventually, Why Not Now? 
WY REN Ae he had its Wene ve mech Aeatpee there was a feeling in town that UPERINTENDENT th A. Davis at St. Paul, sug; 
- ft. &. shou represented in the that) 6 4 Wee 39 66 aa) 
So Agent V. E. Ball, aided and abetted by his wie borrowed a delivery truck and : for slogans: Why not Express? or Why not Exp 


It is obvious that the receiving clerk or other employe whose Piesn Avenue, Michigan Boulevard and other fashionabl 


All Dolled Up for the Parade 


decorated it as shown above. The supervisor of the Junior Chatauqua, a visitor at the Ball. it?”’ 
OTR ee io “8 where pad pry ce ee held, gave valuable aid. Th anak k d Ad li h 5p f tateme | 
is brought up the rear an rs. Ball rode in it distributing various of our advertising ny sta Sar 
pamphlets. Agent Ball got acquainted with the Chatauquo people and received considerable Cynon mine pretty ee COO ae 5 


business in shipments and money order sales from them. soliciting more traffic. 


i 
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_ TURNING the CORNER in the CONTEST 


WINNING DIVISIONS 
2nd Quarter 1926 Contest 


Eastern Departments 


DELAWARE-CHESAPEAKE 
_ DIVISION 


W. H. Hurr, Supt., PHILADELPHIA 


Sentral Departments 


NEBRASKA, WYOMING AND 
IOWA DIVISION 


G. D. PATTERSON, SupT., OMAHA 


Southwestern Departments 
SOUTHERN TEXAS DIVISION 
C. L. MacKenzig, SupT., Houston 
Southern Departments 
PAMLICO DIVISION 
W. EcLeston, Supt., NORFOLK 
Vestern Departments 


MONTANA DIVISION 


J. C. Nortu, Supt., GREAT Fats 
(Also won in First Quarter) 


contest of this year reached the 
halfway mark and has since turned 
corner into the Third Quarter, which 
[run up to September 30. 
“he scores of the various operating 
isions participating, as recently an- 


y: June 30 last, our Prize Division 


inced, showed no let-up‘in 
keen rivalry, which has 
ays characterized these in- 
‘sting claim reduction com- 
itions.: In fact only one 
itory, the Montana divi- 
1 in the West, was able to 
intain its leadership for an- 
erthree months. As every- 

knows, awards of both 
iners and cups are based 
he largest percentage of re- 
tion of claims scored by 
isions over their lowest 
ord for the same quarter 
iny of the several preceding contests. 
t naturally follows that the division 
ch wins the banner in a regional ter- 
iry also captures the cup of its depart- 
at at the same time. But in the 
other de- 
partments 


sions have 
won the cup 
offered, even 
though not 
successful in 
capturing 
the banner. 
This is the 
first contest 
in which this 
additional 
incentive 
has been 
provided, to 
bring about 


. J. ce North Ried ion: 
Div. has won the banner 
twice this year 


THEY’VE CAPTURED THE CUP TWICE 


Mr. Christensen 
Oklahoma Div. 


various divi-' 


keener rivalry in each department for 
first honors in the important work of 
keeping Old Man Lossundamage in com- 
plete subjection. 


Three divisions have won the depart- 
mental cup for the second time in suc- 
cession. ‘They probably liked its looks so 
well that when the trophy was shown 
around, the employes decided to keep it. 
In other territories, which had never seen 
the department cup, it was evident they 
determined to examine it thoroughly by 
winning it for a three month’s period, and 
longer, if they can win it again in subse- 
quent quarters. 


DECREASES—AND INCREASES 


In the summaries, compiled by the 
Superintendents of Claims, it was only 
those that had reduced their average that 
had any chance whatever of capturing 
division claim honors. In the other ter- 
ritories, there were increases in the num- 
ber of claims per thousand shipments. 
When next year’s contest rolls around, 


_however, they will be in a position to 


capture places near the top of the list. 
We note that the Pamlico Division in 
charge of Superintendent Egleston, the 
winner of the South, was able to score a 
28.05 percent decrease in claim rating 


during April, May and June. The Ne- 


eda 


Mr. Llewellyn 
South Dakota Div. 


Mr. Graebing 
S. E. Ohio Dw. 


braska, Wyoming and Iowa Division, 
with a three month’s business of 1,168,238 
shipments, scored a decrease of 23.4 per- 
cent by reducing its best previous record 
of 1.07 claims per thousand shipments for 
these three months to .82 per thousand 
shipments. The best record in the South- 
west was that of Superintendent Mac- 
Kenzie of the Eastern Texas territory, 
with a reduction of 15.73 percent in claim 
rating, while that of Montana in the 
West represented 4.44 percent decrease 
during the same period. 

As every man wants to “root for the 
home team,” so the contest gives each 
employe a chance to do some real con- 
structive work to improve the standing 
of his “team.”’ Certainly every express- 
man, who has sporting blood in his veins, 
will want to do something to put his 
division organization ahead, in the de- 
partment at least, and in the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s territory, if it can make the grade. 


| THE COVETED CUP | 


Winning Divisions—2nd Quarter 
EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
ALLEGHANY DEPARTMENT 
Delaware-Chesapeake Division 
W. H. Huff Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMPIRE STATE DEPARTMENT 
Buffalo Division 
J. J. Dowling, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEw ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
Vermont, N. H. and Quebee Div. 
J. L. Clark, Supt., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Trans-MissourI DEPARTMENT 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Iowa Division 
G. D. Patterson, Supt., Omaha, Nebraska 
EASTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
Eastern Michigan Division 
T. G. Hives, Supt., Detroit, Mich. 
WESTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
Lake Superior Division 
C. W. Smith, Supt., Duluth, Minn. 
Onto VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Southeastern Ohio Division 
J. C. Graebing, Supt., Columbus, Ohio 
NORTHERN DEPARTMENT 
South Dakota Division 
W. D. Llewellyn, Supt., Sioux City, Iowa 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
TExAS DEPARTMENT 
Southern Texas Division 
C. L. McKenzie, Supt., Houston, Texas 
MississipPI VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Mississippi Division 
H. H. Meek, Supt., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mip-WEst DEPARTMENT 
Oklahoma Division 
J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
SoutH ATLANTIC DEPARTMENT 
Pamlico Division 
W. Egleston, Supt., Norfolk, Va. 
GuLF DEPARTMENT 
Kentucky Division 
J. K. Shannon, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Nortu Paciric DEPARTMENT 
Montana Division 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
CENTRAL PAcIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Utah-Idaho Division 
R. A. Cox, Supt., Salt Lake City, Utah 
SoutH PaciFic DEPARTMENT 
Arizona-New Mexico Division 
B: L. Crawford, Supt., El Paso, Texas 
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EMPLOYES WHo ArE DoING THINGS 


Claim Agent Addresses Traffic Club 
Cae" Agent H. C. Jordan of Buf- 


falo was invited to address the 

Trafic Club of Elmira, N. Y. and 
gladly accepted the invitation, for two 
reasons. First 
because he 
was glad to 
explain to the 
traffic men his 
views regard- 
ing the value 
of ‘‘Coopera- 
tion Between 
Claimant and 
Carrier,” his 
assigned sub- 
ME Cts ra mas 
secondly, be- 
cause Agent 


Charlie Bag- M 

ley of Elmira H. C. Jordan 

is president of Claim Agent of the Buffalo a 

the club. Erie divisions, headquarters 
Mr. Jor- Buffalo 


dan was the 
Princ ppl 
speaker at the club’s May meeting and 
how well his talk was received is indicated 
in the secretary’s minutes of the meeting. 
These stated that “Mr. Jordan’s talk was 
most interesting and instructive and 
clearly showed the value of cooperation 
in reducing claims.” 
Mr. Jordan is claim agent for both the 
Buffalo and Erie divisions. 
**k * * 


“Kind Care” of a Cat 
Mies people appreciate kind treat- 


ment of their pets almost as much as 

if they had received it themselves. We do 
not transport .human beings, but do 
business with them and handle a great 
many pet cats and dogs and birds as well. 
P. J. O’Connor,-clerk at our Kinzie 
Street terminal in Chicago, recently won 
the warm appreciation of the owner of a 
cat, which he shipped from Chicago to 


Employes of the Buffalo, N. Y., Motor Vehicle Repair Shop, who main- 
tain the 90 units in the city and handle a large amount of the motor vehicle 
Motor Vehicle Superintendent 
R. I. Brown says the boys are proud of their membership in the “great army 


affairs for the Empire State department. 
of the A. R. E 


San Francisco and then made the trip 
himself by train a few days later. 

General Manager G. B. Simpson was 
much pleased to receive a letter from the 
owner on arrival in the Golden Gate City, 
referring to Mr. O’Connor’s “‘kind care”’ 
of the little animal and thanking him, and 
the Company as well, for the service 


rendered. 
* * * 


How He Avoided a Claim 


se looked as though one part of a ship- 
ment of furniture about to be delivered 
to a woman consignee in Washington, 
Ind., would develop into a claim. It con- 
tained a dining room table that had been 
split and scratched. But it didn’t have 
that result because Agent A. R. Faith 
saw it first. 

In fact he called her attention to the 
damage and offered to repair it so that it 


nq Would be completely satisfactory to her. 


Agent Faith lived up to his name and 
reputation. He did so well on the repair 
job, that the consignee was well pleased 
and accepted the shipment as it was, thus 


Agent R. R. Gump at Nebraska City, Neb., boasts 
of only 19 claims in 41,662 shipments last year— 
an average of one claim in 2,192 shipments 


relieving the Company of any responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

“IT wish all employes had the ‘faith’ in 
the express business that this gentleman 
has,”’? remarks Superintendent of Claims 
E. H. Stévens of 
Chicago. 


* * * 


37 Years at Macon 


GEN AAW als 
Strickland at 
Macon, Ga., takes oc- 
casion to pay tribute 
to William (Bill) Cash 
colored employe of 
that office, who has 
been in the local office 
for 37 years without 
a break. ‘Bill is still 
withusherein Macon,” 
says Mr. Strickland, 
“being one of the most 
faithful, dependable 
and reliable porters in 
_ the office.” 


. 


Not Much on “Horn-Blowing” 
Wee Agent O. N. Miller at Ye 
Neb., declares he has never bi 
much on “‘horn-blowing,” he confesses 
is considerably proud of a letter he 
cently received from one of his regu 
shippers, the Harrison Nursery Compa 
at that point. Believing that our C. 0, 
business co 
be increas 
Mr. Miller 
duced tk 
concern 
give it a tr 
on a larg 
scale. Th 
used it in cc 
nection wi 
300 shi: 
ments a1 
apparent 
found it m 
satisfactor 

“The collections were made prom 
ly,” the nursery company wrote \V 
Miller, ‘‘and we received our money wit 
in a few days from date of shipment. \ 
had but six or eight consignments th 
caused us any trouble, but these we 
handled satisfactorily by the Agent.” 

The nursery company requested WV 
Miller to let them have 5,000 C. O. | 
envelopes to be used during the comi 
winter, as an indication that they intend 
to increase their shipments forward 
under C. O. D. It is their practice 
write up the orders during the wint 
months and have the shipments ready 
go forward in the spring. 

“We are all working hard to increa 
the business” says Agent Miller, “ar 
everyone of the force at this office is wi 
liked by our patrons and is hard worki 
and efficient—with the possible exceptic 
of myself.” 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Mill 
is no exception to the rule at York, Ne 

* * * 

MESSENGER E. P. Bailey of Yau 

City, Mich., has tried his hand | 
drawing a cartoon picturing “service | 
a bull-dog and ‘‘claims” as a rat, remat! 
ing that there is “some difference.” W 
regret that Mr. Bailey’s cartoon will nt 
reproduce properly. 


Agent Miller 


Our City office at York, Neb., showing Agent Mi 
and his cashier and driver ot 
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gent T. A. Healy at Altomont, Ill., showed his 
lief in advertising by decorating his delivery 
ack and putting it in the Fourth of July parade, 
hich was viewed by 10,000 people. The boy riding 
_the back used a megaphane to remind people 
to ship by A. R. E. 


vcellent Record in Handling Eggs 


HAT we have made excellent prog- 
ress in the reduction of losses from 
ege breakage, once an alarming 
uation, is indicated in a recent four 
onth’s record in the handling of this 
affic from five offices in our Susque- 
nna Division 
charge of 
Iperintendent 
me. Ryan at 
ranton, Pa. 
Meme five 
ints selected 
r comparison 
@enir. Ryan 
‘re Callicoon, 
.Y., Cochec- 
n, N. Y., Mon- 
eton, Pa., Nar-° 
wsburg, N.Y., 
te Odessa, 
mer., all of 
uch have a 
ry substantial 
g traffic. 
So pleased was he with what he found 
at Mr. Ryan addresséd the 


i 


derintendent W. K. Weaver of the Kanawha Division, 
hmond, Va., believes in baseball and played left field on 
Rotary Club team in a recent game with the Kiwanis. 
Parenily Mr. Weaver is after Babe Ruth’s record, for he 
cked four home runs and made several sensational catches. 
‘ide him, in rather boastful attitude stands T. Elwood 
igle, president of the drug company of that name in the 
Virginia capital 


Waiting for a Boston train at Brookline, Mass. 
man from the right wearing a straw hat 
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agents at these points, commending them 
for the excellent showing, attributing the 
improvement, to a large extent, to the 
“encouragement given shippers to use 
new or substantial cases, new fillers and 
to provide proper grading and sorting of 
eggs.” 

The records of the egg shipments 
handled and claims filed at these offices 
covering the period of from January to 
April, this year, inclusive, were: 


No. Cases Claims Claim Per 
Town Shipped Ent’rd Av’ge Case 
CallicoonmNm Yess Ol 23 1 418 
Cochecton, N. Y.....15375 8 1 1922 
Monroeton, Pa...... 4880 7 1 697 
Narrowsburg, N.Y. . 10890 5 1 2178 
Odessa Nae en ae 4062 6 1 677 


* * cS 


Good Words for Brookline 
WAS paying charges for his baggage 

at our office at Brookline, Mass., M. 
C. Dunlop, a college student picked up 
a copy of the May MerssENGER and 
noted that we had pictured Northampton, 


Agent Stewart is the second 


in the same state, to illustrate the ship- 
ping of baggage by express. 

r. Dunlop wondered why we did not 
give Brookline a little mention, because 
at least eleven educational institutions 
are located there and make it a good 
“college town.” 

Looking into the matter, we find Mr. 
Dunlop’s statements true and are glad to 
take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Agent A. W.Stewart 
and his enterprising force. 

Brookline is only five miles 
south of Boston and has a 
population of 40,000. We 
handle considerable baggageat 
certain periods of the year, ac- 
cording to City Manager W.A. 
Morris at Boston, and _ per- 
sonal household effects and 
other traffic the year round. 

Agent Stewart has been in 
the service since a boy, and, 
Mr. Morris states, “‘is always 
endeavoring to accommodate 
the patrons at Brookline in 
every possible way and every- 
one with whom he comes in 
contact has the nicest things 
to say about him.” 
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Daughter Wins Essay Honors 


Miss Reggie Lois 

Floyd and her father, 

Agent T. H. Floyd at 
Eagle Lake, Tez. 


OT only did 

Miss Reggie 
LoisFloyd gradu- 
ate from High 
School at Eagle 
Lake, Tex.,in June, 
but she won first 
prize in an essay competition. 


This 
brought much pleasure to her father— 
T. H. Floyd, for many years our agent 
at Eagle Lake. 

Miss Floyd, who is only 17, was salu- 
torian of the graduation class and won 


the second highest honors. Her essay 
entitled ““A Home Without a Telephone” 
won for her the prize of $10 and the addi- 
tional distinction of having it published 
in the Eagle Lake Headlight. 

We present above an attractive picture 
of Miss Floyd and also one of Agent 
Floyd, that he may share the honors 
which have come to his daughter. 


“(A pretly keen looking representative bunch of expressmen’’ is the way Chief 
Clerk F. G. Blyth, in Supl. F. A. Van Denbergh’s office in Baltimore, Md., 
describes this group showing Agent R. FE. Hunt (in center) and other employes 
al the Montgomery Ward plant in that city 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


“The Foster Mother of Humanity” 
By L. W. HORNING, Correspondent, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE milk doe, we are told, is called 

“the foster mother of humanity,” 

and, according to Agent Henry 
Clasmeyer, in Mulberry, Ind., and Earl 
Funk, one of his best shippers, this re- 
markable little milk producer has been 
given no more than her due. 

The doe, it might be 
explained to the un- 
initiated, is a member 
of the goat family. 

Mr. Funk ships all 
of his does by express 
and they have arrived 
at their various desti- 
nations in good shape. 

This has produced 
good business for Mul- 
berry. During the past 
60 days, these odd 
animals have gone for- 
ward to points in a 
wide territory includ- 


As one might suspect from its presumed ability to 
eat almost anything, the milk doe (goat) is the 
healthiest domestic animal 


ing Mexico, West Virginia, Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Minnesota and Arkansas. 

The milk doe is given credit for being 
the healthiest domestic animal known to 
man and is immune from _ tuberculosis 
and other diseases common among cattle. 
We are further told that goat’s milk is 
superior in every way to that of a cow. 
It is ideal food for babies, convalescents 
and invalids. 

As Mr. Funk has advertised extensively 
his milk does raised in Mulberry are in 


A record shipment of peas 


from New Bern, N. C., comprising 1,050 baskets—in the 


demand not only throughout the United 
States but in several nearby foreign 
countries. Whenever he ships, Agent 
Clasmeyer takes care of the business for 
him. 

* * * 


3,500 Homers Released at Ames, Ia. 
AC J. W. Ownby and his force at 


Ames, Ia., were on hand at 5:30 on 
the morning of Decoration Day (May 30) 


Agent Henry Clasmeyer at Mulberry, Ind., (on 

the right) sends a great many milk does safely on 

their journey to all parts of the world. Earl F’ unk, 
shipper (on the left) 


to witness the release of 3,500 homing 
pigeons that had been shipped there by 
the Chicago Concourse Association for a 
race participated in by various pigeon 
clubs. 

The picture presented on the first in- 
side cover of this issue shows approxi- 
mately 100 coops lined out near our plat- 
form, ready for release early next morn- 
ing. They had come in a special car in 
charge of two attendants who looked after 
them enroute and liberated them simul- 
taneously. 

An unusual incident occurred ina simi- 
lar shipment from Omaha to North Platte 
recently. One of the birds lost its way 
and came back, lighting on our platform. 

Our men at the depot placed the crate, 
in which the lost bird had traveled, on 
the floor and the bird walked in, thus 
being returned to Omaha in the same 
way it came. 


Boone, Claim Agent D. V. Marshall and Agent J. H. M 


group at our station (left to right) Tra 
tlsaps 


New Bern, N. C., a Truck Cente 


Ae to Agent J. H. Milsa 

New Bern, N. C., is rapidly becoy 
ing the center of a thriving trucki 
business that keeps his office very bu 
during certain months of the year. MW 
Milsaps has been largely responsible f 
building up this business and is st 
angling for more. 

Peas and beans are two importar 
commodities during May when the loc 
office averages 600 crates of peas an 
between four and five hundred baskets ¢ 
beans daily. 

Agricultural products of many othe 
kinds are big items on the New Ber 
shipping list, as the city is in one of th 
most fertile parts of the South. Diversif 
cation of crops is getting to be one of th 
main lessons practiced by the many e} 
pert farmers and a variety of vegetable: 
staples, live stock, poultry and fruit ar 
being raised for shipping. 

The city is located on two rivers, th 
Neuse and the 
Trent, and is not © 
far from thesounds 
and ocean, so that 
sea food can be 
shipped from there 
to all parts of the 
country. Fish, soft 
crabs, oysters and 
scallops are also 
heavy items on the 
express list. 

New Bern is the 
second oldest town 
in North Carolina 
and is one of the | 
most attractive | 
and interesting 
cities in the South. 
With 15,000 citi- 
zens, it is progressing rapidly into a 
modern wide-awake community, yet re- 
taining the chief features of a hospitable, 
cooperative Southern center. | 

Many agencies are at work in the city 
to assist in increasing express shipments. 
Farmers’ clubs and county agricultural 
departments are urging larger crop pro- 
duction and the chamber of commerce 
and civic organizations bigger shipments 
and more publicity. : 


Agent M. ilsaps 


— 


bE Set 


vugust 1926 


yent F. O. Weiler at Stoughton, Mass., has received com- 

iments for good service rendered in handling 125,000 day- 

I chicks from February to June without a single complaint. 

sre Agent Weiler (in shirt sleeves) is forwarding an average 
load with the aid of his son, C. S. Weiler 
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Big Business at Rutherfordton 


[Ss BEETS to Route Agent J. D. 
Warren of Monroe, N. C., Agent 
H. F. Maness at Rutherfordton, in the 
same state, “‘is broke out” with whatever 
it requires to go after business. 

One would not expect much express 
business from a stone mill, but Agent 
Maness has developed a very good cus- 
tomer in the Stonecutter Mills, as the 
accompanying picture to the right shows. 

The weight of this particular shipment 
was around two tons and the value was 
over $6,000. There were eighteen pieces 
in the lot and each went to a different 
chain store. 


{GENT CREATES NEW TRAFFIC at [ ILLAMOOK 


By Route Agent H. E. ALBERT, Portland, Ore. 


the express office in Tillamook, Ore., 

so Agent E. T. Watkins used his 
yare time in doing a little thinking, and 
> did not stop until he was satisfied that 
> could do some- 
ing toward build- 
g up his express 
affic. 
@itlamook is 
cated on the Paci- 
> Coast, where the 
ean breezes and 
arm rains are re- 
yonsible for giving 
iat place a very de- 
thtful climate and 
lso a splendid 
owth of vegeta- 
on, including a 
rge variety of ever- 
reen ferns and 
ickleberry greens, 
hich are used ex- 
nsively for decora- 
ve purposes. 
Agent Watkins se- 
ired a quantity of these ferns and: huckle- 
try sprays and sent samples to a num- 
'r of dealers throughout the country, 
th the result that standing orders were 


9 ticerore was a little quiet around 


ceived which keeps a crew of men busy . 


iring the fall and winter months gather- 
: packing shipments for the eastern 
ade. j 

An idea as to what this amounts to, 
ice September 1925 up to May 1926, is 
ven in the fact that we handled ap- 
oximately 90,000 pounds of this com- 
i, by express from Tillamook, and 
the first class rate applies, our charges 
aounted to around $10,750. 

These shipments are packed in crates 
ade of light wood and weigh about 150 
uunds when packed. Small holes are 
ade in top of boxes with instructions to 
2ssengers to pour water through which 
eps contents moist and fresh. Careful 
ndling en route has made this business 
Success, and we have not. had a com- 
int during this past season. 

Agent Watkins deserves credit for 
orking up this traffic as it was through 
3 cooperation with the shippers that a 


Agent E. T. Watkins at Tillamook, Ore., and some of the business in 
huckleberry greens he has built up. Route Agent Albert in the doorway 


market was created for a commodity that 
heretofore had no commercial value. 

It was at Tillamook that considerable 
traffic for express service was developed 
by Agent Watkins, in years gone by, in 


the shipping of calves that were formerly 
slaughtered by the dairy farmers. Agent 
Watkins created a market for the animals 
in other sections where the stock was 
greatly needed and even today there is 
quite some of this business moving. 
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A two-ton shipment recently handled by Agent H. F: 
Maness at Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Using Paddles as Glue Brushes 
pe: ago, Agent A. R. Maxwell, at 


Lawrence, Kans., noted an item in 
the MESSENGER suggesting the use of 
cylinder oil to keep gum brushes and 
cups in shape. Mr. Maxwell had found 
that a wooden paddle answered every 
requirement of a gum brush, so far as his 
office was concerned, and offered the idea 
to General Purchasing Agent W. W. 
Fulmer at New York. 

Mr. Fulmer decided to try it out. He 
had several dozen paddles made up and 
distributed to large offices for trial. The 
concensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the paddle, while fairly satisfactory on 
paper-wrapped packages, does not answer 
the purpose where the waybill is to be 
affixed to a wooden container. 

However, as these paddles can be 
whittled out of any soft wood at prac- 
tically no cost, they are well worth a 
trial, although the Company, of course, 
provides gum brushes. 

In connection with the same item, we 
have heard from Agent J. R. Daskoske, 
at Nicollet, Minn., who suggests another 
way of keeping brushes in pliable shape. 

“T use a different remedy,” says Mr. 
Daskoske, “with great success. When 
the glue gets thick, I add some water to 
it and then put it on the stove. While 
heating it a little I stir it with the brush 
that I use. By doing this, it mixes well, 
as water and glue will not mix unless 
heated. Much of this low and hard glue 
can be saved by this process.” 


“CBUUMPS” CAPTURES ‘PRIZE at SCRANTON SHOW 


Two of our horses at Scranton, Pa., won second and third prizes at the sizth annual show at the Glenburn 
fair grounds near the city much to the satisfaction of Superintendent G. 


K. Ryan and Agent 


E. A. Chittenden. “Bumps,” 17 years old, a 12-year veteran captured third prize against a field of animals 
10 years his junior, and “Red Roy,” one of our “‘youngsters,”’ was second 
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EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 


T the beginning of this year ap- 
yX proximately 1,000 A. R. E. offices 
were equipped with portfolios, 
outlining the simple procedure of secur- 
ing travel business. 

Boiled down, this procedure is simply 
this: Locate a man or woman who is 
planning to leave home on a pleasure or 
business trip, find 
out where they are 
going, when they are 
going, by what 
method they wish to 
travel, get their per- 
mission to secure for 
them their accom- 
modations. 

Write these essen- 
tial facts on the form 
provided forthat pur- 
pose, send this form 
to the Travel office 
designated in the 
portfolio. That office 
does the rest of the 
work, tells you how 
much to collect and 
your office and your- 
self are credited with 
the earnings. 

Filling out this first 
slip and getting the 
first earnings is 
breaking the ice. 

The first transac- 
tion teaches how 
simple and easy it is 
to secure and handle 
Travel business at an 
A. R. E. office. In 
the few months that these portfolios 
have been out more than one out of every 
five offices has broken the ice. Prac- 
tically all of them, after the first venture, 
have continued to locate prospective 
travelers, filled in the slips, collected the 
money and enjoyed the earnings. 

What do these travel sales mean? 

Ist—They please the railroads be- 

cause they increase their passenger 
business. 

2nd—They increase the A. R. E. 

shipments of trunks and luggage. 
3rd—They increase the office earn- 
ings on Travelers Cheques. 
4th—They make a material earning 
for the A. R. E. as well as for the 
agent. 

Both before and after the ice is broken 

the problem is to locate the prospective 


That Agent F. I. Morgareidge at Caldwell, Ohio believes ‘ 
scene in front of the American Railway Express office in 
undoubtedly bring Travelers Cheque business, for Superintendent J. C. Graebing in Southeastern Ohio 
also says Mr. Morgareidge i “up on his toes at all times.’ The local force and delivery trucks are also 
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“SBREAKING the I CEe a 
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traveler. Many agents have many ways 
of doing this. Some get tips from the 
drivers; some hear of proposed journeys 
through their friends and social acquain- 
tances; some pick prospects from the 
society columns of the newspapers; some 
get leads from their banks and the firms 
with whom they transact express business. 


shown in the scene 


Locating travel business is not much 
different from locating express business. 
The man who goes out for one stumbles 
into the other. 

After the prospect is located, the 
A. R. E. agent is doubly armed because 
he is working with a service agency which 
is pretty well conceded by travelers, both 
in foreign lands and in this country, to be 
as near perfect as human service can be. 

When you sell a steamship ticket, con- 
ducted tour or independent tour to 
Europe, you are introducing your cus- 
tomer to the help of over 2,000 American 
Express employees in that continent 
alone. You are introducing them to an 
organization which since 1891, has been 
conspicuously the leader in aiding and 
assisting Americans in foreign lands. 

In selling cruises you are turning these 
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MAKING TRAVEL SALES _ 


‘it pays to advertise’’ is evident in this street 
that city. His banner across the avenue will 


patrons over to a Company who are tf 
year conducting their fifth Around-t} 
World Cruise, their eleventh Medi 
ranean Cruise, their eighth South Ame 
ican Cruise Tour, not counting the oth 
cruises to the West Indies, South Afric 
the Saguenay, etc. 

Just as it is said in the express busine 
that a shipmer 
properly marked an 
properly wrapped 
half way there, so 
is in selling trav 
service. The touri: 
started right an 
handled right ha 
nothing left to d 
but enjoy his tri 
For instance, on a 
Escorted Tour th 
escort handles th 
tickets, looks afte 
baggage, gets th 
taxis, while the trav 
eler eats, sleeps am 
sees things. 

On an _ Indepen 
dent Tour a travele 
starts out with hi 
tickets, his coupons 
his hotel reserva: 
tions, everything it 
advance. “Liki 
bond holder, all he 
does is clip coupons 
The travel agency 
saves him all the 
time which the free 
lance traveler spends 
waiting in line at 
railroad stations, hotel counters, securing 
accommodations and bargaining for rates. 
The first knows in advance exactly what 
everything will cost, the second doesnt 
find this out until he gets home. a 

On a cruise the passenger is king. You 
can’t praise too highly a World Cruise on 
the Belgenland, or a Mediterranean Cruise 
on the Rotterdam—floating country clubs, 
superbly trained servants, elaborate 
meals, comfortable rooms, ever changing 
interest in peoples afd scenery. Not 4 
worry, not a trouble, not a care does the 
cruise passenger experience. 

If in your own office the first travel sal z 
has not been made, get down the portfolio, | 
dust it off, go over it again and see what 
little effort and what little trouble it 
takes to get in under the wire and shar 
in these travel earnings. 


gust 1926 


MESSENGER GEORGE C. CRANE. 


4. g St. Paul route, Spokane and Miles City, 

surprised a couple of bandits by opening fire 

hem when they attempted to hold him up near 
his home 


; Baggage Business at Champaign 


SENT W. M. Chapman at Cham- 
paign, Ill., a ‘‘sister city’’ to Urbana, 
yrts that when the students started 
x rush home after the local colleges 
ed for the season, there was a rush of 
iness that kept the local office on their 
Juring this period, Champaign re- 
red and forwarded 1,783 trunks and 
Suitcases and grips, a decided in- 
ise over the same period last year. 
m Urbana, around 700 pieces were 
‘ived. 

aturday, June 5, was the heaviest 
. The local office receipted for 307 
iks and 14 suitcases and grips and 
led two cars, 95% of the shipments 
1g picked up by the local office through 
S. 


_ SRECENT CHANGES in Our DIvIsSION ORGANIZATIONS 


SACHUSETTS DIVISION—H. C. Trombly, Supere 
lent, Boston. 


thard Francis, formerly Route Agent with head- 
ers at Springfield, has been appointed General Agent 
‘orcester, Mass., succeeding Archibald McDermidt, 
recently retired from that position which he held for 
ars during his 53 years of service. 


y L. Ranger, until lately Agent at Worcester, Mass., 
een made Agent at Haverhill, in the same state, suc- 
ag Henry Snelling, who retired recently after 40 years 
at position. 


H. Ransom, formerly Agent at Holyoke, Mass., is 
Xoute Agent at Springfield, Mass., succeeding Richard 
‘is. 


A. Casey is now Agent at Natick, Mass., vice W. H. 
’ retired. 


J. Mealey of Fitchburg, Mass., has been appointed 
+ at Athol, Mass., succeeding C. F. Barrett, retired. 


A. Grocut, formerly Chief Clerk at Lawrence, Mass., 
Ww Route Agent in the Western Connecticut division, 
juarters, New Haven. 


D. White, Agent at Northampton, Mass., has been 
‘erred to Holyoke, to take charge of the agency at that 


©. Cook, formerly Depot Agent at Lawrence, Mass., 
zen made Agent at Northampton, Mass. 


[. Sheen, formerly Depot Agent at Worcester, Mass., 
een made Agent in that city. 


TERN NEW YORK DIVISION—C. L. Nies, Super 
lent, Rochester, N.Y. 


é Acker, Agent, LeRoy, N. Y., has been transferred 
ney at Bradford, Pa. 


F. Lyons, Waybill Clerk, Bradford, transferred to 
y at LeRoy, N. Y. 
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AGENT McCONNELL HOOKS 5-FOOT SHARK 


janes J. L. McConnell of Florence, 
S. C., one Saturday afternoon re- 
cently, captured a 5-foot shark and then 
sent six miles for a camera, so that he 
would have some evidence to back up his 
“fish story” when he told it. So he has 
sent both to the MESSENGER. 


In relating his experiences in capturing 
the “sea-beast,’”” Mr. McConnell said: 


“The catch was one of the most thrill- 
ing in my experience in fishing and, of 
course, as usual sounds like a real ‘fish 
story.’ 

“While fishing in the river at Little 
River, S. C., we ventured out across the 
bar fishing for trout, and after having 
two lines torn by sharks and rigging up a 
shark outfit, it was only a few minutes 
before I had the shark hooked or, at 
least, he had me ‘hooked.’ 

“The water was too deep for us to 
anchor and the shark was so powerful 
that he made a sail-boat out of our gaso- 
line launch. 

‘After the shark wrestled at one end 
of the line for about 45 minutes, I gave 
up hopes of landing him in the boat and 
we started our launch and headed back 
for the river. After tying the line to the 
boat and pulling against the shark for at 
least three miles, the shark tired himself 
out and after reaching the wharf, with 
the assistance of two friends, I was able 
to land him with little difficulty. 

“The shark measured 5 feet and 4 
inches in length and weighed 155 pounds. 
This being my first catch of such a large 
game fish, I was exceedingly anxious to 
get a snapshot of him, and it was neces- 
sary to send about six miles from the 


Officials are requested to send memo- 
randa of changes in their organizations to 
the EDITOR of the Express Messenger, 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. They 
will be published in the order received. 


W. J. Souders, Agent, Clearfield, Pa. transferred to 
Une Ae ae vice W. W. Martin, transferred to Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. L. Carlin, Agent, Jersey Shore, Pa., transferred to 
agency at Clearfield, Pa. 


L. H. Jarrett, Driver, Canton, Pa., transferred to agency 
at Jersey Shore, Pa. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN DIVISION —E. J. Flanagan, 
Superintendent, Grand Rapids. 


J. H. Dunlap, formerly Route Agent at Lansing, has 
been appointed General Agent at Grand Rapids succeeding 
Charles F. Reed who recently retired after 58 years of 
continuous service in the business. 


J. C. Van Nostrand, formerly Agent at Lansing, has 
been assigned to take Mr. Dunlap’s place at the same point. 
The agency at Lansing has been placed in charge of H. E. 
Sams, formerly Route Agent at Bay City. 


C. B. Moats, formerly Agent at Union Station, has been 
appointed General Agent at Savannah, Ga., to succeed 
Warren J. Brown, who recently retired from that position 
after 46 years of service. Mr. Brown has been General 
Agent since 1921. 


g 


Agent J. L. McConnell at Florence, S. C. recently 
caught this baby shark, thereby intimating that he 
is a ‘“‘shark’’ at getting business 


fish camp to borrow a camera, in order 
that I might have something to prove my 
fish story. 

“The most interesting thing about 
such sport is that you always find some- 
one that has done just a little better and 
it was rather amusing to hear the various 
remarks about the odd sizes of sharks 
caught by spectators during some period 
of their lives. To cap all of them, one 
old fisherman stated that some years 
prior he landed a shark 18 feet long weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds and after cutting him 
open found a medium-sized man ‘inside 
the shark alive. 

“Therefore, I voted to give my prize the 
‘Button.7— 


FEED AND WATER 


Are Necessary to Sustain Life 


Don’t Forget 
the Live Animals. 


AT OTHER POINTS 


P. R. Reeves, formerly Agent at Kokomo, has been ap- 
pointed Route Agent in the Southern Indiana Division, 
succeeding W. S. Murray, who recently retired, after a ser- 
vice record of over 36 years. 


The agency at Kokomo, Ind., has been placed in charge 
of W. B. Thompson, formerly Agent at Bloomington, at 
which point Grover P. Bowman, formerly Agent at Nobles- 
ville, is now located. 


C. V. Fowler, Superintendent of the Manhattan and 
Staten Island Division, New York City department, re- 
cently retired, after 40 years of service. The division has 
been discontinued, the offices therein now reporting to 
J. R. Christie, general manager. 


* * * 


Death of Former Route Agent 


IrA ADAMS BuTTs—47 years in the service, 
retiring three years ago as route agent in the 
Southern Minnesota territory at Minneapolis, 
died in that city on May 23, at the age of 74. 

Superintendent L. L. Crosby at St. Paul, says 
of him: ‘He was highly respected by all who 
knew him for his stability of character, honest 
methods of transacting business, and for his great 
loyalty to the Company by whom he was em- 
ployed. 

“Few men in the long years of service as rend- 
ered by Mr. Butts had such a host of friends. He 
was highly respected by employes who knew him 
in all branches, as well as by the railroad officials 
and trainmen.” 
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The Death of F. C. Fargo 
By L. W. Horning, Indianapolis 


AYETTE C. FARGO, a nephew of 
ivan Fargo, one of the founders of 
the Wells Fargo Express Company 
and who for 54 years, was employed con- 
tinuously by the American and the 
American Rail- 
way Express 
Cioumip aime, 
passed away at 
his home in In- 
dianapolis, on 
| June 27 last. 
Mr: Fargo 
entered the ser- 
Vice so! tihe 
Artin € rican 
Express Com- 


pany on June 22 
1864, at Chi- 
cago. He was 


employed in 
that city in 
various po- 
sitions until 


Fayette C. Fargo 
1866 when he was made Agent at Dixon, 


Nl. He returned to Chicago in 1870 
where he remained until 1872, when he 
was transferred to Buffalo. Returning to 
Chicago in the same year and up to 
August 1873, he was employed as Assist- 
ant Auditor of Freight Accounts and 
Chief Clerk. 


In 1873, he was appointed Agent in 
Quincy, Ill.; in May 1883, Agent at 
Racine, Wis. In November 1883, Agent 
at Springfield, Mass., and on November 
1, 1884, he came to Indianapolis as Assist- 
ant Superintendent. He was made Super- 
intendent of the Southern Indiana Divi- 
sion, headquarters Indianapolis, on July 
I, 1886, in which capacity he served until 
April 1898 when he was made General 
Superintendent in Chicago. He returned 
to Indianapolis on May 1, 1900 as Super- 
intendent and remained in that position 
until his retirement on July 1, 1918. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Fargo has 
maintained a great interest in the express 
business and has served Superintendent 
Calkins as Claim Adjuster. 


Kren Recret at His Passing 


At the time of his death, Mr. Fargo - 


was 78 years of age. He was exception- 
ally active for his years and was only ill 
a few weeks previous to his death. With- 
in twenty-four hours after his passing, 
telegrams came to Indianapolis to his 
relatives from expressmen all over the 
United States, all expressing regret at the 
passing of this man, who enjoyed such an 
enviable reputation among the express 
fraternity. 


The large room in which the remains 
of Mr. Fargo lay, would not accommo- 
date the wreaths and flowers that friends 
sent to his funeral from all over the 
country. He will be deeply mourned not 
only by those who served with him in the 
Southern Indiana Division and his friends 
in Indianapolis, but by expressmen the 
world over. 
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If FISH are FISH, WHAT’S a FISHWORM? 


F fish are fish, and flesh is flesh, what is 

a fishworm? 

If we are to believe one of the news- 
papers at Oakland, Cal., which recently 
discussed this question, our Agent at 
Hayward, in the same state, hasn’t the 
answer yet, although that did not pre- 
vent him from forwarding 4,000 of Hay- 
ward’s fattest earthworms on the way to 
Lake Tahoe. 

These were no common or garden 
variety of angleworms, but fancy wig- 
glers each as long and thick as a lead 


(WANNA 
EXPRESS 


pencil and, according to the producer, 
able “to do tricks that will make the 
foxiest old trout in the lake look like a 
sucker.” 

Off-hand, we would consider this quite 
a problem but inasmuch as the Express 
Classification makes no specific reference 
to fishworms, we take it for granted that 
they are First Class. 

At any rate, the story goes that P. W. 
Moody, the shipper, went to the Hay- 
ward station with his cargo carefully 
wrapped and addressed to an angler at 
Lake Tahoe and this colloquy took place: 

“What’s in it?” inquired the agent in 
brisk, business accents. 

“Worms,” said Moody suc- 
cinctly. 

“T have to charge you a live 
stock rate, then,” declared the 
agent fingering his pad and 
tariff book. 

“How do you get that 
way?!” asked the owner of the 
consignment. “Worms ain’t 
livestock. They’re vegetables. 
Don’t you dig ’em with a 
spade, like turnips and pota- 
toes?” 

“Makes no difference,” 
ruled the carrier’s representa- 
tive. “They’re livestock, and 
take a higher rate. Got to be 
fed and watered and unloaded 
for exercise enroute. Costs 
more.” 

“Don’t you unload these 
here worms and start ’em ex- 
ercising,” shouted Moody. 
“Why, darn it, I’ve been a 
week ketchin ’em. They’re 
the wriggliest worms I ever 


? 


handled. You turn ’em loose to exe 
and the whole train crew will never 
"em back again. Anyway, I stick ; 
they’re vegetables ’cause you dig 
from the ground.” 

“*You’re both wet,” said the condu 
of an extra freight, laid out for the 0 
land to go by. “I'll bet the rule b 
says they go as fish. They’re alive 
that proves they a’int vegetables and 
dig ’em like clams, so they a’int meat, 
fish.” 

It could also be questioned wheth 
worm is a re 
as it lives mo: 
the time un 
ground. But 
tiles take » 
times First C| 
so that would 
have satisfied 
parties to the< 
troversy. 


“Call City 
torney 
White, oa 
Moody, “a 
I?ll leave it 
him. Bill’sal 
yer and a fis 
man, both, a 


he’ll know what they be.” 


Bill heard arguments from both si 
and poked the mass of evidence with 
forefinger. 


“Looks like spaghetti to me,” he 
cided. ‘‘Takes a general commod 
rate.” 


The 4,000 should land safely in Tah 
ready for the summer influx of East F 
anglers. But there’s an express agi 
hereabouts who is still wearing out ¢ 
tionaries, encyclopedias and tariff lists 
an endeavor to determine whether it 
worth while to appeal Mr. Whit 
decision. ; 
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The Big Question ts: Do You Know? 


Q. Isa C. O. D. shipment refused by con- 
signee the C. O. D. feature later released 
by consignor and again refused by con- 
signee subject to return in accordance with 
Rule 14 (1), Classification 29? (Suggested 
by G. S. Wilsey, Lima, Ohio.) 

A. Yes, it is still a C. O. D. shipment 
and must be so treated. 


Q. A driver receipts for a package destined 
to Canada as valued less than $50.00. 
Upon examining the manifest the value 
declared is found to be $200.00. Is it per- 
missable when waybilling the shipment to 
use the manifest value? (Suggested by 
A. P. Suhl, Rochester, N. Y.) 

A. No, in such a case both values 
should be used. As the shipment was 
receipted for with value not to exceed 
$50.00, no charge would be made for 
excess value regardless of the fact that 
the manifest shows value at $200. 
However, for Customs information the 
package should be marked ‘‘Value for 
Customs purposes only $200.00.”’ 


Q. What is the correct value charge on 
two race horses billed in a ear at 12,000 
lbs., valued at $1,000, from Clearwater, 
Fla., to Detroit, Mich.? (Suggested by 
Robert Glover, Detroit, Mich.) 

A. The Classification provides for a 
free value of $200.00 for each horse 
and as the declared value was $1,000. 
the excess value is $600.00. The rate 
from Clearwater to Detroit is $5.30 
ewt. and value charge is 244% of the 
excess value of $600 or $15.00. 


Q. Which would be the correct charge 
under scale 111 on a shipment of laundry 
weighing 614 lbs., 39c or 42c? (Suggested 
by W. H. Brok, Grand Island, Nebr.) 


Here is a way to find out. 


A. 42c. Whenever fractions occur, in 
computing charges, either in the 
weight or charges, fractions of less 
than 14 will be dropped. When the 
fraction is 4 or more the next higher 
whole number must be used. There- 
fore, 7 lbs. at $6.00 per cwt. charge is 42c. 


Q. What is the correct charge on two 
packages of printed matter weighing | and 
5 lbs. respectively, from one shipper to one 
consignee billed as on two, value $10.00, 
from New York to Berkeley, Cal.? (Sug- 
gested by M. S. Wilson, Berkeley, Cal.) 
A. The charge is 48c. Assuming that 
shipment contained an article specifi- 
cally named in the Classification as 
taking third class rate, which is 8c 
per pound and was marked as required 
under Rule 1 (j) the weights would be 
aggregated as 6 Ibs. at pound rates, or 
48 cents. 


Q. What is the charge on a shipment of 
two packages from the same consignor in 
San Francisco, Cal., to the same consignee, 
New York City, weighing 3 and 4 lbs. 
respectively, received on one waybill? Is 
it correct to handle these two packages as 
one shipment or should two separate 
receipts be issued? (Suggested by T. A. 
Michell, Erie Terminal, Jersey Cityee Nee) 
A. The charge in this case is $1.57 
made up as follows: 3 Ibs. under scale 
248 is 72c, 4 lbs. 85c. It is proper to 
issue one receipt and one waybill for 
this shipment. 


Q. What is the printed matter rate? 
A. There is no such rate. There are 
certain articles of printed matter 


Study each question and put 
y/ q P 
your thumb over the answer given, to see if you can solve 


the problem without this help. 


should be referred to when assessing 
charges. 


Q. What rate would apply on a shipment 
containing United States Postage Stamps? 
(Suggested by E. T. Copenhaver, Douglas, 
Wyo.) 

A. First class rate on weight and 
value. 

Q. What is the excess value charge per 
$100 on a corpse valued at an amount 
greater than our free value? (Suggested 
by E. T. Copenhaver, Douglas, Wyo.) 
A. 10c per $100 or fraction thereof. 


Q. Classification No. 29 shows feathers 
N. O. S. 14% times first class. Does this 
apply on a feather bed? (Suggested by 
E. Davidson, Houston, Tex.) 

A. No, a feather bed should be classi- 
fied under bedding and takes first 
class rate. 


Q. What rate applies on a return hamper 
containing empty P. boxes all of which 
were shipped when full over our lines? 
(Suggested by R. A. Phillips, Cumberland, 
Md.) 

A. The first class rate applies. 

Q. A certain shipper of ice cream makes a 
shipment of 3 gallons packed in a 5-gallon 
tub. Are we to assess charges on 3 or 5 
gallons? (Suggested by R. A. Phillips, 
Cumberland, Md.) 

A. You should charge on the basis of 
capacity of the can, whether shipped 
full or partly full. Therefore, if there 
were 3 gallons of ice cream shipped in 
a 3-gallon can, you would base your 
charge on 3 gallons, however, if 3 gal- 
lons of cream were packed in a 5-gal- 
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named in the Classification, on which 


the third class rate applies and this 


5 gallons. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of June. 


Agents who have not received issues intended 


for them should at once notify the Traffic department, American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Conn. Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3, 4 
Me. Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3, 7 
N. H. 
Rot. 


Revision 

Revision 
Sec. I. e C. No. A-3, 5 Revision 
Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3, 4 Revision 
. No. 2 to Get Circ. No. 10-A 
- No. 3 to Cuban Tariff No. 4 

- No. 170 to I. C. C. No. A-3 

- No. 10 & 11 to I. C. C. No. 2180 

. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 3180 


. No. 14 to I. C. C. No. 1922 


YD DHHHDH 
Fg guges 
“Srouucs 


Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Ariz. Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Ark. Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Calif. Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Supp. No. 5 to I. C. C. 3149 
Supp. No. 1 to I. C. C. 3241 
Conn. Section I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Del. Section I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Dist. of Col. Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 
Fla. Section I. C. C. No. 1373, 7 Rev.) 
Ga. Section I. C. C. No. 1373. (7 Rev.) 
Ida. Section I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 


La. Section I. C. C. No. 1373, (6 Rev.) 


Supp. No. 10 toR. & T. P. Sec. Tec No.A-4 


Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3237 


Pa. Section I. C. C. No. 1373 (6 Rev.) 
Supp. No. 1 to S. C. R. C. No. 67 

i iGaGaNo.o238 
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AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED 
Local and Joint Block Tariff 


Supp. No. 2 to Blocks 103, 357, 418, 458, 518, 61814, 619, 651, 


,947, 1045, 1145 


Supp. No. 3 to Blocks 520, 618, 640, 648, 650, 914, 920, 945,946 
Supp. No. 5 to Blocks 740, 838, 1047, 1146, 2027 


FOR WHOM INTENDED TO 
All Offices 
All Offices Supp. No. 1 to Blocks 540, 1034 
All Offices 
All Offices 745, 81514 
All Offices 
All Offices Supp. No. 4 to Blocks 750 
All Offices 
All Offices Supp. No. 7 to Blocks 1147 
All Offices 
All Offices 


All Offices in U. S. 
All Offices in Ala. 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 


Intended for all offices in 


7 ° Ala. Supp. No. 9 N. H. (4th Revision) 
All Offices in An Ariz. Supp. No. 2 N. Y. Supp. No. 19 
All Offices in Calif Ark. Supp. No. 10 N.C. Supp. No. 5 
All Offices in Calif. Calif. Supp. No. 5 Ohio Supp. No. 13 
All Offices in Calif. Block 1507 Calif. Supp. No. 6 Okla Supp. No. 12 
: Fla. Supp. No. 12 Ore. Supp. No. 1 
All oreo 38 Ida. Supp. No. 5 Pa. (6th aon) 
All Offices in Del. — Ill. Supp. No. 9 R.I. Supp. No 
All @fhices in Dist) of Col Ind. Supp. No. 7 Tenn. Supp. No. 3 
All Offices in Fla. j Iowa Supp. No. 9 Utah Supp. No. 10 
‘All Officestin' Ga. Kan. Supp. No. 8 Vt. Supp. No. 6 
All Offices in Tas Md. Supp. No. 5 Wash. Supp. No. 1 
All @ fees iy eae Mass. Supp. No. 1 W.Va. Supp. No. 5 
ci Mich. Supp. No. 1 Wisc. (3rd Revision) 
All Offices in N.H., Pa. & Wis. Minn. Supp. No. 8 
All Offices in Ore. ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
All Offices in Pa. E. T. No. B-12 
All Offices in S. C. Supp. No. 59 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 
All Offices in Block 519 Supp. No. 7 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 825 


All Offices in Block 1046 


C. R. C. No. E. T. 921 
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| e At Low Cost 
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cA new illus- 
trated poster 
now appearing 
on the sides 
of the street 


vehicles of the 
Company 


Urging the Public to 
Rely On Us 


ROM the great New York metropolitan district, a vast ex- 

press traffic emanates daily. At our various terminals there 

more than 400 through express cars are loaded with mer- 
chandise destined to the principal cities in all parts of the 
country. Many move in trains devoted exclusively to the trans- 
portation of express matter which are operated on fast regular 
schedules rigidly adhered to. 


Between other large cities, through cars are also operated, 
every business day, in accordance with the traffic requirements. 
This traffic goes through rapidly from the point of origin to 
destination with little, if any, transfer enroute. 


Thus is provided a highly developed and reliable system of 
through car service designed to expedite the movement of express 
matter. Express shipments thus enjoy a minimum amount of 
transfer enroute and, augmented by local train service and our 
own pick-up and delivery equipment, this assures shippers quick 
and careful transportation of their goods, arrival in perfect con- 
dition, and prompt delivery to consignees. 


In the vehicle poster, now making its appearance on motor 
trucks and wagons of the Company, we have called public atten- 
tion to this important phase of express service. We are proud to 

ae proclaim it, feeling that, as the poster points out, the service is 
ye maintained at ‘‘low cost”’ to the user, considering its speed, safety 


: and elasticity for almost every class of commodity. 
That this service may always be dependable, the employes of the 


Company are bending constant efforts, each with extreme fidelity 
to his particular part in its maintenance. Let the good work go on! 


Call the Attention of Patrons to Our Through Service 
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In a recent issue of SYSTEM magazine, General Superintendent of Motor Equipment, E. E. LaSchum wrote interestingly 
regarding the highly organized system that the Company has developed in maintaining its motor vehicle equipment at the 


highest efficiency and most economical operation. 
published here by courtesy of the magazine. 


1—Sealing a van-type truck in moving transfer business between terminals in 
large cities. 


2—The tractor-and-trailer system which permits one motor unit to handle 
several trailers. 


3—Tractor hooked up to trailer for movement to terminal while other trailers 
are being loaded or unloaded. 


4—Before a driver is allowed to handle a truck he must pass Company tests, 
both written and in actual driving. 


5—Most drivers serve an apprenticeship as helpers, which gives them valuable 
experience. 


6—A most exacting system of inspections is carried on to make sure that every 
vehicle on the street is in proper working condition. 


The scenes pictured above were used to illustrate the subject and are re- 


7—Central dispatching stations contro the movement of vehicles on the 
streets and provide an elastic system for meeting the demands of the pick- 
up service, ; 

8—Mechanics in the shops are expected to maintain their individual tools in 
first class cond tion. ¢ 

9— General Superintendent E. E. LaSchum keeps on the alert for new or im- 
proved mechanical equipment. j i 

10—The helper is expected to guide the driver during the backing of his vehicle, 
thus removing a common cause of accidents. : 

11—Every truck is given a final inspection as it leaves the garage. If anything 
is wrong, the car is not permitted to leave. ae 

12—High compression grease-guns and hose simplify the work of lubrication 
and cleaning. 


—— 
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TVE “MILLION “BABIES BY EXPRESS! 


By GENERAL MANAGER C. R. GRAHAM, CENTRAL PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO 


HE above would be a wild state- 

ment if taken literally, and even 

when I add that they were baby 
icks you may question its correctness. 
owever, this is the number of baby 
icks transported by the American Raii- 
ty Express from Petaluma, California, 
ring the hatching season of 1926. 
‘taluma, tritely called “The World’s 
‘¢ Basket” is the greatest poultry pro- 
cing point in the world, area considered. 
Besides many carloads of eggs to both 
arkets and cold storage, there were 
out seven million baby chicks hatched, 
rt of which were used to restock local 
rms. Almost all of the remainder were 
ipped by express. These five million 
icks, at the most conservative estimate, 
ll require 12,000 acres and the exclusive 
tention of 1,700 men. In all probability 
ey will range a much greater area and 
cared for by a greater number of in- 
viduals. 
This year the oldest commercial hatch- 
y is celebrating its semi-centennial, 
ving started in business in 1876. In 
ose days the incubators were small and 
ide, and results uncertain. Oil lamps 
ovided the heat and the eggs were 
rned by hand; no small task when one 
)ps to consider that they must be turned 
least twice a day. Modern hatcheries 
at electrically, and eggs are turned 
sry four hours by automatic mechanical 
‘ans; Otherwise this enormous output 
ld be impossible. Hatchery managers 
imate that it would require 350,000 
as to hatch these chicks, so one can 
idily see that quantity production is 


dependent upon hatcheries. Artificial 
propagation is probably one of the great- 
est feats of man’s genius in aiding nature. 
Imagine caring for so many setting hens! 

There are about twenty commercial 


General Manager Graham 


hatcheries in Petaluma, the largest of 


which is just completing an additional 
wing that will bring its capacity up to one 
and three-quarter million eggs at a setting. 
The daily output will be 70,000 chicks. 
Some of the eggs are produced on farms 
owned and operated by the hatcheries, 


nn cn, 


but the majority come from registered 
flocks. The hatchery standard is neces- 
sarily very high; consequently the careful 
selection and inspection of breeding flocks 
is of the greatest importance. 

Eggs are handled by experts into the 
hatchery, and twenty-one days later, as 
they hatch, the chicks are inspected, 
graded, and all weak or doubtful ones 
humanely destroyed. These little fellows 
dry off very quickly, once out of the shell, 
and within a few hours take their first 
venture out into the busy world. Exper- 
ience has demonstrated that they can be 
safely shipped to points that can be 
reached within seventy-two hours at the 
time of hatching. We have handled ship- 
ments that took eighty-four hours, one of 
which contained 1,000 selected chicks, 
that reached destination with only seven 
dead, and practically none died after 
arrival. 

During the many years these chicks 
have been traveling by express there has 
been a constant study made of both suc- 
cessful and disastrous shipments. Each 
season brings new experience, but the 
most important precautions I should like 
to impress upon American Railway Ex- 
press employes is to give these little fel- 
lows air; pile them with a two or three- 
inch space between tiers (there is seldom 
any means of ventilation in the ends), and 
keep them from extreme cold, heat or 
sunshine, and those who handle them in 
the Rocky Mountain country or the 
northwest—look out for snow or freezing 
weather. 


Crowded cars and carelessness at 


naive Biotic. 


nes at Petaluma, Cal., the ‘“World’s Egg Basket’’ ice ob in A.W. Custer Ciding pao trucks in the picture on the left) handles an Pimense heserets i; in 
eggs and baby chicks, among other commodities 
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transfer points are the two 
greatest causes of claims. Mod- 
ern boxes provide means of 
ventilation without drafts. The 
interior partitions are either 
perforated, as the sides and 
tops are, or they do not extend 
quite up against the cover, thus 
permitting the air to pass di- 
rectly through without striking 
the chicks. There are a hun- 
dred little fellows in each box, 
all intent upon living and doing 
their bit. Successful deliveries 
make pleased customers. 

The American Railway Ex- 
press service enjoys the confi- 
dence and hearty co-operation 
of several Petaluma hatcheries, 
so that practically all of the 
shipments from there go 
by express. Only the few 
specifically routed other- 
wise by consignees, or to 
points not served by us, 
move via other carriers. 
Many of the first now quote 
prices delivered, so that a 
large part of the shipments 
go prepaid. 

Agent A. W. Custer and 
his men find ay 
our new depot A 
none too large 
at times. We 
have twelve 
express trains 
passing Petal- 
uma daily, all € 
of which carry 
baby chicks, 


‘and during 
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Above—117,000 baby chicks in the mak- 

ing at Petaluma—only one-tenth the capac- 

ity of the largest electric hatchery in the 
world located there 


Left—Successful deliveries please both sh ip- 
pers and consignees 


Below—Petaluma conducts well attended 
high school courses in poultry 
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the busy season one train r 
larly picks up a car. Du 
the season thelocalagencyk 
in close touch with Route A; 
A.S.WestonandSuperintenc 
J. W. Rogers, so that adeqi 
advance arrangements can 
made for the forwarding of 
chicks from San Franci 
through which gateway Pp 
tically all of these shipm 
move. In fact, this dep 
ment considers the busines: 
important that annually all 
terested operating officials - 
employes are instructed by 
ter and bulletin regarding 
care, routing and dispatch, 
* * * 


What Mr. Graham says 
garding increase in our baby chick tra 
at Petaluma, is equally true at ot 
points where the output may not be 
great as at the “World’s Egg Baske 
but where a number of hatcheries g 
baby chicks and hatching eggs in subst: 
tial quantities. One need only see 1 
contents of a carton of th 
little live creatures to . 
preciate the need for givi 
them special attention 
and plenty of air. It is 
the credit of our service tl 
we can handle these tenc 
creatures in such huge nu: 
ber with a relatively sm 
loss. This business, wit 
out doubt, is certain to j 
crease the more we be 
our efforts to improvi 
Our service in connect 
with it. 


TAKING CAREFUL AIM at the CLAIM TARGET 


HEY’RE getting after the claim 

problem in an intensive way in 

Southwestern Ohio. The trend to- 
ward an increase in this source of trouble 
has stimulated our people in that territory 
to aggressive action to reach the goal of 
“one claim to each 1,000 shipments.” 

Superintendent C. F. Barrett at Cin- 
cinnati recently prepared a semiannual 
claim report for the division, covering the 
first six months of the year. Then he 
analyzed it so that each of his five route 
agents could know just how many claims 
were charged against every one of their 
several offices. The report tells the num- 
ber of claims filed each month and the 
claim-to-shipment ratio of every office, 
large or small. 

So the route agents know just how the 
battle is going in the territories under 
their immediate supervision. 

The territory of Route Agent D. W. 
Lewis at Chillicothe leads so far with the 
low ratio of .88 or 12 points better than 
the goal set. The territories of Route 
Agents G. A. Curry, J. A. Hoban, H. H. 
Schultz and F. R. Deal follow in order. 


It is interesting to note the number of 
offices which, although handling a sub- 
stantial business, during the first half of 
the year, had no claims charged against 
them. There were 14 offices with a business 
of 2,000 shipments or more in this category 
and 20, which followed in order, from no 
claims at all, up to “one in a thousand.” 

Of the honor offices with no claims 


Part of the 2,000 high-bred roosters forwarded from 
Corvallis, Ore. . 


during the first six months, Route Age! 
Curry had 41; Route Agent Deal 4 
Route Agent Hoban 45; Route Age 
Lewis, 53; and Route Agent Schultz 48. 
Some of the highest records were mat 
by Newcastle, Ind., with a ratio of 4 
on 29,910 shipments; Athens with a clail 
ratio of .76 on a business of 34,062 shiy 
ments and Vincennes, Ind. with only 
claims on a business of. 44,190 shi 
during six ‘months. 


* * * 


Roosters of High Degree 
fi (eee Agent A. E. Maass at Cory 


Ore., has one ear to the groun¢ 
new business is demonstrated in a F 
exceptional traffic that has started t 
move from that point by our service. I 
consisted of 2,000 roosters of high degre: 
that went to Zeeland, Mich., and other 
that traveled all the way to Honolulu 
Hawaii. This was consigned “our way’ 
chiefly through the efforts of Agen! 
Maass, ably assisted by Route Agen; 
Longwell. 
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GETTING the BUSINESS FARLIER 


'T was just about a year ago that ex- 
press patrons in the New York metro- 
,politan area were requested by the 
mpany to cooperate in an effort to 
sedite the forwarding of business from 
it city. The purpose was to encourage 
‘lier shipping, in part to relieve the rush 
d strain of handling the enormous ac- 
mulation of traffic caused by the prac- 
e of many ship- 
rs of holding off in 
s important detail 
business opera- 
ns until just be- 
e closing. 
[hat the public did 
t turn a deaf ear 
this appeal is in- 
ed in an examina- 
n of the business 
eived before 3 
Vl. on an average 
y in August last, 
npared with the 
ne day the year before. This showed 
it the amount of traffic received in 
city proper up to that hour had 
reased nearly fifty percent. 
While this was still only a small part of 
total outbound business of the day, it 
; proof that many of our patrons fol- 
ed the suggestions made in this regard, 
far as they considered their business 
srests permitted. Moreover, the cam- 
gn for early shipping had other satis- 
tory results, particularly in the way of 
reasing traffic. Undoubtedly, some 
opers noted our endeavor to get the 
iness early for prompt and efficient 
idling and saw in it good reason for 
1g Our service more often. 
Vhile our city officials aver that there 
no obstacles in the way of rendering 
rice that cannot be surmounted, it 
st be acknowledged that New York 
ids alone in the complexity of its street 
fic and intensive human activity. Our 
icle service is maintained by three dif- 
nt departments — pick-up, delivery 
transfer—but these fleets of gas and 


calls are promptly answered, and then all 
efforts are bent to completing the final 
collection of business so that it may be 
dispatched, after sorting, from the ship- 
pers’ premises or to sorting stations and 
thence to our various terminals. In the 


uptown garment district, with its many 
huge buildings, to which many new ones 
are being added every year, our vehicles 


The mercantile manu- 
facturing districts are 
the center of extensive 
and intensive shipping 
activities at the end of 
the business day 


are to be seen almost everywhere. 

If express people at destination points 
could witness our operations during these 
“zero hours,” they would appreciate what 
a splendid job the New York organiza- 
tion, under General Manager J. R. 
Christie, is doing in serving the nation’s 
greatest city efficiently. 

With the principal manufacturing 
trades, catering mostly to the whims of 
Dame Fashion, located in a. compara- 
tively limited section; with narrow, “one- 
way streets,” further burdened with 
parked automobiles; with skyscrapers 
housing hundreds of manufacturing con- 


received, regarding our call service. 
This goes on, fair weather and foul. 
But wet and inclement weather, such as 
was experienced during much of August, 
does not simplify matters. It reduces the 
capacity of vehicles nearly twenty per 
cent, for the business must be protected 
and kept entirely under cover, and ship- 
ments cannot be loaded much beyond 
the tailboards of 
wagons and trucks, 
while the “open” 
trucks,used for hand- 
ling the huge but 
light-weight milli- 
nery cartons, must 
employ tarpaulins as 
protection against 
the weeping skies. 
We have referred 
principally to one of 
our most important 
commodities — wo- 
men’s apparel; there 
are many others, 
also of seasonable 
nature. But special requirements of this 
kind are met through our vehicle dis- 
patching system which keeps them in 
constant use, seldom allowing them to . 
travel empty—and never aimlessly. The 
wagon dispatcher with whom super- 
visors and vehicle inspectors in direct 
charge of the vehicles on the streets, 
keep constantly in touch, is the channel 
through which this is accomplished. 


Breaking Up a Wrong Practice 


Cee may be a sincere form of 
flattery, but it does not always “go” 
in business. Especially is that the case 
where irresponsible persons temporarily 
establish quarters, as they have been do- 
ing recently in small cities throughout the 
South and Southeast, and assume a name 
very similar to that of one of the respon- 
sible retail stores. 

Their practice is to place orders in New 
York, Chicago and other big cities for 


Typical express scenes snapped in and around New York from which a vast express traffic emanates daily 


tric units and horse-drawn wagons can 
ind are mobilized as in one fleet to 
t the enormous demand for pick-up 
ice that develops after 3 o’clock and 
| the closing hour of 5 P.M. 


rom 9 A.M., until the rush starts, all 


cerns, which want to ship at the same 
late hour; the situation must impress 
every untrained observer. Yet it is sig- 
nificant that in serving from 15,000 to 
20,000 shippers every day, comparatively 
few, if indeed any serious complaints are 


large quantities of merchandise, expect- 
ing that the firms with whom the orders 
are placed will mistake the new concern 
for old established houses which may 
have been buying from them for.a long 
time. On receipt of this merchandise, 
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where it is shipped, the new store closes 
and the proprietors disappear with the 
goods they have thus acquired. 

To aid Federal authorities in checking 
this practice, our Public Relations De- 
partment has been urging wholesalers, 
through their associations, to carefully 
scrutinize orders they receive for wearing 
apparel, drygoods, notions and other 
merchandise, to make sure of the exact 
name of the firm giving them. 

It is evident, through various items 
recently published in the press, trade 
papers and chamber of commerce publi- 
cations on this subject, that a movement 
has been started to break up this form 
of stealing. 
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Our CINCINNATI “PEOPLE W, ITNESS “BuitDInG Depicatic 


NE of our largest patrons in Cin- 

cinnati—the American Products 

Company—recently acquired. a 
fine new plant, which is the last word in 
modern construction and equipment. 
The dedication ceremonies were quite an 
impressive event and were attended by 
several of our local Cincinnati people. 


Within a period of nineteen years, this 
concern has had a remarkable success in 
utilizing a system of direct selling, which 
is unique in the merchandising business. 
Handling a long list of miscellaneous 
commodities, it sells its merchandise 
through factory-trained representatives 
and ships direct to them. Some idea of 
the huge output of the plant is gained 
in the fact that it forwards twenty tons of 
products daily to its representatives in 
every section of the country. As a con- 
siderable portion of this moves by our 
service, the products company has be- 
come one of the largest express shippers 
in the city of Cincinnati. 

Among representatives of the Company 
present at the celebration were Superin- 
tendents A. W. Hayes and Samuel F. 
Pershall, Bureau of Organization at Chi- 
cago and Operating Superintendent J. G. 


Sad 


Partial view of the shipping department in the new American Products plant in 


Cincinnati 


Burch, Bureau of Organization Superin- 
tendent J. F. Glover, General Agent J. 
W. Dale, Chief Clerk C. T. Knab, Money 
Clerk George Cook, Commercial Agent 
James Cogill and H. C. Von Phul, all of 
Cincinnati. 

In telling how the American Products 
Company appraises our service, R. L. 
Lippert, the advertising manager, re- 
cently said: “From tests con- 
ducted and from experience 
in the past nineteen years, it 
has been found that express 
service furnishes the most re- 
liable means of transportation 
and our selling representa- 
tives are trained to send their 
orders in with express routing 
and with the name of the ex- 


Scene at the dedication of the new 
building at which several representa- 
tives of the Company were present 


press deliv 
point. 

“Tt ‘haga 
been found t 
the handling 
this enorm 
volume of 
press traffic 
greatly fac 
tated by the 
of the Expr 
Company 
Master Recei 
Forms 11 and 
(used by t 
Company 
Cinc ima 
among oth 
cities in the Ci 
tral territor 
We prepare and issue from 1,000 to i: 
of these forms daily, using addressi 
stencils for the purpose. We have fou 
that this system keeps our claim accot 
to the lowest minimum and expedites t 
handling of orders, which are all 
time schedule.” 


Of particular interest to the expr 


, people, who were given an opportuni 


to inspect the new seven-story plai 
were the packing and shipping depa’ 
ments, located on the first floor. The 
is a constant flow of production throu; 
the entire plant, from the seventh flo 
where raw materials are stored, throu) 
manufacturing, assembling and _fillii 
departments right down to -where ea 
representative’s order is assembled a1 
turned over to the packing departme 
and finally sent out through the shippu 
department. = 

An automatic conveyor system CO 
nects all the departments and throug 
the force of gravity, all productions flo 
in the direction of the forwarding depar 
ments. Each department is so organize 
that every order is shipped out the sam 
day as received, although more than 
thousand come in daily. It requires onl 
four hours for an order of any size to £ 
through the entire plant, from the tm 
it is received in the office until it is ie 
for the shipping platform. y 


. 
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YMPATHY ESSENTIAL to GOOD SERVICE 


N a recent address at a meeting of the 
American Railway Association, at- 


‘tended by several express people, 
ief Special Agent S. E. Allen- 
-of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
ilroad, who was once an ex- 
sssman, disclosed a new phrase 
‘sucker-sour.”’ This expression 
ginated in the circus world, 
: word “sucker” meaning any 
‘son not connected with the 
1ow;’ in other words, any 
ispective or potential patron. 
Che circus manager, however, 
ilways on the alert to discover 
7 employe who by his words 
actions proclaims that he has 
‘ome soured on the people he is 
posed to entertain or serve. 
the soured one the premier 
estrienne or the lowest can- 
man, there is a common fate 
eparation from the show’s 
roll. 

Sut “sucker-sour” does not, 
ording to Mr. Allender, con- 
‘itself to the circus alone. It 
ound in industry, in which we 
v, of course, include the transportation 
iness. 

Human understanding and achieve- 
it continually are being put to the 
ure by it; our very right to happiness 
ers daily under the lash of it,’ he 
am 

Ir. Allender sees in this ‘“‘disease”’ the 

ure of any enterprise dependent for 

2ess upon the good will and confidence 
he people. 

m One case he cites, as an example, a 

senger had the misfortune of having 
pocket picked. A railroad man as- 

ied to detective work who was on the 

Nn gave more time to lecturing the 

im on the folly of his carrying his 

let in his hip-pocket than he did to 

rehending the thief. 

1 another instance, a claimant who 
his baggage pilfered complained of 
discourtesy of the investigating 

er, who had called to inspect the 

ik. Inquiry revealed that the claim- 
had asked the officer about the prac- 


_ He Saved the Cream 
SENT R. T. Hallmark, at Hender- 


son, Tex., recently gained the com- 


dation of his superintendent when a 
1, due at that point, was derailed 
ing an unavoidable delay. 

lr. Hallmark knew that the 25 gal- 
of ice cream in the express car would 
T unless he could get it at once. So 
rove his truck to Overton, where the 
1 was held up, 32 miles away, and 
€ a round trip, saving the highly 
shable shipments consigned to Hen- 
on from being a dead loss to the ship- 
and eventually to the Company. 


a 


Patience and eagerness to serve at the receivin 


tice of the railroad in settling claims. The 
officer had said abruptly that that wasn’t 
his job—and let it go at that. 


the Company 


Mires Ash 
lender inter- 
prets “‘suck- 


er-sour’’ as 
simply a man- 
ifestation of 
absence of 
sympathy. 

OL Sie: s 
““sympathy”’ 
in its literal | a{ 
sense, which Le 
rs fellow 
feeling.” Sym- 
pathy, which 
primarily is a 
matter of temperament, is 
something which may be 
heightened or lowered 
through constant contact 
with humanity. 

There is, perhaps, no 
branch of railroad transpor- 
tation where such direct 
contact with the public 
must be made constantly 
as in the express business. 
Every shipment is a separ- 
ate transaction, in the quick 
and expeditious handling 
of which several persons may be directly 
concerned. ‘The routeman on his vehicle 
making deliveries or pick-ups, the agent 
or clerk in the office, the man at the depot 
office and the on-hand clerk are con- 
stantly meeting patrons or talking to 
them by telephone day after day and this 
“sucker-sour” disease is something to be 
wary of. 

Although the man who waits on the 
public may not realize it, he can become 
callous or indifferent to their individual 
wants. If he makes unfulfillable promises 


Women patrons deserve special 
consideration 


g counter make friends for 


Tact ts the biggest asset to the 
receiving clerk 


merely to rid himself of a persistent 
questioner, if his attitude of mind and 
tone of voice indicate lack of interest, he 
is becoming mighty close to being 
a victim of ‘“sucker-sour’”—lack 
of sympathy and understanding 
with the very people upon whom 
we depend for business and who 
expect us to take a personal in- 
terest in their shipments. 

From a practical standpoint, 
it is obvious that this sympathy 
and understanding are quite essen- 
tial to intelligent, efficient service 
which the Company is expected 
to render. It is simply looking 
at it from the patron’s point of 
view. We gain much by doing 
that. An inquiry that is beyond 
the scope of knowledge or duty 
of the employe receiving it is 
promptly referred to the person 
who can answer the question. 
When requests for calls are re- 
ceived, no promises are made that 
cannot be fulfilled. Every in- 
quiry about the whereabouts of a 
shipment is courteously handled. 
When the shipper uses our service the 
employe receiving the business shows by 
his very actions he is glad to get it. 

These may be little things, but they all 
go to popularize our service and, as the 
Saying goes, “such popularity must be 
deserved.”? It is no compliment to a man 
to be called “hard boiled,” for it is simply 
another way of saying he is a victim of 

sucker-sour.” 


Interested attitude at the receiving 
counter or on the telephone, combined 
with a real effort to give personal atten- 
tion to each shipper, no matter how many 
may be encountered each 
day, goes a long way in cre- 
ating good will and build- 
ing up patronage. 

Even the proper tone of 
voice is an important mat- 
ter for the same answer can 
be given in two different 
ways—one that will please, 
and the other that will cause 
resentment and opposition. 


“Sucker-sour” has, in- 
deed, no place in the express 
business, and we are glad to 
add that we have noted 
but few symptoms of it anywhere. 


Strawberries and Beans 
Sm idea of the immense traffic in 


fruits and vegetables moving from 

our Mississippi division during the 

late spring is given in a statement of 

Agent A. F. Vinson at Paducah, Ky., 

telling about the nice business handled 

during May and June last, from that 
point and Kevil. 

There was a half a million-dollar crop 
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in strawberries and beans, this year, and 
as a result, during the period from May 24 
to June 15, these two points forwarded 
217 solid refrigerator cars of these com- 
modities to the large cities in different 
parts of the country. 

The movement was managed by Super- 
intendent H. H. Meek, with Route Agent 
M. Z. McGregor as his chief lieutenant 
and valuable aid given by Agent Vinson 


of Paducah and Agent Sargent of Kevil. 
Special trains were used in handling the 
traffic and, according to Agent Vinson, 
not a single complaint was registered. 

* * * . 


Wool Growers Like Our Service 
© of the most unusual shipments in 


heavy volume by our service was re- 
cently noted by the California Wool 
Grower, issued by the association of that 
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name, referring to twelve carload: 
spring lambs that had been shipped by 
service from California to Philadelg 
The business amounted to 10,000 la 
in three weeks, all consigned to the Ai 
ican Stores Company, Philadelphia, 

The paper reported that the Comg 
was “‘on the job” and that the la 
arrived at destination in the best of. 
dition. 


New SBuLB INDUSTRY in NORTH CAROLINA 


By LOUIS T. MOORE, Executive Secretary Wilmington Chamber of Commerce 


ITH a Gov- 
ernmentem- 
bargoeffec- 
tive the first of this 
year upon certain 


types of foreign 
bulbs, because of 
possibility of certain 
plant diseases, there 
has arisen in the ter- 
ritory surrounding 
Wilmington, N. C., 
a bulb industry in 
which there has al- 
ready been invested 
considerably more 
than $100,000, with 
a yield in the spring 
of more than ten mil- 
lion narcissus, canna, jonquils and other 
blossoms. A majority of the shipments 
is made via the American Railway Ex- 
press Company to Northern markets and 
to those within the state. 

Dotted here and there in territory 
contiguous to Wilmington may be seen 
canna fields, with the flaming red, vivid 
yellow and pure white blossoms. In one 
shipment from Wilmington recently, 
more than forty thousand narcissus blos- 
soms were forwarded. 

At Castle Hayne, ten miles northeast 
of Wilmington, there is a settlement of 
Hollanders. These men have lived in the 
section twenty years or longer. They 
represent an excellent type of citizenship. 
Prior to their coming the territory they 
occupy did not yield agricultural products 
to the value of $500 annually. Each sea- 
son now their combined products exceed 
a half million dollars. 

These sturdy citizens have gone whole- 
heartedly into bulb growing, since it is a 
variety of horticulture that they were 
familiar with in their distant homes in 
Holland. In addition, many American 
farmers near Wilmington have been 
quick to realize the possibilities for profit 
and they have started the production of 
bulbs in a way which indicates continued 
expansion. 

There is practically an unlimited de- 
mand for these flowers. Even now it is 
estimated that 80,000,000 bulbs are 
necessary to care for the ordinary require- 
ments. Dr. Charles Dearing is in charge 
of the State Test Farm, at Willard, near 
Wilmington. He has been much in- 
terested in the new industry, which is 


Historic St. James Church, a landmark of Wilmington, 


RES 


bringing a new flow of revenue to the 
producers. 

The flowers are picked and tied in 
bunches of twelve to twenty-five blos- 


Some of our old reliables in Wilmington 


soms, dependent upon size. They are 
then taken to various cities where a 
ready sale is afforded through florists, 
in curb markets, on street corners, de- 


N. 


partment stores, 
The bulbs must 
grown for three y 
before ready for s 
Wilmington is 
ing the centre ¢ 
truck and veget 
area, which prodi 
vegetables and fr 
to the annual vz 
of fifteen to sev 
teen millions. 1 
naturally crea 
considerable exp: 
traffic. 
Wilmington is: 
of the import: 
port and res 
centres along - 
South Atlantic coast. The city is situa 
on the east bank of the Cape Fear rit 
thirty miles from its mouth. Embra 
in port business is the importation 
molasses, fertilizer products, petrole 
products, and the exportation of cot 
and lumber. The port volume apprt 
mates sixty-five million dollars annua 
the wholesale business fifty millions, : 
manufactured products a like sum. 
Wilmington is proud of the fact tha 
is headquarters of the Cape Fear divis) 
of the American Railway Express}Co 
pany of which R. H. May is superint 
dent. It is also a source of gratificat! 
to citizens that the city is headquart 
for the Atlantic Coast Line Railro 
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A shipment of fertilizer, one of the 
many from Wilmington recently— 
there are 13% tons in this collection 

_ 


-. 
a 
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mpany, which has in its employment 
re approximately 1,400 people. 
The Seaboard Air Line also gives Wil- 


e bulb industry has made rapid strides since the Government's embargo against 
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white narcissus and yellow jonquils 


mington efficient service, with main line 
connections at Hamlet. Wilmington’s at- 


titude toward visitors is hospitable and 
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foreign importations—a field near Wilmington, showing cannas varied with 


friendly and the Chamber of Commerce 
is always pleased to forward pamphlets, 
maps, and other data about the section. 


~ Grvinc PerisHasies THE Richt or Way 


By AGENT P. C. McGUINNESS, Pier D., Jersey City, N. J. 


ments that requires more care and 

prompt handling than foodstuffs 
m the farm and orchard. Their very 
ure makes any unnecessary delay a 
igerous matter while arrival in time to 
e advantage of the most favorable 
rket demand is of considerable im- 
‘tance. 
n a big terminal like Pier D, on the 
sey City side of the Hudson, these 
ts are impressed upon us, because the 
jor portion of its inbound business is 
a perishable nature. The movement, 
ch amounts to about 50 incoming cars 
ly, extends practically throughout the 
ire 12 months of the year starting with 
, fruit, beans and other vegetables from 
rida and Texas and gradually working 
thward and eastward to the Carolinas 
Virginia as the seasons open and 
On the various commodities. 

refer not only to L. C. L. shipments, 

to carload business, particularly 
ns and dressed poultry from Texas 
strawberries and peppers from Louis- 
1. A not inconsiderable traffic in 
wherries comes from the Del-Mar-Va 
insula, totalling 42 carloads for the 
v York market alone, in addition to 
ch L. C. L. and,cars passing through, 
ch require re-icing at this point. 
Ve have here practically continuous 
ration. While the number of cars 
dled daily averages 50 in and 50 out, 
number of shipments varies between 
100 to 24,000 inbound and outbound 
‘ther. Our heaviest perishable move- 
t comes in May, while the big out- 
nd traffic, principally mercantile busi- 
Teaches its peak in March and 


P esenes is no class of express ship- 


ember. Our terminal force here varies 
veen 400 and 650 according to re- 
ements, many of them hourly men. 

he terminal man can perhaps better 
erstand the big business handled at 
_D, by a scrutiny of the train sched- 


| 
i 


ules. ‘Thus, incoming we have Pennsyl- 
vania Nos. 252, 48, 196, 88 and 198 ar- 
riving at different periods throughout the 
day and night. The two heaviest “per- 
ishable trains” are Nos. 196 and 198, 
which bring in between 16,000 and 20,000 


pieces daily, in the peak season. 


Agent P. C. McGuinness 


Our big outbound trains are No. 139, 
leaving at 9:25 P..M.; No. 95, leaving at 
9:55 P. M.; No. 97, leaving at 11:35 P. M. 
and No. 201, leaving at 3:40 A. M. and 
completing the clean-up. Thus, it can be 
seen that after midnight the terminal 
handles in and out-bound traffic at the 
same time and is at-the height of its 
activity. 

Most of the incoming perishable traffic 
goes to the New York markets. These 
open at midnight and the prices are most 
brisk for several hours thereafter. Thus 
it can be seen that prompt unloading and 
sorting to vehicles for quick delivery to 
the markets is essential, to satisfy both 


the shippers and receivers. Everybody 
must work at top-speed to get the busi- 
ness out, so that the market deliveries 
can be accomplished as soon as possible. 


As one can imagine, we have a very 
busy time of it immediately after the big 
trains arrive and then the terminal hums 
with intense activity. 


If we find that the business has been 
well set up in the cars, the pieces of the 
various lot shipments properly labelled 
and kept together, and the addresses 
properly made out, it greatly facilitates 
our work in prompt handling. If ship- 
ments arrive in poor condition, or a sys- 
tematic stowing and arrangement in the 
cars is not followed, it hampers us con- 
siderably. 


Shippers and agents at points of origin 
can do much in aiding prompt delivery 
in the market by caréful attention to the 
preparation of these shipments and all 
will profit by it. The commission man 
will be able to get better prices, the shipper 
more revenue and the agents at the ship- 
ping points will have pleased patrons to 
deal with and eager to ship more business 
our way. 


At Pier D., we give perishables the right 
of way. We are constantly urging upon 
employes prompt and careful handling. 
We have brought re-icing of commodities 
down to a science. We know that good 
service prevents unnecessary delays, re- 
moves causes of complaints and last but 
not least avoids heavy loss in claims. 


I would urge that careful attention be 
given by all interested offices to the work 
of attaching waybills and lot stickers on 
perishable shipments and to- make sure 
that the shipper’s name and address, in- 
stead of initials, is given in each case. 
This will eliminate over waybills and con- 
fusion in records, thus permitting a faster 
operation in unloading, assorting and 
dispatching for delivery. 
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Consistency in Business 


it certainly must apply in business. Theoretically, at least, 
a patron should receive the same courteous attention, the 
same answer to a given question and the same information, no 
matter just which employe he approaches. But if he meets with 
a different interpretation each time he encounters a different 
expressman, he cannot be certain which answer he should accept. 
We recall that when the congestion in Florida was at its height 
and a tight express embargo was in effect, a 
certain storage firm attempted to forward 
some household goods, but the shipment was 
refused. Not satisfied, the shipper made an- 
other inquiry by telephone and was informed 
that the shipment should be accepted. The 
second man, however, was wrong and the ship- 
ment was declined a second time, the net result being a much 
dissatisfied patron. 

In another case, brought to our attention by Agent E. V. 
Gibson at the Burlington Station, Omaha, Neb., a ten-gallon 
shipment of paint in a tin was refused because the can leaked. 
A few days later, when the paint had crusted over the leak, the 
shipment was offered once more—and accepted. Whether it 
caused any damage we do not know, but it placed the Company 
in the embarassing position of not being consistent. 

These are some of the many “little things that count—against 
us, in the opinion of Mr. Gibson, who is normally not a pessi- 
mist. We can hope, however, that these cases are exceptions to 
the general rule. Employes are pretty well posted regarding the 
rules and instructions of the Company and the regulations gov- 
erning the traffic as set forth in the Express Classification. The 
better informed a man is, the more certain he is of giving the 
proper information when it is asked of him by patrons. He has 


[i , as one William Shakespeare averred, consistency is a jewel, 


WE BELIEVE in SIGNS 


Bec, 


Every driver on a 
Company vehicle 
will recognize this 
one 


Supl. H. B. Calkins, Indianapolis, and Messenger W. H. Jamison, Sow 
Indiana Division, prove that fishin’ is good at Silver Lake, Mich., where 
spent their vacations 


no doubt in his mind on the subject and usually it coincides y 
the understanding of other equally alert and well informed 


pressmen. 


* * 


That Others May Go and Do Likewise 
on T W. J. Cunningham at Noblesville, Ind., noted in 


July Merssencer a picture of an ancient express rece 
that indicated that one of the local concerns had been in busin 


in 1856. 


i 


Agent Cunningham showed the magazine to the editor of 
local paper who, constantly alert for news, was able. to mak 
nice little item out of it. It was a good “‘stunt,” for it plea: 
the editor and created good publicity for the Company. | 

We hope this may inspire other agents, whose offices we | 


ploit by photograph or type, to go and do likewise! 


J 


ral Seems to Me— 


By ARNOLD MYERS 


In the Little Rock Daily News a 


‘PEDESTRIANS HAVE 
right of way; in case of doubt, 
stop, take no chances of injuring 
anyone.” 

So reads a rule of the American 
Railway Express Company which is 
engraved on a plate and placed on 
every truck operated by that com- 
pany. Drivers of express company 
trucks are constantly reminded that 
they must look out for pedestrians 
and that when in doubt the proper 
thing to do is stop. 


IT IS COMMENDABLE IN 
the express company that it has 
such a high respect for the rights 
of pedestrians and that its driv- 
ers are cautioned against taking 
chances of injuring any person. 
Such a spirit, if observed by all 
drivers of motor vehicles, would 
do much toward lessening the num- 
ber of accidents each day. Cer- 
tainly if the express company can 
afford to reduce speed of transpor- 
tation in order to save life and limb, 
others can do likewise. 


_ that other operators of mo 


THE BUSINESS OF TRA 
porting express is one whic 
quires speed and when the tru 
are halted in order to avoid dé 
ger of accident, it means so} 
loss to the company. A few m 
utes delay may mean to miss 
train or to delay that train a 
either means a loss in money. T 
Express Company deserves ©0i 
mendation for forgetting that | 
in order to guard against a 


THAT THE IDEA OF 
company will prevent acc 
is proven by the record mé 
Little Rock where a truck | 
American Railway Express 
pany has never injured a 
trian. The drivers seem to 
into the spirit of their em 
and the result is highly sa 
tory. It is gratifying the 
concern recognizes the righ 
pedestrians and it is to be 


hicles will follow the lead 
the American Railway E3 
Company. 


, 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TNAVY 


| 


O six agents of the Company—two 
in Ohio and one in Virginia, Mary- 
& land, Pennsylvania and Indiana— 
ame a most unusual letter, one day in 
uly. It was signed 
y Secretary of the 
lavy Curtis D. Wil- 
urand expressed ap- 
reciation for their 
art in the handling 
ad releasing of car- 
er pigeons for the 
aval branch of the 
overnment. 

The expressmen so 
onored were Gen- 
@eeagent L. D. 
tout at Akron, O., 
id Agents A. R. 
footz at Deshler, 
Ree Agent D. I. 
ahmy at Winches- 
i, Va., Depot Agent 
wuetlake at Cum- 
srland, Md., Agent 
@eekress at Con- 
lisville, Pa., and 
gent H. L. Wey- 
ind at Nappanee, 
d. 


The letter from the Secretary of the 
avy was as follows: 


I desire to express my appreciation for 
tur courtesy in handling, caring for and 
leasing the Navy Pigeons shipped to you 
om time to time for release. 
The Pigeon Service constitutes an in- 
gral part of the Naval Communication 
rvice; it is used primarily for sending mes- 
ges from Aircraft to their base in case of 
nergency when the radio may not be avail- 
le for use. A number of instances have 
curred where pigeons bearing messages 
tve been the means of preventing serious 
isfortunes to Naval Aircraft. 
It is through the courtesy shown by you 
id other agents of the Express Company 
caring for and releasing its pigeons for 
aining flight, that the Navy has been suc- 
ssful in training its birds at long distances 
ereby enabling the pigeons to be kept in 
flying condition at all times and ready 
rinstant service. 


As Secretary Wilbur indicates, the 
aval Air Service has been putting car- 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
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rier pigeons to practical use in its system 
of communication between planes and 
stations. Hundreds of birds are bred for 
this purpose and trained for their unique 
“jobs” in the Navy. 

At the Anacostia 
Naval Station in the 
District of Columbia, 
pigeon lofts are main- 
tained and the birds 
put througha regular 
course of training, a 
part. of which. are 
special flights and 
races from distant 
points to the home 
station. 

The pigeons are 
exercised twice daily, 
in the morning be- 
fore breakfast and in 
the evening before 
supper, the length of 
exercise depending 
upon.the circum- 
stances and general 
condition of the bird. 
Many of the Navy 
pigeons are champi- 
ons, having won in 
races and flights from 500 to 1200 miles. 

It is interesting to note that in trans- 
mitting a copy of the Secretary’s letter to 
General Manager W. W. Owens at Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant Leonard C. Parker of 
the office of Chief of Naval Operations at 
the Capital, remarked: “Without the 
assistance rendered by these men in car- 
ing for and releasing the pigeons, it would 
be impracticable to train Navy pigeons 
at long distance.” 


Hers Navy In TRAINING PIGEONS 


General Agent Stout at Akron, Ohio,' 
received a shipment of pigeons from the 
Quartermaster of the Naval Air Station 
to the District of Columbia and naturally 
gave special attention to the matter. 
Agent Mootz at Deshler states that this 
city has been chosen as one point for the 
liberation of Navy birds, because it is 400 
miles by air line to the Capital, and the 
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birds must fly over a hazardous route, 
across the Alleghany and Blue Ridge 
Mountains, giving them a very severe 
test. When the birds arrive for libera- 
tion, the Deshler agent gives such ship- 
ments his personal attention to insure the 
birds being in the best possible condition 
for their long and strenuous journey. He 
is particularly proud of the letter he re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Navy. 
Of course, it is no novelty for Agents to 
be asked to liberate large numbers of 
homing pigeons for fanciers and pigeon 
clubs usually located in the large cities. 
Where an exceptionally large number are 
shipped, the pigeon club sends its own 
representative for the purpose, but as a 


ats BS 


Champion carrier pigeons undergoing intensive 
training at the U.S. Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
D. C., for use with Navy ’planes 


general rule, the express agent is re- 
quested to officiate under specified con- 
ditions. How well our representatives 
handle these jobs is seen in the fact that 
we have never heard a word of complaint 
about the way they have complied with 
shippers’ requests, even though this ser- 
vice is given without charge. 


CAGENTS WHO WERE COMPLIMENTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE “NAVY 


L. D. STOUT 
teneral Agent, Akron, O. 


A. F. FLAKE 


Depot Agent, Cumterland, Md- 


D. I. FAHMY 
Agent, Winchester, Va. 


A. R. MOOTZ 
Agent, Deshler, O. 


H.L. WEYGA ND 
Agent, Nappanee, Ind. 


I. C. KRESS 
Agent, Connellsville, Pa. 
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EXPRESSMEN WHo ARE DoING THING 


General Agent at Worcester, Mass. 
G receesy zei Archibald McDermid 


recently retired, after serving 35 of 
his 53 years as an expressman, as 


Mass., Richard 


agent at Worcester, 
Francis is now in 
charge of our op- 
erations in that 
important New 
England city. 

Mr. Francis, at 
the time of his ap- 
pointment, was 
route agent at 
Boston having 
served in that ca- 
pacity since 1918, 
with headquarters 
at different points. 


The new general 
agent has “gone 
the route,” having 
Started as a driver at Nashau, N. H., and 
acting subsequently as relief agent and 
cashier, prior to route agency work. 

He is married, and has three sons. His 
many friends wish him well in his new 
and most important position. 


Richard Francis 


“Flowers While You Can Smell ’En.” 


N the transaction of business, between 

A. G. Smith & Son, florists of Peters- 
burg, Va., and W. N. Woodruff’s Son 
& Co., wholesale packers of decorative 
greens at Lowgap, N. C., some correspon- 
dence was recently exchanged that had 
particular reference to Agent W. T. 
Wyatt at Pulaski, Va. 


Remarked the Petersburg florists: “The 
service the express company is giving us 
now on your leaves is something wonder- 
ful. Shipments leaving you on the morn- 
ing reach us the following morning at 
6:00 0’clock. The agent at Pulaski should 
be commended for his promptness in 
transferring shipments and we wish you 
would thank him the next time you have 
occasion to write or see him.” 


Employes of the Superintendent’ 


ss 8 office, Eastern Pennsylvania Divison, 
Williams Grove, one Sunday in July. A baseball game between Harrisburg and York was 


Whereupon the Woodruff concern at 
Lowgap wrote Agent Wyatt at Pulaski as 
follows: ‘We enclose herewith a letter 
we have just received from one of our 
customers praising the expeditious man- 
ner in which you fellows at Pulaski handle 
our shipments. The world is ready 
enough to kick and too prone to forget to 
compliment. Like Mr. Smith, we be- 
lieve when a man does a good job, let 
him know it. Most flowers are used for 
funerals—entirely too late. We prefer 
ours while we can smell them.” 

* * * 


Now in Charge at Savannah 


BoM clerk to general agent is the 

record of C. B. Moats who recently 
succeeded Warren J. Brown, retired, in 
the latter important post at Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mr. Moats started as a clerk at the 
little town of Rockmart, Ga., and later 
served in a similar capacity at Cedar- 
town, Chattanooga and Rome. It was in 
1909 when he became assistant cashier 
at Chattanooga and later tracing and 
rate clerk. He assumed the agency at 
Gadston, Ala., in January 1913 and then 
at Anniston. 

After serv- 
ing in the 
Army for a 
year Nire 
Moats re- 
turned to the 
express ser- 
vice as agent 
at Brunswick 
and the fol- 
lowing year 
was made 
route agent 
at Atlanta. 

Flic sy ags 
traveling 
agent at Jacksonville in 1920 and served 
for a time as agent at Macon. Five years 
ago he came to Savannah and was agent 
under General Agent Brown. 

The press in the state has commented 
favorably upon the “fine record of the 
new general agent.” 


C. B. Moats 


ee es wie ie 


and local force at Harrisburg, 


Pa., with those at York, had a grand ti 
one of many big features of the outing 


Succeeds Mr. Reed at Grand Rap 


ee his 22 years as an expr 
man, J. H. Dunlap, who recer 
succeeded Charles Fargo Reed, retii 
as Gene 
Agent) 
Grand R 
ids, Mie 
has held 
different — 
sitions. 

In 1904, 
got a job 
transfer r 
at Crestc 
la., and af 
serving 
driver w 
promoted 
night dep 
agent. Th 
he went ont 
road as m 
senger on t 
C. B. & Q., Chicago-Omaha route, b 
the next year returned to agency wor 
first at Maryville, Mo., and then at Ri 
Oak, Ia. But the fascinations of the ro: 
lured him back to his old messenger rou 
which he handled for a year and a hz 
more. 


A clerkship in the Superintendent 
office at Chicago was his next opport 
nity, but then he was soon called to b 
come agent at Aurora, IIl., where | 
served for three years. His promotion 
route agent followed and his headquarte 
were changed from Springfield, Ill., t 
St. Louis, Mo., and Galesburg, IIl., eac 
succeeding year. 


In December 1917, he took charge « 
the office of the Adams Express office « 
Detroit. When the A. R. E. was forme 
the next year, he became an investigato! 
Thereafter, followed his appointment a 
route agent at Lansing, Mich., the posi 
tion he held for eight years prior to hi 
appointment as General Agent at Gran 
Rapids. 

It would seem that Mr. Dunlap’s lon; 
and varied experience fits him pretty wel 
for his new assignment. 


J. H. Dunlap 


id hy i : bee 


me together at 


eptember, 1926 


secopemmmagenees 


ere they are at Hamburg, New York—not Ger- 

any—Agent L. D. Kent, at the extreme right. 

usiness here is particularly good in the summer 
time 


Addresses Rotary Club 


“CENTURY of service” 

topic 
| mt ia 
feet talk 
hich Chief 
ioe C. OC*z. 
eary, Gen- 
‘al Manager 
. J. Hickey’s 
ssistant at 
1¢ Philadel- 
hia head- 
uarters of 
he Alle- 
hany de- 
artment, 
1veatanoon- 
ay luncheon 
‘the Rotary 
lub of Read- 
g Pa. Agent H. P. Sutphin, who is an 
stive Rotarian, acted as chairman of the 
>casion. 
Apparently, Mr. Leary’s remarks were 
ell received and interested the large 
umber of club members in attendance. 


was the 


C. J. Leary 


‘~Rio Grande 
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CONVEYING ¢c4 COMPLIMENT ‘BY ‘RESOLUTION 


@ need only look at a map to gain 
an idea of the enormous size of the 
state of Texas. In late years, it has come 
forward as a great producing center for 
the rest of the country in the matter of 
vegetables, generally classified as “‘gar- 
den truck.” 

In Western Texas particularly, we 
have noted, 
from time to 
time, the in- 
creasing out- 
put from the 


Valley, which 
iaget et he 
Wire-sstce mn 
Texas divi- 
sion, pre- 
sided over by 
Superinten- 
dent? Gy N. 
Campbell, 
headquarters, 
San Antonio. 

Much of 
this vegetable traffic moves via our ser- 
vice by carload and L. C. L. to far distant 
cities and each year shows a substantial 
increase over the preceding season. 

We have had many indications~ that 
our service has been functioning well in 
the movement of this huge traffic, but 
perhaps none is so convincing as the com- 
pliment recently conveyed by the Truck 
Growers Association of Rockport, Texas, 
in the form of the following resolution: 

RESOLVED: That the Rockport Truck 
Growers Association extend their very high ap- 
preciation to the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the American Railway Express Com- 
pany for their most efficient services given us 
during this our first year’s shipping as an or- 
ganized body. 

In the matter of supplying cars the railroad 


company has given us what we wanted when we 
wanted it, and that in a most unselfish manner, 


Supt. C. N. Campbell 


408 ADDING MACHINES SHIPPED AT ONE TIME 


Courtesy Burroughs Bulletin KN 


Well packed business for our service coming from the Detroit plant of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 


even to the extent of operating a special train to 
bring us a single car at a time when it would have 
meant much loss and more inconvenience to 
have been denied this service. 

The Association being in its infancy and with- 
out adequate sales connections had to ship ap- 
proximately forty percent of its produce by local 
express shipments, and are especially grateful 
to the employes of the express company for this 
efficient handling of these shipments. We had 
no cause to complain at any time on account of 
congestion or slowness of movement. 

Our first year’s work has been a marked suc- 
cess and we attribute this in a great measure to 
the amount and quality of service given us by 
both the railroad and express companies, and 
kindly ask that the officials of these companies 
convey our gratitude to each and every employe 
who contributed in any manner to this service. 


Mr. Campbell, however, declares that 
the credit for this satisfactory handling 
of the Rockport business should go, not 
to him, but to Route Agent Ira Longaker, 
who had direct supervision of it, assisted 
by Supervisor Nathan Taylor. 


* * * 


Shipper Appreciates Attention 


HE local branch of the General Elec- 

tric Company in Salt Lake City, ex- 
pected some motors in by express to help 
out one of its customers in an emergency 
situation. 

Unfortunately, the motors missed con- 
nections at 
Ogden and B. 
C. J. Wheat- 
lake, the man- 
ager, was ina 
quandary. 
Although he 
did not know 
to whom he 
was talking, 
he gotin touch 


Foreman Roy 
Hart, Salt Lake 
City, and his two 
sons of whom he 


is Justly proud 
with Fore- 
man Roy 


Hart at the 
Union Pacific 
depot, who 
located the 
shipment and 
arranged for 
its prompt transfer on arrival at Salt 
Lake City: 

“This gentleman was not only court- 
eous,” stated Mr. Wheatlake, later in a 
letter to General Agent L. E. Gehan, “‘but 
seemed extremely anxious to personally 
help us and we appreciate his efforts very 
much.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Hart is the father of 
two sons, of whom he is justly proud and 
who, no doubt, will “follow in. father’s 
footsteps” by becoming expressmen, when 
they grow up. 
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IN the €BB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Giving Them the Air 


ECAUSE it is 

Arctic-Nu- 

Borge Cio nie 
pany, Boone, Ia., 
has quite a sub- 
stantial] business in 
blowers and venti- 
lating fans. 

Although one of 
these machines 
when packed for 
shipment weighs 
a little over 600 
pounds, Agent 
G. O. Rice at that 
point has handled 
around 200of them 
during the past two 
months, addressed 
to points in different parts of the country. 

A recent shipment, illustrated here, 
shows typical business of this kind which 
Agent Rice and his force have become 
quite expert in handling, in spite of the 
huge size and heft. 

Apparently they are wanted ina hurry, 
particularly in hot weather, as our ser- 
vice is used. There has not been a single 
complaint or claim from the shipper on 
our handling of the business, which is 
quite significant. 

* 


the home of the 


Olean Serves the Oil Fields 


HEN anything goes wrong in the 
oil_ fields, Olean, N. Y. generally 
hears about it. That is because much oil 
field equipment is manufactured in that 
city and when it is needed, it is wanted 
ina hurry. Time is at a premium, then. 
elays cost money when an expensive 
Operation is held up, but oil men do not 
consider. expense when big profits are in 
sight. 

It is no unusual matter for Agent J. F. 
Kennedy to be called upon to handle ship- 
ments weighing tons with the same speed 
accorded to shipments that can be car- 
tied by hand. Only recently, for instance, 
Olean shipped a piece of machinery to 


repair an engine that had broken down in 
It weighed 500 
pounds, yet, as the Olean Herald des- 


one of the Texas fields. 


Boone, Ia., ships ventilating fans during the hot weather 


cribed it, “this was crated, loaded and. 


sent on its way to destination with as 
much dispatch as if it had been a box of 
flowers.” 

* * * 


Bre’r Rabbit 
TEN-POUND rabbit 


is a giant of the spe- 
cies. Agent W. G. Jones 
at St. Anthony, Idaho, re- 
cently had no alternative 
but to act as a reception 
committee of one to 
greet a thoroughbred, 
Flemish, giant rabbit that 
had been forwarded to a 
local consignee and ar- 
rived when the latter was 
on his vacation. 

The rabbit, however, 
was in good hands and 
attracted much attention 
locally because of its size. 
It is no wonder that the 
Teton Peak Chronicle stated, when a 
reporter heard of it, that “the express 
company has earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for its. treatment of animals en- 
trusted to its care.” 


REMARKABLE DELIVERY BY THE STORK 
Siz young calves that ‘arrived’ simultaneously, stuffed for exhibition and shipped b 
not delivered for lack of proper address. ut di. 

bureau, with affidavit of birth and photographs of animals when alive 


Good Service at Commencement T, 


PROM Raymond I. Ford, treasure 
Hood College at Frederick, J 
came a letter recently addressed to 
Company in that city, which fin 
reached the hands of Superintend 
H. E. Huff, of the Maryland Divisior 
Mr. Ford said: ‘Our superintend 
reports that the service given by y 
local agent, Mr. R. E. Zimmerman, 1 
year at Commencement time, was 
best we have ever had. I underst: 
from his report that within one hour af 
we had ’phoned your Company, all tru 
and packages had left the college. 
“This letter is written to express 
you, our appreciation for the pron 
and efficient service given us this yea 
Mr. Huff explains that the school i 
preparatory institution for young wom 
and is attended by scholars from all s 
tions of the ‘country. The particu 


business referred to by Mr. Ford was 3 
shipments of baggage, which Age 


They await disposal in the New York Sal 
Zimmerman picked up in an_ hou 
Mr. Huff considers this good work 
adding that the drive for this busines 
was made a few years ago and the ship 
ments have been increasing ever since. 


WE MOVE 15 CARLOADS of HIGHLY PRIZED SHOW HORSES from SEWICKLEY, PA 


nd eee 
Route Agent J. L. Ross, aided by a trainmaster, 
two assistant trainmasters and a supervising 
agent of the Pennsyluannia Railroad, gave special 
attention to the animals, because of their high 

value and ownership 


eptember, 1926 


ew truck at the coldest town in the U. S., which 
e express boys there promise will not freeze, no 
matter how low the thermometer goes 
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Producers Visit Our Terminal 
HEN the New York State Agricul- 


tural Agents made their annual 
marketing tour of New York City, the 
staff of Supt. of Claims H. M. James co- 
operated with representatives of the New 
York Central and other railroads par- 
ticipating in their entertainment. 


During one of the three days they were | 


in town, the producers visited our big 
West Side terminal and witnessed the 
handling of eggs, in transit from State 
points to the city markets. Assistant 
Agent V. I. Smith escorted the party 
through the huge express plant and ex- 
plained the various methods of operation. 
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KEEPING THINGS MOVING 


At Washington Court House, Ohio, where Agent 
W. B. Hooker and force have been handling a nice 
business recently 


The LADYBIRD WAGES WAR ON THE ¢c4PHIS 


"F it is true that “‘every insect has other 
insects living upon it” we need not be 
- surprised that the “ladybird” is com- 
ginto her (or his) own. If you have not 
ade “her” acquaintance, I might say 
at the ladybird, sometimes called “‘lady- 
ig,” is a small spotted beetle of brilliant 
lor a shade between red and yellow. 
looks like a potato bug and is about 
\e-half the size. . 
The second part of the story is that 
uit trees are afflicted with various kinds 
aphis, polite name for plant louse, and 
ousands of dollars have been spent to 
mbat this pest, which is so destructive 
the fruit crop. ae 
Clark Turner of Wenatchee has spent 
e greater part of his time for the past 
re years experimenting with the aphis 
id has found that the ladybird is abso- 
tely harmless to the plant life, but very 
Structive to the aphis. He made a 
udy of how to secure enough of these 
igs to make it worth while as their 


‘the “ladybird” or beetle looks, under a microscope. 
Its real name is Hippodamia Convergens 


tive home is at the very top of the 
uscade Mountains. After trying out a 
lony of the bugs, he found that they 
Opagate rapidly when turned loose in 
e orchards and once they are introduced 
ll take care of themselves. 

American fruit growers are experiment- 
ape th “ladybirds” and have had ship- 
=nts sent to several parts of the United 
ates. In that way, other countries 
ve learned of them and Mr. Turner has 


‘By Agent W. S. FOSTER, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Clark Turner goes into the mountains around 


Wenatchee, Wash., and captures ‘“‘ladybirds,”’ 
which he ships by the thousands by our service 


received inquiries from many foreign 
growers. 

In order to fill the orders, it is necessary 
for him to go to the mountain peaks and 
secure the bugs. Mr. Turner says they 
are found in swarms like bees and on 
bushes in a mass the size of a man’s head. 
They are then taken to the lower alti- 
tude and held for a time before shipment. 


How Tuey ARE SHIPPED 


The bugs are first placed in a gauze 
sack filled with excelsior sufficient to hold 
the sack tight, allowing them to move 
around in the sack, at the same time 
giving them air. The sack is then placed 
in the shipping case, which is a wooden 
box with wire screen for two sides. 
This box is about the size of the cages 
used for shipping bees. 

It is necessary to keep the bugs as cool 
as possible and instructions are given to 
spray a little water on them once each 
day. This can be done by wetting a cloth 
or sponge and sprinkling them lightly. 

Whether this industry will develop 
to such an extent as to be very profitable 
to the Company or not remains to be 
seen, but Mr. Turner is very much pleased 
with the service we have given him and 
whatever he ships will go by express. 


A King of Cats 


ANY times at Hamilton, Ont., we 

have had the honor of providing 
transportation for royalty in the cat 
famjly. This interesting news comes from 
Agent T. L. Sweeney of the Canadian 
city. He refers specifically to shipments 
of Mrs. J. W. Thrush, cat fancier and 
president of the Hamilton Persian (cat) 
Society. 

Of the several of Mrs. Thrush’s felines 
that we have handled recently, perhaps 
the most noted is ““Kittiboy Blue of Dixi- 
land,”’ whose picture we present below. 
Kittiboy is an international champion, 
having won many prizes at shows here 
and in Canada during the past three years. 

As Mrs. Thrush has made several ship- 
ments of this nature by our service, it is 
apparent that her animals have been 
handled satisfactorily. But it is also 
evident that of the many shipments of 


aot 


Kittiboy Blue of Dizi-land, one of the feline royalty 
which often enjoys a trip via our service 


cats we handle during the year, most of 
them are of pedigreed stock and are con- 
sequently highly valuable. Careful at- 
tention and treatment of these shipments 
in transit is obviously important. 
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EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 


HicH Spots 


O journey around the world with- 
out leaving the shores of one’s 
native land sounds rather prepos- 
terous and not within the bounds of rea- 
son, yet with but a slight stretching of 
the imagination one could easily be in 
some of the world’s most fascinating 
regions if they would but visit the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 

One hundred and fifty years ago was a 
momentous occasion 
for the people of these 
United States, for then 
the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. 
Philadelphia is  cele- 
brating the anniver- 
sary of this event in an 
Exposition in which 
she has been joined by 
practically every nation 
in the world, the main 
purpose being to show 
what progress this 
country and the other 
countries have made 
in a century and a half. 

The Exposition has 
been carefully planned 
and wonderfully laid 
out. The beauty of 
construction of the 
booths housing the ex- 
hibits, the careful prep- 
aration of the displays, 
with experts on hand 
to explain and demon- 
strate, are fully in keeping with the 
elaborate buildings and grounds, which 
cover more than 275 acres of land. 

Naturally, the American Express Com- 
pany, being a leader in its particular field, 
has an exhibit demonstrating the progress 
which has been made in travel and how, 
with its world-wide chain of offices, 
staffed by travel and financial experts, it 
has simplified and made easy travel to all 
parts of the globe. 

Located in the Palace of Liberal Arts 
and Manufactures, this Company’s office 
is prepared to inform visitors about travel 
anywhere; sell and cash their travelers 
cheques; remit funds to any part of the 
world and to perform any of the Com- 
pany’s many services. 

y going direct to the American Ex- 
Press booth on arriving within the 
grounds, and getting acquainted with the 
attendant, the visitor will be advised how 
best to take the miniature world tour. 
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booth is located. Interesting exhibits 
have been arranged by the various rail- 
road and steamship companies operating 
in the United States and equally instruc- 
tive are the displays showing the progress 
made in the field of electricity, radio, 


The American Express booth at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in the 


Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures 


telephony, telegraphy, machinery and 
agriculture. 

The United States Government is op- 
erating several interesting exhibits, show- 
ing the working of almost every phase of 
the Government’s activities. 

Continuing on our tour, we arrive at 
the British section. Here is displayed a 
multitude of goods from Great Britain’s 
vast empire—England, Ireland, Canada, 
Malta, Ceylon and Palestine particularly 
showing fine examples of their industries. 

India has erected its own pavilion, 
wherein the merchants of that country 
show their goods. The displays in the 
building comprise wonderful collections 
of brassware, ivory, precious jewels and 
silks. To lend a genuine Indian atmos- 
phere the exhibitors appear in their native 
costumes. 

The Orient—China and Japan—are 
among the largest exhibitors. Attractive 
features comprise the demonstration of 
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AMERICAN EXPRE, 
TRAVELERS CHEQU! 
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of the SESQuI-CENTENNIAL 


A good citizen would naturally wish to 
“See America First” and thus his tour 
might well commence within the very 
building in which the American Express 


the manufacture of silk and a life-s 
reproduction of a tea plantation. 

The German exhibit has taken the f 
of the market place at Nuernberg, 
varia, which is familiar to every Europ 
traveler and many of the buildings rey 
duced are famous as architectural ex 
ples. 

No World tour would be comp 
without Egypt, so there is depicted 
“Street of Caire 
where the rug wea 
squats and works 
what will be a fine ( 
ental rug. The sh 
keepers have theirop 
front stalls where « 
may purchase fron 
seemingly endless s1 
ply of Egyptian artic! 

The nations of C 
tral Europe — Roun 
nia, Austria, Czecl 
Slovakia and Hung: 
have contributed la: 
displays of potter 
glass and chinaware 
beautiful and intric: 
design. 

Nor does this e 
the offerings of the S 
qui-Centennial Exr 
sition. We have n 
mentioned the exte 
sive Gladway, with | 
many amusement é 
tractions; the spacio 
Auditorium and Stadium; the Nai 
Yard; the Military Camp; the reprodu 
tion of old High Street of Philadel 
the beautiful lagoon with its Ven 
gondolas and gondoliers, especially 
ported from Venice; the Coast Gua 
life-saving station, giving daily drill 
and thousands of other equally interes 
ing displays. | 

To see the Exposition is to fully aj 
preciate it. It is a’ real exposition t 
celebrate a real historic event. Visito! 
to the grounds will not leave feeling di 
appointed. If you know of anyone visit 
ing Philadelphia and the Sesqui-Center 
nial Exposition, make sure they see th 
Amexco exhibit. A moving picture ma 
chine is being installed in the booth am 
interesting films showing travel aroun 
the world will be a fitting start for a tou 
of the Exposition. 

You can safely boost the Sesqui-Cen 
tennial Exposition. = 
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Pleser ncork at alstioro, Til. 


"T is quite evident that Agent G. H. 
Longwell at Hillsboro, IIl., has an eye 
-to floral beauty—and to business. 
ir office building is on a boulevard, used 
’ motorists traveling on Route 16 to 
d from St. Louis. There is a little 
rden space on the side and Mr. Long- 
Il has taken advantage of it in a most 
usual way. 
He has had the letters “A. R. E. Co.” 
wked out in Mexican fire bush and 
ove it a bed of zinnias and a row of 
arigold, bordered by cannas. Below he 
s had the bricks painted white, so that 
could put in an “ad.” about financial 


per. 
The Hillsboro Journal describes it as 
beautiful corner” and compliments 
mn highly for his enterprise. He is 
aying It With Flowers” and backing 
up with service. 
* * * 
Fifty Years Ago 

NEWSPAPER of Layette, Ind., in 
\ republishing items “50 Years Ago 
day” recently recalled to mind that on 
ly 25, 1876, the express company then 
ving that point forwarded 600 pounds 
feathers. ‘That was a very heavy ship- 
mt in those days, notes our corres- 


nes at Shelbyville, Ind. Taken 


_ Saying It With Flowers 


by the wife of Driver Leroy Jones, showing Agent S. E. G andler, 


‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


Met aL Be er FEAT 


18 reporting the fifth anniversary of the 
District Accounting Bureau at Indian- 
apolis, in the July MESSENGER, a “tie” 
was lost. It was finally found in the 
word “fifth, ’thus making it “fif-tie-th;” 
in other words, intimating a half a century 
of service. 

This faux pas did not escape the alert 
eye of Special Representative D. S. Com- 
fort, office of Vice-President in Charge of 
Accounts, New 
York. He wrote 
to General Audi- 
tor Burr, of Chi- 
cago, to whom the 
DevA Be ofiiine 
dianapolis reports, 
noting thatrit 
should not have 
taken District 
Accountant Black- 
lidge or Mr. Burr 
so long to “bring 
about the very ex- 
cellent state of 
affairs at Indian- 
apolis.” He sus- 
pected that “some 
good looking 
stenographer who 
lisps” was responsible for the error. 

Having been present at the anniver- 
sary, Mr. Burr said he could not identify 
the young lady, for they were all ““sood 
lookers” at Indianapolis. But as to 
whether or not “she hath a lithp,” Mr. 
Burr had to inquire of the District Ac- 
countant himself. 

Mr. Blacklidge reported that his steno- 
grapher was indignant when it was in- 
timated she had been in the Bureau fifty 
years ago, for no girl likes to have venera- 
tion thrust upon her. Nor did she 
“lithp.” But he hoped that in another 


ae: 


fifty years, if he was there, the condition 


(on the right in central picture), Cashier Thomas and some of the drivers who keep the business 
| moving in good style 


ident, who sent us the clipping, which 
alls the old trick question: Which is 
HS a pound of feathers or a pound of 


: 
_A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE 
Repair the damaged shipment NOW | 


before it falls to pieces 


of affairs would be just as good as they 
were at the end of the fifth year. 

To this, Assistant to Vice-President 
H. E. Cartwright, added his bit: 

“Referring to the interchange of happy 
remarks regarding the write-up of the 
semi-centennial or golden wedding of the 
Indianapolis District Accounting Bureau: 

“As you know, there was an edition of 
the Bible printed at least once, in which 


SAYING GOOD BYE TO TWO RETIRED VETERANS 


When General Foreman Everett Richtmyer and Assorter John Flood at West 
Side Terminal, New York City, were retired recently, 
together and gave them a little send-off. Agent J. J. Lawler 


Page Fifteen 


(DID NoT BIND 


the verse reading ‘Put not thy trust in 
princes’, was made to read ‘Put not thy 
trust in printers.’ The so-called printer’s 
Bible has been a by-word in the ty po- 
graphical fraternity ever since. 

“With this introduction, may I ven- 
ture the assertion that the pulchritudin- 
ous Indianapolis lady brought into the 
correspondence would probably be able 
to show that her notes were correctly 


their co-workers got 


“did the honors’’ 


written. This would have the effect of 
putting it up to the printers; saying noth- 
ing respecting the proofreaders! 

“Of course, proofreaders holding the 
sacred trust that they do, are above re- 
proach. Although they may make mis- 
takes, their errors are always laid to 
printers, the printers’ devil or the office 
cat. A proofreader who will admit mak- 
ing mistakes should be grouped with those 
rare and much admired classes—the 


honest farmers and the white black- 
birds.” 


THE OFFice Cat to BLAME 


Which brings it back to where it all 
started, although no stenographer in the 
MESSENGER office or compositor or 
proofreader in‘the print shop could ex- 
plain just where the guilty ““tie’, that 
changed fifth into fiftieth, came from or 
how it could have strayed so far from the 
type case. So the office cat must shoulder 
the responsibility. 

Yet we have some satisfaction in 
knowing that the MEssEeNnGER is so care- 
fully and keenly read and that the In- 
dianapolis D. A. B. has come out of the 
controversy with such flying colors! 


* * * 


Made a Column of It 


HE Gazette of Haverhill, Mass., made 
a column “story” of the news of the 
appointment of Roy L. Ranger to be our 
General Agent in that city, succeeding 
Henry S. Snelling, recently retired, after 
fifty years service in the business. 
Mr. Ranger was formerly agent at 
Worcester when Mr. McDermid was 
general agent at that point. 


nina 
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TELLING THEM APART 


H. G, Jordan O. N. Miller 
In early copies of the August ‘Messenger,’ through 
a printer’s error, the pictures of Claim Agent H. C. 
Jordan of Buffalo, N. Y. and Agent O. H. Miller 


of York, Neb., were misplaced. They are reprinted 
here lo make sure that everyone knows “‘who is who” 


A Boost by Radio 


ADIO fans who were listening in to 

a radio broadcasting station of the 

Stalwart Storage Battery Co., at 

Salt Lake City, not long ago, heard a 

speaker tell about the care and protection 

of storage batteries during warm weather. 

The conclusion of the talk was as fol- 
lows: 

“For the benefit of our out-of-town list- 
eners I wish to announce that the American 
Railway Express Company gives a very fast 
and dependable service on storage batteries 
and radio parts sent in to us for repairs. 
Send them in to us by express. We will re- 
charge your batteries and repair your radio 
equipment promptly and return same to you 
via American Railway Express.” 

As a newspaper column writer would 
put it, “Thanks for the ad!” 


* * *K 


Working the Right “Gang” 


“A good thing to remember 
and a better thing to do; 
Is to work with the construction gang, 
Not with the wrecking crew.” 
—Selected 


PUBLICATIONS 


Supp. No. 3 to Gen. Cir. No. 10-A 
Supp. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 2180 

Supp. No. 171 to I. C. C. No. A-3 
I. C. C. No. 1373 (Sixth Revision) 


Supp. No. 9 to Ala., P. S. C. No. 38 
Supp. No. 11 to Calif. R. C. No. 176 
Calif. R. C. No. 239 
Supp. No. 8 to Colo. P. U. C. No. 61 
Supp. No. 9 to Fla. R. C. No. 84 
Ga. P. U. C. No. 81 
I. C. C. No. 1373 (Seventh Revision) 
I. C. C. No. 3253 


I. C. C. No. 3258 

Supp. No. 8 to Kan. P. U. C. No. 78 
Supp. No. 1 to Miss. R. C. No. 40 

N. Mex. C. C. No. 119 
Supp. No. 9 to N. C. C. C. No. 51 
Supp. No. 8 toR. C. T. No. 144 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 3138 

I. C. C. No. 1373 (Fifth Rey.) 
Supp. No. 2 to Wisc. R. C. No. 82 
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cA CAT-ASTROPHE and ITS SMEANING 


RYERY Right, Way expressman will 
probably agree that an address writ- 
ten on an envelope attached to a ship- 
ment is a mighty poor “mark.” If the 
said envelope carries an important letter 
of instruction, there is always danger that 
something may go wrong, although we do 
not always hear about it. But a case 
which recently camé to the attention of 
On Hand Clerk John Schmidt at Louis- 
ville, Ky., is concrete evidence of the fact. 

A certain woman shipper had several 
valuable cats, which she forwarded by 
our service from a point in the state to an 
animal farm in the city, but she made the 
error of attaching a letter of instructions 
On. the scrate; 
without send- 
ing any ‘fur- 
ther notifica- 
tion to the 
consignee by 
mail, as one 
would ordi- 
narily do. 
The envelope 
was taken as 
the address of 
the shipment 
and. little 
thought given 
to its contents. 

The net result was that when the ship- 
per arrived in town, several weeks after- 
wards and called at the rescue home for 
her pets, she learned, to her dismay, that 
it was supposed that the cats were sent 
for destruction and were chloroformed a 
half an hour after they were delivered by 
the expressman! 

The shipper came into our office at 
Louisville and told her story, stating that 
she would not have parted with her pets, 
as she traveled a good many places 
throughout the state and always took 
them with her. But she was informed 


The cats arrive at destination 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of July. Agents who have not received issues intended 
for them should at once notify the Traffic department, American Railway Express Company, 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 
———_____ 


All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 
All Offices in Alaska, Colo., Cuba, Til., 
Ind., Iowa, Kans., Ky., e., Mass., 
d., Man., Mexico, Mich., Minn., 


that her instructions should also 
been sent by mail and that after st 
shipment was delivered by the Com; 
its liability therefor ceased. 


WE MOURN THEIR PASSIN 


(aN isis it is our sad duty to recor 
passing of certain well known 
ployes whose deaths recently occu 
Among them are the following: 

Homer C. Hacock—Retired superinter 
of the Western New York Division died sud. 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y., June 25. | 
not in the best of health, his sudden passin; 
a great shock to his many friends. He ha 
enviable record of being a gold medal em; 
having served continuously for 51 years whe 
was retired on June 1, 1919. 

Mr. Hacock was buried in Rochester an 
active pallbearers were employes of the old | 
while honorary pallbearers included Ge 
Manager Williamson, Superintendents, — 
Dowling and Nies and E. J. Maloney, ] 
Henry, L. Bordwell, I. A. Chamberlain, ] 
LaRowe and Charles Higgins, all long time 
pressmen. 

L. F. DE Lorrmer—Clerk in our Om 
Neb. office, apparently in the best of he 
suddenly dropped dead at the age of 68. H: 
gan as an expressman in April, 1880. 

GEORGE PALMER CORNWELL—At Los G 
Cal., in July. Sixteen years of his 38 yeai 
service were in messenger work and in 190: 
was appointed Agent at Needles, Cal., a posi 
he held until his death. : 

* * 


Pretty Good, at That! 
SINGLE ‘claim, that resulted fi 


damage to a trunk, was rece1 
charged against Patterson, Ia., and cé 
while Relief Agent W. A. Holmes > 
“batting for’ Agent H. C. Chronicle, 
sick leave. It was somewhat of a shocl 
Mr. Holmes for it broke his perfect rec 
of no claims in seven years of relief we 
Now it stands as one claim in seven ye 
—pretty good, at that. 


* 


46 Trinity Place, New York, N.Y. 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 


Intended for all offices in 
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Supp. No. 1 to E. T. No. B-12 
’ Supp. No. 60 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 
Supp. No. 8 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 825 
C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 (1st Revision) 
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get away.”’ 
quested about the goods on sale 


is 


answered. The clever salesman 
tells the prospective buyer just 
what he wants to know—and 
quite a little bit more. 


one of our offices, he or she is a prospective patron. 
It is evident that the visit is prompted by a desire to 
find out what it would cost to forward a certain ship- 
ment. But whether we ‘“‘land’’ the prospect or not 
depends upon how the employe involved handles 


IPs ALL in the Way You Do It 


HEN a customer comes in- 
to his store, the alert mer- 
chant does not ‘“‘let him 
Any information re- 
and 


promptly courteously 


Whenever a person comes into 


the inquiry. 


Consider for instance this colloquy: 
Customer: What is the rate on a trunk to ————? 
Clerk: Well, you will have to tell me what it weighs. 


Customer: I don’t know, I haven’t weighed it yet. 
will weigh when it is shipped. 


Clerk: Well, I can’t tell you what it would cost, unless I 
know the weight. 


Customer: I just wanted to see what it would cost me to 


We 


Concise Information Wanted 


cuiar advantages, in addition to 
giving the information requested. 


How much better this is—court- 
_ eous, to the point and seeking 
_ business: 


Customer: What is the rate on a 
trunk to ———————_? 


Clerk: Do you know the weight of 
your trunk? 


Customer: No, I haven’t weighed 
it. 

Clerk: What will be the value of your trunk? 
Customer: $50.00, as nearly as I can estimate. 


Clerk: The charge for 100 pounds would be $2.00, 
based upon weight of 100 pounds; if your trunk 
weighs 75 lbs., the charge would be $1.55; if it weighs 
150 Ibs; the charge would be $3.00. 


Let us pick up your trunk. We will weigh it and tell you 
exactly what it will cost you; and we will give you fast 
passenger train service. 


We will also deliver your trunk to you without additional 
cost at destination, if you send it to an address within 
our free delivery limits. 


Where shall we call for this trunk? 


ship it by express. 


Clerk: The rate is $2.00 per 100 pounds. 


That is quite a common inquiry, but the clerk’s 
answer, in this case, shows no effort to “‘sell’’ our 
service, which really means to point out its parti- 


Talk About the Advantages of Our Service! 


That not only answers the question as fully as it 
can be, in the circumstances, but it also suggests 
the completeness of our service. 


It is not difficult to tell which of these two ways of 
answering an inquiry will win the business. 


CAN YOU HELP LOCATE these MISSING SHIPMENTS? 


Look through your On Hand Freight around depots, offices and railroad baggage rooms and if you locate or find any record of 
these shipments, wire General Manager, Department of Public Relations, American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, 


No. 
1157 


1158 


New York. 
Article Weight Contents Description, Contents, Etc. No. Article Weight Contents Description, Contents, Etc. 
Suit- 35 Ibs. _—_ Ladies’ Black patent leather suit-case with tan ROT ere ee ve rk Ss 
case clothing trimmings, containing five dresses, blue cor 5 ‘3 i 
Rayon slip, one electric hair waver, one é; 26. ; 
sewing bag and materials, underwear, 1159 Trunk 3001bs. Gentleman’s Brown trunk, woodstrips running length- 
silk hosiery, gloves, scarfs; aprons, and Clothing wise—brars lock—size about 4 ft. long, 
address book, flashlight, etc. Ship- Tool and 214 ft. wide and about 2) ft. high. It 
ment was addressed to MRS. W. M. Chest Carpenter’s contained violin and case, 1 pair bin- 
BURT, 207 MAIN ST., KINGSTON, Tools oculars, bedpost lamp, 1 qt. thermos 
N. Y.. from: W. V. FORBES, 29 and case, fish rod, reel and tackle, 
HIGH STREET, GREENFIELD, automatic Winchester, shotgun and 
MASS., JUNE 23, 1926. case, automatic Colt 38 pistol, hunt- 
3 ing coat, hunting hip boots, 1 seal cap, 
. Trunk Ladies’ and _Blue-black wardrobe trunk, one lock at 1 panama hat, 1 overcoat—tan, 3 wool 
Gentleman’s top with catch at bottom. It had shirts, 5 silk shirts, 1 tan suit, 2 pants, 
Clothing stickers of Hotel Hollywood, Los An- 1 light suit, 2 pants, 1 dark suit, 2 
geles, Calif. Prior to being phipnce to Paks and 1 blue suit with a pants, 1 
Tryon, N. C., it was shipped to Miss set drafting instruments, 1 Big Ben 
Stella De Noya care Hotel Hollywood, alarm clock, and other miscellaneous 
Los Angeles, Calif., and was returned articles and wearing apparel. 
by this lady to Ponca City. It was The tool chest was covered with gal- 
also shipped previous time to Miss vanized tin—size about 4 ft. long, 2 ft. 
Katherine De Noya, St. ee pe high and 2 ft. wide. It contained car- 
Fy hae eee Ee es Va ponies 5 tools sod plone ond Ean 
/ ions of 5-room dwellin ue print. 
articles: 1 ladies white fur; 5 men’s Shipment was Bt lecasA to: W. L. 
suits—sizes 38 and 39; colors, 1 blue, 1 MARTIN, WEISER, IDAHO, Fr: 
gray, 1 green with orange stripe, 1 lead, W. L. MARTIN, CHELAN. WASH- 
1 brown. The blue serge suit had the INGTON, DECEMBER 21, 1925. 
name of the store from which it was : : 
bought on the inside of the coat pocket 1160 Trunk Woman’s One square wardrobe trunk, flat top, tied 
“Rothchild;”’ 1 ladies yellow shawl;-1 Clothing with rope, lock broken, and contained 


$5,000.00 insurance policy with Busi- 
ness Mans Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; 1 lot of ladies and mens 
underwear;l pair man’s fancy slippers 
4 men’s hats. Shipment was addressed 
to: R. B. WEATHERS, TRYON, 


women’s wearing apparel. Baggage 
identification label No. 19977 was at- 
tached to the trunk. Shipment was 
addressed. to: GEO. SAMPSON, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Fr: SAME, 
PHILA., PA., JUNE 25, 1926. 
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RECENT tabulation indi- 

cates that the Company 

has service on no less than 
12,250 trains operated daily by 
the railroads of this country. 
That fact is so worthy of public 
notice that it has been made the 
subject of the poster, illustrated 
above, about to appear in all its 
glory on the street units of the 
Company. 


The express cars on_ these 


12,250 trains are part of the ma- 


chinery of a nation-wide system 
of expedited transportation 
reaching ‘‘from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Cana- 
dian border to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico,”’ providing direct service 
between 27,000 cities and towns 
in the United States—virtually 
*“Commercial America.” 

From the days when the Steel 
Highway superseded the stage 
coach, Express Service has been 
an important phase of railroad 


Messenger 


Make Our Service “the Best in Transportation!” 


12,250 TRAINS DAILY 


operations. That it has proved 
its worth and indispensable char- 
acter is indicated in the huge 
express traffic of today that 
comes from the business man, 
the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the merchant, the pro- 
ducer, the consumer and the 


private citizen. 


Here we have a complete chain 
of transportation, the swift rail- 
road haul being augmented by 
Company-maintained pick-up 
service at the point of origin 
and delivery service at destina- 
tion. But a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link and 
the 125,000 employes engaged in 
the manifold operations of the 
Company are daily proving their 
intention to permit no weak 
links in the chain. They are 
striving to make Express Service 
‘**the very best in transporta- 
tion.”’ 
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MAGS good moulder, a good carpenter, 


or a good mechanic, is a recognition from 


EGR -S|OME few envy, but all respect a 


good worker. To be known as a 


ED} 


neighbors which creates more genuine con- 
tentment, than the accumulation of property! 


and was elected President of the American Railway Express Company in 1923 


Issued as part of the Elliott Poster Service and reprinted by their permission. 
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Robert E. M. Cowie—Started working for the American Express Company some forty years ago as an office 
boy in the Superintendent’s office in Cleveland, Ohio—worked his way up steadily, making good in every job, 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED FOR THE MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS FAMILY 
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WHEN the cCAMERICAN FAMILY 


IHERE is an old saying, which 

most householders have 

learned by experience to ap- 
reciate, that “three moves are as 
ood as a fire.”’ Nothing the aver- 
ze housewife dreads more than 
moving day,” which custom and 
ases for houses and apartments 
ave made October 1 and May 1. 
or various reasons, people move 
» new homes frequently, some- 
me not only within their own 
ywn, but to other cities, when 
usiness reasons require it. 
‘It is rather significant that in 
ew York City, in anticipation of 7% 
le October “moving day,” the ~ 
lephone companies have found 
emselves faced with a necessity 
' transferring 65,000 connections in 
sidential districts. Inasmuch as every 
ome is not equipped with a telephone, 
2spite the amazing expansion of ’phone 
rectories, it is safe to assume that per- 
ips 100 000 ) people will be on the “move” 
is month in the nation’s greatest city 
one. 
The huge task of transferring the house- 
ald furniture and belongings of American 
milies “on the move” is carried on by 
arehouse companies and others special- 
ing in this phase of intercity transpor- 
tion. 
But when a family takes up its new 
sidence in a distant city, the problem 
‘comes quite a different one. If they do 
t transport all of their belongings by 
press, nine cases out of ten there are 
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October 1 pene as Day 


several precious articles of furniture or 
household possessions which are en- 
trusted to our service. Without further 
analysis, we encounter, particularly at 
this season of the year, a very substantial 
traffic in what is classed as “household 
goods and furniture,” and this includes 
everything from the alarm clock to the 
grand piano. 


Household Goods en route 


About two years ago, the Company 
cooperated with the railroads, through 
the American Railway Association, in 
what was called a “Household Goods 
Campaign.” ‘The purpose was to bring 
public attention to the importance of 
proper preparation of such shipments 
and to impress upon our own people the 
need for very careful handling of this 
trafic. While the campaign resulted in 
some improvement, it was not reflected 
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by a reduction of very annoying 
and costly claims. Since that time 
our claims on various classes— 
household goods, furniture, glass, 
chinaware and crockery — have 
been on the increase, indicating 
very clearly that we must again 
concentrate our attention on this 
problem, with a view to its so- 
lution. 

It is obvious that this traffic 
is as personal in character as bag- 
gage, because it belongs to the 
private citizen. Damage in transit 
is due to two primary causes. One 
is improper or inexpert crating; 
the other, rough handling. If we 
can spread the gospel of good pack- 
ing, crating and marking among 
shippers and take to ourselves the lesson 
of careful handling, we can curtail the 
ravages of this deadly enemy of good 
trans portation service—damage. 


As one railroad man expressed it awhile 
ago: “It is passing strange that many a 
man of intelligence and business training, 
who would not think of attempting to 
repair his watch or make his clothes, con- 
siders himself entirely capable of crating 
highly polished furniture, boxing a piano 
and packing pictures and dishes for a 
thousand-mile journey—the very last job 
in the world to be successfully under- 
taken by a novice.” 


But he does, nevertheless, and we must 
make the most of it. The carriers have 
pleaded with householders to have their 
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Crating the family stove—good and bad 
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Scientific crating—illustrating the 3-way corner 
and diagonal bracing 


furniture crated by experts, when they 
plan to ship it by rail. Yet, to judge from 
our own observations, this is seldom done 
and many a shipment of household goods 
travels in a poorly constructed crate, 
which invites rather than prevents dam- 
age before it reaches destination. 

Within the last few years, much in- 
tensive study has been given to the proper 
packing of furniture and the principles of 
orrect crating practice for each type of 
shipment are very definite. But to the 
occasional shipper—who causes most of 
the trouble—such things as “diagonal 
bracing” and ‘“three-way-corners” are 
unknown quantities. Still they are 
essential in every properly constructed 


From a“ 


Wye ete the average person becomes 

excited when a bee buzzes around, 
expressmen evidently consider them just 
another kind of express shipment which 
require careful handling enroute. 

If any evidence of this should be 
needed, it can be found in the experiences 
of one Jack King, a well known bee fan- 
cier of Cass County, N. D., as reported 
‘In a recent issue of Bees and Honey, a 
‘monthly publication’ of Seattle, Wash., 
devoted to the industry. 

While he does not say just where he 
started from, Mr. King returned a while 
ago to North Dakota, having “brought 
with me by express 108 packages of bees, 
which averaged about three pounds each 
and arrived here with less than a five 
percent loss after a trip of more than 2,000 
miles, being on the road four days and 
six hours.” 

The net weight of the bees on arrival 
was 300 pounds, which Mr. King cal- 
culated represented 1,500,000 bees. 
Speaking of his experiences, Mr. King 
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crate for furniture or any other article of 
similar breakable character. 

The expert does not try to make the 
heaviest crate but uses material to the 
best advantage. He applies braces and 
other added protection for the delicate 
parts of the article crated. He fixes it so 
the contents cannot shift when handled, 
thus preventing scratches or other blem- 
ishes on the face of polished furniture. 


AN IRRITATING REMINDER 


“Of all irritating reminders,” it has 
been said, “it would be hard to equal a 
lot of marred and gouged furniture that a 
family has to live with three hundred 
and sixty-five days in a year.”” When a 
shipper has had an unfortunate experience 


Suspending legs of furniture from the bottom of the 
crate saves them from jars 


in transporting his furniture by express, 
his opinion of our service is not liable to 
be complimentary, to say the least. He 
is not even satisfied if we pay his claim. 
The three ways for giving good service 
in the handling of this traffic and to 
eliminate claims, suggested in our pre- 
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A satisfactory crate, but note how the legs pre 


vious “Household Goods Campai 
hold good now, as they did then. 7 
are: 

Careful inspection of packing 
marking before receipting for such s 
ments. 

Careful checking to make sure that 
receive all the articles we receipt for 
that each article is properly and secu 
marked. 

Careful and intelligent handling 
transit. 

It is not difficult to identify this tra 
for it can easily be recognized, and i 
obviously important that we bend our] 
efforts to assure its arrival at destinal 
in perfect condition. 


-EEPER OF THE “BEES” 


Loading a shipment of bees for an express journey 


added: “On the way I received every 
assistance from the employes of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co., and was 


privileged to assist in handling the t 
at every transfer point. A finer lot 
men I never met in any vocation— 
anxious to learn all I could teach ther 

To which, George W. York, editor 
the paper, adds: “We are glad to hi 
your splendid testimonial to the he 
fulness and also the cleanliness of 
employes of the express company. Th 
here in Seattle we have always found 
be exceptionally fine young gentlem 
very courteous and anxious to do all th 
can to help their customers in handl: 
any orders committed to the expr 
company.” 

Agent E. A. Wood at Jamestov 
N. D., who sends us a copy of the paj 
with this splendid testimonial, has son 
thing to say on the subject. 

“Although North Dakota has not t 
supply of bees to rate very high in t 
quantity produced,” states Mr. Woc 
“we do stand first in the quantity a 
quality of honey produced per color 
the amount being about 150 pounds.” 
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AS an indicator of business condi- 
f\ tions in the present and of the out- 
4 look for the immediate future, the 
opular magazines and trade publications 
well worthy of study. American in- 
istry believes that “it pays to adver- 
tise” and the marked increases in sales of 
various nationally-advertised products 
go to prove it. 

_ Many concerns manufacturing a stand- 
ard article look beyond their immediate 
locality for business, particularly with a 
view to selling direct to the user. Na- 
tional advertising has, to a certain extent, 
removed the theory that to go into busi- 
ness On a national scale a manufacturing 
concern must be located in one of the 
largest cities. In fact, there are an in- 
creasing number of advertisers whose 
plants are situated in one of the smaller 
out rapidly growing cities and while they 
may have offices in the New York, Chi- 
sago and other commercial centers, the 
oulk of their shipping is done at “home.” 

Thus, agents on the alert for new busi- 
1ess may obtain many a valuable “lead” 
in observing the advertisements in pop- 
ilar magazines, particularly when they 
ind some home industry advertising for 
iational business. Interested employes 
an help in “spotting” advertisements 
‘manating from local sources. 

Knowing that it is well to “strike while 
he iron is hot,’’ the 
Agent can do some very 
imely direct solicita- 
ion by visiting the ad- 
ertiser and, referring 
o his advertising cam- 
aign, stating that it 
vill undoubtedly re- 
ult in many orders for 
hipments direct to cus- 
omers. Some of this 
usiness may be in the 
orm of unit or stand- 
rd shipments and the 
hipper will doubtless 
ppreciate any infor- 
aation that tells him 
ust when and how our 
ervice can be used to 
dvantage in forward- 
1g the business created 
y his advertising. 

Having learned the 
reights of standard 
ackages of goods or 
tticles the local con- 
ern is advertising, the 
gent can easily pre- 
are a statement that 
‘ill be helpful and per- 
aps convincing to the 
upper. This will offer 

Opportunity to point 
ut the economies and 

vantages that can be 
otained by patroniz- 
1g the Company. 


The occasional shipper makes a good 
prospect for more business, if tactfully 
approached 
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Thus, business will come to us that might 
otherwise be diverted to a competing 
agency, because the shipper or his ship- 
ping clerk did not realize how much better 
we can handle his busi- 
ness. 

While every repre- 
sentative of the Com- 
pany appreciates the 
importance of being on 
good terms with all 
patrons, a call and ex- 
change of greetings can- 
not be regarded as the 
last, but merely the 
first step in effective 
solicitation. Particu- 
larly is that so now 
that competition for 
shipments which can 
move by our service is 
becoming keener day 
by day. Friendship is 
one thing, but cold facts 
will, in the long run, 
get the business. 

Our Fall Right Way 
Program gives some 
timely suggestions 
along this line. It says: “We now have 
to go deeper into the subject and help the 
shipper analyze his distribution problems 
and show him where he can save time and 
money by using our 
service to a greater 
extent. Soliciting 
cannot now safely be 
confined to individ- 
uals or concerns 
who are known to 
use Express to some 
extent. We must 
seek new fields and 
new customers con- 
stantly. 

“To do this: it is 
necessary that every 
source of informa- 
tion available be used 
to the fullest extent. 
Vehicle men should 
inform their supe- 
riors of the opening 
of new business 
houses on their routes 
or of any new cus- 
tomers from whom 
requests to call are 
received, so that a 
special call may be 
made by the Agent 
or solicitor to show 
‘our appreciation of 
the business received 
and in an effort to 
secure a fair share of 
the traffic the ship- 
per has to offer. The 
Agent, or some other 
competent employe, 


Routeman Hugh McGovern, a veteran of 

many years in New York City, makes a 

delivery of a small but highly valuable 
commodity—radium 
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SERVICE—and SALESMANSHIP 


should scrutinize the record of requests 
received by telephone for call service for 
a like purpose.” 

In other words, as we have the service, 
we should back it 
up with salesman- 
ship of a high order. 
That calls for a care- 
ful analysis of the 
needs of the pros- 
pective patron and 
a concise statement 
proving to him that 
we have just the 
kind of transporta- 
tion service he re- 
quires. 

We take consid- 
erable pride in the 
fact that avery large 
percentage of the 
shipments en- 
trusted to us arrive 
in first class condi- 
tion. While we are 
not infallible in this 
respect, our efforts 
to reduce the num- 
ber of shipments 
damaged in transit have had considerable 
effect. Through car service and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary transfers has made 
it possible for the Company to move 
shipments across the continent and to 
intermediate points without seriously 
disturbing the appearance of the package 
or the condition of the contents. These 
are facts well worth mentioning. 


* * * 


Fall Right Way Program 


UNDER the present method of carry- 
ing on the Right Way Plan, all offices 
with a large enough organization to 
justify it are requested to hold at least 
two meetings a year, one in the Spring 
and the other in the Fall. Of course, they 
can hold as many other get-togethers as 
the officials in charge may think necessary. 
For the guidance of Agents, the De- 
partment of Public Relations issues two 
Right Way Programs a year, in the Spring 
and Fall. That presenting topics for 
meetings to be held from now on until the 
end of the year has just been distributed 
by Superintendents to Agents at principal 
offices. 

As usual, the program contains much 
“food for thought” and is well worth 
special study, whether in open meeting 
or merely by perusal by employes. The 
leading topic presented is ‘‘More Busi- 
ness,” which the MEssENGER discusses 
on this page. 

Quite some attention has been given 
to the prevention of damage, storage 
charges and the importance of taking 
extra care with nursery shipments. 

Among the several timely topics sug- 
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gested for Fall meetings, are Better 
C. O. D. Service, Careful Handling of 
Shipments of Plants, Ladies’ Hats, Christ- 
mas Business and Call Service. 

These subjects are so well covered in 
the Program that no extended outline of 
them is required here. 
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A Shipper’s Remarkable Record 


UPERINTENDENT H. A. Hanson, 

Cape Cod-Rhode Island divsion, 
Providence, R. I., comes forward with 
the suggestion that we inaugurate a 
“Hall of Fame” for patrons of the Com- 
pany. 

He adds that Route Agent A. A. Camp- 
bell would immediately have a candidate 
to enter in the person of Adolph Cohen 
of Pawtucket, R. I., who, when he com- 
pleted 50 years in business, three years 
ago, was guest of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at a banquet in his honor. He has 
conducted a retail drug store at the same 
location for 53 years. 

During this period he has patronized 
the express service extensively and has 
never had a claim or complaint. This 
applies to shipments going from his place 
of business, as well as those received. 

This report was very gratifying to Mr. 
Hanson, who would be interested in 
knowing, if this record can be equalled or 
excelled. 
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Charleston, W. Va. Pleases 


AGES T E. T. Williams at Charleston, 
W. Va., recently had the satisfaction 
of receiving a letter from a patron in the 
wholesale grocery business who remarked: 

“Certainly want to thank you for the 
very conclusive and fair way in which 
you placed the matter before our cus- 
tomer and want to assure you it is a 
pleasure for us to throw any volume of 
business that we may have to your Com- 
pany, feeling certain that under our pre- 
sent arrangement with your Charleston 
office we will always be sure of service and 
prompt delivery.” 


New York State producers had an 


WHEN the COUNTY AGENTS CAME to TOWN 
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SALES AGENT Discovers 


HERE are quite a number of ship- 

ments of marble traveling by ex- 

press and although heavy and much 
like stone in appearance, they are really 
fragile. In fact, 
if a marble top 
for a table or slab 
of any kind is al- 
lowed to suffer a 
sudden drop, it 
may break up in 
pieces or, per- 
haps, be seriously 
chipped. or 
cracked. 

Time was when 
it was thoughtim- 
possible to repair 
broken marble 
shipments, but 
Sales Agent J. J. 
Connery at St. 
Louis has made 
an interesting dis- 
covery. leeall 
came about when 
Superintendent 
of Claims W. G. | 
Boles, in the same | 
city, received a/ 
sample of sal 
marble top for a 
table, which had 
been broken en- 
route and was re- 
quested to have 
a marble of like quality secured, to re- 
place the shipment which was an impor- 
tation from Italy. 

Mr. Boles turned the matter over to 
Sales Agent Connery to see what he 
could do with it and the latter made a 
round of large marble establishments in 
St. Louis without success. He learned, 
however, that there were marble estab- 
lishments in all the large cities which 
could repair broken marble, if all of the 
pieces were saved. 

On return to his office, Mr. Connery 


A marble top, broken into 
18 pieces, made as good as 
new 
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opportunity to witness movement of perishables by express, visiting our 


big West Side Terminal in New York City. Supervisors G. M. Dallas, F. J. Lemon and J. S. Cannon 
were on the reception committee 
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Way To Repair Marg 


discovered a batch of broken marble ti 
had been sent to the bureau to sell 
salvage and which had been dumped 
worthless. He collected the pieces 
gether, fifteen in all, and took them t 
local marble works. It was a round ta 
top made of what is known as black a 
gold Italian marble and a claim had 
ready been paid on it to the amount 


$28. 


A.tmost As Goop As New 


When the job was done, it was return 
to the Sales Bureau and only an exp 
could have told that it was not as good 
new. The experiment cost Mr. Conne 
$5.65 to put the marble top in perf 
condition, as is shown in the accompan 
ing picture. 

The St. Louis sales agent admits he h 
learned something and he passes the wo 
on through the MEssENGrR, as a means 
advising agents to hold all pieces, shou 
ill luck cause similar breakage to tt 
class of traffic. . 

The chances are that if all the piec 
are saved, they can be sent to experts | 
the marble business in any large cit 
By putting such shipments in good co! 
dition again, it may sometimes be possib 
to effect a very large saving in the adjus 
ment of claims of this character. | 


Changes in Our Division Personnel 


SOUTHERN TEXAS DIVISION—C. L. 


Superintendent. 
Following the retirement of T. N. Edgell, cect ae 


Mackenzi 


sioned, as Agent at San Angelo, Texas, A. L. Lott has 
appointed to succeed him. 


Cc Harper is now Agent at Belton, succeeding D, A 
Giesler, retired on a pension recently. 


BOSTON—L. F. Whidden, General Agent. 7 | 
Joseph Taft, for many years foreman at the Fish _ ier 
Boston, was recently retired after 39 years of service, 


H. M. Thomas has been appointed Agent at Melrose 
Mass., vice M. L. Lee, resipeede a 


H. F. McGinley has been’ made Agent at Wakefield 
Mass., succeeding Mr. Thomas. 
W. H. Pike is the new Agent at Lexington, Mazss., vic 
G. E. Munroe. = a 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND QUEBEC Dl 
VISION—J. L. Clark, Superintendent, Bellows Falls, Ks. 
After 46 years of continuous service, Evander A. Course 
retired recently as Agent at Concord, N. H. Mr. Course 
entered the service of the United States and Canada Ex 
press Company at Concord, in July, 1880, and continued ij 
different positions, until he was made Agent at that poin 
in April, 1902. He has thus served 24 years as Agent a 
oncord. > 
> 


; 


O. E. Colby, formerly Agent at Franklin, N. H., » 
pointed Agent at Concord to succeed Mr. Courser. 


E. F. Sargent, formerly Agent at Windsor, Vt., ha 
made Agent at Franklin, N. H., while D. E. Hutch 
has been appointed Agent at Windsor, Vt. 
CENTRAL KANSAS DIVISION—H. Pr. Walker, Sut 
intendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Following the retirement of J. F. Lytle for many 
Route Agent at Kansas City, Mo., A. J. Weik, Route 
has been transferred from Salina, Kan., to Kansas 
taking up Mr. Lytle’s former work. Mr. Weik h 
succeeded at Salina by H. V. Hadley, formerly Age 


M. T. Foveaux has been made agent at Manh 
Kans., being transferred from Junction City and succe 
R. W. Callahan at Manhattan. 

W. A. Shipe has succeeded Mr. 
Junction City. 


W. P. Reynard is Agent at Osage City, substitutin 
G. L. Godderz on leave of absence because of illness. ah 
Mr. Callahan is the new Agent at Salina, succei 
H. V. Hadley, promoted to Route Agent at the same 


MARYLAND DIVISION—H. E. Huff, Superintenden 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ y 

George D. Calvert, Agent at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Charles H. Morgan, Agent at Cumberland, Md., hav 
changed positions; Mr. Calvert now being Agent at 
berland, and Mr. Morgan at Clarksburg. 


Foveaux as Age 
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A NEW CLASSIFICATION “DOCKET 


NEW docket, No. 8, outlining cer- 
a4 tain changes in the Express Classi- 
fication proposed by the American 
uilway Express Company and_ the 
utheastern Express Company, was 
ued jointly by the traffic departments 
the two companies, under date of 
ptember 10. Copies of the docket, 
uich is a pamphlet of some twenty-one 
ges, have been widely distributed to 
incipal shippers and their associations, 
ambers of commerce, trade and other 
ganizations thought to be interested. 
From time to time changed conditions 
various lines of industry using express 
rvice make necessary amendments to 
e Classification and this method of 
vising the public about them in advance 
filing supplements with the Interstate 
merce Commission and the State 
uilroad Commissions has been used for 
€ past six years. Thus, the shipping 
iblic is given an opportunity to make 
elf heard for or against current changes 
oposed. 
The previous docket, No. 7, was de- 
ited exclusively to the storage charge 
le that became a part of the Classifica- 
mon August 1, in the form of Supple- 
sent No. 11. The changes, as outlined 
Docket No. 8, are to become effective 
or about the first of the year, when a 
w issue of the Classification will make 
| appearance as No. 30. 
The Classification has been one of the 
sic publications of our business for 
arly forty years and, of course, no ex- 
ess office could function without it. 
it because it is so familiar to the aver- 
€ expressman, it is taken for granted 
d not much thought is given to its re- 
arkable simplicity and the concise and 
pert way it provides ratings for the 
mous commodities that travel by 
press service. 
It is interesting to look into the history 
this most essential publication, the 
St issue of which, we find, appeared in 
89. It was issued jointly by all of the 
press companies then in the field and 
issued in amended or expanded form 
9m year to year or as circumstances 
quired. It was not until 1906 that 
€ express com- 
anies came under 
terstate Com- 
erce Commission 
gulation, but the 
assification was 
ntinued, as usual, 
it changes were 
ected by Supple- 
ents filed with the 
ommission, to be- 
me effective on a 
J-days notice. 
umbers were then 
Signed to each 
sue bringing the 
cpress Classifi- 


Flatehing eggs will be allowed Second Class rating 
when shipped in standard cases—a shipment from 
Notasulga, Ala. 


cation up-to-date from time to time 


In this way, the Classification has been 
kept in line with changes in the character 
of the nation’s express trafic. The Classi- 
fication of 1889 was a pamphlet of six 
pages, only one and a half of which was 
given over to the listing of commodities, 
their classification and general packing 
requirements. A marked comparison is 
given in Classification No. 29, now in use, 
which is a publication of some fifty-seven 


pages. 


REFLECTS CHANGES IN TRAFFIC 


There is no need here to list the various 
proposed changes outlined in Docket No. 
8, as a great many of them are for clari- 
fication of certain paragraphs, additions 
to others and cancellations of items that 
no longer apply, in the light of recent 
experiences of the express companies. 
Interested shippers desiring to enter ob- 
jections to any of the changes proposed 


Evergreens and trees are rated the same throughout 
the year, not only during the Christmas season. A 
46-foot tree for Washington, D. C., from 
Connecticut 


have been requested to .communicate 
with Traffic Manager George S. Lee of 


‘our own Company in New York, and 


Trafic Manager C. B. Williams of the 
Southeastern Express Company, at At- 
lanta, Ga., on or before November 1. 
There are some changes proposed in 
Docket No. 8 that are, however, well 
worth mentioning here. We note, for in- 
stance, that Rule 
T2(d) Sy “pagent9, 
ReturnedShipments, 
has been amended 
so that all unpaid 
express charges will 
have to be paid and 
in addition the Com- 
pany will charge for 
the additional serv- 
ice performed, in- 
cluding the return 
of the freight bill 
of lading, 50 cents 
per 100 pounds with 
a minimum charge 


of 50c. This was 


formerly 11 cents per 100 pounds with a 
minimum of 27 cents and the changes 
are made because the present charge for 


es 3 ? MI. 

A proposed Classification change relates to re-icing 

of undelivered perishable shipments—Re-icing fish 
shipments in Jacksonville, Fla. 


the service had been found insufficient. 

Under an amendment to Item 26, page 
35, Hatching Eggs, which are now First 
Class will be allowed Second Class rating 
when such eggs are shipped in standard 
cases of 30 dozen or 36 dozen. ‘This is 
virtually a reduction to be allowed when 
hatching eggs are shipped in standard 
cases. 

Item 914-A, Page 45, Oysters, Clams or 
Scallops: the minimum billing weight for 
any single shipment of oysters has been 
extended to clams and scallops. This is 
30 pounds, unless the actual gross weight 
is less or unless the percentage allowance 
from gross weight authorized in Rule 1 
(h) makes a lower billing weight. At 
present, the estimated billing weight for 
clams or scallops stands at 12 pounds per 
gallon, which the companies consider too 
low for the smaller shipments. 

Item 13, Page 45, Paintings, Pastels 
and Pictures: has been amplified to per- 
mit the acceptance of shipments of oil 
paintings covered with glass, if the outer 
surface of the glass is covered with paper 
or cotton cloth pasted thereon. 

Item 22, page 48, Trees, Decorative, Cut 
Evergreen: has been amended to make it 
clear that the rating in that item on cut 
evergreen trees is to be the same through- 
out the year and not limited to the period 
they are shipped as Christmas trees. It 
also eliminates the requirement that the 
trees must be strawed to secure first class 
rating. 

Item 14, page 51: Wax Figures, has 
been changed to make it clear that they 
must be packed in wooden boxes, and 
that the Uniform Special Contract must 
be executed for all such shipments, when 
valued at over $550, whether consisting 
wholly or partly of wax. This is because 
wax figures and wax parts thereof are very 
fragile and claims for damage to such 
commodities have been numerous. _ 

A proposed addition on page 18, will be 
Rule 7%, on the subject of Re-icing Un- 
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Attaching the new egg shipment address label 


delivered Perishable Shipments. It provides 
that the cost of re-icing such shipments is 
to be charged to the shipper, when refused 
by consignee, or for any other reason not 
the fault of the express company,cannot be 
delivered. Then the re-icing preparatory to 
returning to the shipper or the forwarding 
to another consignee will be charged for 
at rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum charge 25 cents per shipment. 


DOMINION Now 


NE of the great express companies 
@ in Canada—the Dominion—has 

changed its name to the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company and so it will 
be known hereafter. 

This interesting announcement is offi- 
cially made in a most attractive brochure 
issued by that company, with the title 
“The Story of the Dominion 

Express and Its Change of 
‘ Name.” The little booklet 
has been compiled by Mr. 
T. E. McDonnell, Vice 
President and General Man- 
ager of the company, whose 
headquarters are at To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

The Dominion Express 
began operations in 1882 
over the lines then being 
operated in the West by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
“A half a dozen loyal and 
enthusiastic employes, one 
horse and a second hand 
wagon” enabled the com- 
pany at that time to serve 
the Canadian public at seven 
small agencies. 

Today, the Canadian 
Pacific Express Co. main- 
tains its service from coast to coast in 
Canada over the dominion’s great trans- 
continental railway System, and, as the 
pamphlet modestly puts It thassecone 
tributed in some measure to the develop- 
ment of Canadian economic life.” 

It was forty-four years ago, that Mr. 
W. S. Stout, then a very young but thor- 
oughly experienced expressman, was called 
from the United States to act as superin- 
tendent of the Dominion Express, and he 


Mr. W. S. Stout, President 
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A NEW ADDRESS CARD for EGG SHIPMENTS 


NEW address 
card for egg 
Shipments, known 
as R. W. 104, is be- 
ing tried out experi- 
mentally, toencour- 
age and facilitate 
the handling of this 
traffic, especially 
from small shippers. 
The card, which 
is reproduced here, 
measures four by 
five inches and can 
easily be tacked on 
egg crates after having been completely 
filled in by the shipper. Express offices 
have been supplied, but where that is not 
the case, a supply can be obtained from 
Superintendents of Claims. 

The new address card has many ad- 
vantages, particularly in plainly indi- 
cating to employes the delicate commod- 
ity inside and the need for handling it 
with care. Prominence has been given 
to the space for the name and address of 


———______D 
Date Shipped iran 


Express 
Offic 


EGGS - EGGS - EGGS 


Ship Via AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
—.——$—$— eran EXPRESS 
To. 
Street Address." 8 Ae ee 


Fro. 
°=! Post Office 
di 8. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


It speaks for itself 


the consignee, p; 
ticularly the stre 
address. 

The number 
dozens of eggs shi 
ped in the case a: 
the date of shippi 
can be easily inc 
cated, while t] 
shipper has a pla 
to put his own nar 
and address, as we 
as his post office ar 
express office, whi 
are not always tl 
same. It has been found that many 0 
casional shippers do not realize the impo 
tant complete and secure addressing « 
egg cases and use any method of markir 
that may be convenient at the time. 

The new address card will doubtle 
do much to prevent delays and wron 
deliveries of eggs and at the same tim 
suggest to such shippers the advantag 
of our service in getting their eggs t 
market. |= 


ROW Form No. 164 


CANADIAN “PACIFIC EXPRESS CO 


was charged with the duty of providing 
complete and efficient express service for 
the public along the railway lines of the 
Canadian Pacific and to lay plans for its 
future developments. Mr. Stout is still 
its president and the growth of the com- 
pany from its humble beginnings to its 
present world-wide activity is proof of 


the marked success of his administration. 


While the pamphlet does no more than 
name its author, it is interesting to note 
that Mr. McDonnell, too, is a product of 
the express service in the United States 
and is well known in the business on this 
side of the border. Prior to his accession 
to his present important post, he was for 
several years general superintendent of 
the old Western Express Company, whose 
center of activities at the time was in the 


Mr. T. E. McDonnell, Vice President 
and General Manager 


north central section of the United States 

The pamphlet prepared by Mr 
McDonnell first pictures the early day 
of the transportation business in Canad 
when the stage coach augmented the 
service of the rapidly expanding railway 
System and as new branches were openec 
up that led to the completion of the trans 
continental system; expres: 
service went forward with 
the railroad. 

A striking comparison 
with the early days of the 
business is furnished by the 
Present up-to-date offices 
and equipment of the ex 
press company, both home 
and abroad. | 

Express service in Canada 
is conducted along lines 
similar to practices in the 
United States and there 1s, 
in fact, a close spirit of co- 
operation between the com- 
panies there and our own, 
particularly in the move- 
ment of express commerce 
between the two nation 


A Messenger’s Inspiration 


What kind of a Company would we be 2 
If all employes were just like me? 
Do it the Right Way 
hen you can feel and say 
“Tf all employes were just like me, a 
What an efficient Company we would bel” 
J. A. Horer, Messenger 
Big Fork, Columbus, Ind. 
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JUGENE CELEBRATES New RAILROAD CuT-OFE 


| HEN the new railroad exten- 
x / sion, known as the ‘“‘Natron Cut- 

Off,’ was recently completed 
Oregon, the city of Eugene and 
amunities along the line, celebrated 
two days. The cut-off extends a dis- 
ce of 200 miles from Eugene to 
umath Falls, making it a part of the 
in line and shortening both the distance 
1 time between Portland and San 
incisco. 


\s express service has played its 
tin the upbuilding of the great 
rthwest, it was fitting that the 
mpany be suitably represented 
the Trail to Rail Celebration, as 
was called, that took place on 
gust 19 and 20. Agent A. F. 
pp saw to that and as a result 
had a place in two big parades 
ich were a part of the event. 
\t his request, Superintendent 
Stables and Street Equipment 
San Francisco, E. E. LaForest, 
anged to have a Concord stage 
ch, one of two relics owned by 
Company, participate in the 
sbration. History shows that 
ore the coming of the 
road in the West, these 
aches were the only 
thod of transportation 
ulable and were in serv- 
of Wells Fargo & Co., 
_ pioneer express organi- 
ion of the West, which 
- Company succeeded 
re. 
ix splendid horses from 
Company’s stables at 
‘tland drew the old coach 
ich never lacked for 
ssengers. Dozens of 
yple wanted to try out 
s sturdy vehicle of 1868, 
' body of which rests on 
unch leather straps, to 
how it compared with 
* modern automobile. 
In addition to an impres- 
€ night pageant, depict- 
; the progress of trans- 


Agent A. F. Rapp of Eugene, Ore., 
and Agent J. J. reset of Klamath 
Falls 


One of our Eugene teams “‘dolled up” for the occasion 


portation during the past 60 years, there 
were two notable parades in which our 
exhibits had a place. They were headed 
by a “Pony Express rider,” calling to 
mind the famous route which, as we all 
know, was one of the early methods of 
express transportation in the West, that 
won its place in history. Then followed 
the stage coach, which attracted much 
attention wherever it went. To demon- 


strate express service 
of today, we had in 
line a double wagon 
drawn by two Port- 
land horses and an 
automobile delivery 
truck, both taste- 
fully decorated. 

Fifty thousand 
people participated 
in the celebration, 
coming from various 
neighboring cities as 
far away as Klamath 
Falls. Agent Rapp 
received many fine 
compliments for the 
effective exhibit he 
arranged. He also 
had the pleasure of 
welcoming Agent J. 
J. Parker of Klamath 
Falley -at’thée other 
end of the new cut- 
off, who accompanied the 
delegation from that city, 
that made the first trip 
over the new route 

Several nearby agents 
with their “better halfs” 
joined in the festivities, 
including Agent and Mrs. 
W. T. Hickey, of Salem, 
Agent vande Mrs, Le F. 
Massee, of Albany, Agent 
and Mrs. R. M. Ball, of 
Bend and Agent and Mrs. 
R. C. Quigley, of Cottage 
Grove, all in the State of 
Oregon 

The new 


line goes 


through virgin country and is said to be 
a real achievement in railroad construc- 
tion and engineering. 


* * * 


At Boston’s Fish Pier 38 Years 
Wak a man who has spent years in 


Y4 the same job in the express business 
witnesses numerous changes in the local- 
ity where he has served. 

Foreman Joseph Taft 
at the Boston Fish Pier 
recently retired after 39 
years of service, all but 
one of which he spent 
at the old T wharf or 
the Fish Pier: 

During that time he 
has seen the fish ship- 
ping business grow from 
one “caravan,” which 
he handled himself with 
the assistance of a help- 
er, to 18 five-ton trucks 
and more than double 
that number of men. 
Some days business 
is so heavy that 10 to 15 extra trucks 
are employed. 


Business has increased three-fold in 


the last fifteen years and there are now 
about 75 concerns shipping fish out of 
Boston to all parts of the world. All of 
these have been Joe’s customers and he 


Everyone wanted to ride in this old reliable of the 
early days 


has a good word to say for each one and 
for every man and woman at the pier, 
according to the Boston Sunday Post. 

While the average shipments daily at 
the famous Pier number 3,500 barrels of 
fish, there have been days when there 
were 6,000 barrels. The high record is 
7,800 barrels. 


PREVENT DAMAGE 


A hard bump on the car is more 
than the ordinary shipment 
will stand. 
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of the men and women of the American Railway Express 
Company, in coordination with the Department 
of Public Relations 
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News items and interesting photographs should be sent 
to the publication office before the first of each month 
to be considered for the issue of the succeeding month 


STANLEY W. Topp 
Editor of Publications 


Doucuias Matcotm 


JosepH H. Butter 
Publicity Manager 


General Manager 
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W inning Good Will—And Holding It 


WELL known automobile company has adopted for its 

slogan the statement that its cars are “winning and hold- 

ing good will.” That, indeed, is the ideal in any public 
service, but it can be applied with particular force to transporta- 
tion in general and our ‘own service in particular. Has it not 
been one of the objectives—and accomplishments—of our own 
Company since its formation more than eight years ago? 

Good will is won, for instance, when we handle the package of 
the occasional shipper well; we hold his favor 
when we give good service the next time 
patronizes us. But to create and hold public 
good will in a large way, our service must 
function constantly at a high standard. 

There is a personal element in almost 
every express shipment. Its prompt arrival 
in good condition is a matter of considerable importance to some 
one. It may represent the’ filling of an important order by the 
shipper; the consignee may be awaiting its arrival to meet a 
special emergency. If it be a trunk or a collection of household 
goods, the owner may be saved much embarrassment that a 
delay undoubtedly would cause. 

One swallow may not make a summer, but even one poorly 
handled shipment, and particularly if later involved in a claim, 
creates a bad impression of our service as a whole, so far as the 
patron affected is concerned. People pass judgment according 
to their own experiences, and we never know the harmful effect 
service failures may have. 

Our need, now as ever, is for more business, and its solicita- 
tion is greatly facilitated wherever we have created good will and 
held it by good service. Such shippers do not have to be “sold” 
on the advantages of express service. We have already con- 
vinced them by having displayed a fine sample of the “goods.” 
A good article—or service—is always in demand. 


po ot hI 
| GIVING THEIR FATHER A HAND | 


iy 
rr. 


eee el Ce ; 
When Agent E. J. Meidam at New London, Wis., makes a delivery, his two 
sons, with their Shetland pony and rig, stand by to offer their father a helping 
hand on his busiest days 
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| « “OLD FRANK” RETIRES 3% 


Known officially as ‘Horse No. 1,” this faithful equine employe at Alon, j 
was recently retired after twenty-two years spent hauling express vehicles th, 
He is now ‘at home” on a nearby farm, with little or nothing to do, bui 
receive occasional visits from his friends. Agent R. E. Gearing knows Fran 
one big weakness for bananas and never fails to bring him a supply, in reme 


brance of the “‘good old days 


‘ 


Ruminating About Radio 


S the Radio has almost become a household necessity, 0 
yx would have thought that there were few American hom 
without a receiving set. But we learn from an announc 
ment of a new chain of broadcasting stations, which proposes ' 
bring its program nightly within the reach of radio listene 
throughout the country, that this is not the situation. The be 
available statistics, we are informed, indicate that 5,000,0( 
homes are radio-equipped and 21,000,000 remain to be supplie 
The latter, we can see, represents an enormous market ft 
radio equipment and supplies, but it is not a 
all. Many a radio fan in the five million 
households where the loud speaker always 
has a faithful audience, will not long be satis- 
fied with the equipment that is out-of-date 
and lacking modern improvements. The 
recent Radio Show held last month in New 
York City proved that the industry is making marvelous a 
vancement. - 
To the observant expressman, this means much, so far as hi 
own business is concerned. Requiring as it does careful an 
swift handling, the radio traffic has turned to express service 
meet its growing transportation requirements. Our radi 
business has, within the last year or so, increased enormousl} 
and possesses all the earmarks of permanency. 2 
But it has brought its own problems. A receiving set is 
best a most delicate instrument. It has been embellished b the 
finest work of the cabinet-makers’ art. It is very susceptible tc 
damage unless scientifically packed and intelligently and ex. 
pertly handled in transit. 
_Every expressman knows that damage is our big bugabh 
handling the radio traffic. Our claim records show it. Its pre 
vention, however, is a joint responsibility—that of the shij 
and the carrier. The difficult problem of proper packir 
radio has practically been i 
attention to the importance of extremely careful hand 
these shipments. Damage is the exception rather than t 
but it is, nevertheless, a bad mark on a good record and a c¢ 
one, at that. 
We'll wager that every expressman, who is a radio far 
most men are, carries his own set very tenderly, when he h a 
move it about in his own home. If the word “radio” on a sh 
ment he handles during business hours brought this fact to fi 
mind, damage to this important traffic would rapidly app) 
the well known “irreducible minimum.” Handle radio 
ments tenderly! 


a 
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‘PACKING CXHIBIT at STATE FAIR 


T New York’s State 
Pein at Syracuse, 

N. Y., last month, 

ie Company participated 
two different roles. As 
ual, we handled many 
hibits, dry freight and 
re stock, in and out, and 
tload after carload of 
ce horses and trotters, 
hich furnish one of the 
citing diversions of State 
ur Week. But in addi-, 
on, we had an interesting 
ro-car exhibit on a spur 
ack, on the southwest 
le of the Fair Grounds. 
Then, the old Ben Halli- 
y stage coach, one of the 
0 ancient vehicles of the early days 
eserved by the Company as relics, 
oved freely about the grounds each day 


best possible use of the ex- 
press cars, which by the 
erection ofshelvingin thein- 
terior on one side provided 
270 square feet of surface 
for display, in addition to 
banking across the width 
of the car at both ends. 
Thus, he succeeded in 
having on exhibit no less 
than 213 items, each show- 
ing types of good and poor 
containers, foralmost every 
kind of important com- 
modity traveling by our 
service. Each exhibit was 
properly captioned and the 
car walls were decorated 
with posters and slogans, 
each devoted to some essential point in 
the science of good packing, crating and 
proper and complete addressing. These 


A close-up of some of the exhibits 


stairways erected at the doors enabled 
visitors to enter the cars and examine 
the many exhibits in good packing and 


d participated in the parade 
rough the city, which officially 
ened the Fair. 


This old-timer was by far the 
Ist picturesque sight on the 
sunds. A special four-horse 
um, trained by Manager R. H. 
ngston of our New York City 
ibles, drew the old vehicle and 
ery moment that General Agent 
A. Chamberlain could spare from 
duties in connection with the 
bervision of the handling of 
siness to and from the Fair, he 
voted to riding the coach in the 
e of a shotgun messenger. 

To make the picture complete, 
> general agent wore a red shirt 
d buckskin trousers with a Win- 
sster on his shoulder, so that no coach 
ssenger of the “‘Days of ‘Forty-Nine’ ”’ 
yked more ferocious. The four-horse 
m was ably handled by Superintendent 
Stables Kile of Syracuse, who added to 
; picture by appearing in cowboy 
10ps”’, a red bandana and a sombrero. 
\ newly-painted express car and a re- 
erator car served as our exhibit 
soths” and were topped by a large sign 
tying the words “‘American Railway 
press Co.’s Exhibit.” Temporary 


In the refrigerator car, various types of containers for perishables 


were shown 


marking on display. As pictures tell 
better than words, the different features 
of the exhibit, we are presenting on this 
page and on the back cover, various 
scenes in and about the cars. 

Credit for the arrangement of this dis- 
play should be accorded to Loss and 
Damage Inspector, George M. Dallas, of 
Superintendent of Claims H. M. James’s 
staff, Eastern Department, NewYork City. 
Drawing on his long experience, in claim 
prevention work, Mr. Dallas made the 


topics have been discussed frequent- 
ly in the MEssENGER that complete 
listing is not necessary here. 


Route Agent J. M. Reilly, West- 
ern New York division, Syracuse, 
and Loss and Damage Supervisor, 
E. A. Morrison, New York City, 
remained ‘fon deck” every day to 
explain to interested visitors the 
various features of the exhibit and, 
of course, Mr. Dallas was always 
around. At least 20,000 people 
went through our exhibit cars dur- 
ing Fair Week. 

* 


* * 


No Weaklings at Olean 


PAGSEEER by itself stands for 
nothing at all, but when added 
to the figure “500” it makes 5000. This 
simple arithmetic impresses Agent J. F. 
Kennedy at Olean, N. Y., because the 
Messenger’s report of a recent important 
shipment of oil supplies to Texas, placed 
the weight at 500 pounds, while it really 
was 5,000 pounds. 

“Perhaps the linotype operator thought 
we were going altogether too strong and 
dropped one cipher,”? remarks Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “‘but it may lead others to think we 
are weaklings. I assure you we are not!” 


Looking both ways in the express bared 3 items. illustrating Gaod packing and marking for various ends of traffie ic, were displayed 
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E€XPRESSMEN WHo ARE DOING THINGS 


Scholastic Ability in R. A.’s Fi amily 


N noting the pride which Agentelal: 
[nex of Eagle Lake, Tex., took in 

the intellectual accomplishments of 
his daughter, Reggie Lois Floyd, Route 
Agent R. C. Wallis of Denison, in the 
same state, calls our attention to the fact 
that there is 
also much 
scholastic 
ability in his 
family. 

Mr. Wallis 
refers to his 
17-year old 
son, Birch 
Wallis, who 
re Cie mht lay 
graduated 
from the Den- 
ison High 
School with 
the highest 
average of 
any student 
in the graduating class of ninety-one 
members. 

This won for Birch the unique honor 
of being the valedictorian at the com- 
mencement exercises and for his subject 
he discussed “The Stone Mountain 
Memorial.” 

By having the highest class average 
Wallis, Jr., won several valuable awards, 
the first being the prize of $25 given by 
the Rotary Club, the same amount 
awarded by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Leeper, 
and, best of all, the University scholar- 
ship given to the boy making the highest 
class average. There was also an award 
by the ward school Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation. 

The girls are pretty smart in Denison, 
for Birch Wallis was the second boy in 
pee years, who had led the graduation 
class. 

Route Agent Wallis certainly has a 
right to be proud of his son, who evi- 
dently has had the advantage of an en- 
couraging and enthusiastic father. 

* bo * 


Route Agent R. C. Wallis 
Denison, Tez.. 


Houston Appreciates Service 


RY goods companies invariably ap- 
pretiate prompt morning delivery of 


Our Lancaster, Pa., folk under the leaders 
early in August. 


¢ hip of Agent F. B. Hall had a wonderf 
The affair was most successfully managed by committees of 
the visitors were officials of the Read ing divi. 


express shipments, because it allows them 
time to get the merchandise unpacked 
and in stock for the day’s business. 

General Agent W. J. Cotterell of 
Houston, Texas, recently had concrete 
evidences of this in a letter he received 
from the Columbia Dry Goods Company 
of that city, giving testimony of this 
nature. 

In extending its “sincere appreciation,” 
the manager thanked the general agent 
“for the large part you have had in the 
efficient service now being rendered.” 

* * * 


Newark, O., Pleases a Customer 


Fe known printing establishment 
at Newark, Ohio, Thomas & Sch- 
neider Co., needed a linotype machine in 


HIS FATHER’S SON 


Birch Wallis, Sen of Route Agent at 
Denison, Tex. 


a hurry. It was,about to be shipped from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and weighed, all told, 
4,800 pounds in five pieces, the largest 
3,500 pounds. 

Driver Charles A. Gray of our Newark 
office learned of the printers’ predicament 
and took the matter up with Agent P. W. 
Faust. The consignee wanted to have 
the machine placed in position, where it 


ul time at their fourth annual picnic at the Ephrata Park one Sunday 
employes and 140 men, their families and friends were present. Among ue 
sion in which Lancaster is located. | 


could be put to work immediately, so th 
no time could be lost. | 

So the linotype apparatus was order 
shipped by our service and was forward 
at midnight from Brooklyn on Augi 
3, arriving in Newark the next day 
4:05 P. M. Mr. Faust took perso 
charge of the big job of delivery. 

The machine had to be uncrated top 
it through the door and heavy plank 
and rollers enabled the expressman tog 
it off the truck. The net result was t 
the machine was in place for the eree 
by 5:20 P. M., or an hour and fift 
minutes after it had arrived in town. 

The charges on the shipment were § 
and Agent Faust feels that the effort 
worth while, not only on account of f] 
revenue, but because he had made 
pleased customer. 


** * * 


Route Agent Addresses Chamber 
ROUTE Agent George P. Blythe, who: 


headquarters are at Belleville, IIL, r 
cently “batted one hundred percent’ 
when the Traffic Club of the Chamber « 
Commerce in that city invited him t 
address the 
members at a 
regular meet- 
ing. 

Agent W. 
H. Bertram 
who is one of 
the directors 
of the Club 
had been 
asked to fur- 
nish a speaker 
and Mr. Bly- 
the was his 
candidate. 

Dhatecne 
route agent 
responded | 
admirably is indicated in the comment 0 
the Daily Advocate of Belleville which it 
its report the next day noted tha’ 
“Blythe gave some valuable informatior 
about the express business and his tall 
at the same time was snappy and inter 
esting.” h 

The route agent reviewed the histor} 


George P. Blythe 


1 


” 
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JHERE TREES ARE GIANTS 


President A. Christeson and General Agent 

|. Kiefer, both of San Francisco, pictured at an 

g in a grove of giant redwood trees on the 
Russian River just north of the city 


he business and described the prob- 
; which face the Company when, 
ng the war, it took over the express 
ness of the country. Mr. Blythe 
> an effective talk regarding the ad- 
tages of shipping by our service. 


Claim Agent at St. Louis 


PON the recent 

retirement of 

W. R. Buck- 
ter, claim agent at 
Louis since 1913, 
as learned that his 
essor was to be 
sell KE. Berry, who 
acted as chief clerk 
Ar. Buckmaster for 
umber of years and 
e recently had been 
f clerk in the office 
Superintendent of 
ms, W. G. Boles, 
he same city. 
lr. Berry was one 
number of St. Louis 
ials who participated in a luncheon 
nin Mr. Buckmaster’s honor on the 
of his retirement. 


_ Springfield Lake, Ohio, was the scene of the annual picnic of our Akron employes led by General Agent L. D. Stout. S 
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EXPRESS MESSENGER WRITES MUSICAL COMEDY 


NE would not ordinarily suspect that 
Express Messenger Frank Connett, 
Cincinnati-Detroit route, B. & O., is a 
song composer of quite some experience. 
In fact, it was ten years ago that he 
brought out his first successful number, 
“In the Woods of California.” Since that 
time he has created 
quite a few other song -~--- 4 
hits with. similar pic- 
turesque titles, includ- 
ing ““That’s Why I Miss 
You,” “In the Silver 
Fields of Colorado,” 
“Tt’s Cherry Blossom 
Time in Kentucky,” 
“Along the Trails of 
Melody Lane,” “My 
Little Irish Girl’ and 
“Bathing Days.” 

But now-a-days it is 
only a short distance 
from song-writing to 
the making of musical 
comedies. Messenger 
Connett, however, is 
loyal to the business in 
which he does his daily 
stunt and is now en- 
gaged in what is perhaps his most exten- 
sive effort, a musical comedy entitled 
“The Express Messenger.” 

This is to be presented before the Mes- 
sengers’ Right Way Club in Cincinnati, 
some time in November. Messenger 
Connett will play or sing the title role and 
will be assisted by four A. R. E. girls and 
four A. R. E. men in the leading parts, 
with a chorus made up of A. R. E. em- 
ployes. 


Mr. Connett 


RouTEMAN A COMPOSER 


A new popular song, entitled ‘‘Cad- 
orus,”’ bears the name of P. J. Campbell 
as composer. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Campbell is a driver at our office 
at Shenandoah, Pa., and Agent F. J. 
Rhoads gives us some interesting infor- 
mation about him. 

Mr. Campbell is a pianist and pipe- 
organ player of quite some ability and 
plays during his spare time with an or- 
chestra well known throughout the coal 
regions. Although he has received some 
attractive offers to play with jazz orches- 


Messenger Connett in his car 


tras in New York, he prefers to stick to ex- 
press work because, to use his own words, 


he would be lonesome without ‘his horse. 
* * * 


At Alexandria, La. 
GENT S.\R,. Pickett at Alexandria, 


La., offers for special mention the 
work of two 
employes of 
his organiza- 
tion. One is, 
Delila Nu- 
gent, driver 
aon.d., me - 
chanic, who 
keeps the 
trucks in tip- 
top condition 
and fine work- 
ing order. He 
is abooster for 


Ce es 


Driver iD Nugent 


all branches 
of the service. 

The second 
employe Mr. 
Pickett men- 
tions is O.R. 
Westbrook, 
night transfer 
clerk at the 
Repelica oceans 
depot. He is, 
according to 
thesagent,u.4 
real live wire and ambitious; when he is 
on duty seldom does anything go wrong.” 


17 


OL Ra Westbrook 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Wi eather ford’s Watermelons 


Pret 


Courtesy of the Louisville Times 
One of Weatherfords’ finest 


ORE than one hundred and fifty 
M people in different parts of the 

country, many of them in public 
life, were given an opportunity in August 
to sample one of the choice and luscious 
watermelons for which Weatherford, 
Tex., is famous. The melons had been 
forwarded as a compliment by the Star- 
Telegram, a prominent daily newspaper of 
Fort Worth, in the Lone Star State. 

The shipments were made by our serv- 
ice to various points throughout the 
United States and Superintendent G. Y. 
Reed advised destination offices of their 
coming. Each melon traveled in a large 
metal washtub in which it rested upon 
excelsior. 

Upon each melon was pasted a large 
illustrated label, intimating, as did a letter 
sent by Harold Hough, circulation man- 
agerof the paper, to the various recipients, 
that this was “a little, runty, pesky 
watermelon that we wanted to get out of 


THEY’RE FOND OF ICE CREAM AT LOGAN, W. VA. 


the patch, so that the big ones could grow.” 

As the Louisville Times stated, when 
one of the watermelons arrived at its 
office, if this was a small one, and it looked 
as if “it weighed something less than a 
ton,”’ the wonder is how big the big ones 
are. 


Mr. Reed has been advised that the 


very best of transportation service was 


given these unusual shipments. 
*k * * 


Quick Handling of Carload Business 
Te Western New York Division 


claims the championship for quick 
service in handling carload business, be- 
cause of an exceptional 
bit of work done by the 
Syracuse, N. Y. office. 


At 3:45 P. M., one day 
in August, an axle com- 
pany telephoned for a car 
to protect the movement 
of 13,000 pounds of auto- 
mobile axles from the 
factory in Syracuse to 
that of an automobile 
company in Toledo, Ohio. 

General Agent I. A. 
Chamberlain got busy at 
once and as a result, a 
car was placed at the 
Franklin Street depot for the purpose. 
The business was trucked from the axle 
plant to the car and the loading com- 
pleted at 4:30 P. M. The car left on 
train No. 1 at 5:08 P. M., or one hour 
and 23 minutes after the request for 
it had been made. 


Advices from Toledo indicated that 
delivery was completed at 4:30 in the 
afternoon of the next day.- Syracuse 
intimates that unless some other office 
can give specific instances of faster work 
under similar circumstances, it feels en- 
titled to the quick-handling championship, 
if we will concede there is such a thing. 


Awaiting C. § O. No. 50—In the 
O. H. clerk; C. T. Barrett, waybill clerk; J. F. S. 


picture (left to right)—S. D. Ross, 
attes, L. A. Cole, and H. A. Carter, messengers; D. V. Ci 
Nelson; W. G. Whited, yardmaster, C. § O. Railway 


delivery clerk; T. Miller, transferman; J. W. Wilcok, 


‘ole, cashier; Agent P. H. 


Early Rising As An Appetizer 
Agea! W. J. Landry at Plainfi 

“a busy little place and a heal 
town in Eastern Connecticut,” as 
describes it, gets up before breakfas} 
unload shipments from a train that 
rives there at 4:49 A. M. He rec 
mends early rising as an excellent way 
work up a good appetite. 

Train 704, arriving at this early he 
invariably leaves quite a quantity of 
press matter for Plainfield, in additior 
considerable transfer. The business ay 
ages from eight to twenty cases of . 
and on a particular morning, when 


A bit of business Plainfield, Conn., receives very early in the morni 


accompanying picture was taken, the 


_ Were twenty-two cases when the tre 


left. 


* * * 


Take Pride in Our Operations 


1 sending the MESSENGER the acco! 

panying interesting picture of 0 
operations at Logan, W. Va., Superi 
tendent W. K. Weaver has a good wo 
to say regarding Agent P. H. Nelson ai 
the force under his direction in that cit 

“They all take pride in our operatio 
at that point,” remarks the superinte 
dent, “as is indicated by the caref 
manner in which this freight is pack 
and the fact that I cannot recall ev 
having had a complaint regarding tl 
handling of the business at Logan.” _ 


* * * 


Mentioned in Store Ads — 


ACs F. I. Smith at Westy 
Beach, Fla., noted with inter 
cently that the daily newspap 
tisements of Anthony’s, the la 
partment store in town, referred 
fact that “Every day the Expreé 
comes to Anthony’s.” a 
The store further stated that “i 
effort to keep stock fresh and rend 
service the public expects of us, we 
new shipments coming on every exp 
The statement, signed by the pre 
of the store, indicated that A. R. E. 
ice is used as required “to keep ou 
up to a high service standard.” 


6tZ 
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Ice Novelty Creates Business 


NOVELTY manufacturing company 
-at Rockingham, N. C., has had quite 
iccessful sale of ice bags and mallets, 
ch are quite popular with ice dealers 
>» use them as advertisements. ‘The 
fit is presumably for the housewife 
) wishes to crack ice for cool drinks in 
‘summertime. 

gent J. W. Dawkins has sent us a 
let and bag to be photographed and 
comply in the attached column. He 
es that since April this concern has 
yped 21,460 mallets and bags, which 
resented a number of shipments 
our service during that time. 


lel ANOHd- 
te SEN) Oy, wtieqy gm, 


Ice bag and mallet which Rockingham, N. C., has 


207 yEsAy oung 


“wp ‘puoney 


() 29] sseisnog-raqng 
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Former Expressman Now Clergyman 


NE of the recent visitors to the Mzs- 
SENGER office in New York City was 
Pensioner J. D. Hopkins of Prattsville, 
N. Y. He came to offer for our archives 
some ancient package labels from Cat- 
skill, N. Y., where Mr. Hopkins served 
as agent for a long time, used by Wells 
Butterfield & Co., and the American Ex- 
press Company in the early days. 
Mr. Hopkins was retired in 1914, after 
a service record of 33 years and 8 months 
in the business. Since then, he has been 
engaged in a higher calling—he is the 
pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of Prattsville. 


THREE CARLOADS of CATTLE cAcROss the CONTINENT 


HEN the Walker-Gordon Com- 

pany of Plainsboro, N. J. de- 

cided to replace grade cattle 
1 which their farms were stocked, with 
¢ bred Jerseys they naturally began 
ook about to find the best strain of 
ey blood. 
Ipon calling for assistance on the 
ted States Department of Agricul- 
, P. P. Graves, one of the department 
erts, was assigned to the task. From 
- experience in Oregon, Mr. Graves 
ded that that was the best field in 
ch to locate the cattle desired. 
[r. Graves got in touch with one of the 
most breeders in the country, Ed. 
ey of LaFayette, 
with Mrs. Carey, 
very able assist- 
and partner, are 
leers in the Jer- 
Cattle business, 
ing started in 
) with the orig- 
1 St. Mawes 
aire Olga Lads, 
awhich they have 
luced many of 
world’s famous 
s and sires. Mr 
ey served in the 
gon Legislature 
1 Yamhill county 
tig21 to 1923. 


Set for Loading 


Route Agent H. E. Albert and Agent J. K. Kirk supervise the 


By Superintendent H. H. SMITH, Portland, Ore. 


se 


Throweh wr. 
Grave’s negotia- 
tions, the New Jer- 
sey milk company 
purchased 102 head 
of fine cattle from 
Mr. Carey, Reed & 
Lorenzen, of Dayton, 
Orers<)ehne Picks 
Woodburn, Ore.; D. 
G. Lilly and Thomas 
Williams, of Forest 
Grove, Ore.; and 
George Bearsdorff, 
Hillsboro, Ore., 


most. of the animals 


KEEP COOL! 


Live creatures in crates and boxes 


should be kept out of the hot sun and 


away from steam pipes 


being direct descendants of the 
produced by Mr. Carey. 

Then the question of getting the cattle 
across the continent from Oregon to New 
Jersey was taken up. Route Agent O. E. 
Longwell, whose headquarters are at 
Portland, secured the business which 
amounted to three carloads. 


cattle 


Route AcEeNnt Gets THE BusINEssS 


The Southern Pacific Railway pro- 
vided special service in the handling of 
the three cars to Portland. 

According to advice later received, the 
shipment went through in record time, 
and the owners were well pleased. Mr. 
Graves, upon his departure for the East, 
advised Mr. Longwell that the service 
rendered by the Company, could not be 
improved upon, and that henceforth, he 
would be a booster for the American 
Railway Express. 


and Mrs. Ed. Carey 
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AMERICAN EXPRES 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


How a Busy AGENT Buitps AmMExco SALE 


Teese is an old saying that “if you 
want anything done go to a busy 
man.’ ‘That seems to secure very satis- 
factory results at Wilmette, IIl., particu- 
larly in the sale of Travelers Cheques. 

The surprising part of it is that Agent 
E. E. Orner is mayor of the town, which 
has a population of 4,500, and his duties 
include the supervision of handling half a 
million dollars yearly and laying out the 
work of all the city departments includ- 
ing fire, police, electrical, public works, 
health, water and accounting. With his 
duties as railway and express agent, 
Mayor Orner has to keep posted on so 
many things that it is difficult to tell 
_which is the most important. 

Some agents, according to Mr. Orner, 
may have a different opinion, but he finds 
he secures the best results in handling his 
express work, which includes selling 
financial paper, from “‘mixing.” It may 
be at a large hall, a church, office or movie 
where the agent can “mix” with his fellow 
citizens. It may also be watching the 
trend of business and being on the job 
every minute, “keeping a half a block 
ahead of the other fellows.” 

In relating how he had captured travel 
business from competitors, Agent Orner 
recently told Superintendent W. C. 
Morgan at Milwaukee that one clue, 
which led to the sale of $2,200 in Travel- 
ers Cheques in ten minutes, was obtained 
by noting a brand new trunk passing 
through the local depot. The agent got 
in touch with the owner and found out 
that he was about to start on a European 


They Put McGehee on the Map 


MESSENGER E. D. Matthews at 

McGehee, Ark., who says it is 
“Way Down in Dixie,” is enthusiastic 
over the record made by Agent A. L. 
Drilling in the sale of Travelers Cheques. 
The office had been opened only a year on 
August Ist last and although the town’s 
population is only 2,000, the T. C. sales 
were increased 780 percent. 

“This office has found it a pleasure to 
sell Travelers Cheques,” says Messenger 
Matthews, “why? Because they are 
‘blue money’ and take the worry away 
from travelers. Moreover, our boys 
remember that every sale helps the stand- 
ing of the Arkansas division and does 
much to put McGehee on the map.” 


trip. Before he left, Agent Orner sold 
him the Travelers Cheques. 

The agent was also tipped off regarding 
the plans of a young girl about a trip to 
London and he sold $1,000 in Travelers 
Cheques to her in five minutes. 

In another instance, Agent Orner knew 
of a man whose family was in California. 
In a joking wav he said: ‘You have not 


Agent E. E. Orner who is Mayor of Wilmette, Ill. 


been away from home in some time. Sup- 
pose I fix up a trip for you and then you 
can come home with them?” 

The suggestion was taken in earnest 
and the next day, the prospect told the 
agent to “fix it up,” and that he would 
see him that night. The result was the 
prospective traveler got his tickets, and 
the agent induced him to take $500 
in Travelers Cheques along. 

Last August, Agent Orner, landed a 
$4,700 Travelers Cheque sale, by men- 
tioning the names of Manager William 
Gourlay at London and A. C. Gurney at 
Paris, both of whom the prospect knew 
personally. 


AceEnt Acts QuIcKLy 


The business of the traveler had been 
all but lined up by a competitor, when 
Mr. Orner heard about it, just before it 
was too late. He called up the prospect 


and said he would be glad to give hi 
letter to both the London and P 
offices of the American Express Compa 
feeling sure that it would help the tr 
eler and his companions. 

When one of the travelers came in 
the letters, Agent Orner cleverly « 
played some “blue money” and_ bef 
the customer had left had sold $4 
worth to him. The daughter came 
next day for $700 more. 

Agent Orner, who told Superintend 
Morgan he saw no reason why he could 
land $2,000 more and thus bring 1 
division up to the $7,500 mark, belie: 
in three words: ‘Mix, Watch a 
Work.” These will always bring resul 
according to the Agent-Mayor at VW 


mette. 
* * * 


An Aria for a Pig 


Soe years ago, Mademoiselle Zel 
from the Theatre Lyrique at Par 
made a professional tour around t 
world. She engaged to give a concert 
the Society Islands. 

As this country lacked a_ suitak 
medium of exchange, she was promised 
share in the receipts. When counted h 
share consisted of, three pigs, twenty-f 
turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thousat 
cocoanuts, loads of bananas, lemons at 
oranges. 

Wherever the American Express Tra’ 
elers Cheque is known, this so calle 
“lack of co-incidence in barter” does nt 
exist. This cheque corresponds closer | 
a universal currency than any Oth 
medium of exchange. It is to buyin 
selling in the world marts, what tf 
portation is to production and consumy 
tion. i 

If. money talks, the American Exprt 
Travelers Cheque speaks the language ¢ 
the world.—The Esperanto of the ua 
verse. 3 


* * * 


Fort Lauderdale Increases T. C. Sale 


ORT Lauderdale, Fla., is “a 

county heard from” regarding ex 
financial paper sales. According ‘ 
News of that city, which grew ama 
as a result of the Florida land boom, t 
was an increase of 300 percent in thes 
of financial paper during July over 
sales of June and Cashier W. W. Branch 
is authority for the statement. 


ki 
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Special Agent’s 40th Year 


70UNG men of today are lucky to be 
employed by so great a Company as 
s,’ declares Special Agent W. E. Baty 
‘the Northern Texas division at Fort 
orth, who completed 40 years of con- 
uous service on September 1 and is 
oicing over 


“The only 
ing neces- 
"y to secure 
omotion is 
nesty, and 
‘ict appli- 
tion to 
ty,’ adds 
r. Baty. 
The special 
ent began 
s express 
reer with 
e Pacific 
qeress. at 
i\lestine, 
“=, and 
er with Wells Fargo and our own Com- 
ay. The greater part of his service has 
non the International & Great North- 
| Railway and, for 34 years, Palestine 
s his headquarters. 

He started as driver and porter and has 
ed almost every position in the service 


to his present one. 
* * * 


Third Term as Mayor 
RIENDS of George T. Everitt, who 


retired three years ago, after having 
nt more than half a century of service 
the express business, a large part of it 
messenger between Hoboken, N. J., 
1 Hackettstown, will be glad to learn 
his unchallenged nomination for his 
rd term as Mayor of the latter town. 
yor Everitt is enjoying good health at 
years of age. 


'W. E. Baty 
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LIKE fATHER LIKE SON AT EDINBURG, IND. 


FR no less than fifty-five years, M. A. 
Roth had faithfully served our Com- 
pany and the other express companies 
which preceded it at Edinburg, Ind. On 
June 29 last, he retired, after this long 
and honorable career, and the question 
as to who should be successor came up. 

But that problem was easily solved, 
for he had in his office a candidate he had 
been grooming for greater responsibilities 
in the express business in the person of 
DenisanesS/O 1 
George J. 
Roth eeal ire 
latter had 
served in the 
capacity of 
driver and 
assistant to 
the agent for 
several years 
past. 

So when 
Route Agent 
O. M. Gawne 
had his recom- 
mendation to 
make, Roth, 
junior, was 
melecred, « 
(Ei isa geche 
father was “checked out” and the son 
checked in and the name of the agent at 
Edinburg remains the same, except in the 
matter of first initials. 

Another loyal assistant in the office, 
who should not be overlooked is Miss 
Idella Roth, who has ably filled the 
duties of clerk for the past thirty-eight 
years. She is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, with Messrs. Roth, Junior 
and Senior. 

The younger Mr. Roth has inherited 
his father’s intense interest in the express 


business and no doubt, as one of the local 
papers put it, “he will continue the good 
service maintained by his father these 
many years.” 

gt eae 


Aiding Stricken Florida 
MSE details regarding the terrible 


havoc which the hurricane wrought 
in its path throughout the southern sec- 
tion of Florida, last month, are being re- 


Agent George A. Roth and his father, M. A. Roth, whom he succeeded at Edinburg. 


ceived as this issue of the MEssENGER 
goes to press. 

Shortly after the terrible catastrophe 
became known, President Cowie officially 
announced that the Company would 
transport free of charge, shipments of 
clothing, medicine and other emergency 
supplies contributed for the relief of the 
sufferers in the hurricane area, when con- 
signed to or by the Red Cross or other 
duly authorized relief organizations. This 
free service was limited to less than car- 
load quantities. 


Crack band of 258th Field Artillery, N.Y. N.G. 


Warrant Officer | 
Arthur H. Hoffman 


HEN the 258th Field Artillery, New York 

W National Guard held its summer man- 
ouvers at Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., 

it was accompanied by its Regimental Band. 
It is interesting to note that the present 
bandmaster is Warrant Officer Arthur II. 
Hoffman, an employe in the Department of 
Public Relations, New York City. Mr. Hoff- 
man served overseas during the World War as 
an officer and bandleader of the 142nd In- 
fantry Band. He was, for a number of years; 


leader of the Mecca Temple Shrine Band in 
New York. 

The Drum Major of the 258th Artillery Band 
is Sergeant Eddie Nolan, employed at our 
Pennsylvania Terminal in New York. Mr. 
Nolan started with the old 8th Regiment as a 
drummer boy during the Spanish-American 
War and has been in the band ever since. 

He was recently honored by the regiment 
and presented with a medal for 27 years serv- 
ice, with 100% attendance. 


Sgt. Eddie Nolan 
Drum Major 
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The Passing of J. P. Henry 


HE sudden death on August 17th 

of Joseph P. Henry, retired express- 

man, who served for 40 years, most 
of the time at Rochester, N. Y., came as a 
shock to his many friends in that city 
and elsewhere. 

At the Biennial Convention of the 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, held in St. Louis, last June, Mr. 
Henry made a 
vigorous 
speech that 
showed he 
had lost none 
of his enthusi- 
asm and op- 
timism that 
characterized 
his life work. 

Few sus- 
pected then 
that he had 
reached the 
age of 74, or 
that it was to 
be his last ap- 
pearance be- 
fore the or- 
ganization, of 
which he had 
always been a 
most active 
and devoted 
member. He had been a member of its 
Executive Committee for 25 years and 
had contributed his full measure of sup- 
port in the upbuilding of that splendid 
insurance association. 

Born in Liverpool, England, he came 
to this country at the age of two years 
and his connection with the express busi- 
ness began in 1880 as a driver for the 
Erie & New England Express at Albany, 
N. Y. Two years later, he became assist- 


J.P. Henry 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
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ant agent at Oswego for the U. S. Express 
and later the Erie Express. 

In 1888, when Wells Fargo took over 
the Erie Express, Mr. Henry became 
lecal. agent in Rochester and_ several 
years later was promoted to general 
agent, a post he held until 1918, when the 
A. R. E. was formed. Then ne came to 


ok 


October, - 


New York to act in claim matters ; 
retired in 1922. For more than 30 ye 
he was a member of the Rochester Che 
ber of Commerce in which he was y 
known. 

He was a splendid type of express 
and his passing will be regretted bY 
friends near and far. 


* * 


WHO WILL VOLUNTEER to ) LEST ise, 


See are some articles, which when 
damaged and repaired, can never be 
made “‘good as new.” Among these may 
be listed parachutes, used to “‘ease”’ dar- 
ing persons to the ground from flying 
airplanes and balloons. The Right Way, 
of course, would be to prevent any dam- 
age at the outset. 

But here is an opportunity for someone 
to help the Company save $100 and to 
cover himself with much glory, to say 
nothing of enjoying a real thrill. The 
claimant at Miami, Fla., will accept the 
repaired parachute, if some expressman 
will test it out for him. 

The facts in the case are that a para- 
chute was damaged and the consignee 
agrees to reduce his claim by $100 pro- 
vided that the chute when repaired will 
be turned over to the claim adjuster 

“who suggested repairing and let him 
demonstrate’ its safety by jumping a 
5,000-foot fall in it.” 

The consignee, an experienced aerial 
acrobat and parachute jumper, didn’t 
want to take the chance himself for, he 
said, “‘a chute is not like a pair of pants,” 
and since he valued his life, he wanted 
someone else to try it out for him. 

Superintendent Walter Buckner, to 
whom the matter was referred, said that 
while the sand is soft in Florida, there are 
no experienced “chute jumpers” in that 


Putting the chute rip a lest 


part of the country, in the Company | 
outside of it. He felt that the public 
tion of the proposal in the MussEnei 
might result in securing a volunteer. 

General Manager Butler to whom M 
Buckner applied for volunteers, state 
that, although he was extremely inte 
ested in reducing loss and damage, | 
sincerely regretted it would not be po 
sible for him to go to Florida, to te 
the damaged parachute in the manne 
described. 

It seems only right, however, that th 
employe or employes responsible for th 
damage should volunteer. 
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Isn’t it “A Grand and Glorious Feelin?!” 


When you can answer any question 
put to you about the Express 
Business “right off the 


reel ”—_and correctly? 


1. Is shipper responsible for Storage 
Charges on shipment on which he has 
guaranteed transportation charges? 


A. Regular shipment. No.—C. O. D. 
Yes. If a regular shipment is re- 
turned to shipper and is accepted, 
storage charge would be collected upon 
delivery. 


2. Shipment sent C. O. D. is returned to 
shipper who does not accept it when first 
offered. What is the free time storage 
allowed on this returned shipment? 


A. Three days. 


3. An old auto tire on which charges 
should be prepaid arrives on Collect Way- 
bill. Consignee refuses a/c charges. Can 
we properly assess storage charges? If so, 
should they be charged back to shipper? 


A. The proper procedure in a case of 
this kind when it is apparent that 
charges should have been prepaid 
and shipment is refused because of 
charges, is to deliver free and D/T 
shipping office for collection. This 
peed be done before any storage is 
ue. 


4. Shipment arrives addressed to John 
Smale, Chicago, (no local address). After 
ten days consignee calls and proves to be 
a transient with no Chicago address. 
Shall we collect storage? 


A. Yes. 


5. Shipment sent out for delivery, con- 
signee not at home, is carried over for de- 
livery next day. Should Notice to Ship- 
per be mailed on day first attempt was 
made or should we wait result of second 
attempt? 


Y 


IS 


A. This shipment was not placed On 
Hand, but was merely carried over 
from one day to the next. Notice to 
shipper should not be sent until ship- 
ment is placed On Hand. 


6. A C. O. D. shipment arrives with no 
special instructions from shipper. Con- 
signee fails to accept on account of lack of 
money and asks us to hold. We hold ship- 
ment 60 days and then return to shipper. 
Should we charge storage for one month 
or two? 


A. In absence of definite instructions 
from shipper otherwise a C. O. D. 
shipment should be returned at the 
expiration of 30 days from date of first 
notice to shipper. We were at fault 
for not doing so. Hence we should not 
assess storage for more than one 
month. 


7. Should storage charges be assessed 
against collections which are placed On 
Hand awaiting instructions from shipper? 


A. No. 


8. Lady sends three trunks (locked) by 
express. Also wishes to send keys. What 
charge should we make for keys and how 
should they be sent? 


A. Keys should be forwarded in a 
sealed package and if delivered to us at 
same time as trunks are accepted. 
Keys may be forwarded without 
charge. (See Page 49, Item 3, Official 
Classification No. 29.) 


9. A shipper sends fresh eggs to a hatchery 
in standard 30 dozen cases. He does not 
mark shipment or receipt “Hatchery 
Eggs.” Shall we charge Ist Class or 2nd 
Class Rate? 


How About These? 


A. Shipper should be asked to specify 
Hatching Eggs or Market Eggs and 
charge should be made according to 
such declaration. Where shipment 
is accepted without description as 
‘“‘Hatchery Eggs’’ we would not be 
justified in charging Ist Class Rate 
simply because the Consignee operates 
a Hatchery. 


10. A shipment is tendered for delivery 
at a specific city address as marked on 
shipment. Under what scale should 
charge be made when such shipment is 
delivered at another address in the same 
city but on a route other than that at 
which shipment was originally offered? 


A. Charge should be made _ under 
scale 6, in addition to charge applica- 
ble to the original address. (See sup- 
plement No. 10 to Classification, ef- 
fective July 5, 1926.) 


11. When shipper requests that we obtain 
from consignee upon delivery of a package 
a duplicate receipt returning such receipt 
to shipper, what charge should be made 
and how should it be handled? 


A. A charge of 10c for each such re- 
ceipt should be made and returned to 
shipper properly waybilled. (See 
Classification, Page 21, Rule 15.) 


12. What charge should be made on 
empty baskets, or hampers returned which 
have been used for shipping clothing to 
laundries or to cleansing or dyeing estab- 
lishments? 


A. 35c. (See Supplement No. 10 to 
Classification, Page 5.) 


CAN YOU HELP LOCATE these MISSING SHIPMENTS? 


Look through your On Hand Freight around depots, offices and railroad baggage rooms and if you locate or find any record of 
these shipments, wire General Mgr., Dept. of Public Relations, American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York, 


No. Article Weight Contents 


1157 Suit- 35 Ibs. _ Ladies’ 
case clothing 


1158) «Trunk Ladies’ and 
Gentleman’s 


clothing 


Description, Contents, Etc. 


Black patent leather suit-case with tan 


trimmings, containing dresses, electric 
hair waver, sewing bag, underwear, 
hosiery, gloves, scarfs, aprons, address 
book, flashlight, etc., to MRS. W. M. 
BURT, 207 MAIN STREET, KINGS- 
TON, NEW YORK, from: W. V. 
FORBES, 29 HIGH STREET, 
GREENFIELD, MASS., JUNE 23rd, 
1926. 


Blue-black wardrobe trunk, one lock at 


top with catch at bottom. Old marks: 
Miss Stella De Noya, care Hotel Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Calif. Miss 
Katherine De Noya, St. Teresa Aca- 
demy, Kansas City, Mo. Contents: 
Ladies white fur, men’s suits, $5,000 
insurance policy with Business Men’s 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
ladies’ and men’s underwear; man’s 
fancy slippers, man’s hats, To: R. B. 
WEATHERS, TRYON, N. C. fr: 
JAMES MONSOUR, PONCA CITY, 
OKLA., APRIL 17, 1926. 


No. 
1159 


1160 


1161 


Article 
Trunk 
and Tool 
Chest 


Weight 
300 lbs. 


Trunk 


Tool 100 Ibs. 
Chest 


Contents 


Gentleman’s 
clothing and 
Carpenter’s 
Tools 


Ladies’ 
clothing 


Tools 


Description, Contents, Etc 


Brown trunk, woodstrips running length- 
wise, brass lock. Contents: violin and 
case, pair binoculars, lamp, thermos 
bottles and case, fishing rod, reel and 
and tackle, shotgun and case, Colts 38 
pistol. 

Tool chest, covered with galvanized tin. 
Contents, carpenter’s tools, plans and 
specifications of 5-room dwelling; to: 
W. L. MARTIN, WEISER, IDAHO, 
FROM: W. L. MARTIN, CHELAN, 
aN: DECEMBER 21, 
1925. 

Square wardrobe, flat top, tied with rope, 
lock broken. Contents: women’s wear 
ing apparel. Baggage identification 
label No. 19977 attached to the trunk. 
To: GEO. SAMPSON, ATLANTIC 
CITY, NEW JERSEY, FR: SAME, 
PHILA., PA., JUNE 25, 1926. 

Green tool chest with rope handles con- 
taining carpenter’s and plumbers tools. 
To: J. MIOVITZ, TANNERSVILLE, 
N. Y., From: M. HOFFMAN, LAKE- 

WOOD, N. J., APRIL 27, 1926. 
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at SYRACUSE, 


SCENES at the STATE FAIR “oun 


is 


Our two-car exhibit on the State Fair 
Grounds 


The old stage coach attracted 
keen interest everywhere it 
went 


(Right to Left)—L. § D. Inspector George Dallas, 

who prepared the car exhibits; Route Agent J. M. — 

and L. § D. Supervisor, E. A. Morrison, who v 
welcomed visitors 


t 


Reilly 


General Agent I. A. Chamberlain and Superintendent of 
Stables Kile, Syracuse, seen the part while riding the 
old coac 


William, General Agent's 

son, helped Dad distrib- 

ute advertising pam- 
phlets 


Se 


A glimpse inside of our refrigerator car, with various types of The railroad exhibit comprised two freight cars, two “‘freezers” and a caboose, making a strong plea 
containers for perishables displayed for proper packing and crating and efficient slowing of freight , 
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THEY KEEP THINGS MOVING in 


T. B. PACK Cc. L. PATTON R. S. HAMPSHIRE F. S. KNOUSE A. J. THOMAS 
Supt., Vehicle Service Supervisor, Car Service Superintendent Agent, City Office Claim Agent 


NO DALLYING 
IN DALLAS 


eee a busi- 

ness well in excess 

of 200,000 ship- 
ments a month, our 
alert Dallas city organi- 
zation, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent 
R. S. Hampshire, permit 
no dallying or delay in 
the movement of the 
traffic. 


W. W. GROVE H. E. TODD 
Agent, Union Term. Superintendent of Garage 


R. A. GAVIN J. B. BAIRD 


SnecmllA gent Chief Clerk to Supt. Bia Tas 208 ip SIRS 1 


the most important dis- 
tribution centers for the 
Southwest, its express 
traffic is varied and sub- 
stantial. The men in 
charge of our various 
phases of operations at 
the Union Terminal and 
in the city proper have 
had long experience in 
the business and are ex- 
perts in their line of 
work. 


The group shown on 
this page play an im- 
portant part in keeping 
the Dallas business mov- 
ing in accord with the : 

; E a best traditions of the es ae ; 
JOHN DUGAN D. C. WHITFIELD service. Cc. E. DONALDSON N. C. PACK 
Street Representative Night Agent, Un. Term. General Foreman General Foreman 


é 


& | f 


F. W. McCONNELL A. C. MARR Cc. R. HEAD T. W. PATTON 
Asst. Chief Clerk General Foreman Asst. Agent, Union Terminal Street Representative 


# 


R. M. THOMAS A. L. BACHMAN W. A. CASE J. L. LANGLEY 
Chief Clerk, O-H. Dept. Chief Clerk to Agent General Foreman Supervisor 
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‘By W. W. GROVE, Agent Union Terminal, Dallas, Texas 
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ALLAS is doing things; in fact, 

Dallas is doing many things that 

are making her conspicuous in 
dustry and in numerous departments of 
mmercial enterprise. The growth and 
ogress of the city have really been 
ienomenal. There are people still liv- 
g who can remember Dallas as an 
iscure log cabin settlement on the banks 
the Trinity. Today it is a big hustling 
etropolis in the largest state in the 
pion, the northeastern gateway to 
2kas and the big distribution center for 
e great Southwest. 
We i in Dallas may be pardoned, if we 
ke pride in the fact that while in 1900— 
ly twenty-six years ago—the city 
nked eighty-six among American cities, 
point of population, it is now forty- 
cond, with 350,000 people in the city 
oper and immediate suburbs.’ And, I 
ight add, we are still growing. 


If we were to look for an explanation 
of its commercial progress, we could 
undoubtedly find it in the strategic 
position of Dallas on the business map of 
the country. It has become a “trading 
post,” as it were, for that great and grow- 
ing section known as the Southwest. As 
that vast section became more populated, 
towns grew into cities and agricultural 
production increased, Dallas as its dis- 
tribution point—or, perhaps, we had 
better call it, receiving point—naturally 
prospered. ‘Now almost every large 
manufacturing or industrial concern, 
doing business on a national scale, finds 
it essential to have a branch office in 
Dallas. 

But this alone has not been responsible 
for the importance of Dallas on the busi- 
ness map. It has its own manufacturing 
industry producing a varied line of prod- 
ucts, as is indicated in its 750 factories 

‘ ee Oth an output valued annually at $150,- 
The Gnd Canton Of Dalene ~ 000,000. The city is fifteenth in amount 
: of jobbing or wholesale business handled, 
nineteenth in bank clearances, fifth in 


The express building at 
Union Terminal 


wholesale drygoods busi- 
ness, and last—but not 
least—it is fourteenth in 
volume of express traffic. 

Dallas is now and always has been “a 
good express town.” ‘That could well be 
imagined from the vast business it re- 
Our vehicle equipment in Dallas is ceives for redistribution. It was not so 


ee a oll ready fe: long ago that Dallas was the greatest 


the morning delivery express traffic producing center per capita 
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Dallas express people, including part of the Union Terminal force, chauffeurs, local employes and officials 


in the country. Its population has grown 
since then, but it still does an express 
business that exceeds or equals that at 
many larger cities. 

Moreover, if it not already is, Dallas 
is fast becoming a great railroad center. 
Served by nine trunk lines and six inter- 
urbans, the “trade territory” of the city 
embraces some 362,398 square miles, as 
well as parts of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Mexico. The city has the 
advantage of a fine Union Terminal, 
which is used by all the rail lines. As an 
example of their confidence in what the 
eee holds for Dallas, the various big 
rail systems are expending millions of 
dollars for new warehouses and additional 
trackage. 

The express business emanating from 
Dallas varies all the way from samples 
of gasoline to Texas figs; from baby 
chicks to floating soap. -It includes al- 
most every article of commerce. We en- 
joy a good business in: Wholesale dry- 
goods, moving picture film, books and 
periodicals, cotton gin machinery, tire 
and automobile accessories, batteries, 
chemicals, electrical specialties, radios, 
paints, varnishes, plate glass, 
notions, drugs and sundries, 
wholesale furniture, theatrical 
equipment and millinery. 

The film business is a case 
in point. There are 26 ex- 
changes here, representing all 
of the large motion picture 
producing companies. Ninety- 
five per cent of their traffic— 
and every employee realizes 
the importance of the film 
business—travels “our way,” 
which is quite a testimonial 
for the service in itself. We 
have also gained the bulk of 
the business in books and 
periodicals. Only lately we 
handled the State Fair edition 
of the Dallas News, amounting 


to nearly 3,000 packages, weighing over 
158,000 pounds and according to the 
transportation superintendent of the pa- 
per, we “batted one hundred percent”— 
not a single error in handling! 


Our monthly business runs around 
200,000 shipments, and more during heavy 
seasons. Under the direction of Superin- 
tendent R. S. Hampshire, we have a 
bunch of hustlers, who take pride in keep- 
ing the service up to the mark and every 
man in the terminal, on the vehicles and 
in the city offices believes in The Right 
Way and tries to carry its spirit along 
with him in dealing with patrons. ‘The 
city is also the headquarters of Superin- 
tendent J. A. Hyde in charge of the 
Eastern Texas division. 


EXPRESS ON Sixty TRAINS DAILY 


At the Union Terminal each day, ex- 
press is handled on sixty passenger trains 
of the various railroads. One of our im- 
portant exclusive trains is T. & P. No. 5, 
to El Paso, distributing business through- 
out Western Texas in some 650 miles of 
territory. Closely following is another to 


Dallas by night 


the South and East via the Southern F 
cific, reaching the Rio Grande valle 
while two heavy Santa Fe’s to the Sou 
and West and one to the North and Ea 
distribute a heavy tonnage from t 
Arkansas-Oklahoma line to the Gulf 
Mexico. An extension of the Fort Worth 
Denver has opened up a direct route 
the plains country in the famous Pa 
handle of Texas. 

Looking into our inbound situation, \ 
find that cars from New York reach 
on the crack Katy Flyer, which delive 


to the Dallas terminal one of o 
heaviest inbound runs. This is due 
8:35 A.M., enabling our forces to b 


gin unloading immediately after the se 
ting of cars. From that time, until tl 
large retail stores are displaying Ne 
York’s latest creations, “just arrived | 
American Railway Express, ” it is a ho 
skip and jump for our local forces. Ne 
York’s freight hardly clears the dock b 
fore Chicago and other Eastern busine 
is ready for delivery. It can be readi 
seen that 90 percent of Dallas’ inbour 
traffic reaches the city after 8:00 A. 
and must all be delivered by noon : 
that the inbound space ma 
be used for the handling « 
a large outbound perishab 
trafic during the afternoc 
‘and evening. 

Thus, space that represen 
such a busy inbound situatic 
in the morning, during tl 
evening and night becom« 
the scene of unusual activit 
in moving large consignmen 
of fruit and vegetables, mea 
bread, cake and food produc’ 
to our neighbors in other par 
of Texas and in Arkansa 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. Tt 
same relative situation pr 
vails with the outbound docl 
which must be made read 
early in the night for a goo 
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reparation and separation of 

bound produce and cotton 
amples, the delivery of which 
qust be expeditiously accom- 
lished early the next morn- 


| When Superintendent 
tampshire came to Dallas in 
918 he found single wagons, 
ouble wagons, open wagons 
nd caged wagons, floats 
nd whatnot comprising the 
treet equipment. ‘Today he 
urveys with pride and a 
‘ery noticeable indication 
f satisfaction, the splendid fleet of mo- 
or vehicles which have modernized our 
jickup and delivery service. What this 
mproved motor service means to the 
Jallas organization is more easily under- 
tood when we find that 49 trucks re- 
laced 75 wagon units, with the important 
lement of service in favor of the trucks. 

This valuable equipment is well looked 
fter by Garage Superintendent Todd, 
vhile the personnel of the Vehicle De- 
vartment report to T. B. Pack, Superin- 
endent of Vehicle Service. 

In the old days of horse-drawn equip- 
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A splendid spirit of cooperation and loyalty prevails throughout 


organization 


ment, our pick-up problem had its diffi- 
culties and they mitigated considerably 
against Terminal forces making early de- 
parting evening trains with outbound 
trafic. Today the motor truck is an im- 
portant factor in early clean-up on de- 
liveries and on outbound traffic. Since 
Dallas has been motorized, delivery limits 
have been very greatly extended without 
any additional operating cost. 

Dallas prides herself on having a low 
accident record with her motor vehicles. 
The few experienced have been of a minor 
nature. This low accident record is a 


Page Three 


result of Superintendent 
Hampshire’s_ activities in 
knowing that chauffeurs are 
well trained and schooled 
before they are permitted to 
operate vehicles unassisted 
and that they are ever on 
the alert while driving, never 
sacrificing safety for speed. 

Limited dock space in the 
Terminal requires fast han- 
dling of outbound traffic and 
this situation has been satis- 
factorily met by the extended 
use of the master form of 
waybill. Fifty percent of the outbound 
traffic is handled on the master form which 
has proved to be of great value to 
shippers as well as meeting adequately 
a situation that otherwise would be 
difficult. 

The District Accounting Bureau at 
Dallas is in charge of District Account- 
ant R. G. Allen and its work em- 
braces not only Dallas, but the East- 
ern Texas Division. It receives, assorts 
and distributes abstract advices for the 
entire State of Texas, in which are located 
more than 1,400 agencies. 


our Dallas 


VALUATION SET FOR SMALL FUR-BEARERS 


ment is more alluring than furs. In 

winter, her fur coat is practical as 
vell as ornamental. Even in summer, 
urs have their place in women’s apparel. 
(his has produced an ever-increasing de- 
nand for the pelts of fur-bearing animals, 
f which the natural supply is rapidly 
liminishing, if it is not all but exhausted. 


Thus has been created a new industry— 
he breeding of fur-bearers, whose skins 
oring the highest prices at the fur auctions 
ind in the general market. Both the silver 
ox and the black fox particularly have 
een successfully propagated under con- 
inement and fox farming has been carried 
m for a decade or more. Indeed, some of 
he finest specimens are practically worth 
heir weight in gold. 

The fur trade has always been a heavy 
yatron of express service. It is used ex- 
ensively by trappers in getting their pelts 
0 the big fur houses in St. Louis, the 
‘world’s greatest fur market,’ and to 
New York, the manufacturing center. 
3ut while the shipping of live fur-bearing 
‘nimals is indirectly allied to the fur in- 
lustry, it is something entirely different— 
‘animated pelts,’ we would call them. 

_ As such, like all other wild animals, the 
ur-bearers bring many problems in trans- 
ortation. Live foxes predominate by far, 
yut of late there has been noted an in- 
‘rease in the number of farms and ranches, 
ae etly in northeastern sections of 
he country, where not only the fox, but 
other valuable species of fur-bearers, such 
is the mink, the marten, the ermine and 


Fine: milady of Fashion, no adorn- 


| 


the otter, are now being ‘‘cultivated.” 


The hazards faced in transporting such 
animals are more than appear on the sur- 
face. While fox-farming has become a 
well-established industry, which has been 
able to determine for itself the proper 
shipping practices to facilitate the, safe 
transportation of the animals, that is not 
true with the rarer species. 


A reliable fox farm can be depended 
upon to forward only animals that are 
healthy travelers in containers that meet 
all the requirements. But with mink, 


Coming up in the world—the mink 


mortality in transit has been excessively 
heavy. This often brings up the question 
whether death was due to inherent disease 
or to weakness in the animal, or to causes 
really attributable to handling in transit. 
The Company has recently had experi- 
ences with live mink that illustrate the 
hazards involved in transporting this par- 
ticular animal, which Supervisor E. H. 


: f ip 
Kircher at Milwaukee, describes as “an 


amphibious musteline carnivore of the 
genus Putortus.” 


Heretofore, fur bearers have been 
classed generally as “Wild Animals, Not 
Otherwise Specified,’ with a $50 free 
valuation. A supplement to Classifica- 
tion Docket No. 8, which outlines changes 
to become effective about the first of the 
year, now proposes to amend Rule 13 (c), 
Page 20 of the Classification, by adding 
another class of wild animals, under which 
the Valuation Charges for Mink, Marten, 
Foxes, Ermine and Otter, will be limited 


to $10 each. 


If the shipper, however, wishes to place 
a declared value of over $10 per animal, he 
can do so at the regular rates for excess 
valuation. 


Selma, N. C., Boosts Express Service 


N a two-column “display,” The Johns- 

tonian, weekly paper of Selma, N. C., 
recently, gave a splendid boost to the 
express service and paid a nice compli- 
ment to Agent I. W. Massey, in charge of 
our office there. A reporter was assigned 
to see how things were going in thé local 
express service and this is what he found: 


“At the American’ Railway Express 
Co.’s office, we found the 6ld veteran 
expressman, I. W. Massey, whovhas been 
in the express service for 30 years, and. 
for 25 years Mr: Massey ‘has: served: the’ 
public. here in Selma’ * me ne 

“The office now occupied® by the ex- ~ 
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—MESSENGERS— 
Examine Marks Carefully 


There are 24 ‘Springfields’’ in the 


United States 


AVOID DELAYS BY ROUTING 
PROPERLY 


press company has been recently painted 
and presents a very neat appearance. 
That company gives excellent service to 
its patrons and during the short space of 
time the reporter was in the office, the 
’phone bell was constantly ringing, people 
making inquiries as to rates from other 
points to Selma and from Selma to other 
points. These questions were answered 
promptly and courteously. 

“Mr. Massey says that they are here 
to serve the public and are willing to give 
information promptly at all times. 

“Miss Maggie Parrish is the clerk and 
she is polite, and courteous. When a 
person desires to know the rate from any 
point to Selma, she is ready to give this 
information on short notice. She has the 
packages so arranged when one calls for 
them, she can readily place her hand on 
the package wanted.” 

To which the editor of the paper added 
editorially: ‘‘Express service in Selma 
cannot be excelled in any town the size 
of our city.” 


cAppresses SDECATUR’S 


AL a meeting of the Transportation 
Club of Decatur, Ind., on September 
16, General Manager W. E. Beckner of 
our Ohio Valley department in Cincin- 
nati, was the principal speaker. He took 
the opportunity to explain at length the 
special advantages of Ex- 
press Service, reviewing its 
history and describing its 
problems. 

Speaking of the impor- 
tance of transportation, 
Mr. Beckner said: 

“Transportation is a subject 
which directly affects every mem- 
ber of organized society, as with- 
out it we would all revert to first 
principles and seek our living 
from the soil or the water about 
us. It has a direct bearing on 
every man’s business and is as 
necessary to it as capital, or as 
blood to the human body. A 
specialized and highly developed 
transportation medium, such as 
the Express Service, is the great- 
est factor in the development of 
any business.” 

Mr. Beckner gave an interesting out- 
line of the history of ‘‘this strictly Ameri- 
can institution,” as he described it, from 
its inception in the day of William H. 
Harnden, “‘the original expressman,’”’ to 
the present day, when our Compan 
alone maintains service over 260,000 


Gen. Mgr. Beckner 
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WORCESTER OBSERVES “4. R.E. NIGHT 


EPTEMBER 27 was ‘“‘American Rail- 
way Express Night” at the first: fall 
meeting of the Traffic Association of Wor- 


cester, Mass. Over 150 people, and many | 


of them industrial trafic managers, were 
present in the Bancroft Hotel, where the 
event was held. 

After a brief business session, the meet- 
ing was turned over to J. H. Looney, our 
depot agent at Worcester, who presided 
thereafter and introduced various visiting 
and local officials of the Company, who 
had been invited to address the members. 


The first was General Manager C. H. 
Emery, in charge of our New England 
Department, headquarters, Boston. Mr. 
Emery pointed out that the express serv- 
ice had really been born in New England 
and that that section of the country was 
one of the largest express traffic pro- 
ducers. He touched upon train and vehicle 
service in New England, as a whole, and 
reported improved traffic conditions in 
in Boston as a result of a recent “‘no park- 
ing” regulation in the business district. 
General Manager J. H. Butler of the 
Public Relations Department, New York, 
reviewed some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of express service and discussed the 
outlook for the future. 

Superintendent H. C. Trombly of the 
Massachusetts Division, Boston, and 


TRANSPORTATION CLUB 


miles’ of ‘railroad and’ at’ 27,000" local 
offices throughout the United States, in- 
volving the employment of nearly 70,000 
exclusive employes, in addition to be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 commission 
agents and part time employes. 

Telling of the formation 
of the Company, partly as 
a result of war time condi- 
tions, the general manager 
graphically pictured the ab- 
normal times that prevailed 
when the United States en- 
tered the World War, and 
how the problems faced by 
the Company were gradual- 
ly solved and the service 
stabilized and greatly im- 
proved, through the _ her- 
culean efforts of officials and 
loyal employes. Mr. Beck- 
ner described the success of 
the Right Way Plan in com- 
bating the claim evil and 
said they were constantly 
striving for better service. 


He spoke of the advan- 
tages brought about by the 
unification of the service, referring to 
the Company as “the greatest forwarding 
agent of all times.” 

Mr. Beckner’s address created an ex- 
cellent impression and was closely followed 
by the many transportation men and 
shippers present. . 


General Agent Richard Francis, recent] 
appointed to take charge of the Worcesti 
office, also spoke briefly. | 
The meeting was a compliment to th 
Company and enabled our officials preser 
to discuss current problems of the servic 
with the members of the association. 


* * * 


, Rounding Up Claims at Roundup 


@v would naturally expect that < 
a town with the picturesque title « 
Roundup, short shift would be given t 
any disagreeable persons or things. Th 
Montana city of that name wasn’t s 
called for nothing. The most unpleasan 
things in the express world are claims an 
now we learn tha 
Roundup is har 
dlingthemthesam 
way it would 
herd of wild cattl 
or a gang of rok 
bers. : 
In other word; 
our Roundup o! 
fice, in charge c 
AgentR.H. Evan: 
has made a clair 
record, which, i 
the opinion 0 
Superintendent ] 
C. North of Grea 
Falls, “few if any agencies can equal. 
Mr. North adds: “If there are any tha’ 
are better, we would like to know whi 
they are and where they are.” 
For the first eight months, this year 
Roundup handled 13,352 shipments, wit! 
only one claim, for a ratio per 1,000 ship 
ments of .074. The Superintenden 
states that Agent Evans’ “careful an 
efficient handling of our affairs at tha 
point is responsible for this nice showing.’ 


Agent R. H. Evans 


If any other office can claim a better 
record, speak up! 
—Ep. MESSENGER 
* * * 


D. A. Goes After Business 
Deas Accountant H. J. Derick 


at Des Moines, Ia., saw an oppor 
tunity to solicit business when a numbe' 
cf books, forwarded by a_ publishins 
house, in Cleveland by parcel post, wer 
being returned by our service. 

Looking up the question of rates, Mr 
Dericks discovered that the shipper by 
using express could have saved 45 cent: 
on one package alone, without consider: 
ing free valuation allowed up to $50. 

He immediately wrote to the circula- 
tion manager of the publication pointing 
out the economies possible by using ex: 
press, sending a copy to our city superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Dericks had the satisfaction ol 
receiving an acknowledgment from the 
paper, thanking him for his interest and 
stating that their shipping department 
would be guided thereby in the future. 


lovember, 1 926 
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~Wattinc IN cAmBusH for Our ENEMY 


helping make our battle this year a 
triumphant one. 

The very character of Glass, China- 
ware and Crockery suggest fragile nature. 
Experience shows, however, that when 


ILITARY expressions can some- 

times quite aptly be applied to 
. our business. In a sense, we are 
ynstantly engaged in a war against 
‘aste. Our worst enemy is loss and dam- 
ge and in recent years, we have been 
uite successful in holding it in check. 
jut it is always a menace to good trans- 
ortation service against which we must 
lways be on guard. 
‘It is good military practice to outflank 
he enemy at the very time when he is 
lanning his attack. If we keep in mind 
ur experiences in the past, we will see 
hat the cohorts of loss and damage are 
sually very active during the last two 
aonths of each year. Our claim pay- 


nents for last December have a direct 
earing on the traffic that will move this 
aonth and next. 

Some of the losses the Company suf- 


"resh Fruits and Vegetables require prompt handling 
and protection against extremes of weather 


ered in the handling of certain commo- 
lities stick out like a sore thumb. As we 
ican the list, we find the most obnoxious 
of the claims paid were on shipments of: 
slassware, China and Crockery; Furni- 
sure, New; Radio Sets and Parts; Fruits 
ind Vegetables; Women’s dresses, Cloaks 
ind Suits, and not far behind follow 
dardware and Building Material, Fish, 
Men’s Suits and Overcoats and Wearing 
\pparel, N. O. S. 

_ This is not all, of course. But it is 
ough to plan against similar depreda- 
jons of the enemy in the movement of 
our business in the immediate future. If 
‘very employe would remember the sus- 
‘eptibility of these articles to loss and 
lamage, whenever such shipments pass 
-hrough his hands, he could do much in 


Score One for the Storage 
A PATRON who had paid storage 


charges on a couple of shipments 
ecently called at the On Hand counter of 
our office in Denver, Colo., and the clerk 
assessing the charge notified him that 
45 cents for storage was due. 
_ Pointing his finger at the clerk and 
jPughing, the customer remarked: 

I have it on you this time; I’ve been 
out of town!”—F. C. R. 


a. 


Wearing apparel, men’s and women’s constitute 
our heaviest traffic 


Radio sets, parts and accessories are extremely 
delicate tn construction 


crockery and chinaware demand the best of care in 
transit 


properly packed and carrying the essen- 
tial “caution” labels, it can be trans- 
ported without breakage or damage of 
any kind. Certainly when an express- 
man notes the word “Glass” or “‘Fragile,” 
he should be on the alert against any- 
thing that even approximates rough 
handling. 

As to New Furniture, proper crating is 
the first essential, but every employe can 
realize what it means to the receivers to 
have anything happen to the new furni- 
ture they have just purchased and are 
probably eagerly awaiting. Employes 
accepting such business can easily recog- 
nize a good crate for, usually it has 
“3_way corners” and “diagonal bracing,” 


Articles of glass and liquids in glass, as well as 


with the contents wrapped in paper or 
other protective material, the legs of 
tables and chairs slightly raised so that 
the weight does not rest on the bottom 
and all parts of the furniture kept well 
within the limits of the crate. 

Much has been said about the careful 
handling of Radio Sets, Parts and Acces- 
sories, but in spite of it our claims have 
grown alarmingly. It is more imperative 
than ever to give special attention to 
shipments of this new and widely popular 
industry. ‘The extreme delicacy of the 
“inside works” of a set, as well as of the 
new types of loud speakers, make it very 
apparent that this traffic requires the 
very best of protection in transit against 
loss and damage. 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables always in- 
vite loss, unless promptly handled and 
delivered and protected against the ex- 


Fish can become an item of loss, unless quickly 
moved and re-iced when necessary 


tremes of weather. This is the season of 
frost and freeze and unnecessary exposure 
often has serious results, while delay is 
sometimes fatal. 

No doubt much of the goods now 
traveling by our service is intended for 
sales during the rapidly approaching 
holidays. In many trades for which the 
holidays are the busiest season, the time 
is growing short and our service becomes 
more and more essential. 

We must be ready to move this big 
business with the speed and safety for 
which Express Service stands in the pub- 
lic mind, but to do it without permitting 
loss and damage to leave a bad mark 


against our reputation. 
* * * 


Right Way Club Meets 


‘fees Southern Indiana District Right 
Way Club No. 1 held its usual fall 
meeting in Crawfordsville, Ind., on 
Sunday, September 19. Approximately 
sixty-five employes from LaFayette, 
Logansport, Frankfort, Lebanon, Green- 
castle, Indianapolis, New Ross, Colfax 
and Crawfordsville were present. 

Capt. George Harney and President 
Clifford McCullough of the Montgomery 
County Chamber of Commerce welcomed 
the Club members to Crawfordsville and 
City Attorney Harry D. Michael, repre- 
senting Mayor Kennedy, delivered an 
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excellent address of welcome on behalf of 
the city administration. 

Previous to and subsequent to the 
business meeting of the club, excellent 
entertainment was furnished by Crawfords- 
ville musicians. 

A motion was made at the meeting 
that the next meeting of the District 
Right Way Club be held in Indianapolis 
next Spring, in conjunction with the 
Indianapolis Right Way Club and the 
Dawae Club, which is composed of em- 
ployes in the District Accounting Bureau. 

This District Right Way Club is per- 
haps the only organization of its kind in 
existence and there are many here, in- 
cluding Supt. Calkins- of the Southern 
Indiana division, who will testify that it 
is truly a real, live, and interesting or- 
ganization. 
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Wen ScraNtonians Tourep New EncLani 


‘ 


MEMBERS of the Chamber of Com- 


merce in Scranton, Pa., made a tour 
of New England, during the latter part of 
September, partly to visit points of his- 
torical interest and to study the business 
situation in that great industrial region. 
The Scranton “trippers” were welcomed 
and honored by the Chambers of Com- 
merce at Worcester, Salem and Boston, 
and thoroughly enjoyed their travels. 
When a man is far from home, there is 
nothing he appreciates more than his 
local newspaper, particularly if it is of a 
very recent date. One of the unusual 
features of the tour of the Scrantonians 
was due to the enterprise of Agent E. A. 
Chittenden in the Pennsylvania city, who 


made it possible for the visiting part: 
receive copies of the Scranton Sun, on 
the afternoon papers in that city, e 
the next morning in Béston. | 

Every member of the tour foundac 
of the Sun available when he awake 
the next morning, “because of 
courtesy of the express company 
Mr. Chittenden,” as the newspaper it 
reported it, adding that “the trip) 
were not slow in expressing their ap} 
ciation.” The agent had made spe 
arrangements to expedite the forward 
of a package of newspapers to the Bos 
hotel of the travelers, so that they w 
received at least a day in advance of w 
would normally have been possible. 


FataL Hour At Hanp for the THanxseivine “Turk” 


Met turkeys intended for the big 

feast on Thanksgiving Day travel 
“dressed.” As has been the case in pre- 
vious years, a very considerable traffic in 
dressed turkeys will travel by our service, 
this month, as the reports from producing 
sections indicate a good supply. One of 
the few Thanksgiving turkeys allowed to 
live up to a short time before the “fatal 
day” is that which goes to the President. 


When it comes to turkeys for breeding 
stock or exhibit purposes, the bird often 
travels via our service and must be given 
all the necessary safeguards in transit 
to assure its arrival in perfect condition. 


Considerable satisfaction may be ob- 
tained from the experiences of Mrs. 
Gladys Honssinger of Lebanon, Mo., who 
is known as the “Turkey Queen of the 
Ozarks.” In a letter addressed to Agent 
M. S. Heath at Lebanon, Mrs. Hons- 
singer expressed her satisfaction with the 
service rendered on all her turkey ship- 
ments, with particular reference to the 
All-American Turkey Show, which was 
held at Grand Forks, N. D., last February. 
She forwarded seven of her prize birds, 
which won seventeen prizes at the ex- 
hibit and arrived back at Lebanon in fine 


Pi ee ne tne 


“Where the turkey gets the axe” 


This bird is chesty because it is worth 8500 


shape, after having been in our care 48 
hours each way 

“In‘all my shipping experience of the 
last eight years,” Mrs. Honssinger stated, 
“I have never had yet 
one fail to arrive at its 
destination in perfect 
condition.” According 
to Route Agent F. H. 
Peck at Springfield, Mo., 
We handled 50 birds for 
the “turkey queen” dur- 
ing the last shipping sea- 
son, which were destined 
to all parts of the coun- 
try and to some points 
in Canada. 

In acknowledging 
Mrs. Honssinger’s trib- 
ute, Superintendent J. 
M. Crawford of St. Louis, 
said among other things, 
that “Iam notunmindful 
of the fact that our ability 
to handle these ship- 
ments is depended upon the shipper’s 
knowledge of the preparation of turkeys 
for long distant shipping and also suitable 
crates. In other words, we are a firm be- 
liever that a shipment of any description, 


Part of the flock of the ‘Turkey Queen of the Ozarks” at Lebanon, M 


properly prepared by the shipper, secur 
crated and legibly marked, will m 
with no mishaps in transit.” 


Turkeys are difficult birds to raise, 
they are not hardy, like chickens, < 
are particularly susceptible towet weatl 
Yet the big holiday demand has crea 
a great industry and Texas, Misso 
Maryland, Rhode Island and other sta 
have gained no little fame for the ten 
fowl of this kind they produce. 


The business of dressing turkeys 
market has become more or less of 
science, and a large part of the traffic 
precooled and forwarded packed in b 
rels. All shipping is planned to té 
advantage of the excellent demand | 
fore the holidays. Many reasons in t 
field necessitate shipping by express, 1 
time element being most important. 

Obviously, shipments of dressed turke 
should be kept in cool places and on t 
move. ‘They should, where possible, 
forwarded in refrigerator cars or in Ci 


where the steam is not on. At termina 
and transfer points, consideration shoul 
be given to the perishable nature of tk 
traffic and no delays permitted in handlin 
enroute or in delivery at destination. 
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SMEASURING D. ZA. 


ETWEEN the seventeen District 
Accounting bureaus reporting to 
Fthe Philadelphia Regional Ac- 
unting Department, a unique competi- 
m is being held to score the highest 
hievement in Bureau performance. To 


mulate rivalry, General Auditor J. F. . 


'izzie has provided a handsome trophy, 
be held for a period of three months 
+ the bureau making the highest score 
reach quarterly period of the year. 

The trophy, illustrated on this page, is a 
ver figure of Victory, supported by a 
onze pedestal resting on a stand of 
ack ebony. The silver plate on_ the 
destal, carries the call card of the Com- 
iny in colors and bears this inscription: 


THE EXPRESS BUSINESS 
IS MADE UP OF THE 
HANDS AND HEARTS, 
LOYALTY AND CO-OPERATION 
OF ITS ORGANIZATION. 


Just below is another plate on which is 
igraved the following: 


FOR HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT 
IN BUREAU PERFORMANCE 
DISTRICT ACCOUNTING BUREAUS 

f PHILADELPHIA REGION 


On the back is engraved the name 
the winning district accountant and 
the period in 
which his bureau 
won the honor. 
He will be en- 
titled to keep 
Lefiory three 
months and to 
retain it for 
another period, 
if he wins again, 
or to turn it over 
to the bureau 
obtaining the 
highest percent- 
age of points in 
the successive 
period. 

General Auditor Brizzie announces 
hat for the first quarter in which the 
rophy was offered, District Accountant 
. J. Dooley, in charge of the San Fran- 
isco, Cal., Bureau, has won the honor, 
Overing the third quarter of 1926. In 
ongratulating him, the general auditor 
dds: “His entire force is to be com- 
limented, because it was through their 
ndividual efforts and cooperation that 
hey were able to take the honor from the 
ther bureaus.” 

In the composite score for the quarter 
nded September 30, the San Francisco 
3ureau earned 104.8 points, which was 
he highest attained by any bureau in the 
*hiladelphia Region during the period; 
Next came the Kansas City Bureau with 
(02.7 points. 

_ The method by which the winner. of 
his competition is determined is both 
nteresting and effective. The district 


. J. Dooley, D. A., San 
Francisco 
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ITM BOREAL. PREPIRMA, 

DETER T ACHISOME EUREAS 
MABELEYEA REEION 


The trophy awarded to the D. A. B. in the 

Philadelphia Region, Gen. Acct. Dept., making 

the best quarterly record in efficiency and economy 
of operation 


accountants reporting to the Philadelphia 
Region prepare monthly statements of 
cost and performance. The principal 
operations incident to District Account- 
ing Bureau work have been divided into 
some twenty-five classifications and the 
reports are so made as to show the time 
spent and the cost of performing the 
work under each of these classifications. 

These reports are then tabulated in 
comparative form showing for each 
bureau the performance and cost for each 
class of work, the average number of 
units worked per hour or per day, and 
the average cost per unit. These com- 


Left to right: Agent J. E. Morrison; Cashier, 

R. M. McCallum; S. B. Parker, driver of truck 

operated between Bisbee and Bisbee Jct.; Local 
Driver C. Rosalino 
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parative statements are sent to the dis- 
trict accountants monthly for study and 
analysis. 

The object of the preparation and dis- 
tribution of these statements has been 
two-fold: First, to give the headquarters 
office an opportunity to know the per- 
formance of the bureau and to judge if 
any bureau is so low in performance of 
any branch of the work as to suggest 
inefficiency or so high as to suggest im- 
proper or incomplete performance of 
duty. Second, to enable the district 
accountants to determine their own per- 
formance and cost for each branch of the 
work and for the whole bureau, and also 
to know the cost and performance made 
by other bureaus on similar work for 
comparison with their own activities. 


* * # 


A Shipment for Abraham Lincoln 


EWSPAPERS like to recall history 
by printing items of interest from 
their issues half a century ago and longer. 
The Chicago Tribune has a column en- 
titled “Sixty-five Years Ago Today.” 
Recently it republished an item printed 
on September 30, 1861 as follows: 


“The Adams Express brought a case 
of peaches to the city. They were 
grown in the gardens of John Gal- 
braith, Esq., of Marion County, IIl., 
and were consigned to President Lin- 
coln.” 

This. republished item caught the eye 
of Agent N. B. Goodnough of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, who, in submitting it, re- 
marked: 

“Tt must have been considered an 
accomplishment to ship fruit that far by 
express, to have the news wired from 
Washington to Chicago to be published 
in the latter city.” 


Following withdrawal of train service, express matter between Bisbee and Bisbee Junction is handled 
by this motor truck and trailer; for its own business, Bisbee recently acquired the smaller truck, dis- 
placing Old Dobbin 
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Helping to Remove Misunderstanding 


N an address recently before a well-known transportation 

club, one of our officials who was the principal speaker 

ventured the opinion that Express Service is not completely 
understood by the public, particularly as to the magnitude of its 
operations. Then he proceeded to go into detail as to its history, 
problems and various advantages so that, as far as that club was 
concerned, there could be no misunderstanding. 

We are not inclined to take issue with the official mentioned, 
for in a large way what he said was true. 

He referred to the occasional shipper and ra 
not to business men who have, by experience, 
learned to use and appreciate our service to 
meet the specific transportation requirements 
of their business. Yet, in this busy world 
of affairs, much is taken for granted and 
constant repetition is necessary to make any sort of a per- 
manent impression on the public mind. 

No doubt every expressman has encountered friends and 
acquaintances, who did not understand the express business, 
and has tried to enlighten them. Many a man, having been 
invited to speak before a group, at a meeting or dinner, has found 
express business a mighty good topic to interest his listeners. 
If we could get the same message before people, who could use 
the service but do not because they do not realize how we can 
help them, we would be doing much to “‘help the game along.” 

Particularly interesting and valuable, from an educational 
standpoint, are the meetings of clubs and chambers of commerce 
where each railroad and the Company is given its turn to present 


SATISFACTION OF DOING A THING WELL 


a 


St. Louis, Hast St. Louis and Collinsville cooperated in handling 
race horses to and from the Fairmont Jockey Club track at Exermont, 
Til., during the spring meet, under the direction of Route Agent 
O. G. Curtis of Indianapolis. More than sixty carloads arrived and 
departed via our service. 

In the attached group, who aided Route Agent Curtis, are, left to right: 

_ C.J. Yates, St. Louis; Route Agent R. G. Shriber, Indianapolis; Supt. of Organiza- 
tion J. F. Glover, Cincinnati; Route Agent Curtis; E. C. Danielson, Transportation 
Dept.>"T. (A. Grace, St. Louis Div.; A. A. Obrecht, and A. Robinett, Transportation 
Dept., all of St. Louis, and Route Agent A. A. Schulz, Dayton, Ohio. 
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AT THE COUNTY FAIR 


A unique display arranged by Driver Pilgreen of Agent B. A. Hodge 
force at Malvern, Ark., for the Hot Springs County Fair, held in th 
town during October | 


: 


its case before the members, as was done last month in Wor 
ter, Mass., as reported in this issue of the MEssENGER. 
“American Railway Express Night” is no longer a nov 
among traffic clubs, for several of them have been held wi 
the last year or so. But it makes a most interesting event 
one which enables the Company to present its story. | 
Frequently an agent is prominent in the local traffic organ 
tion or civic body and if the opportunity is offered to take up 
transportation business, company. by company, he can be 
pended upon to see that Express Service is given its turn. 


* * * 


More Essential Than Kee 


N every large city and in many smaller communities 
[wre as well, much building construction has been gi 

on during the past few years. This has created many } 
business offices and private homes. In New York City, 
instance, local post office officials have found that durin 
single year, these new structures have made their appearance 
Manhattan, one of the five boroughs: 


850 apartment houses, containing 30,000 ay 
ments and stores. 
158 flats or tenements, containing 1,400 apartm 
and stores. 
1,484 one-family dwellings. 
1,920 two-family dwellings. : 
99 office and store buildings, mostly from 18 t 
stories. 
92 loft and store buildings, mostly from 14 & 
stories. 
| 350 taxpayers buildings (office and stores). : 
| 258 hotels, clubs, public buildings, schools, hospi 
garages, etc. 


Nene cy 


Suita eS 


Doubtless the same situation prevails in other cities ‘ 
towns, although in smaller proportion. But it is something 
which we, in the express business, must give serious thou 
It calls for even greater attention to the complete and accur 
addressing of express shipments. It is proof that “street ‘ 
number,” as a part of every address on a shipment, is m 
essential than ever. Prompt and correct delivery demands it 


* 2 * 


A Messenger Submits a Slogan 


ESSENGER L. W. Moore, Alabama division, he 

quarters Birmingham, suggests for a slogan: “We w 

created for your “express company’ ’’, or, perhaps, ~ 
public’s express company.” He asks if it is an ‘‘old one.” 

It does bring to mind that antiquated joke about Eve be 
created for “‘Adam’s express company,” but a slogan has 
have an odd twist to attract any attention. 

We will all probably agree, however, that ours is the “p 
lic’s express company,” and is devoted solely to the mission 
rendering good transportation service to the people of © 
nation. 


b 


\ 
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UR office at Phoenix, Ariz., 
| has an employe who is a full 

blooded Pima Indian—Ross 
= by name. He was born on the 
it River Indian Reservation in 
pS. His Indian parents are still 
ing on the Reservation near Scotts- 
le, and are of the conservative 
ima ‘Tribe of Indians well known in 
story. 
He received his education in the 
hoenix Indian School where he is 
ell remembered not only for his 
owess on the athletic field but also 
i the honors he earned for his school 
his literary endeavors. He was 
esident of his class and won many 
ter-scholastic debates. He also at- 
ined the title of “Chief” by his 
odeo feats on the Reservation. He, 
ywever, denies any claim to royal 
icestry. 
Immediately after his graduation 
1917, he enlisted and was with 
ershing’s forces at the Mexican 
order. Early in 1918 he went to 
tance, where he served in the 
enches and later as military in- 
ructor. 
Mr. Shaw’s one fault and one he 
as in common with most of the 
oughboys is too much modesty. When 
sked to talk of his war experiences, he 
iid of his embarking to reurn to this 
duntry and his first pur- 
rase. . a 
He and three other 
oys who had been with- 
at their favorite national 
ish for nearly two years 
ought themselves a brick 
f ice cream apiece and 
sure had a good time,” 
ut, oh the results!—they 
rere the sickest of the 
ick. 


Upon his return to 


‘eneral Agent G. W. Gatchel, 
nd some of the fruit he claims 
*hoeniz ships by our service 
2 substantial volume each 
year 
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Driver Ross Shaw—Chief Crooked Light 


Phoenix, in May 1920, he entered the 
express service and is still going strong. 
On the strength of his job he persuaded 
his school day sweet- 
heart to join the serv- 
ice by proxy. ‘They 
are now the parents of 
two promising young- 
sters. 

In appearance Ross 
is tall, straight as an 
arrow and built with 
the usual Indian lithe- 
ness. He is quick in 
action, reticent in 
speech, conservative in 
opinion and courtly in 
manner. He has the 
typical Indian features 
and a decidedly pleas- 
ing personality, which 
has gained for him 
among his fellow em- 
ployes and his employ- 
ers, as well as his pa- 
trons, the reputation of 
a good expressman. 
Following are excerpts from 
a Right Way Meeting speech 
recently made by Mr. Shaw: 

“On my route I have busi- 
ness houses, offices, hotels 
and some private homes. Most 
of the business houses have 
a receiving and shipping clerk 
and it is an easy matter to 
handle their express. They 
usually have it packed and 
marked ready for me. Oc- 
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/HIEF CROOKED LIGHT—PHOENIX EXPRESSMAN 


casionally they are so rushed that I 
have to wait and while waiting 
I help, for I think that in this way I 
build up a feeling of friendliness. 


“Sometimes I meet with clerks 
who think I am a drayman or a slave 
but they never last long on the job. 
Most of the men and ladies in these 
positions are as anxious as I am to 
have their shipments right and are 
glad to carry out any suggestions I 
make. 


“Hotels are my biggest worry. 
Their porters seem to think that it is 
up to us to do what they are paid to 
do. They use old tags and half-way 
cross out old marks. Perhaps only 
one tag will be correct or one label 
made to one destination and the re- 
ceipt made out to another. I have 
to watch my step constantly and I 
have to ‘eagle-eye’ the shipment 
from top to bottom as well as the re- 
ceipt. Then they are very stingy 
with their help in loading, they al- 
ways have to be invited to lend a 


hand. 
ReEscuED THE FAMILY CaT 


“Private homes supply the noveltty 
in an Expressman’s life. There we meet 
mostly ladies who seldom have their ship- 
ments ready and are always so helpless. 
One day I made a call and had to climb 
a tree to get the cat who had objections 
to the trip it was about to start on. 

“I forgot to mention rooming houses, 
but there are a number on my route and 
they are worse than the hotels. The 
other day a landlady said a great big boy 
like me ought to be able to carry a trunk 
downstairs. The trunk was an extra 
large one and must have been loaded with 
lead. 

“T like my job and enjoy the work. 
Of course, there are times when things go 
wrong and my best smiles and efforts are 
of no avail and it is then that I send an 
S. O. S. to my general agent and I sure 
get results, for he is a good scout.” 


* * 
Laredo Battles Claims 


GENT C. T. Gorman, at Laredo, 
Texas, takes considerable pride in the 
fact that during the first six months this 
year, that important gateway to Mexico 
handled 78,376 shipments and the claims 
filed numbered 44. 

Of the latter only 28 claims were filed 
at Laredo covering shipments out of that 
point, the remainder being on the inbound 
business. Mr. Gorman received the con- 
gratulations of Superintendent of Claims 
W. G. Boles for his excellent showing. 
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IN the €BB and FLow of EXPRESS TRAFFI 


Increase In Baggage Traffic 


> remarks 


ce 


T is with satisfaction I note,’ 

Route Inspector 
R. A. Jacobson, 
of the Chicago Ve- 
hicle Department, 
“that in the past five 
years, the baggage 
traffic has increased 
materially, due to the 
fact that the public 
are using automobiles 
for transportation on 
pleasure trips, leav- 
ing their baggage for 
American Railway 
EXpressmen yeto 
handle.” 

“In* Chicago,’””* he 
says, “the men in all 
outside territories aim 
to render to the pub- 
lic, the best service 
that is in them and of 
late, have been re- 
ceiving many compli- 
ments for the way in 
which they have 
hamdned(thertra timc. a 

The RES ae photograph of Chau- 
fleur Walter Buttny illustrates how some 
of our husky drivers handle trunks and 
close examination of the picture will show 
that he is doing it with a smile. That 
seems to reflect the spirit of Chicago ex- 
pressmen in serving our patrons. 

* * * 
Massillon’s Centennial 


ASSILLON, one of the progressive 

cities of Ohio, observed the 100th 
anniversary, with a four-day celebration 
early in September. 


A centennial parade was one of the 
features of the event and Superintendent 
L. W. Prehn saw to it that the Company 
was properly represented. Our famous 
old stage coach, in addition to a horse- 
drawn vehicle and a 214-ton truck, partici- 
pated, to illustrate the progress of the 
express business from the early days to 
the present era. 

Agent C. T. Edmondson with Mrs. 
Edmondson rode the old coach, which 


Chauffeur Walter Buttny handles a trunk 


was driven by four of our splendid horses, 
sent from Chicago. The ancient vehicle was 
an object of so much 
interest that the pa- 
rade’committee asked 
that it lead the parade 
of floats on the second 
night. 

Speaking of the city 
Mr. Prehn says: “At 
the present time Mas- 
sillon ranks as an im- 
portant steel center, 
which naturally 
continued growth 
for the city and, there- 
fore, a healthy busi- 
ness, so far as trans- 
portation is con- 
cerned, of which the 
Company receives its 
share, 


* * * 


“Hot Dogs” 
LSTRIUCT Ace 


counting Bureau 
at Omaha recently un- 
covered “a hot one.” 

An agent in the Nebraska, Wyoming 
& Iowa division, it discovered, had billed 
“2 boxes dogs,”’ prepaid at second class 
rate. The bureau naturally did not pass 
the item, for dogs, being live creatures, 
are handled at first class 


rate, and so the agent received an un) 
collection notice. * 

He explained: “I should have d 
on my waybill that these dogs were d 
ground up and cooked.” 

In other words, they were “hot dy 
which sometimes are consumed as f 
although they are not, as comme 
assumed, in any way related to” 
canine family. £ 


* * * ! 
St. Louis Takes to Bowling | 


HE summer was hardly over be 

the call of, “Come Ye Bowlers!” 
placed on the bulletin board at St. Lo 
Mo., and the response was almost 
mediate. 

A meeting was held the following wi 
as a result of which these officers ¥ 
elected for the new A. R. E. Bow 
League: B. J. Wilmering, building su 
visor at St. Louis, president; and E. 
Kraft, payroll clerk, Northern Miss 
division, secretary and treasurer. 

Enthusiasm and interest shown ~ 
partly due to the efforts of Assist 
Superintendent of Terminals R. 
Ripley, who acted as chairman of 
meeting. 

Some eighty members were obtai 
at the outset. Twelve teams are } 
ticlpating in the league game | 
apparently more than the number 


We handled big business for Iowa State Fair, at Des Moines, early in the Fall, including much merel 

dise and fancy poultry, a truck and trailer being used. Our office on the fair grounds was in char, 

Route Agent F. H. Knoche, G. Propst and R. fk eae posed in the left, before the light 
wery truc 


SP hts antes old stage coach led our procession ‘at the 1 goth anniversary of Massillon, Ohio 


vember, 1926 


pute Agent Ira Longaker, (left) and Super- 
+ Nathan Taylor, San Antonio, Texas, (right) 
im Superintendent C. N. Campbell credits 
having been responsible for the excellent serv- 
rendered the Truck Growers’ Association of 
kport, who expressed their appreciation to the 
pany in the form of a resolution, as described 
re September MESSENGER. 


mbers necessary have already been 
sd up. In fact, it is probable that 
yther squad will be added. 

ixcept for the fact that many good 
wlers among employes are on night 
fts and cannot play for that reason, 
_ American Railway Express organiza- 
a could, without doubt, have a league 
large as any other in the city. There 
, in fact, several other leagues in St. 
ais with sixteen teams, but the mem- 
's are not employes of any one concern. 
e A. R. E. league, however, is for 
R. E. employes only. 

[he matches are being rolled in the 
ilroad Y. M. C. A. alleys and the “‘pin 
yplers” got into action during the latter 
‘t of September. 
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Stupies Law AND “Passes Bar EXAMINATIONS 


Feo the past six years, 
Robert J. Kirschwing has 
been an employe of the 
Company at Denver, in re- 
cent years as assistant 
settlement clerk. He has 
handled his work with great 
fidelity, being a family man, 
with a wife and two child- 
ren. Few of his associates, 
however, realized that he 
was devoting every spare 
moment to the study of the 
law, except when it became 
known that he had grad- 
uated from his night class 
with high honors. 

Now, we are advised by Agent C. I. 
Fitzgerald at Denver, that Mr. Kirsch- 
wing recently successfully passed the 
Colorado bar examinations, ranking 
second with others who successfully met 
the tests. Mr. Kirschwing intends to 
continue with his position for the present, 
but now that he is a full-fledged lawyer 
he hopes some day to engage in the prac- 
tice of the law. 


Has ATTENDED Nicut ScHooy 14 YEARS 


Cleveland, Ohio, has another studious 
expressman in Lawrence J. O’Brien who 
has been working for the Company and 
its predecessors for fourteen years and 
attending night school at the same time. 
He started with the American Express 
Company as a freight handler at Detroit, 
being subsequently employed by various 
officials and removed to Cleveland to 
work in the city and later the Northeastern 
Ohio Division. From 1911 to 1923 Mr. 


oursvitLe “Driver Saves ELevator OPERATOR 


HEN making his regular morning 

deliveries in Louisville, Ky., one 
early in September, Driver Thurman 
ller rode up a building in an elevator 
‘charge of a colored operator. The 
ter stepped from the lift, when it 
‘ched the third floor, but in doing so 
cidently 
uck the 
introl 
‘Cieecaus- 
Bethe 
vator to 
art up- 
ie again. ° 
The col- 
ed man 
$ thrown ge 
the floor £ © 
the car Mae 
tenis ~~ we | 
ad and ws 
oulders 
tside the 
vator door. As the elevator ascended, 
2re was every likelihood that he would 
crushed to death, but Driver Miller 
" what. had happened and acted 


Routeman Thurman Miller 


promptly. He jumped to the control 
lever and reversed it, thus virtually saving 
the life of the elevator boy. 

Driver Miller is of a modest nature and 
he returned to the terminal from his 
route, without making any mention of his 
act and none of the officials at Louisville 
knew he had saved a life until the details 
of the incident were brought to them by a 


newspaper reporter. 
* * ok 


Expressmen See Sun Spots 
SE spots visible to the naked eye 


were reported seen in Cleveland, late 
one day in September, by Foreman O. D. 
McKinley of our East 26th Street Depot, 
in that city, according to a report in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Looking through a small marine tel- 
escope, Mr. McKinley said he saw spots 
“as large as a football, some oval shape 
and others round.” Apparently, he was 
not alone in what he saw, for, according 
to the paper, “other employes of the ex- 
press company noticed the odd phenome- 
non as the sun was descending to the 
horizon late in the afternoon,” that day. 


R. J. Kirschwing 


O’Brien served in the capac- 
ity of freight handler, 
wagon helper, freight caller, 
bill clerk, on hand clerk, 
accounting clerk, claim cor- 
respondent, cashier and 
claim investigator. He is 
now serving as accounting 
clerk in the office of Super- 
intendent J. P. Burnette, 
Motor Vehicle Repair Shop 
and Garage, in Cleveland. 

When employed at De- 
troit, he attended the East- 
ern High School in that city, | 
at night and graduated from 
the institution in 1917. He 
completed his first year in college in 1919, 
but because of poor health was compelled 
to give up his night studies. He resumed 
school again at night in 1921, taking 
minor college subjects, such as psycho- 
analysis, psychology and sociology and 
then took up the study of law. 


His record of fourteen years employ- 
ment in the service and attendance at 
night school can hardly be equalled. 


* * * 


Men of Consequence 


A man is already of consequence in the 
world when it is known that we can im- 
plicitly rely upon him. Often have I 
known a man to be preferred in stations 
of honor and profit because he had this 
reputation: When he said he knew a 
thing, he knew it; and when he said he 
would do a thing, he did it.—F#. Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


“DAD” DISPLAYS HIS CATCH 


Ce ee 


Messenger J. O. Thomas, running for 37 years on 

the C. g E.1., captured these four beauties on his 

recent vacation at Stone Lake, Ind., a favorite 
retreat of our Hoosier fishermen 
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TREATING th GOLDFISH AS A LiviInGc THIN 


HE last thing that one would think 
could drown in water is a fish. Yet, 

so far as live goldfish are con- 
cerned—and we have in recent years had 
a great increase in this traffic—it is more 
than a possibility; in fact, it is a prob- 
ability, if they are not given sufficient air. 
Goldfish are perhaps one of the most 
delicate and diffi- 
cult commodi- 
ties to transport, 
because their 
mortality is very 
great in warm 
weather and many 


Mr. McKeon 


factors affect their 
condition from the 
time they are taken 
out of the ponds un- 
til they are delivered 
to dealers and resold 
in smaller lots as pets 
for the home. 

Our officials have, 
for some time, been 
giving a careful study 
to the lives and 
habits of these little 
crea turesson time 
water, with a view ; 
to ascertaining what contributes to their 
mortality in transit and what will protect 
them until they reach destination safely. 

Loss and Damage Supervisor J. A. 
McKeon of Philadelphia has been mak- 
ing an intensive study of the goldfish 
industry and has even gone to the extent 
of experimenting with types of shipping 
cans and covers that will permit the 
proper ventilation and changing the 
water, if the shipper so specifies. Mr. 
McKeon’s ideas have been utilized by 
several large goldfish shippers quite 
successfully. 

Breeders at the end of the season, Mr. 
McKeon finds, usually retain a sufficient 
number of stock for propagation, keeping 
them in vats of spring water which is not 
allowed to freeze in cold weather. Some 
goldfish are known to bury themselves in 
the soft mud of the bottom of ponds dur- 
ing a very cold spell. Others are placed 
in cement lined tanks in a fish house 
equipped with heating apparatus. This 
furnishes an opportunity for segregation 
of the various broods, eliminating the 


The gold fish shipping can with capacity for five gallons and the special 
perforated cover suggested by Supervisor McKeon 
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necessity of sorting according to size, 
for shipping. 

At the proper time, the spawn of those 
placed in vats of spring water are trans- 
ferred to ponds, and in due time are ready 
to be disposed of. Drawing them from 
the pond is accomplished by lowering the 
water in the pond while workers in high 
rubber boots shoo the fish within a cer- 
tain radius and with scoops, gather them 
and place them in containers filled with 
water, sometimes from the same pond. 

This is one of the best methods of 
eliminating possible injury to the fish. 
Another way not so good is to make an 


opening at one end of the pond, with a 
vat consisting of a frame of woodwork, 
with a very fine wire mesh, forming a box 
shape without a top but having a circular 
hole or opening, joining it to that of the 
pond. Through this, the water carrying 
the fish is forced with great velocity, 
causing many of the fish to come in 
contact with the wire at the sides of the 
end. ‘This generally results in injury to 
the delicate creatures, because when the 
scales become broken, the blood oozes 
out and eventually the injured fish be- 
come fatigued and take time to recuperate 
or eventually die. 

Goldfish will prosper in stagnant pond 
of water, but if withdrawn from such a 
pond and placed in a can with water 
drawn from a running stream, may not 
survive. Thus, whether goldfish are 
strong enough to withstand shipping in 
their own element by express, depends on 
how they have been taken from the farm. 

The containers used by people in the 
goldfish industry vary in size and shape. 
Mr. McKeon believes that a ten-gallon 


November, | 
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HINTS ON HANDLING GOLD FISH 


R'csT Way Bulletin No. 21, recent], 

issued, is devoted to the subject ¢ 
‘‘Handling of Live Gold Fish.” It contain| 
many timely suggestions to safeguar 
this delicate traffic in transit. Copies ma 
be obtained from Superintendent or direc, 
from the Department of Public Relation: 
46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


can, about a foot high, the neck po 
of which should be about four in 
with a diameter of fourteen inches a 
bottom and a seven-inch opening a 
neck, is the best for the purpose, 
thinks that galvanized tinware of a 
quality, is necessary. He further 
gests a cone-shaped cover with a 
inch collar, having a watermark pai 
in it to show the water level to be n 
tained at all times while the shipme 
in transit. = | 


An AERATED CovER SUGGESTED 
He also urges at least four holes ir 
neck of the can and cover at the; 
points, to permit the entrance of a 
the event—which should never happ 
that other shipments be placed on 
In fact, cans of this type with the sp 
cover designed by Mr. McKeon were 
in transporting several shipments of 
nature which traveled around 36 h 
with a loss of only two fish out of a: 
of between 10,000 and 15,000 fish. 
So much for the can to be use 
shipping gold fish. Mr. McKeon 
special stress on the importance of cai 
handling by employes, particularly t 
that such shipments are kept from 
extremes of heat and cold, a tempera 
of around 50 degrees being the | 
Water should be changed as directec 
instructions appearing on the ship) 
tag. Goldfish shipments should neve 
delayed either in forwarding, enrout 
in transfer and particularly in deliver 
It may be fatal if a shipment is pli 
on top of a goldfish can, as the fish 
ee 


TO THE WHITE HOUS! 


ee 


A crate of Spanish Valencia onions which 
Chamber of Commerce of Nogales, Ariz., rece 
sent via our service to President Coolidge in W 
ington, D. C. The crate contained 32 } sele 
onions, grown on the Santa Minos Farms in St 
Cruz County. 


“ 
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e air, just as do human beings. The 
sr can easily become tainted if waste 
srial is allowed to fall into it, par- 
‘arly sawdust. 

\lways leave sufficient space in the 
ainer for air’ advises the loss and 
age supervisor, “remembering that 
‘much water excludes air space, 
tically drowning the fish, while not 
igh water may have the same effect.” 
‘n other words,” he concludes, “treat 
poor fish’ as a living thing!” 


‘The 


r i. Be 
aml i 
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Good Business at Wake Forest, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarn from North Carolina 


See Rutherforton, N. C. was proud 
of a two-ton shipment, pictured in the 
August MrssEenceEr, Agent J. L. Reid, at 
Wake Forest, N. C., presents proof that 
big shipments are not unknown down his 
way. In September, he handled-a 4,953- 
pound shipment of cotton yarn from the 
Royal Cotton Mills of that town to 
Philadelphia and the picture attached 
shows what substantial business it was. 


ANDLING UNIFORMS for the WORLD CHAMPIONS 


'T. Louis has 
| hardly recov- 
\ ered as yet from 
thrill of claiming 
its own a World 
mpion baseball 
ime Lhe mad 
zy of joy of the 
ire populace, 
n the St. Louis 
‘ional League 
a, the Cardinals, 
: the New York 
aokees in four 
es out of seven, 
_merely one evi- 
ce of how deeply 
red was every 
sball fan in the 
thwest. 
xpress people, 
course, followed 
series with keen- 
‘interest, to ex- 
ss it mildly, and never will they forget 
wild excitement that prevailed every 
ment the games were being played. 
t what a battle it was! 
lothing more dramatic ever occurred 
aseball than in the last game, when in 
seventh inning, with the Cardinals 


h of the four. packages carried the names of the 
players whose uniforms were enclosed 


The World Champion ‘Red Birds’’ of St. Louis in their new uniforms 


just one run ahead, three men on bases 
and two out, a new pitcher was called 
into the breach—to save the champion- 
ship for St. Louis! It was George Cleve- 
land Alexander, whom members of the 
American Railway Express team at El 
Paso, will remember, when they played 
the Chicago Cubs during the training 
season three years ago. In fact, the June 
1923 issue of the Mrss—ENGER showed 
Alexander shaking hands with the Cap- 
tain of the A. R. E. team. 


New Unirorms Sent to New York 


For the championship games, the 
“Red Birds” of St. Louis were to be fur- 
nished with new uniforms. But the time 
between end of the season in the National 
League and the start of the World Series 
was so limited that quick work had to 
be done by the manufacturer to have 
them ready in time. Moreover, each 
player had to have an outfit especially 
made for him and these were not ready 
until about the time the St. Louis team 
left their home town for the battleground 
in New York. 

So it was that the Leacock Sporting 
Goods Company of St. Louis entrusted to 
the Company four most important pack- 
ages—containing the uniforms to be used 
by the Cardinals in the World Series 


games in New York. 

One can readily 
appreciate what it 
meant to the success 
of the Cardinals to 
have the uniforms, 
with their unique 
“red bird” design, 
ready for them on 
arrival to start the 
great battle. 
. Superintendent J. 
G. Marston did not 
have to deliver a lec- 
ture on the subject. 
The packages were 
carefully placed in 
one of the St. Louis- 
New York messenger 
cars and arrived in 
New York on time, 
so that they could be 
promptly delivered 
to the Yankee Stadi- 
um, a day ahead of the opening game. 
And before the play began, the team, 
now World Champions, posed for their 
pictures in their new regalia. 

A further evidence of the excellent 
handling of this shipment came in the 


The poster placed on the car 


form of a letter from the sporting goods 
company addressed to Agent H. E. 
Williamson, declaring, in part, as follows: 

“We feel that we must extend a word 
of praise to the men who handled this 
shipment, and ask that you kindly ex- 
tend our appreciation to your following 
employes: Joseph Becker, Repair Man; 
Joseph Williams, Special Agent; B. J. 
Wilmering, Supervisor Buildings; R. R. 
Ripley, Asst. Supt. Terminals; A. F. 
Heitzler, Out-bound Agent and W. A. 
Peterson, Special Agent. 

“We found each and every one of these 
men very courteous and willing and anx- 
ious to extend themselves to the very 
best of their ability, to handle this ship- 
ment expeditiously and satisfactorily.” 
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AMERICAN EXPR) 
TRAVELERS CHEQ) 


at, 


TRAVEL SER 


CAMERICAN Maxes Movizs of Manarayja’s Coronati 


citizen to be invited to take motion 
pictures of such a unique ceremony as 
the coronation of a Maharaja in India, 
for the privilege is seldom extended. But 
Herford T. Cowling, a well known traveler 
and lecturer of Suffolk, Va., became per- 
sonal ly Eieics 
quainted with 
His Highness, 
the Maharaja 
oleelash impr. 
when in India 
making pic- 
tunesny Jere 
American visi- 
tor was asked 
to return to In- 
dia and make 
movies of the 
coronation of 
thiewe ll ndaca 1 
prince when it 
took place. 
Accordingly, 
early in January, Mr. Cowling received a 
cablegram from His Highness, to come by 
the first boat he could catch, to take 
pictures of the ceremonies. Mr. Cowling 
lost no time, but after consulting Agent 
Wied Pharis;/tAU Riv eateou Tol 
he got in touch with Manager S. H. 
Hodgkinson, of the Foreign Independent 
Tours, American Express Travel Depart- 
ment at New York. With Mr. Hodgkin- 
sons’s help, he made his travel arrange- 
ments so quickly that he was able to sail 
from that city, two days later. 
But that was not all. To take satis- 
factory motion pictures, high-powered 


I: is a distinct honor) for an American 


H. T. Cowling 


Selling Through Your Window 
@s of the easiest and by far the 
(es 


heapest means of advertising Amer- 
ican Express services is through the con- 
stant use of window advertising. There 
are any number of offices that are for- 
tunately situated on good streets where 
people are passing by all the time. 

The Advertising Department, Amer- 
ican Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., is always willing to help 
with ideas for window displays. Most 
of the material required, however, ¢an 
be secured through your superintendent. 
The most important thing to remember is 
to keep your window clean and change 
the display frequently. 


electric lamps are often necessary and Mr. 
Cowling decided that he had to ‘have 
them. Accordingly, it was arranged that 
the General Electric Company cable to 
its Paris office, to have two lighting out- 
fits of 100,000 candlepower, each made 
especially for Mr. Cowling, to be ready 
on his arrival in Paris. A week later, he 
reached the French capital with his bag- 
gage which included five cameras. 

The traveler reached Bombay on 
February 10, a little more than a month 
after he left the United States. Mr. 
Cowling planned to arrive in Kashmir, 
three days before the - 
day of the corona- } 
tion, which was on 
February 18, and to 
accomplish it he had 
to make part of his 
journey by airplane. 
The coronation of 
the Prince began on 
time, and it was not 
until March 10, that 
Mr. Cowling was able 
to complete his mo- 
tion picture work, 
during which he ex- 


The 


Mahar- 


forwarded by the American Express 
pany to Bombay, India. 

The shipment sailed from New 
on the S. S. “‘City of Rangoon” on 
28, and from Bombay on August 1] 
Springagar, the nearest shipping poi 
Kashmir. The returns were cabk 
New York, two days later, to cove 
returns of the C. O. D. and Mr. Coy 
as shipper, received an American Ex 
Company check for $3,991.50 4 
Agent Phares was able to deliver 
sonally on August 17. Mr. Cowling 
expressed his satisfaction with the set 


aja of Kash- 
mir wearing 
pearls during 
his corona- 
tion estimated 
to be worth 
many millions 


of dollars 


posed approximately 30,000 feet of film. 

His job done, he lost no time in return- 
ing home, leaving Kashmir the next day 
and arriving in New York on April 10. 
The films were developed, edited and 
titled out of town, for screen pro- 
jection, and on June 14, forwarded to 
New York by American Railway Ex- 
press, with a C. O. D. charge of 11,000 
rupees. The shipment comprised two 
cases of films and supplies valued at 
$1,016, and on arrival in New York were 


Entrance to the Palace 


be 
7 
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COMPLETES FIEFTY-SIX YEARS 


N the important Pittsburgh-New 

York run, Messenger Milton Fritz 

had served for 35 years and when 
‘September 30 last, he reached his 70- 
ir milestone, his retirement was the 
‘asion of an interesting function in 
‘tsburgh, attended by many officials 
j employes of the Pennsylvania-West 
‘ginia division. 
Wee rritz’s 
lord was re- 
rkable, for, all 
d, he had com- 
ted 56 years 
d six months 
continuous 
vice in the ex- 
ess business. 
hen a boy of 
irteen, his chief 
ly ele . . 
ibition in life 
s to follow in 
. father’s foot- 
ps, the latter then being a driver for the 
lams Express Company at Allentown, 


Messenger Fritz 


Thus, the boy was pretty well equip- 
d when he finally obtained a coveted 
sition, which he did in April, 1870. It 
's not until October, 1879, that Mr. 
itz was promoted to his first messenger 
a, which was between New York and 
mira. He liked the work so well, that 
never left it thereafter, being trans- 
red in June 1887, to the Pittsburgh- 
w York run, on which he made his 
al trip two days before’his retirement. 


tr. Fritz’s splendid record shows the 
lue of specialization and love for his 
wk, for although he was often offered 
ency positions, he stuck to the mes- 
ager service. He was never suspended 
rt missed a run, except because of ill- 
ss; he never was responsible for a 
im caused through his negligence. His 
reer is, indeed, an inspiration to the 
unger generation. 

Messenger Fritz never had a greater 


% 


essenger Fritz was guest al a_luncheon held by associates in the Pennsylwania-West Virginia division, in 


thrill in his life than whén fifty-one 
officials and employes, many of them 
veterans and old friends, assembled at a 
little banquet in his honor at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh. Everyone had 
a good word to say about Messenger 
Fritz and he received a memento of the 
occasion in the form of a watch charm, a 
miniature of the A. R. E. badge, with his 
name, service record and date of the 
event on the opposite side. 


* * * 


Route Agent Lytle Retires 


HEN Route James F. Lytle, in the 

Central Kansas division, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, retired in August 
after long service, his friends and asso- 
ciates in the territory refused to allow 
the event to pass without an ex- 
pression of their feeling for him. 

So they planned 
a little event in 
his honor at the 
Ambassador Hotel 
ine Kansas; City; 
which was attend- 
ed by officials, 
other route agents 
and agents in the 
immediate terri- 
tory. 

Among those 
present was Gen- 
eral Manager A. 
L. Bird, Mid-west 
Department; Su- 
perintendent H. 
W. Walker, under 
whom Mr. Lytle 
served; General 
Manager D.- T. 
Mervine, ‘Trans- 
portation Depart- 
ment and Supt. of Claims, E. H. Stevens, 
both of Chicago, and others. 

Mr. Lytle was the recipient of many 
congratulations and good wishes and was 


Pittsburgh, on the eve of his retirement 


J. F. Lyile 


- was 257 years. 
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presented, as a memento, with a diamond 
scarf-pin and cuff links, to all of which the 


retiring veteran responded in a happy vein. 
* * * 


Started as Expressman in 1888 


E was in 
September 
1888 that J.F. 
Bush entered 
the service 
of Wells Fargo 
RaCoen 36. a 
Gel veelios t 
Cherryvale 
and finding 
the business 
to his liking, 
he remained 
in it, holding 
various posi- 
tions from 


J. F. Bush 


time to time and retiring 
on the last day of August. 

Superintendent J. K. 
Shannon of the Kentucky 
Division, in which Mr. 
Bush served, expresses 
his appreciation of Mr. 
Bush’s fidelity and loy- 
alty to the best interests 


of the business. 
* * * 


Always Good Natured 


ESSENGER George 

A. Russell, placed 
on the retired list in July, 
had a reputation of “‘al- 
ways being good natured,” 
which Superintendent L. 
W. Prehn of the North- 
eastern Ohio Division con- 
siders quite an achieve- 
ment in itself. 

Mr. Russell retired because of poor 
health, after serving 30 years and hold- 
ing such positions as driver, waybill 
clerk, foreman and finally messenger on 
the Nickle Plate lines. 

* * *K 


Six Men—257 Years of Service 
Thee passing of J. J. O’Neill retired 


expressman of Sausalito, Cal., who 
during his active years had spent 55 years 
in the business was sad news to old timers 
throughout the West who knew him well. 
The six pallbearers were all veterans of 
the business, whose aggregate service 


They includ- 
ed W. H. Mit- 
chell, 48 years; 
J. K. Wagner, 
46; F. L. Co 
burn, 44; W. 
H. Fogarty, 
42; T. J. Ma- 
loney, 41 and 
W. A. Ewers, 
36. 


J. J. O'Neill 
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SOMETHING to THINK ABOUT 


CAN A MAN BE LOYAL TO HIS COUNTRY, 
COMPANY, FAMILY OR_HIMSELF IF HE 
IGNORES THIS MEANS OF PROTECTION: 


Messenger “Lou” Shaab 


N reporting the re- 
tirement of Mes- 
senger Louis Shaab, 
recently retired, whose 
picture we present, 
Agent M. J. Jones of 
Moline, Ill., pays this 
tribute to him: 
“Messenger Shaab 
is considered the per- 
sonification of hones- 
ty, integrity, and in- 
dustry, and in his 
forty-three years 
service was never 
known to be anything 
but punctual and de- 
pendable. His fine 
qualities stand out as 
an example to the 
younger generation.” 
Mr. Shaab, who is better known as 
“Lou,” began as driver for U. S. Express 
in 1883 at Rock Island, Ill. Five years 
later, he became messenger on a run be- 
tween that point and Peoria and con- 
tinued until his retirement on August 1. 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


November, 1 


THEY CAME, THEY SAW—AND WERE CAUGHT 


TALL, well-dressed young man 
came. into our office at Boone, Ia., 
one afternoon in August and said 

he wanted to buy some travelers cheques. 
With an eye to business, the cashier 
showed him just what a cheque looked 
like, how they were made out and ex- 
plained how they could be negotiated. 
The “prospect” told the cashier he would 
come the next day with a friend and 
take $450 worth. 

But the alleged customer was thinking 
of other things. He was calculating in 
his mind how many blank travelers 
cheques were in his office and how he 
could get them without paying for them. 
Two days later, two men motored to the 
vicinity of the office and waited until they 
thought the “coast was clear.” Then 
they came in and held up the cashier and 
grabbing all the financial paper in sight 
got away in their car. 


But despite their thrilling experience, 
the employes had kept their presence of 
mind and were able to give a good de- 
scription of the bandits, so that within a 
short time the news was broadcast 
throughout that part of the country and 
the sheriff and the police were on the out- 
look for them. 


It was natural that the clerk in a drug 
store should be suspicious, when one of 
the bandits came in that evening to buy 
a small article and offered a travelers 
cheque to pay for it. The clerk cashed 
the cheque, but followed the man out and 
saw him enter another drug store to make 
a similar transaction. 

The clerk notified the night captain of 
police and the latter got in touch with 
our special officer and the two, with a 
detective, followed up the trail of the 
bandits. This finally led them to the rail- 
road station, where it was learned the 
bandits had purchased railroad tickets 
and berths to Chicago on the night train. 

Knowing where the men would be 
found, just before the train was about to 
depart, the police officers got hold of a 
portfolio that belonged to one of them. 
In it was discovered all of the financial 


EXPRESSMEN WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


As recorded in the death benefits recently paid by the 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association (E.M.B.A.) 


Name Address 
Whitehad, M. R. Springfield, Ohio 
Chatham, G. M. Redding, Cal. 


Marks, A. O. 
Rackowitz, A. 


Joplin, Mo. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Lanham, W. O. Corbin, Ky. 
Henry, J. P. (Member 

Exec. Comm.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Crew, J. F., Jr. Philadelphia 
Stovall, E. S. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sumner, J Portland, Ore. 
Lax, S. D Carpenterville, Ill. 


Lambeth, J. RR: 
Mullins, J. H. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Draper, J. S. Sebring, Fla. 
Walz, J. G. Utica, N. Y. 
Copher, C. W. Chicago 


Bergenfield, N. J. 
Osceolo, Wis. 
Chicago 


Barnes, F. W. 
Coryell, G. B. 
Boyd, F. C. 


A: Date of Date of 

Position Amount Certificate Death, 1926 
Out of Service $1,000 Sept. 16, 1920 July 24 
Clerk 1,000 Feb. 16, 1923 July 18 
Clerk 500 June 2, 1924 June 28 
Platformman 500 July 17, 1922 Aug. 14 
Transferman 1,000 June 2, 1921 Aug. Il 
Retired 2,000 Sept. 1, 1888 Aug. 17 
Tally Clerk 1,000 Sept. 2, 1921 July 25 
Helper 3,000 Feb. 10, 1926 Aug. 21 
Driver 1,000 Jan. 5, 1922 Aug. 12 
Messenger 1,000 Oct. 3, 1923 Aug. 26 
Driver 2,000 Jan. 5, 1925 Aug. 29 

June 5, 1926 

Clerk 1,000 March 14, 1906 Aug. 25 
Out of Service 500 March 22, 1924 Aug. 19 
Transferman 1,000 Aug. 8, 1921 June 20 
Driver 1,000 Aug. 2, 1923 Sept. 2 
Clerk 1,000 May 23, 1892 Sept. Li 
Agent 1,000 March 16, 1909 July 4 
Retired 1,000 Oct. 10, 1891 Sept. 15 


paper that had been stolen, except | 
cheques cashed. 

The crooks were arrested on the < 
and taken off the train. They cla 
they were W. L. King and R. W. Wik 
although they had other aliases, and y 
brought the following afternoon to Ce 
Rapids. 

The next morning, they were give 
preliminary hearing and later plea 
guilty before a district judge at a spe 
court session. The result was that ft 
were sentenced to ten years in prison ; 
were taken there shortly after being ec 
mitted. 

Justice worked swiftly in this case, 
within 48 hours after the robbery, 
men found themselves in the penitentia 
to remain there at least for ten ye: 
while practically all the money they } 
stolen with the exception of a sn 
amount, was recovered. 


> 


| FAITHFUL TO THE END 


GeERRA DELOs LESTER—Messenger, Buff 
Chicago run, retired in 1924, after 42 year: 
service, passed away in Blasdell, N. Y., his ho 
on September 8. 


Joun S. O’BrreEn—Retired in August, I! 
having served for 43 years, as driver, Sioux C 
Agent Cherokee, Ia., for eleven years, ; 
Messenger, Illinois Central, 19 years, died 
Sioux City, August 10. 


RED CROSS 


Serves Humanity 


In times of catastrophe, the people of the affix 
regions looked to the American Red Cross 
succor and help. The havoc wrought by the Flor 
hurricanes 1s the most recent example of tts qu 
and efficient relief work. 

The Tenth Annual Roll Call, from November 
to 25, will no doubt see many express people jo 
ing anew this great humanitarian organization. 


ONTANA CAPTURES ‘BANNER and CUP 


FOR THIRD SUCCESSIVE QUARTER, DIVISION OF SUPERINTENDENT J.C. NORTH 
LEADS IN THE WEST AND WINS DUAL HONORS—WINNING DIVISIONS IN 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1926 PRIZE DIVISION CONTEST 


HE winning Divisions in the Third 
Quarter of our 1926 Prize Division 
Contest, for the best record in claim 

prevention, were the following: 


Prize Banner Winners 
3rd Quarter—ended September 30 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Delaware & Hudson Division 
C. §. Colvin, Supt., Albany, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Minneapolis 
D. W. Woolsey, Gen’l. Agt., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Oklahoma Division 
J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City 
(Also won in First Quarter) 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Kanawha Division 
W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 


(Also won in First Quarter) 


FoRBESTCLAIMREDUCTIONR 
QuaRTEREY ARDS 


Division headed by Supt. J. C. North 
wins ’em both in the West 


The competition in Departments for the 
cup to be awarded within such territory, 
along similar lines to the award of the ban- 
ner in the Vice-Presidents’ territories, has 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
NORTHERN DEPARTMENT 
D. W. Woolsey, General Agent 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TRANS-MIssoURI DEPARTMENT 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Iowa Div. 
G. D. Patterson, Supt., Omaha, Neb. 
EASTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
Northeastern Ohio Division 
L. W. Prehn, Supt., Cleveland, O. 
WESTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT 
Northern Illinois Division 
W. M. Ryan, Supt., Chicago 
OHIO VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Cineinnati Division 
J. G. Burch, Supt., Cincinnati, O. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
MIssISSIPPI VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
Southern Missouri Division 

J. M. Crawford, Supt., St. Louis 
Mip-WeEst DEPARTMENT 
Oklahoma Division 
J. B. Christensen, Supt. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
TeExAS DEPARTMENT 
Eastern Texas Division 


ee ee ee ee eye 


oa 
ins 


been very keen. This is indicated in the 
following awards of the Departmental 
Cups for the results of the Third Quarter: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas, Texas 


Montana Division 


J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls 
(Also won in First and Second Quarters) 


HUS we see that in addition to Mon- 
tana’s three-time leadership in the 
West, two divisions in other Vice- 

President’s territory were able to repeat 
their victory in the First Quarter, while 
two scored for the first time. 


The Minneapolis city territory in the 
Central Departments and the Delaware 
and Hudson division in the Eastern De- 
partment were able to forge ahead of 
competitors in the Third Quarter which 
ended on September 30, and both Gen- 
eral Agent Woolsey and Superintendent 
Colvin have reason to be proud of thus 
achieving their ambitions. 


Departmental Cup Winners 
3rd Quarter 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
Boston Division 
W. A. Morris, City Mgr., Boston 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
Eastern Pennsylvania Division 
H. G. Ransburg, Supt., Harrisburg 
EMPIRE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Delaware and Hudson Division 
G25. Colvin ouptspAl banyan NeanYe 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
SoutH ATLANTIC DEPARTMENT 
Kanawha Division 
W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 
GULF DEPARTMENT 
Kentucky Division 
J. K. Shannon, Supt., Louisville 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Nort Paciric DEPARTMENT 
Montana Division 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
SoutH Paciric DEPARTMENT 
Los Angeles Division 
L. P. Bergman, Supt., Los Angeles 
CENTRAL PAcIFIC DEPARTMENT 
San Francisco Division 
E. J. Crofton, Supt., San Francisco 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed 
receiving same should at once notify the Traffic De 


during the month of September. Agents for whom these issues are intended not 
partment, American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Ys 


bre 
ten 


pales) ea) pees 


Bs 


PUBLICATIONS FOR WHOM INTENDED PUBLICATIONS FOR WHOM INTENDED 

Supp. No. 2 to Gen. Cir. No. 5-B All Offices Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2277 All Offices in Block 221 ea 

Supp. No. 173 to I. C. C. No. A-3 All Offices Supp. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 2347 All Offices in Block 403 

Bebe 01.6 e: No. 238) ince Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2388 All Offices in Block 502 

Petey Colucnbid Scc. TL. CC. No. A-3 ie Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2389 All Offices in Block 503 FF 
(6 Rev.) Ty DC eae All Offices in’ Ba CG: Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2586 All Offices in Block 843 

I. C. C. No. 3271 All Offices in Calif. Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2587 All Offices in Block 844 

Cancellation Supplement All Offices in Colo. Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2605 All Offices in Block 907 

re. Ah . Sas 129 au Offices in Sk Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2645 All Offices in Block 943 

. . . o. Offices in Oo. ‘ 
Florida Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (10 Rev.) All Offices in Fla. Bre Nee CAC None eae SLO in Do 
Indiana Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (7 Rev.) All Offices in Ind. I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 


Mass. Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (5 Rev.) 


All Offices in Mass. 


Supp. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 1576 All Offices in Mich. on Pere Intended for all offices in 
Marquette R. R. ae ie 

Supp. No. 9 to Neb. R. C. No. 68 All Offices in Neb. Ala. Supp. No. 11 N. J. Supp. No. 10 
Supp. No. 13 to R. & T. Page Sec. I. C. C. neers on Calif. Supp. No. 2 N. Y. Supp. No. 1 ra 

- ces in Ohio Colo. Supp. No. 4 N.C. Supp. No. 8 
Okla. C. C. No. 107 All Offices in Okla. Fla) BistoniNG. ik Onin is Revision) 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 3237 All Offices in Ore. Ga Su Now 2 Olde Su No. 15 
Supp. No. 9 to S. C. R. C. No. 45 All Offices in S. C. 1, S PP- No. oe S PP- Neo? 
Supp. No. 1 to Cir. No. 95 All Offices in S.C. with de- ue Panes i 7 ee ae a 

ivery service aine p- a a. upp. 3 
Vermont Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (4 Rev.) All Offices in Vt. Md. Supp. No. 6 S.C. Supp. No. 2 
Wash. Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (9 Rev.) All Offices in Wash. Minn. Supp. No. 11 Tenn. Supp. No. 11 
W.Va. Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (8 Rev.) All Offices in W. Va. Mo. Supp. No. 7 Tex. Supp. No. 5 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2236 All Offices in Block 118 N.H. Supp. No. 2 Wis Supp. No. 2 
Bore: Noe 3 to I. C. C. No. 2237 re Offices in Bec ee rts : i Pp : 
upp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2238 Offices in Bloc 
Supp: No. 2 to I. C: C. No. 2239 All Offices in Block 12014 ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
upp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2240 Offices in Bloc . 

Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2241 All Offices in Block 121% nes Rare mee ed art pee ae oie 
Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2242 All Offices in Block 121% upp. INO. 02 an OU. KK. &. NO. E. 2. BA 


ROPER preparation of goods for transporta- 


tion has become more or less a science in 


America’s commercial operations. 
packed shipment, delivered in good 


reflects credit upon the progres- 
siveness of the forwarder and the 
efficiency of the carrier. It has 
reached the point where care- 
lessly prepared shipments reflect 


against the good reputation of | 


the house from which they come. 

One cannot help but discern 
this trend in the neat and busi- 
ness-like appearance of the bulk 
of the present-day express traffic. 
Containers are designed to meet 
the needs of the particular type 
of goods shipped; They are sym- 
metrical in shape, securely bound, 
and well marked. Shipping de- 
partments evidently take pride 
in the appearance and security 
of their packages, whether paper- 


wrapped, boxed, in cartons or crates. 


A well- 


condition, 


We can likewise take considerable satisfaction 
in the fact that a large percentage of shipments 
entrusted to us are delivered in good condition. 


Through car service and the elimination of un- 
necessary transfer enables the Company to move 
shipments across the continent and to inter- 
mediate points without seriously disturbing the 
appearance of the package or the 
condition of the contents. 

This is another striking ad- 
vantage of our service that we 
have but recently exploited, as 
indicated in the reproduction 
above of our latest vehicle poster, 
about to adorn the sides of many 
of our wagons and motor trucks. 
For the business man, it means 
that his shipment will reach the 
customer in practically the same 
condition that it came from his 
shipping department. 

But like other advantages of 
our service, we must be constantly 
alert to see that it be consistently 
maintained. This is a duty and 
responsibility of every employe 
who has a part in the physical handling of the 
business. He can measure up to the situation by 
making sure that every shipment passing through 
his hands handled with extreme care and despatch. 


Handle Every Shipment Carefully! 


EA Aye. 


Rav 4 
ri - 


- 
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Here is a real “white elephant,” one Pawa by name, weighing 


21% tons, which arrived last month in New York from Burma, 


Lie and dressed poultry travel in large 
volume during the holidays—Protect it! 


cee! 


Agent C.C. Koepper at Durant, Okla., has exceptional business in pe- 


India. The sacred ani- 
mal, declared to be the 
only one of its kind in 
captivity, was thereupon 
entrusted to the Com- 
pany for transportation 
to the winter circus head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Pawa received 
much notice in the news- 
papers and, despite his 
bulk which called for a 
special car, he was suc- 
cessfully handled to des- 
tination. Owing to the 
fact that Pawa was un- 
accustomed to flash- 
lights, no picture show- 
ing him entering the ex- 
press car could be taken. 


cans; this shipment alone comprises 55 sacks weighing 6,445 pounds 


ree 


Recent additions to our extensive 


Replacing old motors with new ones gives an automobile a longer 


lease of life. The Cole Motor Car Company of Indianapolis is 
urging this system and suggesting that new motors be forwarded 
by express. In this scene, Driver R. L. Rose of Indianapolis is 


conducting a transaction with C. M. McConahay, representative 
of the Cole Company. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.,'s 


maintaining tts rep- 
utation in the ship- 
ping of celery. Ac- 
cording to Superin- 
tendent T. G. Hives, 
the employe on_ the 
rear truck is not go- 
ing to throw the bor 
which he has lifted, 
but is waiting for 
the energetic mes- 
senger to clear the 
doorway. In other 
words, they believe 
in and practice the 
Right Way in Mich- 
igan. Kalamazoo is 
famous for its er- 
cellent celery, but it 
also has other local 
industries which 
make extensive use 
of our service 


and efficient motor truck fleet 


Northern and Western Louisiana is rapidly 
developing into a big vegetable territory. This 
shows a shipment of 425 hampers of garden 
truck with which Agent S. V. Jordan (second 
from the left) at Marthaville started the Fall 


season. 


fou. 9 
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CHRISTMAS “BUSINESS— YESTERDAY and TODAY 


na REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN EXPRESSMAN REGARDING THE HANDLING OF HOLIDAY 


ice have brought many 

changes to my notice— 
hanges in methods, mostly for 
he better, and changes among 
he men who were in the serv- 
ce when I entered it: Then, 
00, a good many incidents out 
yf the ordinary have occurred, 
ome of them tragic and some 
»f them comic. 
_ But one of the tragedies, the 
collection of which will al- 
vays remain with me, was only 
ilittle thing. Possibly it would 
iave been unnoticed by most 
nen in the rush of Christmas 
yusiness, but I have never for- 
yotten it. 
_ Some years ago I wasincharge 
of night depot work at an Ohio 
tity. Near the close of our 
Christmas rush, a package was 
found in our transfer matter. Its wrap- 
per was torn and that part of the address 
which still remained was written in lead 
pencil so dimly that it was absolutely un- 
decipherable. There was nothing else on 
the package to show whom it was for or 
from, nor whither it was destined. 


_ Finally, I opened the package to see 
if there was not something inside by 
which I could ascertain the consignee or 
shipper, and I found about one-half 
pound of the cheapest kind of candy, two 
common cotton handkerchiefs and a 
cheap necktie. There was also a letter, 
without an address and unsigned. It was 
written by a child and touched me so that 
I have never forgotten it. I can almost 
Tepeat it word for word. It said: 


Dear Uncle Bill: 


: I am sending you these Christmas pres- 
ents and wish you a Merry Christmas. 
Mama has to work every day and I help her 
take care of the house and go to school. 
Georgie will be six years old next year, when 
he will go to school, too. The baby is just as 
cute as he can be and when I told him I was 


[ie ie years in the serv- 


TRAFFIC, PAST AND PRESENT 


The Morning after the Eve before 


going to send you a Christmas present he 
laughed and said goo-goo. Now Uncle Bill, 
mama and [ love you and would like to see 
you very much. Please come and see us just 
as soon as you can. I can’t think of any 
more to say, so will close with love from me 
and mama. 
Your loving niece, 


MARY. 


There was nothing else in the package 


Santa gives a hand 


Hep. Make It A DAMAGELESS HOLIDAY SEASON! 


to help us dispose of it. What 
a tragedy here! A poor woman, 
either a widow or a deserted 
wife, trying to raise her family 
decently, a little daughter 
bravely trying to help her 
mother to the best of her abil- 
ity, and a beloved uncle who did 
not get his Christmas present. 
Whatastory I could make of this 
if I had the pen of an O. Henry! 

This was a lesson that I 
learned many years ago, and to 
this day, whenever I see a pack- 
age improperly addressed or 
badly packed, I always think 
of little Mary and her Christ- 
mas present to Uncle Bill. 

Some of these younger chaps 
have been saying there is no 
Christmas “rush” these days. 
True, our traffic has changed 
somewhat in character and size. 
Shipments average much higher in weight 
and the business from commercial houses 
greatly exceeds that of individual ship- 
pers, even during the holidays. We are 
accustomed to handle even heavier traffic 
when the big mercantile business is on 
the move in the spring and fall. 

Times do change, of course. But I 
wonder whether we really know which 
are Christmas shipments and which are 
just regular business during the holidays. 
There may be no indication of its per- 
sonal character on the outside of a ship- 
ment. Of course, we can recognize the 
“home-made” package when we see it, 
but some holiday shippers do pretty well, 
when it comes to meeting good packing 
requirements, especially if they have 
something to do with shipping in their 
business. Then they are usually “sold” 


on the importance of a “‘good package,” 
well addressed. 

I recall one old chap who had just 
bought a bunch of toys, about this time 
last year, for a kid of his up in the coun- 


Page Two 


A good holiday package is the first step in the 
direction of good service 


try. He had a doll, some dishes, a lot of 
games and something that looked like a 
dress or a coat and he wanted a box to 
put them all in together. When I heard 
of it, | went out of my way to offer him a 
few suggestions about packing it right 
and making a good address, and I believe 
I saved him a Christmas disappointment. 
I could see what it meant to him to get it 
there in time for Christmas evening or 
perhaps the next morning. 

Of course, we have all read before of 
the driver who delivered the broken doll 
to the little blind girl, who cried when it 
arrived; we have heard of the disap- 
pointed father who could not make the 
radio work on Christmas Eve because 
the package had been handled roughly en 
route. Then there is the time-worn story 
of the gray-haired mother who knitted a 
scarf for her son and then put some home- 
made preserves in it—necessarily with 
disastrous results. 

But such stories are not merely im- 
agination. Cases of this sort have actual- 
ly come to light. I do not believe there is 


7 The EXPRESS*MESS.EN GER aes 


A New Version of an’ Old Story 


Mee have heard the old old story, of 
Santa and his sleigh, 

As he came tearing down the lane, bells 
jingling all the way, 

You’ve watched his yearly coming down 
the chimney, through the door, 

This year he has changed his outfit, as he 
comes to us once more. 


No more the sleds and reindeer, speeding 
through the snow, 

Old Nick dressed up in white and red, 
much faster he must go, 

This year he speeds in a motor truck, scat- 
tering mirth and glee, . 

And on all sides in bright red paint, ‘tis 
marked “THE A. R. E.” 


The packages he carries, marked, ‘‘Fra- 
gile,” “‘Glass, With Care,” 

Are tested cartons, paper-wrapped, tied 
with rope to spare, 

Each gift inside the package protected in 


a way, 

With the address plainly marked to pre- 
vent damage and delay. 

These little points if heeded, will stop all 
loss and damage, 

And to deliver all the gifts the A. R. E. 
will manage, 

Then on Christmas evening, amid laughter 

and good cheer, 

“Twill be to all a; Merry Christmas and a 

Happy Bright New Year. 


G: V. Elzy, 


Claim Supervisor, New York 


a man in our ranks who would knowingly 
be responsible for others like them. 

A great many big department stores 
use express to ship Christmas orders out 
of town. I can see little difference in the 
sentiment that is attached to them and 


%, 
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December, 192 
| 


A package which violates the rules of good packin 
practice invites damage and consequent delay 


those prepared and forwarded by th 
giver himself. If such shipments ar, 
damaged or delayed, there will probabh 
be no time to replace or make repairs be 
fore Christmas Day. : 

Perhaps, after all, times have no 
changed so much. In December, there i 
many a shipper who forwards a breakabl 
trafic without knowing how to pack an 
mark it right. It may be largely his faul 
that the shipment does not “‘ride” with 
out damage to destination. But tha 
does not change our moral obligation t 
handle it with care. Give that packag: 
a chance! Just try and handle every 
thing a bit more carefully this mont} 
than you ever did before. 

I don’t believe that a fragile marl 
should mean more at Christmas time 
than it does at any other season, yet | 
wonder if it doesn’t? I feel sure that 
every “regular fellow’ among expres: 
employes will have his eyes peeled for the 
home-made package. If he is a receiving 
clerk, he will try to get the shipper tc 

(Concluded on Page 7) 


To the GOVERNOR of the EMPIRE STATE 


HILE New York 

has some mighty 

fine apples of its 
own, it is ‘glad to sample 
those of other states. Among 
prominent men to whom 
the California Apple Grow- 
ers Association of Watson- 
ville, Cal., recently pre- 
sented boxes of its finest 
fruit was Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of the Empire 
State at the capital, Al- 
bany. 

This particular shipment 
was forwarded from Wat- 
sonville, as were others, via 
our service, on October 20 
and arrived at Albany at 
2:30 P.M., on the twenty- 
sixth. Fifty minutes later, 
the box of apples was de- 
livered to the Executive 
Mansion at the capital by 
Driver Milton W. Albert, 
with General Agent E. R. 
Hinman acting as ‘‘master of ceremonies” 
of the occasion. 


ir ; 


The Governor of New York receipts for a shipment—(From Left to Right)—Driver 
Milton W. Albert, Governor Alfred E. Smith and General Agent E. R. Hinman 


When the Governor was informed of its 
coming, he greeted the expressmen 


and personally signed 
the receipt, for the un- 
usual picture presented 
on this page. Incidentally, 
just a week later at the 
November election, Gover- 
nor Smith was re-elected 
for his third successive 
and his fourth term as 
the chief executive of the 
Empire State. 

Shipments to the capital, 
however, are by no means 
rare. Governor Smith has 
quite a menagerie and read- 
ers of the MESSENGER will 
probably recall the two 
bear cubs, ‘Mike and Ike,” 
‘which we brought from the 
West for delivery to the 
Executive Mansion. Later, 
however, the young bears 
proved to be very rough 
playmates and were prompt- 
ly shipped elsewhere—to 
some zoological park it was, if we recall 
correctly. 


a= 


:: 
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~ HANDLING the BULKY SHIPMENT 


LUMBER company in the state of 
Washington found that the drill 
engine in the yards was “going 

4.” Two of its wheels had to be re- 
‘red promptly, if the saw mill was to 
intinue in op- 
ition. 
30 the wheels, 
ighing together 
(00 pounds, went 
t that night by our 
‘vice to Seattle. 
ie repairs being 
ickly made, the 
somotive wheels 
re returned by ex- 
ass the next day. 

The secretary of 

2 lumber company 

\§ very apprecia- 

re, advising our 

ent at Wenatchee, 

e shipping point, 

at our service in this case had made it 

issible for the mill to continue opera- 
ms, when a shut down of a day or so 
wuld have cost that company a con- 
lerable amount of money, to say noth- 

g of the loss in production. 

It was apparent that this heavy ship- 

ent, which required special handling, at 

ery point on the route, was moved with 

e same expedition of a shipment more 

adily portable. Similar instances of 

‘avy or bulky shipments satisfactorily 

indled by the Company could be given 

id, in ‘fact, have been reported in the 

[ESSENGER from time to time. 


\ 
! 


Move UnperR SPECIAL EMERGENCY 


Usually when shipments of unusual 
alk and weight are forwarded, they 
ove under some special emergency in 
hich the saving of time is a most im- 
ortant factor. A big plant may be 
waiting the arrival of a new power unit 
) resume operations; agricultural ma- 
uinery may be needed for an immediate 
arvest; some big crated commodity may 
e required at once, for any number of 
ood reasons. When wanted in a hurry, 
xpress service is used and any pro- 
acted delays may become a serious mat- 
sr for the people interested. 


While practically no limitations are 


laced on the size and weight of a single 


hipment, when crated, such business can 
€ accepted only when it is definitely 
etermined that we can handle it satis- 
actorily to destination. On this subject, 
he Classification specifies that the weight 
nd complete description of the property 
qust be reported to the Superintendent 
nd arrangements made by him for hand- 
ng and forwarding the shipment through 
o destination, if it can be done. Of 
ourse, if it is of such a character that it 
equires a special car that is another mat- 
er and must be handled as a carload 
roposition. 


Thus, the movement of these excep- 
tional single shipments is facilitated, for 
employes at the depot, at shipping point, 
transfer points and destination have time 
to prepare for them.in advance and are 


Weighty and bulky shipments like these are not uncommon in our service and invariably travel under 
some special emergency. They should be handled as rapidly as circumstances will permit 


¥ Se 
ve ae : 
An ice cream..‘cake ielimes called ‘‘meringue 


pie” shipped oe oelébeeby the Franklin Cooperative 

Association of Minneapolis, Minn., to Long I sland 

City. The total weight was 930 pounds and after 

re-icing at Chicago, it arrived at destination in 
excellent condition 


ready when they come. Our big city 
terminals encounter many problems of 
this kind and are equipped to handle 
them. But an entirely different situa- 
tion prevails on the line, especially if the 
| agent has had no ad- 
vice on the subject. 
It is easy to im- 
agine the embarras- 
sing situation of the 
destination agent 
when the train pulls 
in with an excep- 
tionally heavy ship- 
ment to unload when 
he is not prepared 
for it. Even with 
preparation, such a 
task takes quite a 
bit of time, in spite 
of the fact that the 
agent may have a 
corps of men on hand 
and special equipment like rollers, pul- 
leys, etc. The train cannot be held very 
long and the agent has a hopeless situa- 
tion to meet, if unprepared. When the 
shipment must, under the circumstances, 
be carried by, think: of the additional 
handling and delay it: may involve! 


Att Set For Prompt HANDLING 


On the other hand, if proper arrange- 
ments have been made, the machinery of 
unloading will all be ready and probably 
the train will come in a little earlier, so 
that this can be effected and the train 
kept to its regular schedules. In this way, 
shippers of heavy consignments have 
found their business handled with expedi- 
tion that makes them feel highly gratified 
with our service thereafter. 

When it comes to the question of de- 
livery, from our depot to the consignee, ° 
another problem is confronted. Un- 
‘doubtedly it takes more time and effort 
to make such a delivery than a consider- 
ably larger number of shipments;of-aver- 
age weight would require. It may be 
human nature to do the easy things first 
and leave the hard ones until later, but 
with heavy shipments, it is a case of not 


“putting off until tomorrow what you 


can do today.” The best. slogan in the 


circumstances is ‘‘Do It Now!”’ 
* * * 


The Agent Makes a “Sale” 


HE Agent told him that he thought, | 
That Express was the best 

Of any other methods 

From the East to the West. 


Then he just kept right on talking, 
And his argument was good, 

For he understood his business, 

As every Agent should. 


The Shipper sat and listened, 
And was convinced I guess, 

For he arose and said: “By golly 
I’ll send it by Express!” 


—Mrs. F. Strong, Assistant to 
Agent at Alvord, Texas. 
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THE TWO KEYS 


Hearts, like doors, will open with ease 
To very, very little keys, 


And don’t forget that two of these 
Are “I thank you” and “If you please.” 


—Selected 


President of Newark’s Traffic Club 


FT sae Traffic Club of Newark, N. J. re- 
cently elected as its president, Mr. 
W. A. Ruehl, traffic manager of the 
Edison Lamp Works, at Harrison, N. J., 
just across the river from the New Jer- 
sey’s largest city. 

Mr. Ruehl has cooperated with our 


people in every subject for the better-. 


ment of transportation and the improve- 
ment of service. Under his direction the 
organization should have a most success- 
ful year. 
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HER VALUABLE VIOLIN ARRIVED in TUNE. 


WE can doubtless thank the Radio 
for a number of shipments, in addi- 
tion to huge traffic we handle in receiving 
sets, loud speakers and other accessories. 
Here is a case in point: 

Miss Nettie Mae Powell, violinist, had 
been broadcasting concerts over station 
KPRC of the Houston Post Dispatch and 
as a result, one day, a violin maker, in 
Little Rock, Ark., made it possible for 
Miss Powell to acquire a very valuable 
instrument, and she had it shipped to 
her in Houston, via our service. 


Before the violin, which was valued at 
$1,000, left Little Rock, it was tuned 
perfectly and the surprising part of it 
was that when it reached the consignee 
at her home in Houston, the tone had not 
varied one particle, according to her own 


expert. A complimentary letter fre 
Miss Powell to General Agent W. 
Cotterell was posted on the bulle 
board so that employes could see it, a)! 
the General Agent thanked the artist { 
her sentiment, adding that: “We Wi 
for both yourself and station KPRC, 
whose delightful programme you ha. 
contributed so largely, long and ey 


increasing years of usefulness.” 
* * * 


i 
statement, and she, necessarily, is | 


Pioneer Visits Expressmen 
PES SCHIELL, 85 years ol 


St. Louis, who was an express m¢ 
senger in the perilous days of Jesse Jam 
visited old timers at our Kansas Ci 
office recently. Mr. Schiell, now retire 
ran on the first C. & A. train out of that cit 


"FOINT STABLE and GARAGE in OMAHA 


MAHA has moved into its new 

joint stable and garage building, 

of which General Agent 
W. S. Warner and other city op- 
erating officials are especially 
proud. The structure, which 
has more than 27,000 square feet 
of floor space, is unique in design, 
being built to house 30 trucks 
and 50 horses and equipped with 
the latest type of appliances. 


The building is within a stone’s 
throw of the Union and Bur- 
lington terminals at the corner 
of Eleventh and Mason Streets, 
on a sloping elevation which ad- 
mits of having a street level en- 
trance to both the stable and the 
garage. The Eleventh Street 


entrance is to the stable and second floor 
of the building, while the Mason Street 
entrance is to the garage or first floor. 

Thus, neither ramps nor elevators are 
required and the stable floor can be trans- 
formed into a garage by removing the 
stalls and grain bins. The safety, economy 
and convenience of the equipment appeals 
particularly to operating men. 

Formerly the Omaha stable was lo- 
cated a mile and a half from the terminal 


and the garage a little less than a mile, 
although each was a mile and a half from 


Omaha, Neb. 


the lower floor. 


truck floor. 


the other. It is 
estimated that the 
practical consoli- 
dation of these 
two departments 
and their proximi- 
ty to the terminals 
will result in a 
saving in operation 


of around $5,000 


a year. 


, Three views of our new joint 
stable and garage building in 


Above—Entrance for trucks. 
Left—Inside of the garage on 


Below—The workshop on the 


The excellent location was conceive 
the plan promoted and negotiated | 
General Agent Warner. The buil 
ing is owned by Mary E. Stut 
with the Stuht-Bedford Real 
Company acting as her ager 
Charles W. Rosenberry, was tl 
architect and acted in consultatic 
with our Superintendent of Buil 


ings, F. A. Cole, headquarte 
Chicago. 
* * * 
Winning At Work 


Ae sales manag 
said: “When working on 
deal, I eat it, breathe it, smell i 
drink it, sleep it, dream it and 
only dissipation is to work on it 
Perhaps that is somewhat of 2 
exaggeration but it does sugge 
that in salesmanship, as in ever 
thing else, one must apply himse 
to his job with all the energy ar 
devotion he possesses, to handle 
in a large way and prepare himse 
for greater responsibilities. 
Intense application to his wor 
has been the foundation of many 
successful man’s career. 
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SAFETY FILM for HomeMAbDE Movies | 


) become very enthusiastic in a 
h new diversion that has of late 
een brought to their attention— 
making home-made movies.” Ameri- 
an inventive genius has brought upon 
ye market small motion picture 
ameras about the size of the type for 
aking snapshots and used in a similar 
ray. 

The new cameras can be put into 
ction very quickly. Use the focus- 
ig device and press the button, and 
»! what takes place before your eyes 
; permanently recorded on a narrow 
trip of film. At the same time, 
mall projection machines have been 
‘rought out to make it possible to 
‘exhibit’ the film taken, in the home. 
One of the remarkable features of 
his new phase of amateur photogra- 
hy is the kind of film used. It ts 
mly 16 “millimetres” wide (standard 
notion picture stock is 35 millimeters— 
bout 13 inches), so perforated that it 
its into the home projector. In the mak- 
ng of movies, 400 feet of this stock takes 
is much as 1,000 feet of standard film, 
ised in theater projectors. But there are 
everal big points of difference between 
he two, with which expressmen should 
ye familiar, as vast quantities of motion 
xicture film travel by our service and the 
raffic in the narrow strip film is increasing. 

The new film for small motion picture 

sameras is known as “safety film.” It is 
obtainable at 
iny large 
Shoto supply 
‘tore and car- 
‘ies with it the 
manufactur- 
r’sagreement 
-o develop 
the film when 
>xposed in the 
taking of pic- 
Pures. The 
amateur pho- 
tographer 
sends the film 
to the manu- 
facturer and 
in the process 
of develop- 
Ment the 
“negative” is 
changed into 
a “positive,” always necessary for pro- 
jection on a screen. 
_ This is one of the achievements of the 
industry, because in the making of photo- 
graphs and the production of motion 
picture film generally, the negative stock, 
when developed, is still “negative” and 
from it “positive” prints and “positive” 
moving picture film must be made. 

This calls for a fine distinction between 
the packing and marking of safety film, 
which is really “non-flam” and of the in- 


nce. photographers have 


Special packing and labeling must be followed in shipping 
standard film stock 


flammable type, of which the bulk of film 
shipments is made. The latter, as every 
expressman knows, comes under the strin- 
gent regulations of 

the Bureau of Explo- L 
sives. 

The original in- 
flammable film, 
known as “nitrocel- 
lulose,”’ is made of a 


material which is a 
sort of first cousin to 
gun cotton, a dan- 
gerous 


high explo- 


sive. The safe- 
guards with 
which the Bu- 
reau of Explo- 
sives has sur- 
rounded its ac- 
ceptance and 
handling must 
absolutely be 
enforced. 


But the sec- 
ond type, the so-called slow burning or 
cellulose acetate film, known in the mo- 
tion picture trade as “non-flam,” does 
not burn so readily, although it can be 
made to burn. The new “safety film” 
comes under this classification, for the 
packing of which the Bureau of Explo- 
sives offers these suggestions: 


The slow-burning or cellulose acetate 
film may be packed in any good con- 
tainer strong enough to carry it to des- 
tination without the package breaking 


Taking scenes with the new portable movie camera, in which 
the new “‘safety film’’ is used 


The big camera used in taking motion 
picture plays, in which the highly in- 
flammable standard stock is used 


open. A flimsy-looking box with a 
heavy weight of films in it cer- 
tainly would not do, nor one which 
has already opened or loosened up 
at some part. 


Granted that the package is all 
right, the only other requirement 
is that it shall be plainly marked: 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS— 
NO LABEL REQUIRED 
Of course, if slow-burning films 
are packed in the same box with 
nitrocellulose film, the require- 
ments for nitrocellulose film must 


be followed. 


We will not discuss here the Bu- 
reau of Explosives’ regulations gov- 
erning the packing and marking of 
the nitrocellulose film, in the assump- 
tion that employes thoroughly under- 
stand them. If not, in the interest of 
their own personal safety and that of 
their fellow-workers, they should lose no 
time in thoroughly posting themselves on 
the subject. 

Some patrons of the East- 
man Kodak Company, for 
instance, have had difficulty 
in forwarding by our service, 
shipments of what that 
company calls “Cine Kodak 
Safety Film,’ on the as- 
sumption by some employes 
that such film—of the ‘“‘non- 
flam” type, as we have al- 
ready explained—comes un- 
der the regulations govern- 
ing standard film stock. 


But this “‘safety film,” it 
should be noted, can be ac- 
cepted when packed in a 
safe container and marked 
“Motion Picture Films— 
No Label Required.” Alert 
employes will be able to dis- 
criminate between the two 
kinds of film and thus offer no handicaps 
to the movement of the new traffic, but 
without lowering the safeguards which 
must be followed in the acceptance of the 
regular film business. 


* * * 


Good Things from Arkansas 
Ae W. O. Hale at Blytheville be- 


lieves that there are people in the 
world who “have a contempt for even the 
name of Arkansas, to say nothing about 
being there,’ and he wants to show that 
there are some good things that do come 
from that state. 


For a year prior to October, our office 
in that city handled 54,470 shipments 
with only 49 claims. One firm of meat 
packers forwarded 3,240 shipments via 
our service during the same period and 
have not had a claim in three years. An 
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icé cream company shipped 3,040 ship- 
ments and have only had one claim in 
three years. 

Blytheville is one of the best C.O.D. 
towns in the state, having handled 2,927 
“cods’? and collected and returned to 
shippers $68,250. .The, agent, with a 
driver. and two driver-clerks, takes care 
of thebusine’s on: ten trains: in twelve 
hours, with the two depots a mile apart, 
and not a train missed in that time. 
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(DAYTON “DEPOTMAN COMPLIMENTED 


Te the monthly magazine issued by em- 
ployes of the McCall Publishing Com- 
pany at Dayton, Ohio,\this reference was 
recently made to Depot Agent C. B. 
Chiles in that city: 
“For the past two months, our ship- 


ping platform has been a very busy place. - 


Besides our own loading of freight and 
mail cars, Mr. Chiles, Depot Agent of the 


American Railway Express Co., t 
loaded out 18 solid carloads of expris 
destined for the larger transfer poi; 
this affording McCall ° Publication 
quicker and better service with | 
handling. 

“Mr. Chiles and the shipping dep:: 
ment are cooperating to further, ext, 
this efficient service.” 


‘ 
€ 
& 


s 


We SERVE SDULUTH—THE INLAND SPORT 


ISTORY tells us that in 1620, the 
H Chippewa and Sioux Indians, 
being pushed farther west, settled 
on the shores at the head of Lake Su- 
perior and that fifty-nine years later, 
Daniel Greysolon, Sieur DuLhut, came 
to their settlement as the first white man. 
From then on, there has been un- 
folded a great story of romance and 
adventure in the Middle West. 
From this frail beginning has risen 
at the head of the Great Lakes, the 
third city in Minnesota—Duluth— 
of which the people are justly proud. 
Duluth boasts a population of 
115,000 and the finest summer climate 
to be found anywhere. 


This, however, is incidental to its 
great importance as a manufacturing 
city and shipping port. Situated as 
it is at the junction of ocean, lake, 
and rail transportation, farthest in- 
land, it serves a territory extending 
west from Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains and southwest to the 
states of Kansas and Colorado. 

The tonnage handled annually 
through this port, although open 
only eight months out of the twelve, 
places it second only to New York 
among North American ports. The 
total tonnage in 1925 was approximately 
51,535,000 tons. Of this amount. 32,- 
269,000 tons were of iron ore mined ad- 
jacent to Duluth on the Iron Range. 
Within a radius of one hundred-twenty 
miles of Duluth is found sixty-five per 
cent of all the iron ore mined in the 
United States. This ore is brought to 
Duluth in large trains, sometimes carry- 


ing as many as one hundred seventy-five 


cars, constituting a solid boat load of ore.. 


The Duluth harbor is formed by, a 


seven-mile“sand spit called Minnesota 
Point and is completely land-locked and * 


The 


protected from all lake storms. 


harbor area is nineteen square miles and 


Superior Street in the heart of the Duluth business 
district : 


it has a frontage of forty-nine lineal 
miles. Over this frontage is sprinkled 
nine iron ore docks, twenty-two coal 
docks, twenty-eight grain elevators, one 
cement elevator and forty-three wharves. 
The Duluth ship canal is spanned by an 
aerial bridge, the only one of its kind in 
America. 

Duluth is not only a large shipping 


port, but its manufactures are many a. 
varied. It is also a mecca for touri: 
‘and, last year, it is stated, no less th: 


*~ 600,000 of them visited the city, en roi 


to the many square miles of scenic beat, 

that lay within easy reach. 

~The Boulevard Drive in Duluth: 
‘twenty-five miles in length, extel, 
‘ing along the crest of the hill, anc: 
known from coast to coast as one. 
wonder and beauty. The harb 
viewed from this height, presenti’ 
panoramic view both glorious a! 
awe-inspiring as it stretches aw: 
bordered on the one side by doc: 
and grain elevators and on the otl: 
by the crescent of Minnesota Po. 
extending into the horizon. 

As expressmen, we naturally we. 
der just what part our Compa. 
plays in the life of such a city. 

The nine railroads serving Dulu: 
run in as many directions as fr: 
the hub of a wheel, each one doi: 
its large share in the transportati| 
of express business to and from tl: 
section of the Northwest. 

Situated as it-is, this city is r 
turally a large transfer. point a’ 
approximately 35,000 shipments 2 
received in transfer monthly. 

Large shipments of fresh water fi 
caught on Lake Superior and in Int 
national waters are transferred at Dulu 
en route to Chicago and eastern poin’ 
Up to September 1, two hundred t 
such cars had passed through Duluth tl 
year, not to mention hundreds of box 
of fish received and forwarded L. C. 
This transfer business is.by no mea 


A LINE-UP OF OUR EQUIPMENT AND EMPLOYES AT THE SOO LINE DEPOT IN DULUT 
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-j, as Duluth proper does a large express 

usiness, its numerous large wholesale 
ad manufacturing establishments hav- 
1g occasion to use express service hun- 
‘reds of times daily. During May and 
‘une this year, forty-one carloads of 
-rawberries were received at Duluth, in 
‘ddition to several carloads of green 
-egetables. 


THREE TERMINALS IN TOWN 


Our business in the city is well handled 
y a force of fifty-four employes under 
he supervision of General Agent George 
’ Kennedy, whose chief lieutenant is 
Se er Vil. Sour 
MeDonald. 
ivrenvehicle 
equipment con- 
sists of twelve 
wagons and four 
motor trucks 
and the busi- 
ness is handled 
at three termi- 
nals — North- 
western, Soo 
line and Union 
Depot. 

Superinten- 
dentC.W.Smith 
of the Lake Su- 
perior Division 
has’ his head- 
quarters in 
Duluth and District Accountant A. O. 
Nordhaug is also located in the city. 

* * * 
Christmas Business 
(Concluded from Page 2) 


make it a “perfect package.” If he has a 
job that requires handling of it in any 


* 


Supt. C. W. Smith 


way, he will keep in mind the season of. 


the year. 

We have to remember that a great 
many men will ship gifts by express, be- 
cause they use our service in their own 
business. But woe betide us if we mis- 
handle his Christmas shipments! It 
doesn’t come quite as close to him per- 
sonally, if his commercial business en- 
counters trouble. But tardy delivery or 
damage to a gift that he has spent much 
time in picking out and bought at no 
little expense, hits him hard. 

When the holidays are over he will 
remember it and he is not going to en- 
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Dul 
courage his shipping department to use 
express any more than he has to, if he has 
such an experience. 

Thus are prejudices formed and while 


that one failure may be the one exception 
in a thousand shipments well handled, its 


uth lies nestled along the shores of Lake Superior 
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effect is more damaging than will nor- 
mally appear. We may never know 
about it, but so far as he is concerned, our 
record for reliability and performance has 
suffered and for a long time he will never 
“forget to remember.” 


cA COMPLIMENT FOR WILLIAMSPORT 


eee MESSENGER recently received the 
following letter from the trafic man- 
ager of the Lycoming Manufacturing 
Co., of Williamsport, Pa.: 

“T notice in reading over the October 
number of your valuable paper, “The 
Express Messenger,’ that the Western 
New York Division claims the champion- 
ship for quick service in handling carload 
business. 

“When it comes to a matter of speed 
and accommodation, I do not think they 
have anything on the Williamsport, Pa., 
bunch at that. In forwarding automobile 
gas engines to the different automobile 
manufacturing plants, it is sometimes 
very essential that we make quick de- 
liveries, at which times we can always de- 
pend on our good friend, Mr. Gaal; 
Machen, Agent, and his efficient corps of 
assistants. 

‘““We wish to cite one instance when at 
noon on October 14th our Sales Depart- 
ment received a long distance telephone 
call from a manufacturing concern at 
Buffalo, N. Y., requesting us to rush them 
fifteen motors for immediate use. At 
12:45 P.M. we called the local express 


ONE OF THREE TERMINALS IN THE CITY 


office, requesting them to place a car at 
once for this shipment. We were told 
we would be supplied at once and car 
was placed at our loading docks at 3:30 
P.M. A special switch was then ar- 
ranged by Mr. Machen and car moved 
out to Buffalo on train No. 575, leaving 
Williamsport at 1:25 A.M., October 15th. 


“In addition to carload business, we 
have a constant flow of material moving, 
both inbound and outbound, in less than 
carload quantities and many times we re- 
quire services which are not always on 
the regular routine list. These are the 
times we appreciate our good friends at 
the express office, for they are always 
ready and willing to help out and do so 
very cheerfully.” 


(Signed) A. R. Buss, 


Traffic Manager, Lycoming 
Manufacturing Co., and Spen- 
cer Heater Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


* * * 


Only Thirteen Claims in 70,089 
Shipments 
INCE Mon- 


tana has won 
the Prize Divi- 
sion banner in the 
West this year, 
it is interesting to 
note that Super- 
intendent J. C. 
North says that 
one of his star of- 
fices in this respect 
is Missoula. 

During the first 
eight months of 
this year, Missoula handled 70,089 ship- 
ments with only 13 claims, a ratio of .185, 
for which Mr. North. gives Agent L. 
Withee full credit. . 


Agent L. Withee 
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WBE PS, BOER, BOER, BAER, YO OY, 
The EXPRESS MESSENGER % 1AM A CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


: ES, I am only a Christmas Package, 
Nea but I represent the greatest thing on 
earth—the embodiment of the message 
of Peace and Good Will to Humanity. 

I was created in the mind of, perhaps, 
an innocent child—an expression of 
tenderest love to one it holds dear. But 
as I am powerless to perform my mission 
unaided, I have been entrusted to you, 

' Mr. Expressman, to pass me along on my 
journey, to the end that my purpose may 
be fulfilled and the hearts of my sender 
and receiver gladdened. 

If you knew the tons of love that are 
wrapped up in my small weight, I am 
sure you would pick me up reverently, 
handle me gently and pass me 
on to your fellow worker with 
the admonition: ‘“‘Here is 


{ 
a 


Published Monthly at 65 Broadway, New York, in the interest 
of the men and women of the American Railway Express 
Company, in coordination with the Department 
of Public Relations 
‘ 


News items and interesting photographs should be sent 
to the publication office before the first of each month 
to be considered for the issue of the succeeding month 


STANLEY W. Topp 
Editor of Publications 


Douctas Matcotm JosepH H. BuTLer some kiddie's present! Be 
Publicity Manager General Manager Careful! ! ; 

If you do it for me, I am 

sure you will take no chance of damaging some other equally as 

VoL. 9 DECEMBER, 1926 No. 6 important message of this Glad Christmas time. I thank you. 


PY, PAY, BAS ARE, YAK ADE, YK 


—General Manager, W. E. Beckner, | 

Cincinnati, Ohio 2 

The Season of Good Will a | 

ee there a man with soul so dead that he does not wel- ” 


Way wR Re WR Wey wR Re wR Ry RY 

come the coming of Christmastide? If there be such, we ; f : : 
cannot believe he is in the express business. There is in effect. The occasional shipper may judge our service accor 
something soul-stirring about every job, which helps make it a ing to his experiences with it during the holidays. ‘The regul 
Merry Christmas. Almost every employe in our service is in a patron may become prejudiced against it if we mishandle 
position to do that, in one way or another. personal shipments. We cannot afford to allow such a thing’ 
For the most part, express shipments of happen. Good service will help to make it a Merry Christm, 
today are a drab, business-like traffic, in for every one who entrusts their holiday business to us. Let) 

which sentiment seems to play but a small make it just that! 

part. But that is to judge from outside ap- 
pearances only. Inside of many a trim pack- 


age, carton, box or crate, there may be some Puttin g the Label to Good Use 
Christmas gift, whose prompt arrival in 


good condition may be all-important, cer- [J ities very it our special Holiday Address Labels, : 


—_¢—— 


tainly to the sender and doubtless to the recipient. which every office has received a supply, can be put ' 

The Christmas shipper may not avail himself of the special good practical use In increasing our Christmas packa; 
holiday address labels which the Company provides; he may traffic. Of that, there is no better proof than the experiences | 
give no indication that it is a gift package. But if anything Agent R. L. Walton at Bismarck, N. D., at this season last yea 
happens to it—tardy arrival or damage—his opinion of our Mr. Walton made up a list of one hundre 
service—well, we can leave that to your imagination! of his best prospects. Between the first an 

We have a peculiar duty during the Season of Good Will. A fifth of the month, he mailed each of them 
patron may ship only occasionally and be unfamiliar with the Holiday pamphlet and several labels. | 
essentials of a good package, particularly in the matter of com- checking up, he found that he had a ret 
plete addressing. We know that ‘‘a shipment started right is of more than seventy-five per cent, judgir 
half way there.” The alert receiving clerk can be on the lookout only from the packages carrying label 
to make sure that all holiday shipments are started right. The . Doubtless there were others, containin 
patron will doubtless appreciate his suggestions, if courteously gifts, that traveled without indicating their holiday significanc 
and tactfully offered. Intelligent distribution is the answer. No matter how that} 

Damage or delay to a holiday shipment may be far-reaching achieved, it will bring results—and that is what we are afte 


E cannot resist the temptation to 

present these charming Christmas 
scenes in the home of Pat O’Malley, well 
known Universal movie star, for the ex- 
press business can claim him as its own. 

Early in his career, so the press agents 
aver, Pat was an express employe in his 
home town of Forest City, Pa., and han- 
dled packages like a veteran. 

We can, however, vouch for the fact he 
started in the films in a motion picture, 
produced by Wells Fargo & Co., entitled 
**The Singhkah Vase,’’ for its exhibit at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco, in 1916. Pat was the hero of 
the story, as he has been since in many a 
thrilling film story. 


oe 
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_FLoriDA ‘RECOVERS from the STORM 


4 proposes to be ready to take care of 
the annual pilgrimage of tourists, 
ich comes to this “world’s winter 
iyground” during the cold season up 
wrth. Thus, within a few months, it 
s practically recovered from the effects 
‘the hurricane, which suddenly struck 
e southern part of the state, late in 
ptember. 

As usual, first reports of the catastrophe 
wre considerably exaggerated. While 
d enough, only 495 square miles of the 
000 in the state were in the path of 
» storm. But to Miami, “the magic 
y,” and all the other cities and towns 


¥ the middle of this month, Florida 


ected, the hurricane is now a matter of 
| 


pes wie ay 


e indomitable spirit of Florida in its recovery fr 


uderdale. Our express building was completely destroyed, as shown in the thrill 


om the devastating hurricane that struck p 


sheds at about a dozen points had been 
unroofed but that didn’t, nor would it 
worry, the average resourceful express- 
man. The citrus fruit crop in the Miami 
section suffered heavily. 

No employes of the Company lost their 
lives, although some of them had thrilling 
experiences. However, they stood by 
their jobs, often at the sacrifice of their 
personal and family affairs. One young 
woman employe at Miami, who lost all 
her personal belongings, but one dress, 
reported for duty immediately with that 
garment still wet from the effects of the 
hurricane. 

Superintendent S. F. Knowles had a 
thrilling experience in trying to get from 


re, Rie ESE 


ortions of the state in September, is illustrated in these scenes at Ft. 
ng first picture, but it was not long before a new structure began to make its 


By automobile from Flomaton, he drove 
to the point where the highway crosses 
the Escambia River, but the bridge had 
been washed away. But that didn’t stop 
him. In the absence of boat or other 
means of crossing the river, he waded the 
stream which, on account of its swollen 
condition, was of uncertain depth. 


WADED SWOLLEN STREAM 


By a circuitous route, directed by a 
native, he was able to cross the river 
without going through water exceeding 
five feet in depth. 

On getting to the other side of the 
river, he hired another automobile and 
finally reached Pensacola. He was one 


i== = = és = 


ee 


appearance and was soon completed and functioning as though nothing had happened 


story and the people have been busy 
etting their house in order,” as quickly 
possible. 

The promptness with which people 
the country responded to the appeal 
President Coolidge for aid for the 
ifferers was characteristic. Through 
ie American Red Cross and with the aid 
“state and local authorities, the emer- 
sncy was met. It was at this time, by 
‘der of President Cowie, the Company 
scepted without charge, shipments of 
nergency supplies shipped to the Red 
ross and other duly recognized agencies. 
§ a consequence, we transported nearly 
30,000 pounds of such matter to relief 
gencies. 

Damage to Company property by the 
‘orm was comparatively slight, only one 
fice or warehouse structure, that at Fort 
auderdale, being completely demolished. 
ut as the accompanying pictures show, 
- wasn’t long before a new building arose 

the same spot and business was going 
n as usual. The city office was also 
ightly damaged. 


XPRESS Bur_pincs EscaPE WITH SLIGHT 
DAMAGE 

In Miami, there was considerable 

amage to the On Hand Department, 

0. 2, in which much of transient bag- 

age was stored, but the contents were 


Flomaton, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., after 
it had been reported that the city had 
been practically destroyed and thousands 
of lives lost, which proved later not to be 
the case. 

Railroad connections had been com- 
pletely cut off. Mr. Knowles’ anxiety 
for his employes in Pensacola prompted 
him to make his way as best he could. 


Sed 


SOUTHERN Kansas Has A Lirtte Too MucH Water 


of two of the first to reach Pensacola from 
the outside after the hurricane and an 
ovation was extended him by people 
seeking information about other parts of 
Florida, which suffered from the hurri- 
cane before it reached Pensacola. But 
Florida was not daunted by her experi- 
ences and is “carrying on” without re- 
grets or recriminations. 


tomptly moved to another location. 
Nhat damage the depot warehouse and 
me of the garages suffered was quickly 
epaired. Fruit and vegetable shipping 


Speaking particularly of the city of Winfield, the business section of which is shown above during a rising 
of river waters in October. Our city office is marked with a cross (x). Under the circumstances, main- 
tenance of railroad and express service was hampered, but, according to General Manager A. L. Bird of 
the Mid-west department in charge of the territory, it did not last long and normal service was soon resumed 
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SOME RECENT RIGHT Way GET-TOGETHERS 


NTO the MEssENGER’s office, one day 
I recently, came reports of several meet- 
ings of employes, at widely separated 
points. They indicated clearly that the 
Right Way Plan is still functioning 


energetically, and, no doubt, 
is accomplishing results in the 
way of better service and fewer 
claims. Strangely enough, they 
were all held during the latter 
part of October. 

General Agent B. A. Benton 
at Butte, Mont., wanted to do 
something different and so pro- 
posed a “Right Way Party.” 
The invitations for the affair 
were unique, imitating our 
master receipt form, as repro- 
duced on this page. The “Value” 
space carried the words ‘‘What 
you make it,” which is true of 
every gathering of this kind. 

Butte’s party had an attend- 
ance of no less than 216 people 
—“‘local and nearby employes, 
friends, playmates and_ ship- 
pers,’ according to Mr. Ben- 
ton. Visiting officials included 
General Manager E. M. Whittle 
of the Pacific department, Su- 
perintendent of Claims W. F. 
Carpenter and Superintendent 
J. C. North, whose Montana 


division, in which Butte is 


located, won the Prize Division banner 
for permanent keeping, by three consecu- 
tive quarterly victories in the West. 


A HALLowEEN Party IN LOVELAND, 


CoLo, 


A notable meeting was held in Love- 
land, Colo., on the night of October 23, 
in the form of a Hallowe’en dinner, of 
which Superintendent F. O. Reed of 
Denver, was chairman. Besides those of 


the home town, there were 
present employes from Boulder, 
Ft. Collins, Greeley and Long- 
mont, while a number of ac- 
counting officials holding a con- 
ference in Denver attended, 
including General Auditor J. 
F. Brizzie of the Philadelphia 
Regional Accounting depart- 
ment, to which district account- 
ing bureaus in the West report. 
Mr. Brizzie made an excellent 
talk, as did a number of other 
visitors. 


The list of speakers and their 
topics was as follows: 
A. L. Doile, Agent, Boulder—“Better 


C. O. D. Service.” 

L. G. McKee, Claim Agt., Denver— 
“Claims.” 

Arthur Denig, Driver, Ft. Collins— 
“Call Service.” 

C. P. Harris, Agent, Greeley—“‘Get- 
ting the Business.” 

L. B. Prince, Dist. Acc’t. Denver— 
“District Accounting.” 

Lyndall Hands, Clerk, Ft. Collins— 


“Damage and Prevention.” 


Street Address oy non-Agency Destination 


Auditorium St. 
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business.” 
“Storage Charges.” 


Nursery Shipments.” 


E. W. Behrend, Agent, Loveland—“Christmas 
P. H. Dennison, Chief Clerk to Dist. Acct.— 
H. D. Harger, Driver, Ft. Collins—‘‘Care of 


dependence, Dubuque, Cedar Falls, 
wein and Iowa Falls, Ia., Omaha, N 
and Chicago were also represented. | 

Among the speakers, all of whom ta 


i 


December, 


on business subjects, were Supt. of Cl 


ACCLAIMING THEIR FIRST PRIZE BANNER ; 
Delaware § Hudson division, directed by Superintendent C. S. Colvin, 
Albany, N. Y., celebrates its victory in the Third Quarter of the Prize 
Division Contest, and Miss Carmine Biffer, Mrs. Elizabeth Welpin 
and Miss Frances Molloy as a committee arranged for its proper display 


Marking and Packing.” 


To Destination Express Office 


Butte, Montana 


Consignee 


Name of Forwarding Office 


CONDITIONS 


That this is non-negotiable, non-transferable and will 
admit you whether you present it or not—Come and help 
us make this party the best we have ever had. Remember > 


the date—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1926. 


J. W. Logsdon, Chief Clerk to Supt.—‘‘Labeling, 


C. E. Davis, Special Representative, San Fran- 
cisco—‘Financial and Travel Business.” 


WarTERLOO, Ia., Has a “Nicut Our” 


Waterloo, Iowa, had a splendid meet- 
ing, in the Elks Club rooms, attracting 
an attendance of ninety-five people, two- 
thirds of whom were express employes. 
Besides Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, “In- 


Am. Ry. Ex. Co. 
O PREPAID 


| ENTER DATE 


October 23, 1926 Shp, 


John's Parish House No. 


VALUE Value Charge 
Montana Division g What you 
| make it 
Piece-2 Article Description Weight Iixpress Charges 
Yourself Makes 
no PREPAID 
and Lad : Complimentar 
MA difference bs Salah shih 
Receipt No, Shipper | Class| Paid Beyond 
Employes' Butte Office |lst C0. D. 
f Seale or| Verified | 
Rate by 


Return Charges 


| 


1 
*Additional Charges 


3 


Form 10 


The Invitations to Butte’s well-attended Right Way party were fashioned 
after our well-known master receipt 


at Wilmington, Del. 
W. H. Huff, abetted by his energetic 
resourceful chief clerk, K. N. Mer 
always succeeds in making it an ent 
siastic meeting, which typifies the s] 
that prevails throughout the division, 

On October 26, in the Y. M. C. A., 
Fall get-together attracted 130 exp 
people, including agents from Penn 
vania, Delaware and Maryland and : 
resentatives of salaried offices as far so 


E. H. Stevens and Super 
M. H. Wolfe, both of Chic 
Supt. of Organization §, 
Culbertson and Special A 
in Charge, F. A. Burk 
Omaha, Superintendent C 
Simpson and Claim Agen 
E. Kannewurf of Cedar Raj 
Superintendent M. A. W 
of the W. C., F. & N. Rail 
gave an interesting talk. 
The wives of two express 
took a prominent part, | 
C. W. Simpson being calle, 
and responding with an it 
esting talk, and Mrs. Ben: 
wife of the Agent at Iowa F 
rendering a musical num 
Agent A. G. Morrison confe 
that the affair lasted until ' 
small hours of the mornii 
It was one ‘‘night out’ » 
was perfectly justified. 


ANOTHERIN WILMINGTON, | 

Because of its convenien’ 
cation to the territory, m 
ings in the Delaware-Ch 
peake Division are usually | 
Superintenc 


as Crisfield and Sparrows Po 

The program was interest 
as usual, the outstanding » 
ture being an address by Su] 
intendent H. E. Huff, of 
Maryland Division at Bz 
more—the father of W. 
Huff. His remarks were 
thusiastically received by 
throng, who wanted to h 
more, but couldn’t becaus 
lack of time. Claim Agent 
L. Einhorn and Chief Cl 
Merritt also spoke effectiv 
as usual. 

The musical features ©: 
Delaware-Chesapeake meet 
are always noteworthy. Ont 
occasion, a baritone solo 1 
sung by C. W. Laramy, cl 
clerk to Cashier Lewis of 
Regional Accounting Depé 
ment in Philadelphia and a 
prano solo by Miss Alice Mir 
17-year-old daughter of Ag 
E.E. Minor of Salisbury, 4 


mn 


Wo Wants ONE? 


; : 


© GOVERNMENT WILL Give 
WA BOFFALO FREE 

F you'll PAY coe 
IE EXPRESS 
jARGES FROM 
ELLOWSTONE 
(XTIONAL 


m the New York Evening World 
| 


_ Messenger Serves Coffee 


'T a little town called Embro, Wash., 
\ early one morning in the fall, a train 
is derailed and the dining car was put 
t of commission. 

Messenger W. J. Michael on the Seattle- 
iokane-Whitefish (Mont.) route was in 
arge of the express car and knowing 
jat it means to gowithout breakfast, he 
tto and made hot coffee, not only for 
e passengers, but the train crewas well. 
Mr. Michael was thanked by the 
perintendent of the road for his thought- 
Iness, while Superintendent E. A. 
uncey remarks that he is “one of our 
d and reliable messengers.” 
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PunxsuTAWNEY GoEs 
GENT F. B. Noerr and his alert 


assistants at Punxsutawney, Pa., in 
our Western New York division, re- 
cently decided that they could increase 
their local business, if they could place a 
statement in the hands of their shippers 
that would explain the express service 
and its various 
advantages and 
tell something 
about the size 
and facilities of 
the Company. 
So they got 
together and on 
their own behalf 
as employes, 
prepared such a 
statement and 
distributed it. 
They thanked 
patrons for the 
business al- 
ready given and 
assured them of ‘‘our earnest efforts to 
give you the safe, courteous, and ef- 
ficient service that you have a right to 
expect. | 
The idea proved quite successful, for 
it not only created business that might 
not otherwise been, received, but brought 
many acknowledgements and expressions 
from patrons complimentary: to the em- 
ployes and to the Company. 


Our Punzsutawney line-up—(left to right)—Agent 
F. B. Noerr, Cashier C. W. Beck, Drivers, L. F. 
Grube, T. L. Myers and C. B. Noerr 
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Arter More Business 


While the Company issues advertising 
material intended to bring the advantages 
of the service to the attention of the ship- 
ping public, the spirit of the Punxsu- 
tawney employes in attempting to do 
what they could individually to increase 
the local business was certainly com-~- 
mendable and it 
is quite evident 
that they have 
succeeded in 
winning the 
good will of 
local business 


houses. 
It has a hard 
name to spell 


and pronounce, 
but Punxsutaw- 
ney is a mighty 
fine town never- 
theless and a 
very progressive 
one, at that! 

* * a 


October Claims Presented 


UR Claims Presented report! for 

October, this year, shows a net de- 
crease in claims for the system of 1.03%, 
or 420 claims fewer than were presented 
in the same month last year. The East 
scored a decrease of 5.84%; the South 
10.20% and the West 5.58%. 


A RAILROAD and ExprESS CURIOSITY of OHIO 


HE Ohio River & West- 

ern Railway runs from 
ellaire to Zanesville, Ohio, 
distance of 110 miles, with 
le trains making about 
) regular stops, or almost 
1e every mile. There are 
x miles of trestle work 
ver which the railroad 
Ins, with a total of 264 
estles. There are 575 
irves in the 110 miles of 
‘ack. 

The other 86 steam roads 
nd 75 electric lines in Ohio 
in on rails of the standard 
auge—four feet, eight and 

half inches. But the O. 
.. & W. rails are only three 
et apart, two-thirds of 
ne Standard gauge width. 

There was some talk 
while ago of abandoning the middle por- 
on of this narrow-gauge road, but every- 
ne along the route objected and till 
hen it was not suspected that the little 
oad had so many friends. So Ohio still 
as its railroad curiosity, with its bantam 
ooster locomotive and diminutive coaches 
hat never fail to excite the interest of all 
tho see them for the first time. 

Route Agent J. M. Lenihan, head- 


On the narrow-gauge O.R. g W. 


quarters, Zanesville, Ohio, has super- 
vision of the twenty-five express offices 
on the line, as well as the messenger 
service, which is performed by railroad 
employes. From an express standpoint, 
the business handled to and from this 
territory is substantial, consisting chiefly 
of mining and farm products and exceed- 
ingly heavy shipments of live and dressed 
poultry for Eastern markets, necessi- 


tating extra car space for 
its accommodation during 
holiday seasons. 

It is not an unusual sight 
to see one of these little 
trains come in to either of 
the terminals—Zanesville 
or Bellaire — virtually 
“loaded to the guards” 
with express shipments 
during the busy seasons. 
To handle all this business, 
itis necessary, oftentimes, 
to enlist the assistance of 
all the train crew, includ- 
ing the engineer, all of 
whom willingly cooperate. 

One trip over this line 
is certainly worth the time 
and effort, owing to the 
picturesque country 
through which it travels, 
with its quaint trestles and many tunnels 
through the country-side with its numer- 
ous stations all centers of substantial 
agricultural production. Route Agent 
Lenihan, however, has traveled the road 
up and down so often, checking offices 
and the like, that he feels as much at 
home on the little narrow-gauged road 
as he does on the “standards.” 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFE 


Handling Glass at Corning, N. Y. 
Cae N. Y. is a center of the 


glassware manufacturing industry 

and Agent S. J. Malone and his 
alert force handle a huge traffic in this 
fragile commodity. 

There are various glass 
works in town and during the 
first nine months of this year, 
they forwarded by our service 
1,082,429 pounds of various 
articles of glass for use in the 
home, from ordinary kitchen 
utensils to the finest of glass 
handicraft for the dining room. 

Yet Corning has made a re- 
markable record in the hand- 
ling of this business, for the 
number of claims presented 
has been remarkably low. 
From August 10, 1925 to 
October 15, this year, for example, there 
were 118 claims presented, while the 
shipments handled during the same 
period amounted to 95,388. 

Corning is served by three important 
railroads and the local office works twenty- 
six trains a day. In referring to his local 
operations, Agent Malone pays a tribute 
to his assistants and to Route Agent 
W. P. Patchen, “whose valuable knowl- 
edge of the express game has been of great 
assistance to the Corning agency.” 

It is evident that our service is func- 
tioning well at Corning, N. Y. 

* * * 


St. Johnsbury Gets Ready for Snow 
QUITE frankly, it snows in Northern 


Vermont in winter. In fact, Agent 
G. A. Gonneville at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
reports that the first flurry came this year 
on October 20 and immediately he looked 
over the collection of sleighs to see that 
they were all in proper condition for long 
winter service. 


The accompanying pictures, taken 


Ss ne ae: 


early this year, Mr. Gonneville sends to 
the MEssENGER, “to help remind our 
people that we are still on the map and 
doing business at the old stand.” 

St. Johnsbury has one concern the 


= AP ae 
Deliveries are made by sleighs at St. Johnsbury in winter, as this picture, 
taken last January, shows 


G. H. Cross Co., bakers and wholesalers 
of bread, pastry and candy and salted 
peanuts, to say nothing of crackers, which 
is a heavy patron of our service. In fact 
one sleigh known as the “‘bread team”’ is 
devoted exclusively to the handling of 


~ CORNING 


Our depot and office at Corning, 
N. Y., which handles many glass 
shipments 
To the right (left to right): Agent 
S. J. Malone; Depot Agent K. E. 
Griswold; Cashier A. C. Marvin; 
Day Value Clerk H. F. Drost 


concern, 


products of this 
* * * 


Quick Service Moving Race Horses 
@i- notable shipment of race horses, 

among the big traffic of this kind we 
handled during the recent season, com- 
prised 95 valuable animals moved in 


Our “bread team’’ at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


September from the 
Alleghany Fair near 
Cumberland to Tim- 
onium, Md. 
Although the trip 
required movement 
over two different rail- 
roads, with transferat 
Baltimore, the train 
was only 5 hours and 
53 minutes in making 
it. According to Sup- 
erintendent H. E. 
Huff of the Maryland | 
Division, the race horse owners were 
highly pleased. This is not surprising, as 
our people are quite accustomed to han- 
dling thoroughbreds, two famous tracks 
being located at Bowie and Pimlico. 


Another for Agent Lawler 
Vee Side Terminal, New York 


handles such a huge and y 
traffic, that a shipment has to be m 
big to attract particular attention. 
the spirit with which all o} 
business is handled there 1 
the direction of Agent J. J. 
ler is reflected in a letter 
dressed to General Mana 
R. Christie by E. Cilgae 
trafic manager of the Enc 
pedia Britannica, in that cij 

Three carloads, conta’ 
8,500 shipments of Britanr 
were forwarded from West 
recently and in regard to 
service he 
ceived, 
Strauss m 
this comme 

““We we 
feelita brea 
our moral « 
to {make 
mention of 
courtesy 
cooperatior 
received f 
Mr. Lawler 
the members of his organization in 
warding this movement. Suffice it to 
that we are highly gratified with the n 
ner in which these shipments have | 
handled and can truly say that yours 
Personal Service. We are more convit 
than ever that it is the right way to sh 

* * * 


Speedy as Air Mail 


Gee Manager E. M. Whittl 
the North Pacific Department 
Seattle, Wash., recently received a le 
from C. E. Brickley, manager of the C 
Co., photographers of that city, regarc 
a shipment of supplies forwarded by 
service from San Francisco in respons 
a wire. 

On a Monday morning at 9 o’ck 
Mr. Brickley received a letter by Air 
saying that the shipment was on the \ 
by express. One hour later, the pack 


arrived in his office. 


Se S eeata 


aoe z ete a 
Looking from the rear of the Race Track spec 


| 
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395 DELIVERIES IN A DAY | 


Delivery Clerk R. C. Taylor, Greenville, S.C. 


_ a particularly busy day in 
September, Delivery Clerk R. C. 
rylor at Greenville, S. C., delivered 595 
ipments to consignees in that city, 
nich, in the opinion of Acting Agent 
_W. Burton, is a record well worth 
ecial mention. 

Mr. Taylor has been in the service only 
ree years, but the acting agent adds 
at he is ‘an extra good delivery man, 
ways on his toes looking for more 
isiness.”” 

Even in a very large city, 390 deliveries 
ea good day’s work. What deliveryman 
ren in a larger city can claim a better 
iy’s record? 
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VACATION BAGGAGE HEAVY ALONG JERSEY SHORE 


Ses idea of the heavy vacation bag- 
gage traffic we handled along the 
Jersey Shore at the end of the season is 
given by Route Agent F. B. Foss at 
Asbury Park, N. J., who reports that 
Agent G. F. Poole and 
his force at the popular 
seashore resort handled 
outbound 3,704 pieces 
during the 13 working 
days from August 25 to 
September 10. 


This included the rush 
of homecoming vaca- 
tionists immediately be- 
fore and after Labor Day.. 
All the baggage was prop- 
erly sealed, Mr. Foss 
states, and each piece bore 
at least two tags. From 
this we can assume that 
it all reached destination 
safely, without being held 
on hand, pending correc- 
tion of incorrect addresses, 
or in the No Mark bureau, 
because of missing address or any indica- 
tion of the identity of the shipper. 


During this time, as well as throughout 
the summer, our Asbury Park boys had 
to step lively to keep pace with the de- 
mand for service, to say nothing of huge 


Agent Poole at Asbury Park 


traffic in trunks coming in every day for 
the vacationists, many of whom were 
“two weekers.” 

The latter invariably demand imme- 
diate delivery of their baggage and at the 
same time vacationists’ 
returning home are in- 
sistent that prompt calls 
be made for their trunks 
before they leave. 

Then, there is much 
traffic in supplies for the 
hotels and boarding 
houses, which, of course, 
cannot be delayed, and 
for retail stores and 
branch houses, the num- 
ber of which has lately 
increased extensively. 

Likewise, Red Bank, 
Long Branch, Belmar and 
Point Pleasant enjoyed 
a very good business: of 
similar character. Both 
Red Bank and _ Long 
Branch have also grown 
rapidly in permanent population and busi- 
ness activities in recent years, and they 
have quite an extensive traffic all year 
round. Agent C. F. Uhl at Red Bank and 
Agent E. L. Iliff at Long Branch, keep 
the business moving in good style, winter 
and summer. 


(DELICATE SHIP SMODELS by EXPRESS 


By DR. FORD A. CARPENTER, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NAN you imagine anything more 
_ delicate in transportation than 
w/a ship model? For the past 
mn years, the writer has indulged 
is fad of collecting models of ships. 
hips-of-the line, frigates, old time 
alleons of historic and accurate 
1ould; whaling ships, clipper ships 
‘ith all sails set, and even ships in 
uart bottles. All have been safely 
eceived from all parts of the United 
tates through the careful and ex- 
ert handling of the men of the 
imerican Railway Express Com- 
any. In all of these years there 
as not been a damaged spar, nor 
as a yard or fore-topsail been 
prung, nor a mast unstepped. 
Before the Volstead act, sailors 
vould reach port with a ships’ 
nodel that they had carefully made 
luring a year’s voyage; getting 
ery and their pay gone, they 
uways knew that their model was 
00d for five dollars’ worth of “refresh- 
nt.” But if the barkeepers were over- 
tocked, not even a delicately made boat 
odel would bring more than a drink. 
Some of these bottle models are mar- 
elously made. ‘There is no secret about 
low they got into the bottle; the model 
as made so that it could be slipped 
‘hrough the neck with masts on a slant, 
and after the hull and folded masts and 


2 


. 


Group of ships’ models owned by Dr. Carpenter 
and described in the accompanying article 


spars were once well inside,» the strong 
linen threads would be pulled taut bring- 
ing the rigging into its proper position, 
whereupon the threads were made fast 
by using long-nosed pliers, and cut with 
long scissors. 


The amount of patience required 


for such a rigging almost passes be- 
lief, but the endless amount of time 
in a sailor’s life during the days of 
the wind-jammers made this work 
possible. With the passing of the 
sailing ship, the old-time sailor 
ceased to exist, so that ships’ models 
are now in the antique class, for their 
likes will never be seen again. 

While in New York last winter, I 
saw a ship’s model which was valued 
at $50,000, and it is not at all un- 
usual to see old models priced at six 
or eight thousand dollars. I do 
not refer to these department-store 
highly colored Christopher Colum- 
bus ships, vessels that were never 
duplicated on sea or land, but the 
kind that an old sailor will critically 
examine and give it his O.K. 

The accompanying photograph of 
ship models is of an historical group 
in thewriter’s den. All three aremade 
to the same scale of one foot to the 
eighth of an inch and are as historically 
correct as careful research permitted. Both 
the “Victory” and the “Spray” were lost 
at sea, never to be heard of again, but the 
“Chicago” reposes in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. 

The ships of which these are models 
were circumnavigators of the earth and 
will always have a place in maritime 
history. 
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| RAVEL SERVI: 


TAKING Care of the AMERICAN TOURIST ABROA 


people in this country who have the 

urge to travel abroad, but it is hard 
for many of them to conquer the fear of 
traveling in a strange country with 
strange people and strange customs. 

To the uninitiated it is perhaps some- 
thing to be feared, but it is, nevertheless, 
surprising to know with what compara- 
tive ease such a trip can be made. The 
world-wide service of the American Ex- 
press Company has done 
wonders to make these 
trips as free from worry 
as any trip can be. It is 
now almost as easy to 
tour abroad under com- 
petent leadership as it is 
to travel in this country. 

When you sell your pros- 
pect a trip to Europe, his 
first contact with this great 
service will probably be as- 
sociated with his arrival at 
any of the foreign ports of 
call of the transatlantic 
liners. Here heis met bya 
uniformed courier of the 
American Express. 

The courier has been 
termed “The Hand of a 
Great Service” and trulyhe 
is allof that. He arranges 
for the clearance of bag- 
gage through the Customs, 
answers the countless questions 
hurled at him regarding train 
schedules, hotels, sightseeing 
trips, and many other details 
that worry the new arrival. He 
is a never-ending source of in- 
formation and his service and 
advice inspire instant confi- 
dence. 

These couriers are located 
at many of the great ports of 
the world and the railway sta- 
tions in foreign cities. Wherever 
and whenever assistance is re- 
quired, the traveler abroad will 
always find the “Helpful Hand 
of a Great Service.” 

All of the foreign offices of 
the American Express Com- 
pany augment this service. 
The theme of “Service” is car- 
ried out in their every activity. 

As an illustration, the foreign mail 
service of the American Express Com- 
pany is well-known to everyone who has 
traveled abroad. It is estimated that 
90% of the people traveling abroad visit 
one or more of the American Express 


eee are countless thousands of 


Company offices and countless thousands 
of them make use of this service. Trav- 
elers abroad may arrange to have their 
mail forwarded to any office of the Com- 
pany and held for them until their arrival. 
No charge is made for this service. 

To handle the mail in the Paris office 
alone requires the services of from thirty 
to forty clerks and over twenty thousand 
pieces of mail can be handled each day. 

Service is the keynote of the American 


Tourists are met on shipboard and in Europe by2American Express Couriers who 


typify the “Helpful Hand of a Great Service’? 


Welcoming the American Tourist on arrival abroad 


Express Company. [Every traveler 
abroad should be acquainted with it. 
Your office is but one of the many links 
that go to make up this chain of service. 
A good start toward the utilization of this 
service is easily made through the sale of 


Travelers’ Cheques, steamship tick 
and other travel arrangements. 1] 
efficient service which you render is o 
a part of the service which the trav 
may expect abroad. 

ok * * 


Praise for Baltimore 
lee old adage that good news tray 


far was well illustrated recently wl 
an article was published in a Minneap: 
newspaper regarding © 
service of the Ameri 
Railway Express agent 
Baltimore, Md., in conn 
tion with the selling o 
foreign money order. 

It seems that a Ma 
lander entered a place 
Baltimore to buy 
money order to be sent 
Torino, Italy. The cle 
insisted there was no su 
town, but after consid 
able bother, he was p 
suaded that Torinowast 
Italian name for Turin. ] 
then wanted to know 
what province Turin w 
located. After the custo: 
er had telephoned to | 
wife and had her lo 
through some referen 
books, they found th 
Turin was in Piedmor 

That settled, the clerk car 
back with another poser. Wh 
was the rate of Italian exchang 
The weary patron suggest 
that the money order cle 
possibly had better faciliti 
than he himself possessed f 
obtaining the information. T| 
suggestion got him no 

With more than half an 
wasted, the disgusted cust 
sought an A.R.E. office, 3 
in less than three minu 
says, he was supplied w 
desired money <order, 
asked only his name an 
dress. 

To change a current 
tising slogan, ‘Such pub 
must be deserved.” 


* * * 


Travelers Cheque Campaign 
BIStRES are now being made — 
showing the result of the Prize Divisic 
Travelers Cheque Campaign and if reac 
the results will be published in tl 
January issue of the MESSENGER. 


ee 


vember, 1926 
| 


THEN Messenger James A. Frost, 
‘retired at Elmira, N. Y., members 
ae traffic club, of which Agent Charles 
sagley is president, gave a little dinner 
iis honor. The next day, the writer 
a column in the Elmira Advertiser 
jed this unique report of the event: 


IN THE LOBBY 


\FTER forty-three years of, 
* * Es 
ninterrupted service as an express messenger. 
; * * * 


imes A. Frost 
ed in his keys 
irsday night, 

* 


* * 


o his boss, Charles 
Bagley, agent of 
American Rail- 
Express Com- 
Ys 
* * d * 
id now is to enjoy 
retirement justly 


* * * 


[embers of the 
fic Club gave 
a complimentary 
ier that night, 

* * * 


ames A. Frost 


ust after he had completed his last run, 


* * * 


nd overwhelmed him with felicitations, 
* ok * 


nd roses and things like that. 
* * * 
ven more to the point, perhaps, 
* * ok 
Vere letters written by the big officials, 
* * * i 
f the American Railway Express Company, 


yy 
fo ERS 


Inable to be present, took the opportunity, 
* * * 


f telling’ of the remarkable service, 


Messenger Lorenzo Smith ending his last run on Long Island 
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Given by Mr. Frost during the years. 
* * * 
They said that in all the 43 years, 
* * * 
He never had had a black mark charged against 
him, 
* + * * 
And that his record, therefore, was 100. per 


cent. 
* * * 


One official, younger than Mr. Frost, 


* * * 
Said the faithfulness and loyalty of the 
Elmiran, 
* * * 


Had been an inspiration to younger men of 


the company, 
Ek hace SK 


And that he had helped unconsciously, 
* * * 


To raise the morale of many an employe. 
* * * 


It seemed a wonderful thing to me, 


+ * * * 
As I listen to all this, 
* * * 


That one modest man could be such a power 
for good. 


* * * 


Forty-three years is a long time for a man to 
fill one job, 


* * * 


And particularly one as exacting as an express 


messenger, 
* * * 


And that Mr. Frost was able to come through, 
* * * 


With a happy disposition, pleasing everybody, 
* * * 


And winning the praise of the big men of his 
big company, 


* * * 


Made the honors accorded him the other night, 
* * * 


Sound reasonable. 


His Last Run On Long Island 


F Lorenzo Smith, recently retired, 

Superintendent E. P. Prendergast 

of the Brooklyn, L.I., 

and Staten Island 
division, says: 

“Mr. Smith was 
highly respected and 
a very competent 
express employe. He 
had been'a messenger 
operating out of Long 
Island City continu- 
ously since May 27, 
1899 and was retired 
on June 3rd, this 
year, having reached 
the age of 70.” 


The accompany- 
ing pictureshows Mr. 
Smith ready to leave 
his car on his final 
trip in the division. 
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 Triputes PAID To RETIRING VETERANS 


47 Years As Agent and Messenger 


[ieee three years of a half a cen- 
tury of service, Joseph M. Stapp ended 
his career during the summer with the 
good wishes of his 
associates and of- 
ficials in the South. 
Mr. Stapp served 
as agent at vari- 
ous points in Flori- 
da and later as 
messenger’ on 
various runs with 
Jacksonville as his 
terminal. 


His retirement 
found him in ex- 
cellent health and 
good spirits amid 
happy family en- 
vironment as the accompanying picture 
with Mrs. Stapp and granddaughter 
seems to indicate. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Stapp 
and granddaughter 


Associates Present Ring 
WS CARS Messenger James Doris re- 


cently ended a long service record 
by retirement, the local employes at 
Hikhart, “Ind.,\in charge’ of Agent 
E. Thornton, and Messengers whose 
runs terminate there, presented him with 
a ring as a little token of remembrance. 
With it, was an eloquent message, 
signed by 30 of his associates extending 
to him ‘‘a feeling of true friendship and 
esteem to one whom we hold highest in 
love and esteem as a friend and co-work- 
ene lhe, git tooks' jim’? oby surprise 
and needless to say was keenly appre- 
ciated by him. 


Honored By A Banquet 


'ELLOW employes of Money Clerk 

John L. Welz at the city office in 
Harrisburg, Pa., did not let his retire- 
ment on September 30 pass without pay- 
ing a fine tribute 
to him. So under 
the leadership of 
Agent A. B. Wick- 
wire, they cap- 
tured him the night 
before and at a 
restaurantin Shep- 
herdstown, near 
the city, they told 
him of their ap- 
preciation of him 
as an employe and 
a man. 

It was the com- 

letion of Mr. 
Welz’s 40th year 
as an expressman and he was presented 
with a gold chain and charm as a gift 
from the local employes. 


John L. Welz 
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SMILwAUKEE Has A (ORKING EXPRESS ORGANIZATION 


ORTRAITS of fifty-two American 
Railway Expressmen at Milwaukee, 
is., were recently combined into 
one large photograph cleverly arranged 
by the Guttenstein Studios of that city, 
under the inspiration and direction of 
E. M. Hackett, clerk in charge in the 
local office. The Messencer takes 
pleasure in reproducing the picture on 
this page, which shows clearly the alert 
group of young men, who are handling 
our substantial business in Wisconsin’s 
largest city under the direction of General 
Agent C. O. Wolfe. 

Under the picture of each man is the 
year when he entered the service and it is 
to be noted that, added together, their 
record is 612 years for the 52 men or an 
average of over 11 years of service per 
man, which, we agree with Mr. Hackett, 
is an exceptionally good record. 

Although appointed General Agent 
only last March, Mr. Wolfe is no stranger 
in Milwaukee, for he served in a similar 
capacity there from 1916 to 1921. He 
entered the service at Scranton, Pa. in 


General Agent C. O. Wolfe, his office staff and depot and vehicle department officials 


February, 1886, as a driver, later becom- 
ing messenger and relief agent at that 
point. He is thus rounding out his 40th 
year as an expressman. 

Mr. Wolfe went West when Wells 
Fargo took over express operations on the 
Milwaukee road and was made route 
agent at Madison, Wis. in 1909 and three 
years later at Davenport, Ia. Next, he 
was appointed general agent at Omaha 
and in 1916-transferred to Milwaukee in 
the same capacity. 

At the time of the consolidation, he 
was made assistant general agent, but in 
February, 1921, was transferred to Madi- 
son to take charge there. A few months 
later, he became night terminal agent at 
St. Paul, and, the next year, terminal 
agent at Milwaukee. Following the 
death of the late G. A. Carr, W. M. Ryan, 
who held the general agency at Milwau- 
kee, was appointed Superintendent of the 
Northern Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and Mr. Wolfe was 
recalled to Milwaukee. 

The local employes were glad to wel- 


come back their “C. O.,” which stand 
“Commanding Officer.’’ The latte 
turn, is proudof the organization he dir 


—>— 


WE MOURN THEIR PASSIN 


RICHARD PARRy—Agent at West Allis, V 
brother of L. R. Parry, our City Manag 
Philadelphia, died suddenly while on a vis 
the latter city, on September 19. 


Richard Parry entered the express servi 
Milwaukee in October 1899, and was empl 
in various positions until April 1911, whe 
was assigned to the agency at West Allis. 


F, H. PreFFER—Route Agent, in the § 
Dakota Division, died at his home in jet 
S. D., in September, after a lingering ill 
He had been in the service over 32 years, 
of that period as route agent. He was buri 
Waukegan, IIl., his old home, where he 
started in the express business. 


Hartey <A. SPAULDING—for many } 
Route Agent for the Adams and "States Ex 
Companies on the Lehigh Valley railroa 
Sayre, Pa., died on October 12, at the Elks 
tional Home, at Bedford, Va. 


om Gd 


Santa Wants To Know—Can You Tell Him? 


“Many patrons ship only during the Christmas Holiday Season. 
They require full information about Express Service and will 
‘undoubtedly ask it of employes they meet. Questions 
such as those presented below will often be pre- 
sented this month and it is well to be 


Try yourself out on these! 


Q. Should storage charge be assessed on 
shipment of two trunks consigned to 
George Jones, no local street address? In 
ten days orders are received to make the 
delivery to an address inside delivery 
limits. 

A. Regular storage charge should be 
assessed. It is possible consignee 
might be located through telephone 
or city directory but we cannot rely 
on such information. Had the local 
address been placed on the trunks by 
the shipper when forwarded offer of 
delivery would have been made. 


Q. Consignee receives postal card ad- 
dressed to R. F. D. Call is made ten days 
later and shipment is refused. It is then 
ordered returned by the shippers. Will 
storage charge apply? 

A. If R.F.D. is outside of our delivery 
limits, no storage charge should be 
assessed. 


Q. Shipment is forwarded on collect bill- 
ing and refused by consignee. Shipper is 
promptly notified and furnishes our Agent, 
at point of origin, with instructions for 
return or reforwarding of shipments. 
Would the date of shipper’s instructions 
filed with our Agent at shipping point be 
the date that storage charge would stop or 
the date that instructions were received 
by agent at point where the goods were 
held on hand? 

A. The charge for storage should be 
made up to the time that the instruc- 
tions giving disposition were received 
by the Agent at point where the ship- 
ment is held on hand. 


Q. Shipment addressed to point inside of 
delivery limits, offered for delivery and 
found consignee had moved. Consignee 
called for shipment later and it developed 
he had moved to a location outside of 
delivery limits. Should storage charge be 
assessed? 

A. If the consignee moved to point 
outside of delivery limits before this 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of October. Agents for whom these issues are intended not 
receiving same should at once notify the Traffic Department, American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, NewYork, N. Y. 
Supp. No. 5 to Blocks 203, 1031, 1039, 1051, 1143, 1223, 122414 
Supp. No. 6 to Blocks 838 

Supp. No. 7 to Blocks 1105, 1135 

Supp. No. 8 to Blocks 1147 


PUBLICATIONS 


Supp. No. 174 to I. C. C. No. A-3 

Supp. No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 1922 

Supp. No. 14to R. & T. P. Sec. 
I. C. C. A-4 


Supp. No. 9 to Miss. R. C. No. 39 
Supp. No. 1 to Circular No. 95 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 


All Offices 
All Offices in U. S. 


All Offices in Ala., Ark., Fla., 
Miss. 

All Offices in Miss. 

All Offices in Miss. (with de- 


prepared. 


shipment was forwarded we should 
not collect storage charges. 


Q. Shipment marked ‘Will Call.” It 
develops consignee lives in city but out- 
side delivery limits. Should storage 
charge be assessed? ' 

A. Yes. Storage charge should be 
assessed in this case as the ‘‘Will 
Call’? address technically means that 
the shipment is marked to the care of 
the American Railway Express Co. 
(See Rule 8-A(B) (1). 

Q. Shipment addressed to consignee 
marked ‘‘Kansas City, Kansas,’”’ no local 
address. Shipper instructs to forward to 
Kansas City, Mo., to an address which is 
inside Kansas City, Mo., delivery limits. 
Should storage charge be assessed? 

A. Storage should not be assessed on 
this shipment. Local address is not 
shown within the delivery limits of 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Q. Shipment addressed John Jones, R.F.D. 
No. 1, belongs to John Jones, a salesman 
who travels from place to place and does 
not reside on R.F.D. No. 1. Consignee 
claims the address R.F.D. No. 1 exempts 
his shipments from storage. Should such 
shipments be considered as being ad- 
dressed beyond the free delivery limits? 
A. The address beyond the established 
free delivery limits must be a bona 
fide address and it is not proper for 
shippers and consignees to falsely 
mark their shipments for the purpose 
of evading the lawfully published 
storage charges. Storage charges 
should be collected on such shipments 
and the false marking practice should 
be reported to Superintendent for 
correction. 

Q. A trunk addressed to consignee who is 
also the shipper to a destination within 
our delivery limits remains undelivered 
account consignee not in town. Will 
postal notice to consignee at local address 
be sufficient under the rules? 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 


Intended for all offices in 


A. No. Notice should be sent to both 
shipper and consignee regardless of 
whether indications are that they are 
one and the same person. 


Q. Should storage charge be assessed on 
one crate containing a dog C.O.D. $50.00, 
allow six-day free trial. Consignee’s ad- 
dress inside of delivery limits. Consignee 
deposits money to cover entire charges. 
At end of six days dog is refused. 

A. No storage charge should be as- 
sessed in this case. The consignee 
held the dog during the six day trial 
period and when returned by con- 
signee shipment would on same date 
be returned to shipper. 


Q. A shipment addressed to a person out- 
side of delivery limits but delivered under 
Writ of Attachment or Replevin to a per- 
son within the delivery limits. Should 
storage charge be assessed? 


A. The legal process does not change 
the name of the consignee. It is 
simply an order from a court to de- 
liver the consignee’s property to a 
different address. No storage charge 
should be assessed. 


Q. Shipment forwarded charges prepaid 
by consignor who has no further interest 
in shipment. Can we hold the shipper for 
storage charge? 

A. The consignor would not be held 
responsible for storage charge. How- 
ever, in case the shipper ordered the 
package returned the regular storage 
charge should be assessed. 


Q. Express charges have been prepaid by 
consignor covering C.O.D. shipment. 
Refused by consignee and consignor 
orders shipment destroyed. Would con- 
signor be liable for storage charge? 

A. Consignor would be responsible for 
storage charges properly assessed up 
to date that instructions were re- 
ceived by destination Agent to destroy 
shipment. 
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Our New HolidayVehicle Poster. 
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Special holiday label for Christmas packages. 


N preparation for the forthcoming Holiday 

Season, the Company has issued its usual 

Yuletide literature, comprising an appropriate 
vehicle poster, a pamphlet a little more elabo- 
rate than formerly and a special holiday address 
label of a new design, all illustrated above. 


The poster will make its appearance on our : 
vehicles early this month, while quantities of p | 
holiday pamphlets and labels are already in the =e 
hands of agents and other employes, in direct k 
contact with patrons, for widespread distribution 
to the public. ot 


On pamphlet and poster, our good old 7 
friend, St. Nicholas, is prominently featured | yy 
and no doubt we will be called upon to help e 
him make it a Merry Christmas and a Happy R 
New Year! i) 
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GREETING the NEW YEAR with PICTURES 


A nice business at Bend, Ore., is 
reported by Route Agent H. E. 
Albert of Portland, giving credit to 
Agent R. M. Ball for the excellent 
showing 


General Agent W. O. R. Hannan, 
at Little Rock, was again Director of 
the horse racing at the Arkansas State 
Fair held in that city in November. 

These scenes show the winning of 
the $2,000 derby by Jockey McCorkle 
on Deceitful Pearl and the presenta- 
tion of a wreath at the Judge’s stand. 
Mr. Hannan stands modestly in the 
background on the right in this pic- 
ture. >> 

This sizth annual fair was bigger 
and better than ever before, $35,000 
premiums being offered, for entries 
from agriculture to aviation. We took an active part, handling 


hundreds of shipments as well as horse races and exhibits. The movies are at it again.— 


Scenes from “The Outlaw Ex- 
press” (Pathe). Le 


Twentieth carload of nursery stock loaded at McMinnville, 
Lenn., during the past season. McMinnville has twenty-one 
nurseries and the business has doubled in the last five years, only 
three claims being recorded in that time. Agent Roy Brooks (on 
extreme right) has worked hard to build up business, maintain 

good service and keep claims down. 


The famous old Wells Fargo stage coach makes another appearance | 
on the screen. The title refers to the sheriff and other misguided 
people who were secretly plotting against the enterprise, but the hero, 
of course, outwits them and wins the girl. 


AY. oh A AS HANES j | 
EXPRESS Ex stss f 


Part of our efficient motor fleet at 
Houston, Tex., which according 

to General Manager G. A. Taft, 
now has a population of 260,000 
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TAKING STOCK OF OURSELVES 


By C. L. CHASE, General Manager, St. Louts, Mo. 


you were to define by one word the 
greatest menace to the successful 
peration of the express business, I be- 
eve it would not require very much 
sflection on your part before answering: 
-Carelessness. 
And what is Carelessness? Web- 


E as a member of our organization, 


not have been possible for the business to 
have survived for eight and one-half 
years. 

However, there still remains much for 
all of us to do if our business is to con- 
tinue to grow and be satisfactory to all of 
us. At this time of the year it is cus- 


are only detrimental to our operations! 

Much can be accomplished if all of us 
will give more care and attention to the 
use of our own equipment and supplies; 
prevent waste and unnecessary wear and 
tear, and handle our tools of trade the 
same as we would if they were owned by 
us personally. 

In addition, and what is of major 


ter defines the word in part as fol- 
WS: | 

Done, made, caused, or the like, 
without attention to rule or sys- 
tem— 

Done, said or caused without due 
care; negligent, heedless, as a care- 
less mistake. 

With following synonyms: 

Unconcerned, 
Thoughtless, 
Negligent, 
Inattention, 
Unstudied. 

Without much consideration we 
vill all agree that none of these defi- 
litions or elements are needed or 
vanted in the conduct of our busi- 
less; therefore, why tolerate them in 
iny form? ; 

In other words, why allow a known 
nenace to continue when, with a 
ittle effort on the part of all of us, it 
‘an be entirely eliminated with un- 
old benefit to our entire organiza- 
jon? That organization, in fact, is 


1othing more or less than a partner- 


importance, is the proper handling of 
merchandise entrusted to our care 
by our patrons, who have a right to 
expect that their shipments will be 
delivered in the same condition in 
which they are received by us, and 
without unnecessary delay, and that 
is exactly what we contract to do. 

For a time we made material 
progress in curbing our loss and dam- 
age, and it may be we have relaxed 
our efforts somewhat, as I regret to 
say that our claim situation is alarm- 
ing and corrective measures must be 
applied immediately. At the present 
time, we are squandering the enor- 
mous amount of about Four Million 
dollars annually in the payment of 
claims which is simply an economic 
waste as that money actually does 
no one any good. 

Of this amount approximately 
fifty percent, or nearly Two 
Million dollars is paid out because of 
DAMAGE, under our classification 


hip among some 65,000 men and 
women who, from an employment 
itandpoint, devote their entire time 
(0 the furtherance of the express 
dusiness, and are thoroughly interested 
n its welfare. This vast organization is 
supplemented by about the same number 
of persons who devote a part of their 
time to our business. 

_ Truly a most wonderful organization! 
No misstatement is made when we say 
that when it comes to WE Can and WE 
WILL we have no equal, which is amply 
attested to by what has been accom- 
plished since our company came into 


many changes have taken place; much 
has transpired to improve our service to 
the public, and every member of the ex- 
press fraternity has aided in bringing 
about present day conditions or it would 


q i] 
| a 


being on July 1, 1918. Since that time, 


General Manager Chase 


tomary for most business concerns to take 
stock, or inventory their assets, and to 
dispose of by special sale or otherwise 
merchandise that is old, out of date or 
shopworn, retaining for regular sale only 
that which will be acceptable as new 
goods to the trade; and, in addition, and 
what perhaps is more important, profit 
by past years experience in the purchase 
and sale of merchandise, endeavoring not 
to repeat mistakes previously made. 
Now is the time for us to take stock 
within ourselves, and not continue to 
carry for use in any way—Carelessness, 
Unconcern, Thoughtlessness, Negligence, 
Inattention, or other antiquated, out-of- 
date or unnecessary. commodities that 


of causes, and while perhaps some 
claims are unavoidable, because of 
conditions over which we have no 
control, it cannot be successfully disputed 
that claims on account of damage are 
beyond our control. 

The title of this article could be Care- 
lessness, which in the writer’s opinion, is 
the prime cause of the major portion of 
our claims for damage. This is something 
that is in our own hands to correct, and if 
everyone of us will “put his shoulder to 
the wheel,” I have so much faith in the 
ability of our organization to accomplish 
anything it undertakes that we could 
safely forecast a favorable result for 1927. 

AmericaAN Rattway Express Com- 
PANY is synonymous with ALways READY 
—Ever ConFIpENT of success, and I am 
certain that We CAN and WE WILL make 
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a materially better showing for the en- 
suing year both with respect to our Loss 
and Damage account and all branches of 
our operations. 

Every member of our organization will 
be appealed to to assist in making the 
express business more satisfactory to our 
patrons, and bear in mind that in accom- 
plishing that result we are strengthening 
our own positions. 

Below, | am quoting an essay, written, 
I believe, by Roy K. Moulton, which 
came to my attention a short while ago 
and seems particularly timely in con- 
sidering this subject: 


I AM CARELESSNESS 


I am more powerful than the combined 
armies in the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have 
wrecked more homes than the mightiest of 
siege guns. 

I steal in the United States alone over 
$1,000,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike, the young 
and old, the strong and weak. Widows and 


upon thousands of wage-earners in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most of 
my work silently. You are warned against 
me, but heed me not. [ am restless. I am 
everywhere: in the home, on the street, in 
the factory, at railroad crossings, and on 
the seas. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, 
and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush and maim. I give nothing, 
but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 


I AM CARELESSNESS. 


* * * 


He Paid the Penalty 


N the New Jersey State prison at 

Trenton, on November 30, James 
Lynch went to the electric chair and thus 
paid the penalty for the death of Frank 
J. Brannon, whom he shot and killed in a 
hold-up of one of our depots in Hacken- 
sack, N. J., last January. 

After conviction, Lynch had the right 
to appeal, a reconsideration afforded 
under the process of law, but the con- 
viction was upheld by the higher court 
and execution followed. 

Three other men involved in the crime 
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‘““A Practical Way to Ship Film 
NE of the largest distribution cent) 
of the moving picture industy 
Dallas, Tex. Particularly interesting a | 
significant, therefore, is the notice sent c 
by the Dallas Film Board of Trade duri 
the holiday season to motion picture ( 


hibitors. 


NO MISS-OUTS THIS HOLIDAY SEASO 


Due to late trains, congested and delayec 
mails during the holiday season, all film 
should be shipped via American Railway 
Express to and from Exchanges on the firs} 
train possible, which 1s the most practical way 
to ship films at any time. 


It was as follows: 


| 


American Railway Express agents in this 
territory have been instructed by officials o/ 
that company to rush all shipments of films 


on night trains 
miss-outs. 


, when possible, to prevent 


When American Railway Express agents 
are not on duty—deliver shipments direct 
to Express Messenger on train with your 
receipt for signature. 


Let’s make it a Merry Christmas and a 
Prosperous New Year! | 


Our people in Dallas undoubtedly a 


orphans know me. I massacre thousands are serving long terms in the penitentiary. 


preciated the compliment. 


TRAINING OUR GUNS ON DAMAGE: 


By General Manager J. H. BUTLER, Department of Public Relations, New York 


S we enter the New Year one of the 

most important problems that face 
us is, what to do to reduce that well 
known form of waste—Loss and Dam- 
age—and particularly Damage. 

Nineteen ‘Twenty-six 
was the first year since -— : ' pS sea 
1920 in which our claim | as 
account showed an in- 
crease over the preceding 
year. Just why this was 
is difficult to figure out. 
The analysis shows the 
increase is due to damage 


EXPRESS implies. It is the service we 
must give, and do give on ky far the 
greater share of the business w= handle. 
The trouble is there has been a tendency 
toward an increase in damage. 


chiefly. 

There has been no 
backward step so far as 
packing is concerned; 


therefore it appears we 
must consider responsi- 
bility. 

There may bea num- 
ber of reasons why it 
seems necessary to han- 
dle shipments rapidly, 
but, afterall, speed should 
not be subordinated to 
safety. Safety and speed 
can be worked together, 
if we will remember that 
by far the greater share 
of shipments moving by 
express are subject to 
damage if not handled 
carefully. 

Many times we do not 
know what the package 
contains or how it is packed. We 
only know that someone has given us 
a shipment, which they expect us to de- 
liver in good condition and without de- 
lay. This is the service that the name 


PRIDE OF THE SERVICE IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


This splendid team was entered in the 3,400-pound commercial class at the American 
Royal Livestock Show at Kansas City, in November, and won second prize against five 
different entries, Mr. Busse of our St. Louis Stable department handling the reins. The 
show was bigger and better than ever before and the Company handled a large number of 
individual exhibits and several carloads of horses. 


There is no better month than January 
to make a fresh start to change this trend 
and get back on the “Right Way” which 
we found so good for several years. 

Damage can be controlled, but to do it 


is free from it, nor have we reached | 
irreducible minimum anywhere. We a 
reached practically every goal we hav 
set and we can make 25% reduction 1 
1927, if we all work for it. 


every man who handles shipments mu 
realize the present situation and the fa 
that it calls for a positive elimination \ 
any and all practices which might | 
termed rough handling—this includ 


throwing, dropping, « 
allowing shipments 1 
fall from trucks or car 
Damage also results fro1 
exposure to heat, cold « 
moisture. Ordinary cai 
and judgment will pre 
vent such damage. a 

There is no ne 
discuss here the ind. 
ual commodities 
which the most t 
is encountered, n 
causes of the lossé 
tailed in handling 
Supt. of Claims St 
of Chicago has done tha 
concisely elsewhere in thi 
issue of the MESSENGER 
His article, on Page ° 
is worthy of special study 

The goal set for 192 
is 25% reduction fron 
the 1926 figure. T 
make this the start mus 
be made atonce. It mus 
be a nationwide move 
ment, each man, eacl 
office and each divisior 
taking the action needec 
to materially reduce dam 
age. No division or offic 
_ 


e) 


es 2927 
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XPRESS TRAFFIC SVORE “DIVERSIFIED 


By Agent J. J. LAWLER, West Side Terminal, New York City 


the days gone by, when all of the “old 
ne” express companies were vying 
; each other for the patronage of the 
y shippers” and “large consignees,”’ 
well as broad- 
ing every in- 
ement to in- 
ist the general 
lic to ‘‘shipour 
y, Express 
vice was util- 
{ mainly as a 
jium through 
ch to forward 
kage freight, 
uable consign- 
ats, perishables 
small quantities, and “rush” consign- 
ats of various natures. 

\t that time the traffic was handled, 
the most part, in pick-up cars in 
rge of a messenger or baggageman, 
nsferred from one express company to 
ther, until the final destination was 
ched. The impression acquired through 
irs of custom and routine was so last- 
ly imprinted upon the minds of the 
yple that there is, without doubt, even 
lay a fair percentage of the population 
the United States that believe the Ex- 
ss is still confining its activities to the 
nsportation of clothing, baggage and 
ristmas presents. 
[t is unquestionably unknown to thou- 
ids of people that through cars are 


Mr. Lawler 


e famous white elephant that West Side forwarded 
to the Winter circus headquarters 


ided from one large center to another, 
uled in trains exclusively express and at 
speed equalling that of fast passenger 
uns. It is equally unknown that re- 
gerator cars are operated for the quick 
imsportation of perishable commodities, 
us insuring the arrival at destination in 
iresh and edible condition, shipments of 
getables, fruits, dairy products, meats 
d all other foods requiring refrigeration. 
Not only does the American Railway 
(press continue the services established 
‘Its predecessors, but has so enlarged 
on them that all the needs of business, 


all the divers whims and desires, neces- 
sities and pleasures of the populace, from 
young to old, are served. This is evi- 
denced by the diversified character of the 
shipments which have been recently 
handled at West Side Terminal, and which 
are briefly outlined: 

Shipment of two elephants from Burma, 
consigned to Ringling Bros. Circus, 
Stratford, Conn., one of which was the 
sacred white elephant. 

Then there was a carload shipment 
containing eight reindeer, which were ac- 
companied from Seattle by an Eskimo 
attendant. These reindeer were dis- 
tributed to vari- 
ous large stores 
for the amuse- 
ment -of the 
“kiddies” during 
the Christmas 
holidays. 

Next, we had 
a special train 
bringing in from 
Canada four car- 
loads of horses 
which were for 
exhibition at the 
International 
Horse Show at 
the New Mad- 
ison Square Gar- 
den. Incident to this, a tallyho and a 
carriage were consigned also to the Horse 
Show, which were reminiscent of the days 
of the “‘coach-and-four” and the “one- 
horse shay.” At the close of the show, all 
of these consignments and many others 
were forwarded by express. 


Tallyho and ‘antique ‘‘one- 
horse shay’’that came into 
West Side for the Horse 
Show 


Number of Unusual Shipments 


While on the subject of horses, I will 
mention a recent import shipment of six 
Percheron draft-horses destined to Bush- 
nell, Ill., also a special train containing 
five carloads of horses from Donerail, 
Ky., to New York City, not long ago. 


Now we come to a 
shipment consisting 
of one machine, 
weighing ten tons, 
from E. W. Bliss Co. 
of Brooklyn, to 
Chevrolet Motor Co., 
Flint, Mich., the 
wagon service at New 
York being per- 
formed by Express 
trucks, and forward- 
ed from here Wed- 
nesday night, Nov- 
ember 24, and was 
in operation at the 
Chevrolet plant 
Friday morning. 


Loading a sealed car 


The consignees called General Manager 
Christie on long distance telephone to 
commend him on the service. 

Mention is also made of a carload ship- 
ment of delicate instruments from the 
Vitaphone Corp., Brooklyn, to the same 
corporation in Detroit. This shipment 
was likewise handled by A. R. E. trucks 
from shippers’ platform to West Side 
Terminal. 

From the United States Silver Fox 
Farm in Minnesota we received a ship- 
ment of forty-seven crates containing 
live silver foxes and minks, which were for 
export to Leipzig, Germany. 

' There have just been 
forwarded twelve carloads 
of imported chestnuts. 
These nuts come from 
Italy, are destined to 
Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, and are for- 
warded in uniced refriger- 
ator cars subject to special 
instructions against 
freezing and all other clim- 
atic changes. 


For the Thanksgiving season, there 
arrived a carload of live geese from Water- 
town, Wisc., and also seventy-nine car- 
loads of dressed turkeys from various 
Texas producing centers. 


During this season of the year, we re- 
ceive eggs in carload 
lots from Petaluma, 
Calif., string beans 
and other green vege- 
tables from Louisi- 
ana and Texas, as- 
paragus from Calif- 
ornia, and, in ship- 
ments of from two to 
twenty boxes each, 
we receive cut flow- 
ers from California, 
and also from cen- 
tral New York points. 
Strawberries, cher- 
ries, and green vege- 
tables arrive in car- 
load lots fromall large 
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DON’T PASTE WAYBILLS O’ER ’EM! 


Edison Lamp Works a GEC. 
FRRISON, NEW JERSEY 


We refer to shippers’ labels on packages used for 
address or for giving consignees memo of contents. 
This practice may cause confusion and lost motion 
between sending and receiving departments of 
patrons. Keep waybills away from shippers’ labels! 


producing districts of the country and at 
such times as to cause nearly a year- 
around supply. 

It will undoubtedly be of interest if 
mention is made of some of the traffic 
which, although diversified some years 
ago, is now included in our regular routine 
of business :— 


Live fish in specially equipped cars 
in carload shipments from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. 

Fresh-water fish (iced) in carload lots 
from several Canadian points and the 
States of Washington, Minnesota, Louisi- 
ana and New York. 
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“PERSONALITY AS AN CASSET 


By W. L. COHILL, Retired Expressman, Altoona, Pa. ) | 


HERE is an indefinable something 

about each one of us that either makes 
or breaks us, so far as our social or busi- 
ness success is concerned. That “some- 
thing” is Personality. A pleasing per- 
sonality is one of the greatest assets a 
man can have, and if he is not blessed 
with it, he can develop it. But he should 
check up on himself to see what his bad 
points are in this respect and then try to 
improve upon them. 

In these strenuous days, one needs a 
good personality as never before. The 
average person does not have time to 
weigh or delve out the good qualities that 
may be covered up by a gruff exterior in 
every man he meets. But an employe’s 
inner good traits will be reflected in a 
courteous manner in all his dealings. 

I believe there is a need of a good per- 
sonality in business—yes, to narrow it 
still further, in our business—the express 
business. 

When I was in active service, I had the 
job of inspector and visited different ex- 
press offices. I was impressed by the 
fact that in offices where the patrons were 
treated cordially, and where the force in 
charge comprised men of pleasant dis- 
position, the business was invariably 
much in advance of those where that was 
not generally the case. 

The prosperity of the Company is 
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really an individual matter, after 
We are, in part, responsible for its succ 
or failure. It is our obligation to mé 
new customers and to hold the old o 
by using to best advantage the good p 
sonality we may have or may acquire. 
* * * | 


To Consignees on R. F. D. Rout, 


Tees are many shippers who ; 

“sold” on the advantages of expr 
service but who hesitate to use it for 
their shipments, because they realize t} 
a certain proportion of their custom: 
do not live within the territory covered 
the express delivery service and must r 
on Rural Delivery. 

The Postum Cereal Company of Bat 
Creek, Mich., have met this situation iz 
very simple and effective way by pasti 
on their shipments a little label, print 
in red ink on white paper, as follows: 


TO EXPRESS AGENT: 


If consignee resides outside of delivery 
limits and you cannot make delivery, ship 
by Parcel Post—Debit transfer charges to 
Battle Creek, Michigan, agent, for collec- 
tion from us. On debit transfer show our 
order number and date shipment left Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


TRUE Topay As It Was in 1900 


E wonder if “times have changed”’ 

\ X / as much as we think? It is true 

we have the automobile, the 

radio and many wonderful inventions. 

The one-horse shay, the single-wheel 

bicycle, the picture hat, women’s long 

flowing gowns, the bustle et al., have all 

gone, never to return. But loss and dam- 

age seems to go on—but we hope not for- 
ever. 

These reflections were stimulated when 
William Gourlay, now Manager of the 
London office of the American Express 
Co., recently returned to this country to 
pay a visit to old friends, some of whom 
are in Chicago, where he served as general 
agent for the American Express and dur- 
ing the early days of this Company. 

In analyzing the causes of loss and 
damage today, one of our Chicago officials 
was looking through an express publica- 
tion of March, 1900. There he came 
across a statement prepared by Mr. 
Gourlay, when he was corresponding 
clerk in the office of General Agent A. 
Wygant, then of the United States Ex- 
press Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Wygant had asked Mr. 
Gourlay to compile a statement of the 
most frequent mistakes of shipping clerks 
that lead to delays, losses and damages in 
express shipments. 


This statement, which we reproduce 
below, is as true today as it was twenty- 
five years ago when it was written: 


Common Errors IN SHIPPING 


No. 1—Not to observe carefully that the ad- 
dress on goods and shipping receipt correspond. 
Ofttimes the goods are marked one way and the 
receipt another. 

No. 2—Making shipments of glass, or other 
fragile matter, without any precautionary marks 
being entered thereon to indicate the material 
and enable proper handling of same in transit. 

No. 3—Too frequent use of the abbreviation 
of State to which shipment may be destined. 
There are several of the States, when written in 
the abbreviated form, very similar, such as 


“*Mo.-Me.,”” “‘Nev.-Neb.,” “““Ta- am aan 
Cal.,” and the similarity causes a great deal 
mis-routing, especially when the letters are n 
perfectly legible. 

No. 4—Failure to mark goods C. O. D. a1 
the amount thereof when it is the intention to 
ship them. Amount of C. O, D. should appe: 
on the goods, as well as on C. O. D. wrapper, : 
insure proper billing in event of a mis-carriage 
C. O. D. wrapper. 

No. 5—Failure in event of two or more piec: 
comprising one C. O. D. shipment, to so indica 
the fact on the wrappers or boxes, by marki 
them C. O. D. ($) on two or three, whatever tl 
number might be. Strict observance of this ru 
would prevent the billing of such items und 
separate C. O. D., as is frequently done. : 

No. 6—Failure to note on packages of printe 
or advertising matter to go prepaid, the natur 
of contents, to enable the proper rate being af 
plied. 

No. 7—Marking freight with the wrong Stat 
when there are prominent places of like name! 
two or more States, as for instance: “St. Jo 
Mo.—St. Joe, Mich.,” ‘Bloomington, IIl- 
Bloomington, Ind.,” “Mason City, Ill—Maso 
City, Iowa,” ‘Washington, IIl.—Washingtor 
Ta,,” “Clarksville, Tenn.—Clarksville, Tex.” 


* * * 


An Agent’s Slogan 
GENT K. F. Dickinson at Spence 
Ia., is interested in slogans and ha 
a few to offer. They are: 3 
We Cover Moruer EartH (OR 
Uncize Sam) Like a BLANKET. 
Not so bad! Who has others to suggest 


eb 
| 
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{ NEw VICE-PRESIDENT IN THE WEST 


| ITH a splendid record as an ex- 
"4 pressman extending three years 
| beyond the half-century mark, 
drew Christeson, Vice-President of the 
mpany in charge of its Western de- 
tments, with headquarters at San 
incisco, has retired from the business. 
has been succeeded in that important 
t, as of the first of this year, by Mr. 
O. Head, heretofore Assistant to the 
e-President, in that city. 
Vir. Christeson, who is widely known 
an express official throughout the 
‘st, started in the express business as a 
ver for the American Express Com- 
ry, first at Fort Dodge and then at 
ibugue, Iowa. Even at that early 
‘e, the young man displayed such an 
ense interest in and capacity for ex- 
‘ss work that his advancement was 
vid. Within ten years after he had 
‘ered the business, he was assistant 
yerintendent at Denver, Colo. 
Before being given this important 
yervisory position, Mr. Christeson had 
nt two years on the road, first as 
ssenger on the Sabula and Marion, 
wa route and for fifteen months there- 
er on the Sioux City and Yankton 
ite. Then he was called to take charge 
the agency at Creston, Iowa, where he 
ved from 1877 to 1881 and in 1882 was 
different times agent and route agent 
Ottumwa and Burlington, in the same 
ite. 
From the assistant superintendency at 


were transferred to San Francisco, with 
the title of manager. In 1906, this was 
changed to general manager; in 1909 he 
was elected a Vice-President of his com- 
pany and in 1913 a director. 

Thus, the am- 
bitious young 


Western departments, we cover an enor- 
mous territory. It stretches all along the 
Pacific Coast, between the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, including the Hawaiian 
Islands, and east to the eastern borders 
of Montana, 
Wyoming, 


man who had 
Startédvin: a 
driver’s job in a 
little lowa town 
had become a 
vice-president 
of the company 
thirty-six years 
Ravtrerr oaeivis rT. 
Christeson was 
much interested 
in the develop- 
ment of the ex- 
press business in 
Mexico, serving 
as president of 
the separate 
company or- 
ganized to carry 
it’on under 
Wells Fargo 


direction in 


through Col- 
orado and 
New Mexico 
ton _E]e.Paso, 
TX apah eas 
embraces 
eight states 
and parts of 
two others. 
In this ter- 
ritory, there 
are four oper- 
ating depart- 
ments, com- 
prising twelve 
div iS hous, 
nearly 3,000 
offices and 
around 10,000 
employes. In 
that great 
territory, the 


the neighboring 


republic. 

That epochal 
year in this busi- 
mess, 1918, which resulted in the retire- 


ment of the old express companies, in-, 


cluding Wells Fargo, in favor of the newly 


enver, formed American 
r. Chris- Railway Express 
son went — found Mr. 
‘St. Paul, Christeson elected 
inp., to as Vice-President 
come su- in chargefof the 
rintend- Western depart- 
t for his ments, a post that 
mpany. he now relin- 
at was in quishes in the 
184; two ninth year of that 
‘ars later Company. He 
went to thus ends a record 
incoln, of eighteen yearsas 
eb., in the chief executive of 
. operations in the 
oa Western territory. 

ty, and in Ea a: y 
: During that 
398 Y> time, Mr. Chris- 
uO teson has seen the 
Ouston, steady progress of 
ex., where the service both in 
> was in the amount of 
iarge for a traffic handled and 
eriod of in the patronage 
m€ years. Mr. Head, appointed operating Vice-President, Western and good opinion 
His next departments, San Francisco of the shipping 
‘sponsible public in the West. 


dsition came to him in January, 1897, 
hen he was appointed manager for 
/ells Fargo in charge of the Central de- 
artment, with headquarters at Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. He served there during 1898, 
ut on January 1, 1899, his headquarters 


The retiring Vice-President withdraws 
from active service with the good wishes 
of all the officers and employes in the ter- 
ritory, who knew him so well and felt in- 
spired by his leadership. 

It is fitting here to note that in our 


Mr. Christeson, who has retired as operating Vice-President, 
Western departments 


Company has 
service on 
350 (Soe iniles 
of steam rail- 
way and, counting the electric roads and 
steamer routes, it functions over 59,755 
miles of transportation lines. 

In the appointment of Mr. Head, the 
important post of operating Vice-Presi- 
dent in the West passes into experienced 
hands, for he has been Assistant to the 
Vice-President in Mr. Christeson’s office 
since the formation of our Company, and 
a year or two before that time. He is 
thus thoroughly conversant with all of 
the difficult tasks and problems that come 
to a vice-president. There is little need 
to add that he is well known throughout 
the service and stands high in the estima- 
tion of the men who will serve under him 
and of our patrons in that section of the 
country. 

Mr. Head entered the business in 1898 
in a humble capacity in the Wells Fargo 
office at Albany, Tex. He proved such 
distinct ability to take care of express 
affairs that on July 1, 1900, he became 
agent for that company at Lake Charles, 
La. After handling other agency work for 
three years, he was promoted in 1906 to 
route agent with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex. He became chief route agent at 
Houston, in 1908. 


Served at Various Points in West 


March, 1910 found him in the position 
of general agent at New Orleans and in 
January, 1911, he was appointed superin- 
tendent at Little Rock, Ark. During a 
reorganization of the operating plan of 
the Company in 1911, Mr. Head was made 
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sees uoaey 


J. A. McCullough, formerly associate superin- 

tendent, Alleghany department, Philadelphia, 

who has been appointed superintendent of the 

Maryland Division, headquarters Baltimore, to 
succeed Mr. Huff 


an efficiency superintendent, at Houston. 

E. R. Jones, now president of Wells 
Fargo & Co., S. A., (in Mexico) was at 
the time general superintendent of the old 
company at Los Angeles and was called 
to be assistant general manager at San 
Francisco. Mr. Head was appointed to 
succeed him at Los Angeles, and later was 
called to San Francisco to be Assistant 
to Vice-President Christeson. That was in 
1917 and Mr. Head has been serving in 
that important role at the Western head- 
quarters since. 


CHIEF CLERK 


N retiring from the express business on 
[:: first of this year, John Leavitt 

Clark will have completed 60 years of 
splendid service. For sixteen years, in- 
cluding the period from the formation of 
the A. R. E. to date, Mr. Clark has been 
superintendent of the New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Quebec division with his 


John Leavitt Clark 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 4 
H. E. HUFF RETIRES at BALTIMOR 


when you recall we are now in the 

New Year—a young man got a job in 
the Adams Express Office at the little 
town of Milton, Pa. 
His name was Henry 
EX. Huff and he didn’t 
know that he had real- 
ly picked out his life’s 
work. 

Milton is twenty-five 
miles south of Williams- 
port and on the road 
to Harrisburg. Young 
Huff handled the vari- 
ous clerical tasks as- 
signed to him well and 
it was not long before 
he was made Agent. 
His transfer to the more 
important post of 
Agent at Harrisburg 
followed. Then he was 
made Route Agent with 
headquarters at Reading. After similar 
work at various locations, Mr. Huff was 
sent to Philadelphia, to become assistant 
superintendent. 

That brings Mr. Huff’s long and faith- 
ful career up to the time in 1897 when 


he was appointed superintendent for the 
Adams Express at Baltimore, where he 


reser you « years ago—fifty-three, 


H. E. Huff 


January, L 


served until 1908. He had, in fact, b 
called to Philadelphia to become gen) 
manager of his company and, a few yi 
later, vice-president and general mana; 
In 1918, when 
American Railway | 
press succeeded | 
Adams, Mr. Huff | 
called to New York 
become an Assistani 
the operating Vi 
President. 

When a vacancy 
curred in the super 
tendency of the Ma 
land division, in M 
1920, Mr. Huff ; 
cepted the assignm 
and returned to Ba 
more, which twel 
years before he had] 
after eleven years 
superintendent. 
thus returned to his old home town a 
has since directed our operations in tl 
territory with distinct success. Mr. Hu 
associates in the Alleghany departm 
did not let him end his splendid sery 
without observing it in a fitting fashi 
and last month they got together and p 
sented him with a watch as a memen 


APPOINTED S UPERIN TENDENT 


headquarters at Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

Sixty years of continuous service is a 
record that stands unique even in this 
business which is notable for its youthful 
veterans. Mr. Clark began his career 
way back in March 1867, when he got a 
job with the old United States and Canada 
Express Company at Plymouth, N. H. 

After three years of apprenticeship, he 
was called to Boston and entered the 
service of the American Express Com- 
pany, which took over the U. S. & Canada 
Express. In 1883, he was appointed 
route agent at Concord, N. H.; in Decem- 
ber, 1896, depot agent at Boston; in 
January 1897, general cashier; in July 
1904, superintendent of the Boston divi- 
sion; in April 1906, superintendent of the 
Massachusetts division and in January 
1911, superintendent of the Canadian 
division, which, in large part, comprised 
the territory, the supervision of which 
Mr. Clark now relinquishes. 


A bare recital of outstanding events in 
his life does not give much of an insight 
in the ability, geniality and many friend- 
ships of “Uncle John,” as he has been 
known to his friends and associates and to 
some “the beloved philosopher of Bel- 
lows Falls.” And we may be sure that 
express people in New England witness 
his. withdrawal from the business with 


keen regret and extend to him their ve 
best wishes for his continued health a1 
happiness. 


General Manager Emery subsequent 
announced that George Lewis Provo: 
for many years Mr. Clark’s chief cle 
and assistant, had been selected to su 
ceed his former “boss” as superintende 
at Bellows Falls. 


i ; ver 

George L. Provost, appointed superintendeni 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Quebec divisior 
headquarters, Bellows Falls 


y 


HEN we see luscious, ripe Florida 
strawberries on the market in 
) the dead of winter, few of us 
tobably give a 
(ought to the re- 
tion these berries 
sar to the loss 
id damage ac- 
vunt of the Amer- 
an Railway Ex- 
ress. If they be- 
yme involved in 
aims, they are an 
tpensive luxury. 
‘Having given 
yme study to the 
iovement of the 
uit from the time 
leaves the field 
ntil it is pur- 
iased by the con- 
imer, we may be 
ardoned if we 
ike this oppor- 
inity to tell something of this business 
ist at the time when we are all lined up 
> knock at least 25 percent off of our 
laim payment in 1927. It is well to re- 
iew the conditions at the shipping points 
‘om which the Florida strawberries for 
lorthern markets start, where they go, 
nd our problem in handling them to 
void damage and dissatisfaction among 
ur patrons. 

Plant City, Fla.,which is located on the 
itlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air 
ine, about 20 miles east of Tampa, is 
he center of the strawberry fields. While 


Supt. Sadler 


How the berries travel in the 
refrigerator boxes 


re are occasional frosts in that section, 
ie climate is sufficiently mild for the 
erries to ripen throughout the winter. 
The berries are picked, washed and then 
ked in veneer cups by the growers, 
ught by them to our platforms and 
d for cash to brokers. 

o berries are shipped by express from 
ida in iced-refrigerator cars. They 
‘placed (in the original cups) in 
refrigerators of 32-quart, 64 
Poa and 80-quart capacity, which are 
ted with ice containers. The melting 
€ from the top pan drains into the 


pe 


pony” 


The ice compartment placed over the top 
of the berries 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


center or upright pan and through a hole 
in the bottom of the latter out of the base 
of the refrigerator box. The time con- 
sumed in the melting of the ice (all boxes 
are iced to capacity when packed at ship- 
ping point) depends upon 
temperature of the cars 
and outside temperature 
at transfer points where 
the shipments may be held 
awaiting connecting 
trains. 

Like other fruits and 
vegetables, strawberries 
are subject to field dis- 
eases. The latter make 
their destructive progress 
when the berries are not 
kept at low temperature 
after’ being 
taken from 
the vine. | 
‘hereiore::| 
the cooler | 
the interior 
of the box 
16s Toh ee 
longer the 


Strawberry “‘ponies’’ in transfer at Jacksonville 


progress of disease 
or natural deteri- 
oration is arrested. 

When the ship- 
ments warrant it, 
solid cars of ber- 
ries are loaded at 


one destination. 
At other times 
they are loaded on 
convenient trans- 
fer points for 
proper distribu- 
tion. No re-icing 
is needed until the 
Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers on the 
north or the Mis- 
sissippi on the 
west have been 


reached. While 


Refrigerators arriving at city of 
destination 
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AFEGUARDING FLORIDA STRAWBERRIES 


By Superintendent of Claims G. SADLER, Southern Departments, Atlanta, Ga. 


opinions differ, icing experts tell us no 
harm is done to the fruit if the tops 
of the boxes are removed and new ice 
applied, provided this is quickly done and 
the tops of the boxes are replaced and 


Scenes around our terminal 
at Plant City, Fla. 


are tightly screwed on. 

Large chunks of ice cut 
to fit the pans are prefer- 
able. In placing it, care 
should be taken not to make 
any holes in the pans, 
through which water may 
drip upon the fruit. The 
boxes should be kept top- 
side up. To ride them 
on their sides or up-side- 
down is fatal. They should not receive 
heavy jars, as this bruises the skin of the 
fruit, causes the berries to bleed, and 
disease develops more rapidly. 

The distribution of the strawberries 
shipped in this manner is widespread and 
they cannot all go to their destinations* in 
cold cars. They should, 
however, be kept away 
from steam pipes or other 
heat, as this melts the 
ice more rapidly. When con- 
signees receiving refrigera- 
tors of berries note anything 
‘wrong, they should call for 
a Company representative 
to inspect the fruit to 
determine then and there, 
if possible, whether the dam- 
age has been caused by mis- 
handling in transit or by 
something inherent in the 
fruit itself. This is a large 
business and valuable The 
boxes are heavy and un- 
wieldy. They cannot be suc- 
cessfully handled by one 
man. Don’t delay them, 
turnthemoverordrop them! 
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Welcoming the New Year 


S the New Year comes romping along, it is customary to 
pause, review briefly the events of the twelve months 
just ended and look hopefully to the next milestone. 

Now, as we reflect, we note that old Nineteen Twenty-six was 
not so bad after all, both in the amount of business offered and 
in the service we performed in handling it. 


The Company as it stands today is eight and a half years old. 


It has made marked progress in improving its service and in the 
solution of problems that were considered once almost insur- 
mountable. 

Moreover, it has steadily gone forward in public estimation 
and particularly in the favor of those who have 
reason to depend upon the service for their 
daily shipping requirements. 

While no human agency can be expected to 
function without occasional lapses, we can feel 
confident that we have reached a high average 
and that the future of our business is particu- 
larly bright. 

This, in reality, is a tribute to the earnestness and loyalty of 
the men who make up our great operating organization. They 
are to be found at every center of commercial activity of the 
nation and, in the MeEssEnGer’s opinion, are one of the finest 
groups of men anywhere. They are playing an important role in 
the business life that has made our present era of prosperity 
possible. 

But, of course, all our problems are not solved. Our old 
enemy Waste is pursuing us still. We must be on our toes con- 
stantly to maintain the highest standards of transportation 
service. We must not allow service failures to jeopardize the 


He takes a peek 


Going 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE SMILE 


I DON’T know how he is on creeds, 
I never heard him say; 

But he’s got a smile that fits his face 
And he wears it every day. 

If things go wrong he won’t complain, 
Just tries to see the joke; 

He’s always finding little ways 

Of helping other folk. 

He sees the good in everyone, 

Their faults he never mentions; 

He has a lot of confidence 

In people’s good intentions. 


You soon forget what ails you 
When you happen ’round this man. 
He can cure a case of “‘hypo’’ 
Quicker than the doctor can. 

No matter if the sky is gray, 

You get his point of view; 

And the clouds begin to scatter, 
And the sun comes breaking through. 
You’ll know him if you meet him, 
And you’ll find it worth your while 
To cultivate the friendship of 

The ‘‘Man Behind the Smile.” 


From ‘National Safety News.”’ 
Suggested by Vice-President W. G. Smith, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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good will and further patronage of the public. If we ma 
errors, we should profit by them and not permit their recurr 

Good service, courtesy, cooperation and fidelity to our 2 
pointed tasks and to the best interests of the Company shot 
stand out large among our New Year’s resolutions, not to be 
gotten as the months roll on. ’ e 


* * 


* 4 
i 
Searching for Another Name | 
"Ts said that ‘“‘a rose by another name smells as ~s 


But it is a large question whether something not so : 
tractive to the senses or to the intelligence can likewise ; 
improved. 4 
We, of course, refer to our old nemesis—loss and damage. 4 
far back as we can remember, that has been an object of attacl 
The term has lost its effectiveness because ( 
repetition. We want a synonym or a 
stitute for it. Who can suggest one? 
Someone has put forward the word “waste 
to bat for loss and damage. That will do 
» nothing better is offered. Certainly it is a 
accurate description of the effect of the loss « 
or damage to a shipment for which we are responsible. 


Let us redouble our efforts to eliminate Waste! 


Going 


anuary, 1927 
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WHuy A New DRIVE? 


By E. H. STEVENS, Superintendent of Claims, Chicago, Ill. 


why it should be necessary for an- 

other Loss and Damage Drive to be 
naugurated. We have a wonderful or- 
anization. It is composed of employes 
vho, in the main, are well trained, but as 
ve are “slipping” we must carefully con- 
ider the Causes. 

Therefore, with a view of impressing 
hose concerned with the amount paid 
ut as result of “Failures of Employes,” 
yelow we present a list of some of the 
yrincipal Causes, together with the 
emedies. No doubt these remedies have 
een brought to your attention in the past 
yut when accompanied by the figures 
erhaps the information will impress you 
is never before—at least, that is our hope. 


iBes question naturally arises as to 


CAUSES 


CLAIMS PAID FOR NINE MONTHS TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 


|. Loss of Entire Package—$1,001,276.00: 


(a) When receipting for a shipment compare 
the address on it with the receipt. 

(b) Make same comparison when checking 
in vehicles at terminals. 

(c) Erase old marks. 

(d) Use packing trunks as far as possible. 

(e) Route shipments properly. 

(f) Tally the freight en route and at transfer 
points. 

(g) Properly guard the freight everywhere. 

(h) Before placing shipment on hand, read 
the destination address carefully. 

(i) Forward “No Mark” shipments prompt- 
ly to the No Mark Bureau. 


2. Damage—N. O. S.—$675,342.00: 


(a) See that shipments are properly packed 
before signing receipts. 

(b) See that “‘fragile’ shipments are so 
marked. 

(c) Handle all shipments carefully. 

(d) Pile the traffic so as to prevent damage. 

(e) ‘Do not load heavy shipments on top of 
fragile ones. 

(f) Place an angle board or other protection 
under rope around packages on rear of 
‘vehicles. 

(g) rere’ shipments from rain, cold and 

eat. 

(h) Re-ice shipments when necessary. 

(i) Provide live animals with ample ventila- 
tion. 

(j) Feed and water live animals. 

(k) Keep shipments right side up when so 


marked, or judgment directs they be so . 


handled. 
(1) Keep perishable shipments away from 
steam pipes. : 
(m) Use sawdust on floors when necessary. 
(n) Repair bad order shipments promptly 
and properly. 


3. Delay—N. O. S.—$257,839.00: 


(a) Forward shipments on proper trains. 

(b) Give preferred attention to perishable 
shipments. 

(c) Make prompt deliveries—notify inter- 
ested parties promptly when that cannot 
be done. 


1. Failures in Connection with C. O. D. 
Traffic—$50,424.00: 
(a) Compare amount of C. O. D. on the 
receipt with the package. 


(b) Place green C. O. D. label, properly filled 
in, on each C, O. D. package. 

(c) Enter the amount of the C. O. D. on the 
Waybill. i 

(d) Examine the shipment prior to delivery 
and see if it bears any C. O. D. marks. 

(e) Remit C. O. D.s promptly. 


COMMODITIES 


With a view of further enlightening 
you, below find a list of some of the prin- 
cipal commodities showing the amounts 
paid thereon for nine months to Septem- 


bers30;- 1926; 


1. Baggage—$89,341.00: 
(a) Each trunk should bear at least’ two 
marks—one of which should be Address 
Label, Form 772. 
(b) Read destination address carefully. 


2. Castings—$37,735.00: 
(a) Each casting should bear two marks. 
(b) Do not drop them. 
3. Cloth—$46,147,00: 
(a) Protect the traffic from loss and handle 
to prevent damage. 
4. Cut Flowers—$24,840.00: 


(a). Forward on first available train. 
(b) Prevent freezing. 
(c) Notify shippers in case of non-delivery. 


Our “Waste” measurement 


is too large —Let’s reduce it! 


5. Drugs and Medicines—$75.986.00: 


(a) See that the traffic is properly packed. 
'(b) Handle it carefully. 


6. Glass, Chinaware and Cicckery— 
$187,314.00: 


(a) See that the traffic is properly packed. 
(b) Handle it carefully. 


7. New Furniture—$217,895.00: 


(a) Do not accept furniture packed in car- 
tons, unless approved by proper Com- 
pany representative. 

(b) Cartons should be marked indicating 
nature of contents. 

(c) Do not drop. 


8. Plants—Live and Nursery Stock— 
$34,233.00: 
(a) Forward it promptly. 
(b) Avoid damage by freezing and heat. 
(c) Notify all concerned promptly. 


9. Rubber Tires and Inner Tubes— 
$29,875.00: 
(a) See that the traffic is properly marked. 
(b) See that we get all we sign for. 
(c) Read marks carefully at time of de- 
livery. 


10. Electric Supplies and Appliances— 
$57,682.00: 
(a) Traffic should be properly packed. 
(b) Packages should be marked or labeled 
indicating the contents when fragile. 
(c) Handle it carefully. 


11. Radio Sets and Supplies—$223,441.00: 
(a) Packing should be proper. 


(b) Do not accept radio sets in second-hand 
cartons or when not properly cushioned. 
(c) Guard traffic to avoid loss. 


12. Eggs—$72,740.00: 

(a) Do not accept eggs packed in second- 
hand fillers. 

(b) Do not accept eggs in second-hand cases, 
unless strapped. 

(c) Educate the shippers to keep the long 
eggs at home, unless they provide proper 
packing therefor. 


13. Fruits and Vegetables—$179,090.00: 


(a) Check carefully at time of receipt and 
delivery. 

(b) Handle it carefully. 

(c) Avoid freezing. 

(d) Avoid delay. 


14. Meat and Packing House Products— 
$57,184.00: 

(a) Compare address on each package with 
receipt. 

(b) Forward on first available train. 

(c) Avoid damage by heat. 

(d) Check carefully at time of delivery. 

(e) Notify shippers promptly when neces- 
sary. 


15. Wearing Apparel—$869,100.00: 

(a) Compare consignee’s name and address, 
and receipt or waybill number, as en- 
tered on each package, with the receipt 
when signed. 

(b) See that it is properly waybilled. 

(c) Check out carefully for delivery. 

(d) Examine marks carefully at time of de- 
livery. 

(e) Prevent loss everywhere. 

16. Live Poultry for Market—$49,045.00: 


(a) See that it is properly cooped and mark- 
ed for shipment. 
(b) Avoid mortality by overheating in of- 
fices, or en route. 
(c) Deliver promptly. 
17. Baby Chicks—$8,800.00: 


(a) Do not accept shipments to destinations 
requiring a number of transfers and ex- 
tending the actual shipping time beyond 
the forty-eight hours specified as a maxi- 
mum. 


18. Goldfish—$6,791.00: 
(a) See that these shipments are properly 
prepared. 
(b) Forward on first available train. 
(c) Do not load in sealed cars. 
(d) Change the water, as per instructions. 


GRAND TOTAL OF ALL 
COMMODITIES............ $3,435,762.00 


From the foregoing no doubt you will 
appreciate the amount of this enormous 
waste which results from a little failure 
here and a little failure there. Each em- 
ploye is required to do only one man’s 
work, hence that work should be done 
carefully and conscientiously. We feel 
that that is the manner in which the large 
majority of our employes wish to perform 
their duties, and we trust that they will 
enter into the campaign just starting with 
renewed interest. 

Each man should endeavor to impart 
suggestions to his coworker, who may not 
have had the same experience, and there- 
by help him to perform his duties more 
satisfactorily. 


Express is Transportation—Plus 
Brains. We Must Demonstrate it 
Daily. 


Returned shipments of merchandise in second-hand containers 


are a source of much trouble. Wrapping them with strong Looking inside a glass shipment marked: “This 


paper and twine would prevent much of it Radio sets and accessories are extremely deli- side up!’’—Radio transmitting tube showing — 
cate; they should be well packed in excelsior how it is suspended in the carton. Obviously 
or shipped in cartons using the suspension careful handling is imperative { 


method of packing 


Marking bales can best be done by direct ap- 


Proper crating of fruits and vegetables is as important as careful handling plication on shipments, in addition to tags— ; 
and protection en route to destination against damage caused by sudden and Tags alone arenotsufficient andwhen torn off, 
excessive changes in weather make delivery hopeless 


Note difficulty of identification of shipment 
to the right 


Obviously too much for the barrel 

—RHeavy fire bricks which crushed 

both ends and weakened the sides 
of the container 


Address tag missing! What 

can we do with it? Marks 

| direct on shipment with mark- 

Miscellaneous castings, machine parts and hardware, awaiting identification in “9 mk or stencil would have 
the No Mark department—Proper and secure marking would remove most of it assured delivery 


We Want to Mace a New Recorp Durinc THE ! 


‘uT CLAIM WASTE BY TWENTY-FIVE PER 


d Accurate Marking—and Careful Handling 


Make Claim Prevention a Daily 
Habit —That Means More Busi- 
ness Handled Better. 


This is, of course, a posed picture. No real ex- 
pressman would think of throwing a shipment! 
If there be any who do, they are baseball players 
—not expressmen 


Don’t leave shipments unguarded on streets or side- 
walks—The light-fingered gentry are always around. 
Besides, never drag shipments! 


Jareful handling of egg cases helps to’ 
mrevent breakage. Remember they are 
fragile! 


Much damage is 
caused by bump- 
ing shipments on 
the sills of doors 
of express cars. 
Careful handling 
on trains is the 
Right Way 


Result of poor packing of 
packages of magazines result- 
ing in lost or soiled copies ®»—> 


This is the sensible way of preventing ship- 
ments on heavily loaded transfer vehicles from 
falling off. But use of rope in this way with 
cartons may damage them. Consider the safety 
of the shipment! 


‘orm772 should 
mn the bottom of 
itcases. Don’t 


jage pieces 


2 address on 
is absolutely es- 

Note Long 
+100 miles long 
fains many big 
s and towns 


Perishables are always susceptible to damage by 
disregarding weather conditions or rough handling. 


Carrying shipments by the string They require extra attention 


may weaken them. Suppose the 
string breaks! 


AND Every EMPLOYE INDIVIDUALLY CAN Herp! 
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Talking Turkey on the Farm 


alee farm wishes to express its thanks 

to employes of the American Railway 
Express Co. for the manner in which our 
shipments have been cared for. If it were 
not for their assistance, we 
could not make a success of 
our business.” 

This pleasing tribute 
comes from the Axtell Tur- 
key Farm at Bloomington, 
Ind., one of the largest tur- 
key breeding plants in the 
country. 4 

Using our service, the 
farm guarantees that “every 
turkey must reach the cus- 
tomer in fine condition, or 
we will repay the return 
charges and remit the pur- 
chase price.” 

This is a safe promise, for ° \ 
Mr. Axtell, the proprietor, 
has never had a turkey re- 


“It’s nice to get up 


In the scene from left to right: Messenger J. C. 


turned on that account. The turkeys 
range in price from $15 to $250 for select 
show birds. 

“The boys at the local office,” adds 
Mr. Axtell, referring to Agent W. B. 
Thompson and his force, “have assisted 
us in every way to route the birds so that 
they would reach their destination in as 
short time as possible and as good con- 
dition as possible. 

“Not only are we under obligations to 
them but also to the employes all over the 
country who see to it that the birds are 


protected in every way and the customer + 


notified at the very earliest moment of 
the arrival of our birds. 
* * * 


The “‘Hot Dogs’? Came Back‘ 


N November, we told of an Agent who 
was checked up by the Omaha Dis- 
trict Accounting Bureau for billing “two 
boxes dogs” prepaid at second class rate, 


and later found that he referred to the |. 


in the morning” at Kensett, Ark.—A big shipment of 
live pouliry and other traffic made ready by 7 A.M. for early forwarding. 
Darden, Agent W. S. 
Cowen, Messenger H. W. Inman and Platformman L. P. Speicher. ; 
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justly famous “hot dogs,” otherwise 
known as frankfurters or wieners. 

Then he nonchalantly remarked that the 
bureau corrected the. item because it 


thought live dogs were being transported 
and that first-class rate should have been 


Bloomington, Ind., claims 
one of the largest turkey 
farms in the country 


assessed. But we 
were only half right 
or perhaps one-half 
a point from being 
right. The bureau 
“added charges” and 
sent an under collec- 
tion notice, which 
really meant that it 
raised the charges 
from second class to 
one-and-a-half times 
first class. 

District Account- 
tant E. M. Smith 
has received a num- 
ber of good na- 
tured inquiries 
about the matter, but we want to 
absolve him of responsibility and 
must blame our much maligned 


“office cat’ for the error. 
* * * 


The new issue of the Express 
Classification, No. 30, issued as of 
November 22, 1926, recently made its 
appearance. Copies have been sent 
to all express offices and agencies. 
It goes into effect officially on Janu- 
ary 17 next and on and after that 
date should be used in place of the 
previous issue. 


Qe of the unusual ways in which we 
contributed to the good will of t 

Holiday season, just passed, was i 
handling several reindeer and, in one ca: 

twenty “‘genuine Siberian malamutes” oj 
Alaskan huskies, the famous dogs of the 
North. 


Evidently these animals traveled some 
distance via our service, for Messenger 
Frank Connett had them in charge, one 
day in December, en route from Dayton, 
Ohio, to Detroit, Mich. - 


A pre-holiday advertisement of the 
Newcomb-Endicott Company, one of the 
large department stores in the latter city, 
indicated that these dogs, the property of 
Leonard Seppala, “the chief dog-team 
authority of the Arctic countries, the 
winner, thrice, of the ‘All Alaskan Sweep- 
stakes,’ the dog-team adviser to the fam- 
ous Arctic explorers,” had arrived and 
would be on exhibit in its toy department. 

Apparently the huskies were well 


Dennison, Ohio, has a nice bit of business—6 — 
truckloads for the regular train 


handled, for they were in fine shape when 
they reached Detroit. 

Before going to Detroit these dogs with 
sleds and equipment were brought via our 


Medina, in the famous Genesee Valley — 
of New York State, offers an interesting 
exhibit of good business for our service. 
Needless to say, Agent J. B. Hutchi- 
son ts mighty proud of this contribution _ 
to our traffic 


service from Bellingham, Wash., 
to Kansas City, Mo. They 
came as part of a Christmas 
campaign inaugurated by the 
Kansas City Star and were 
later exhibited at the American 
Royal Live Stock Show. 
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BAGGAGE BUSINESS BIG at BOULDER 


OULDER is the home town of the 
University of Colorado and is, ac- 
cording to Superintendent F. O. Reed, 
‘‘a beautiful little city of approximately 


oe 1 

force at Boulder, Colo.—(Left to Right) Agent 

. Doile, Cashier B. J. Harris, Drivers A. C. 
Shadley and H. M. Hitchcock 


15,000 people.” 


One of its chief “commodities,” is, 
naturally, students’ baggage, and pre- 
vious to the opening and closing of the 
school year, we handled many trunks for 
the faculty, as well as for the college men. 

In fact, this business has shown a nota- 
ble increase in recent years and our local 
force has been ‘‘on its toes’? to handle it 
well,and all the miscellaneous merchandise 
that the average college town requires. 

Express affairs at Boulder are capably 


handled by Agent A. 


L. Doile, assisted 


by Cashier B. J. Harris, with Drivers 


A. C. Shadley and H. M. Hitchcock mak- 
ing deliveries and pick-ups. 


Driver Hitchcock delivers a shipment of 
students’ baggage to the University 


ARTLESVILLE BRINGS IN a MENAGERIE 


a BAB- 
mY if the 
Bircus 
es to town 
sartlesville, 
a., Agent A. 
yb and his 
stants are 
particular- 
thrilled, at 
t so far as 
menagerie 
concerned. 
itis because 
Frank Phil- 
Wild Ani- 
Ranch is 
ated there Frank Phillips 
Ma great 
iy of the animals arrive by our service. 
Ar. Phillips, who is president of the 
lips Petroleum Company, president 
he First National Bank there and a 
home builder and booster for Bar- 
ville, has. the largest wild animal 
serve in the United States. It is 
ited 18 miles from the city, in the 
ge Reservation, and covers 35,000 
es of land, all enclosed by heavy wire 
ce, 15 feet high. 
ncidentally, the ranch manager is 
onel Griff Graham, one of the oldest 


Nia 0: s 


Seats i 


He ds of the well non American buffalo at Bartlesville 


residents in Bartlesville, having lived in 
Oklahoma since the days when Indians 
had possession of the country and the 
white men had to fight to exist. Colonel 
Graham has been sheriff of the county 
and one time mayor of Cactus Ridge, but 


wild animals. 


has found his real vocation in training 


When the Phillips ranch was opened, 
Agent Webb pointed out the advantages 
of our service to Colonel Graham and 
many of the animals have since come in 


as express shipments. 


What this business has amounted to 
can be seen in the count recently made 
by Agent Webb, showing that 312 animals 


4 Dunaiselle 
Cranes; 33 
Swan; 22 An- 
telope; 8 Pea- 
cock;7 Bronze 
Turkeys; 6 
Wild Tur- 
keys; 6 Vul- 
turine Guinea 
Fowls and 4 
aaa Giggs ae 


Horses. 


From Feb- 
ruary up to a 
late date in 
ee October, the 
Col. Griff Graham, Bartlesville 

ranch manager office had 

handled 11 
carloads of various kinds 
of animals that came from dif- 
ferent states throughout the 
country and from Alaska, Canada 
and even South Africa. On 
October 16, 72 reindeer arrived 
from Alaska in two express cars, 
having been purchased by Mr. 
Phillips from Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., at Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Horne, who accompanied 
the shipment, told Colonel Gra- 
ham and Agent Webb that the 


White fallow deer on the Phillips reindeer had gotten through in 


ranch at Bartlesville, Okla. fine shape and that he was well 


and birds were 
handled by the 
Company without 
the death of an 
animal in route: 
The list is as fol- 
lows: 100 Buffalo; 
24 Elk; 79 Rein- 
deer; 5 Zebras; 8 
Indian Seras 
Cranes; 5 Ostrich; 


pleased with our service. 
>———- 


We Trust Our Own Aim is Good 


cy SEE you have a sign in your store, ‘We 
Aim to Please,’ remarked the irritated 
customer. 

“Certainly,” replied the proprietor, 

“that is our motto.” 
“Well,” retorted the I. C.,“you ought to 
take a little time off for target practice.” 
—Right Way Magazine. 
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Presides at Trade Board Forum 
nee Board of Trade of Charleston, 


S. C., recently initiated a unique 

monthly feature in the form of a 
“luncheon forum,” the first of which was 
held on a Friday afternoon late in October. 
This is worthy 
of particular 
note because 
Agent JohnR. 
Walton was 
general chair- 
man of the 
central com- 
mittee in 
charge of the 
ev en te vand 
took a very 
active part in 
arranging 
and manag- 
ing it. 

Phe ti rst 
meeting, 
which was 
held in the 
Francis Marion Hotel, was a great success 
to judge from the extensive reports in the 
local papers and was attended by almost 
fifty members and guests. 

Mr. Walton, who is a member of the 
board of directors of the Board of Trade, 
opened the proceedings by outlining the 
purposes of the forum meetings. They 
are to furnish occasions for informal get- 
togethers of the members, each month, 
to listen to talks on subjects of general in- 
terest by men qualified to speak authori- 
tatively on them. 

Agent Walton takes a keen interest in 
civic affairs, partly because of their bear- 
ing on the express business, and he is a 
booster for Charleston, S. C., from the 
word “go.” He has made many friends 


Agent J. R. Walton 


Pine a ite < eewsttcgeesae a 

This, according to Waybill Clerk Emmett Faris, 

B. § O. Terminal, Cincinnati, is what a bill clerk 

in that city does on his day off. Mr. Faris, who 

has a great physique, tosses this barbell around to 

keep his hands in shape to bill freight. The bell 
weighs “only” 168% pounds 
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for the Company through his activities 
and is well known throughout the busi- 
ness circles of the city. In the October 
1924 issue of the MrssENGER we de- 
scribed our business operations in Charles- 
ton at some length. 


We Started Something 


PPARENTLY we have started some- 

thing. In the August Messencer, 

we briefly reported that Miss Reggie Lois 

Floyd, daughter of Agent T. H. Floyd at 

Eagle Lake, Tex., had achieved high 

scholastic honors on her graduation from 
high school. 

This inspired Route Agent R. C. Wallis 
at Denison, Tex., to point out that al- 
though the female maybe ‘‘more deadly 
than the male,” she isn’t necessarily any 
brighter. As proof thereof, he pointed to 
the record of his son, Birch Wallis, on 
the latter’s graduation from the Denison 
High School. 

Now “another county” is being heard 
from. Agent A. W. Grizzle at Arroyo 
Grande, Cal., offers for comparison the 
achievements of his own daughter, Mary, 
who was 
the young- 
est in the 
classes 
graduated 
trom sthe 
Arroyo 
Grande 
UnionHigh 
School last 
June. 


Besides, 
Miss Griz- 
zle won 
highest 
honors, 
being se- 
lected as 
valedic- 
torian, and 
her address was praised by the school 
faculty, trustees and others. Although 
only 16 years of age, she is continuing her 
studies in college and her father feels that 
he, too, has a right to be a little “‘chesty” 
about it. 


¢ 


Miss Mary Grizzle 


Georcia Has an ENTRY 


But that is not all. We have since 
beard from Mrs. W. L. Jones, wife of 
Agent Jones at Statesboro, Ga., who 
records the unusual scholastic honors that 
had come to their daughter Winnifred, 
likewise graduated in June. 

Miss Jones is only sixteen years old 
and was valedictorian in a class of 54 
and won a scholarship worth $1,000 in a 
competitive examination and the State 
Medal for the best girl’s essay, as well. 

She is now a student at Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Macon, Ga. She is also talented 
in art and music and plays second violin 
in the Conservatory Orchestra. 


GENT Zora Carmin, in char 
handling of our business at 
and Uhrichville, Ohio, was invit 
principal of the local high schoo 


interestir 
talk” on t 
subject. 

F roam 
outline of | 
address, it 
apparent th 
Mr. Carm 
was tho 
oughly post 
-.on  transpo 
tation history and present-day polici 

and railroad achievements. ; 

Of particular interest to expressme 
was Mr. Carmin’s discussion of the € 
press business and its methods of oper. 
tion. He explained the express ra’ 
structure and various methods of han 
, ling the numerous kinds of commoditi 
which move by our service. . 
Evidently the large group of studen 
who heard him were well informed abot 

the transportation business after M 

Carmin had finished. The invitation 1 

speak was a distinct honor and he handle 

the assignment admirably. 


Agent Zora Carmin is shown 
on the left looking into the dim 
distance. Picture taken when 
Mr. Carmin and agents at 
adjacent points had a picnic 
together 


Winnifred Jones, daughter 


of Agent W. L. Jo 
at Statesboro, Ga. i 


successful hunter as portrayed by Superinten- 
tH. H. Smith of Portland, Ore., during a week- 
end trip in the neighboring mountains 


Thirty-five Years at Worcester 
oN Commercial Agent Leonard D. 


Burton at Worcester, celebrated his 

rty-fifth year of service in that city, 
t month, it was the subject of an article 
the Worcester Gazette. 
Mr. Burton started as a driver when 
sre were only five wagons and eight 
rses in town. Now Worcester has be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty motor 
icks which are constantly kept busy. 


Prior to his appointment as commer- 
1 agent, Mr. Burton served on a 
1oney wagon” and handled other tasks 
at included a wide variety of duties. 
>is well known and well liked through- 
t his business circles of the city. 


U 


3000 ExpressMEN ATTEND Batt in New York 
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AIDING COLORADO’S CELERY GROWERS 


S the result of a “round table’ 
conference in Pueblo on November 
12, the celery growers of the Ar- 
kansas Valley in Colorado have formed 
an association to make that section an- 
other great celery-producing center. At 
this meeting, attended by celery growers 
and representatives of carrier lines within 
Pueblo and Fremont counties, three of 
our Colorado. of- 
ficials were pres- 
ent and took part 
in the proceed- 
ings. 

They included 
Superintendent 
F102 Reed of 
Denver, and 
General Agent J. 
HS im sand 
Route Agent L. 
E. Honrath of 
Pueblo. @Ihe 
various railroad 
lines were also 
represented. It is 
not generally 
known that the 
Canon City- 
Pueblo district, 
grows nearly one- 
third of all Col- 
orado’s table celery. The largest com- 
mercial growers of the Valley, C. H. 
Barnhart & Son, exhibited a sample of 
their pack and gave a liberal supply of 
celery for all attending to sample. 

General Agent Sims exhibited three 
sizes of cartons now being used by celery 
growers in Utah and suggested that the 


fia by the Order of Seville, a fraternal and social 
ganization, composed exclusively of expressmen in 
mo City. 

© event was held at the Grand Central Opera 
ouse and is described as ‘“‘the largest and most suc- 
ssful social gathering ever held by expressmen,”’ 
id if you do not believe it, examine the picture 
Ove. 


Recording Secretary Peter J. Finnerty reports that 
3,000 expressmen and their wives and women friends 
attended. Among the guests were Vice-President 
C. W. Robie, Eastern Departments, Traffic Manager 
Walsh of the National Wholesale Women’s Wear 
Association, and Father Charles Quinn, Chaplain, 
who, in his early career, was an expressman. 


Supt. F. O. Reed of Denver (at end of tabl ft 
celery growers at Pueblo, with Gen. Agt. Sims, and Route Agent Honrath of that city 


new association adopt a standard pack, 
with a known grade and weight that could 
be advertised to the trade. 
Superintendent Reed told how other 
commodities have been most advantag- 
eously introduced to the consuming pub- 
lic through intelligent advertising and 
urged the adoption of uniform standards. 
County Agent Sawhill of Pueblo County, 


e) attended this Inecting of Arkansas Valley 


presided as chairman and County Agent 
Paul Smithers outlined the purpose of the 
meeting. 

After a full discussion, committees 
were appointed to start things moving 
and to report at a growers’ conference 
held later in the month. A celery day for 
each community center was suggested 
and every business man asked to send to 
his friends East and West, cartons of 
Colorado celery as holiday presents. 

As the Company has had a hand in 
developing the cherry industry in Western 
Colorado, the berries of the Northwest 
and the oranges of California and Florida, 
Mr. Reed proposes to do what he can in 
aiding the marketing of the Arkansas 
Valley product. 


* * * 


Omaha General Agent Honored 


ROM Omaha comes word that Gen- 

eral Agent W. S. Warner in that city 
in October, received his third degree in 
Masonry in Covert Lodge No. 11, A. F. 
& A.M. The occasion was made the sub- 
ject of quite a little celebration. 

It was, in fact, preceded by a banquet, 
which was attended, according to Chief 
Clerk L. D. Pickard, by a large number of 
employes from the Central West and 
local territories, as well as by managers 
and shipping clerks from most of the 
Omaha business houses and representa- 
tives of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce and Traffic Clubs. 

Superintendent of Claims E. H. Stevens 
spoke in honor of Mr. Warner and made 
a presentation to him. 
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Railroad and expressmen who studied packing problems at recent three-day session of Eastern Claim Conference in New York City 


PACKING PROBLEMS STUDIED INTENSIVELY 


tion marks” on shipments, particularly 


HAT scientific packing of commodi- 
ties does play a large part in the 
solution of the loss and damage 
problems which face the transportation 
business, was emphasized at a three-day 
conference on 
the subjectheld 
in New York 
City during the 
first three days 
of December. 
The meet- 
ings, or packing 
course, as it was 
called, were un- 
der the auspices 
of the Eastern 
Claim Confer- 
ence, in which 


the Company j@itiea NC? ak 
participated, Supervisor W. J. Hoy 
together with 


the Freight Claim Prevention Committee 
of the Freight Claim division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau of the same association and 
the Trunk Line Freight Inspection Bureau. 
It was the second of the group meetings 
to study the underlying causes of losses 
in transportation, the first having been 
held in Chicago some months before. 


More than a hundred transportation 
men engaged in claim prevention work 
attended the course, which was held at 
Cornish Arms Hotel, and among them 
the staff of Superintendent of Claims, 
H. M. James, Eastern Departments, and 
several of our local operating people. 
A. L. Green, special representative of the 
A. R.A. Freight Claim Division, presided. 

Of the many topics discussed by ex- 
perts, we may be pardonably most in- 
terested in the talks of our 
own people. Among them 
was Claim Supervisor W. 
| lo yrcomesNie work, 
whose assigned topic was 
an outline of the claim pre- 
vention activities of the 
Company. For nearly a 
half an hour, Mr. Hoy 
talked to the claim men, 
offering many helpful sug- 
gestions gained from expe- 
rience as to how damage 
can be prevented by pack- 
ing suited to the particular 
kind of commodity ship- 
ped. 

One point which Mr. 
Hoy stressed was the im- 
portance of placing ‘‘cau- 


COUNTY AGENTS SEE PERISHABLES HANDLED 


New York State agricultural representatives from Wayne County led by County Agent G. H. 
Brainerd of Sodus, N. Y., are pictured here before the entrance to our West Side Terminal, which 
they visited during a three-day stay in New York City, last month, to watch the handling and 


marketing of farm products. 


Supervisor G. M. Dallas, assisted in piloting the party. Agent J. J. 
Lawler welcomed them at the terminal with quite an address, explaining how our service functions. 
The next week agents from Schuyler County piloted by County Agent L. O. Bond of Watkins, N. Y., 


were similarly entertained. 


those of a fragile nature. He gave it as 
his opinion that express employes would 
not wantonly mishandle shipments of a 
breakable character, if they knew the 
extra care needed on shipments of glass 
or other readily breakable goods. He 
found that in some cases, shippers were 
able to curtail damage by using red in- 
stead of black “marks” for indicating 
that contents were of “Glass” or “Fragile.” 


The group watched the testing of containers in the shipping 
department of the Edison Lamp Works at Harrison, N. J. 


He dwelt on the delicate nature of radio 
shipments and related the various cam- 
paigns the Company has been undertak- 
ing to reduce claims. 


The second expressman on the program 
was Supervisor G. M. Dallas, who dis- 
cussed his favorite topic—eggs. Many 
of the points he presented have been 
covered in the MESSENGER before, so that 
they need not be outlined here. 


An interesting feature of the course was 


_a visit to the Edison Lamp Works of the 


General Electric Company at Harrison, 
N. J., where the delegates witnessed a 
demonstration of industrial lighting, as it 
affects the transportation business. 


Then they visited the testing depart- 
ment, in which is installed a large testing 
drum. Talks were given by O. P. Ander- 
son, packing engineer of the plant, and by 
W. A. Ruehl, the traffic manager. Then, 
General Manager J. H. Butler of our 
Public Relations department, who was 
present, was called upon to address the 
gathering, which he did in his usual skill- 
ful way. 


Tests were made of the present efficient 


- 
nuary, 1927 


ckage used for the shipping of incan- 
scent lamps, of which a great volume 
ove by our service. After many drops 
the drum, putting these packages to 
r more rigorous treatment than they 
suld normally receive in transit, they 
nerged without a single lamp being 
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broken or the carton itself much marred. 

One of the discussions in which the ex- 
pressmen were particularly interested 
was that relating to new furniture, which 
has, of late, been a source of much loss to 
the Company, as reflected in the claim 
account. 
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Representatives of the other organiza- 
tions participating in the course were 
heard in lectures on specific subjects and 
the general feeling at the conclusion of 
the session was that all attending had 
greatly profited by what they had seen 
and heard. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTING IN SOUTHERN INDIANA 


HE messengers 

in Southern In- 

diana are doing 
me straight shooting, 
ese days. They are 
ming at two targets: 
hey are using their 
-atorical ability to 
smove the causes 
‘claims and are trying 
ra bull’s eye, at a 
al target at which 
ley point honest-to- 
odness weapons. 
In fact, the men in 
jarge of our cars on 
e road in this terri- 
ry have a Right Way 
lub of their own. 
hey hold meetings 
vice a year, meeting usually on a Sunday. 
The club is unique in that it is com- 
osed of messengers only and they elect 
* officers from their own 
ranks. +-Lhe latter are 


|. H. Miller, president; A. C. Slemmons, 
ice-president; and F. E. Williams, secre- 
ary. 

President Miller appoints a messenger 
$ committeeman on each line of rail- 


oad serving Indianapolis. The com- 
nitteemen send in frequent suggestions 
0 the club president, who thereupon 
ends them to Superintendent H. B. 
valkins for suitable action. Many sug- 
estions that have helped improve our 
ervice in the Southern Indiana territory 


The Messengers’ Right Way Club in session at Indianapolis 


have often come from the messengers. 
Minutes of the last meeting held on a 

Sunday late in October indicated an at- 

tendance of seventeen messengers, with a 

number of Indianapolis officials among 

the visitors. 

The record showed that these alert car 


Southern Indianapolis messengers try 
their skill in the Revolver Range under 
the supervision of Special Agent A. J. 
Kiffmeyer 


guardians 
“never miss 
anything.’’ 
They do not 
hesitate’ to 
criticize, let- 
Pisnomt, hie 
*‘chips”’ fall 
where they 
may. They are 
intensely in- 
terested: in 
their work 
and all their 


General Agent J. W. Dill and supervising heads at Indi 
meet and discuss local problems 


suggestions are ob- 
viously for the good of 
the service. 

Witer - ther October. 
meeting, the men and 
their visitors went to 
the Revolver Range in 
the basement of the 
general agents’ office 
building for a shooting 
contest opened to 
messengers only. Woe 
be unto the bandit who 
takes a chance with 
these men! Most of 
them have become 
crack shots, we are ad- 
vised by Chief Clerk 
L. W. Horning, our 
correspondent, for they 
believe that practise makes perfect and 
they practise faithfully. . 

Special Agent Kiffmeyer is instructor 
on the range. The men have made some 
remarkable scores, Messenger Herman 
Lange of Indianapolis winning first prize 
by a score of 42 out of a possible 50, 
Messenger S. A. Chew, second prize with 
a score of 41 out of a possible 50. Other 
messengers did some mighty good shoot- 
ing. 

Superintendent Calkins and Chief 
Clerk Horning are also crack shots, for 
after the contest they proved it. In fact, 
Messenger Lange, Mr. Calkins, and Mr. 
Horning each made 43 bulls’ eyes out of 
50 shots, which is 
pretty “straight 
shooting.” 


a 


anapolis 


EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 
FOR SALE 


NE of the many links in the chain 
e@ of services rendered by the Ameri- 

can Express Company is the hand- 
ling of patrons’ mail in England and on 
the Continent. The Company conducts 
this operation as a convenience to its 
patrons and it is a stupendous task for 
any organization to handle, es- 
pecially when no charge is made 
for the service. 

When patrons are traveling 
abroad, it is always reassuring to 
know that their mail will be prop- 
erly taken care of if it is sent in 
care of the American Express 
Company, to be held until their 
arrival. It has been estimated 
that of the hundreds of thousands 
of people traveling to Europe the 
year round, approximately 90% 
avail themselves of some form of 
American Express service. 

The Paris office of the Ameri- 
can Express Company at 11 Rue 
Scribe is practically the head- 
quarters for this wonderful serv- 
ice. The building in which it is 
located was recently completely 
remodeled and special rooms pro- 
vided for the con- 
venience of Amexco 
patrons. The reading 
and writing rooms are 
complete in every re- 
spect. A joy to every 
American is the file of 
newspapers of the prin- 
cipal cities at home. 
Whether he be from 
New York or San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago or New 
Orleans, the American 
will find his favorite 
paper waiting him with 
all the news from home. 

One entire floor of the 
building has been de- 
voted to the exclusive 
handling of patrons’ 
mail. Thirty to forty 
clerks are kept busy in 
this section alone, 
which is capable of dis- 
tributing twenty thousand pieces of mail 
daily. Even though approximately 4,000 
people have visited the Paris office in one 
day, there is no waiting in line for mail. 
There are eight separate windows for the 
distribution of mail, with an additional 
window for inquiries and Special Delivery 
letters. For the convenience of patrons 
who receive money by mail, two tellere’ 


News and 


AMERICAN 


ek Se ER & rein asian 
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In the new mail department in the Paris office during 


CAIRNS 


windows have been installed in the Mail 
Department for the special purpose of 
cashing Travelers Cheques and other 
funds. ; 

“Eleven Rue Scribe” is practically a 
by-word with European travelers. It has 
come to signify ‘Service’? and service 


A famous address—11 Rue Scribe in Paris, France 


BO eS ees 


that only the American Express Company 
can give. This same spirit of service is 
followed out in every one of the Com- 
pany’s offices, both in this country and 
abroad. Regardless of whether a traveler 
is a patron of this Company or not, he is 
assured of a real American friendly greet- 
ing. 
The feeling of being a stranger in a 


OTES of 


EXPRESS 


the height of the American tourist season 


strange land is a hard one to dispel, but 
there 1s nothing that smooths the paths 
of the traveler so well as the service 


American Express Company. 
* * * 


Increasing the Travel Business 


jE figures recently compiled 
i by H. C. Elwes, general man- 
ager for the American Express 
Company in charge of travel sales 
by the American Railway Express 
offices, it is noted that the first 
eleven months of last year show a 
total business of over $400,000. 
This total is an increase of over 
$300,000 as compared with 1925 
and shows that everyone is get- 
ting in full swing for the new year. 

Figures for the month of De- 
cember just ended have not, of 
course, been completed as yet, 
but we have every expectation 
that the business will have run up 
to the half million figure by De- 
cember 31. The cream of the 
travel business is during the win- 
ter months and not, as is general- 
ly supposed, in the summer time. 

Besides the usual 
travel to Southern 
climes, there are fifty- 
seven cruises of various 
duration announced by 
the American Express 
Company for A. R. E. 
agents to work on. The 
American Express 
| Travel Department 1s 
operating six of them 
in conjunction with the 
steamship companie 
and it is possible t 
nearly every exp! 
office can locate a pi 
pect for at least o 
them. One _ bool 
means a substantial 
sale for the office that 
wins this business. 

Remarkable suc 
has been met by n 
divisions through 
the country, which shows what ene 
and enterprise can accomplish. The 
Mohawk division in the East, for instance, 
heads the list in the total amount of sales, 
followed closely by the Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Washington-Alaska-Yukon, San 
Francisco and Eastern Wisconsin divi- 
sions. They are all proving that they 
can get the business. ‘ 
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James Riley Bean 
fessenger, Portland, Ore. 


EWS of the retirement of veteran 

employes in different parts of the 

country come to the MESSENGER, 
m time to time, and we do our best to 
ort it. Among the more recent are 
following: 


James RiLey BEAN 
R. BEAN, who for a number of years held 


‘first place in the messengers’ seniority 
er in the Oregon division, retired on Novem- 
1, after forty-three years and two months in 
service. Superintendent H. H. Smith de- 
bes him as, ‘“‘one of our most loyal and trust- 
thy men.” 

ome thirty or forty fellow workers attended 
sception to Mr. Bean at the time and pre- 
ed him with a radio set as a gift, which was 
alled in his home. He lives at Oswego, Ore., 
» his wife and owns his own home. He will 
be idle, for he has been appointed bailiff in 
of the local circuit courts. ° 


Cuarces H. DRINKWATER 

"HEN he retired in October as claim agent 
in the Maine division at Bangor, Mr. 
nkwater had lacked a few weeks of forty- 
“e years in continuous service. Starting as a 
rer at Bangor, he held numerous positions in 
service until he was appointed claim agent, 
of him, Superintendent Daniel Webster 
s: “He was always highly efficient in every 
ition; never sick, always on the job and always 
d natured.” 

“hey had a little dinner in Bangor before Mr. 
nkwater retired and presented him with a 


Charles H. Drinkwater 
Claim Agent, Bangor, Me. 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


Charles R. Mozier 
Agent, Edison, Ohio 


handsome wrist watch. During the speech mak- 
ing, Mr. Webster presided and recalled when 
“Charlie” was a messenger on the Bangor and 
Vanceboro route, a customs run. 

Mr. Webster said that when Drinkwater took 
a vacation, it was necessary to put on two men 
to do the work so that the customs officers would 
pass it. He also depicted “‘Charlie’s” persuasive- 
ness as claim agent, intimating that some of the 
most irate claimants, after a personal interview, 
would be almost ready to weep with shame that 
they had ever presented a claim. 


CHARLES R. MoZIER 


HAVING reached the age of seventy late in 

August, Charles Raymond Mozier, joint 
agent at Edison, Ohio, retired in September after 
forty-six years of honorable service. His father 
was agent ati Edison, and the son, then thirteen 
years old, helped to transport freight and express 
between Mount Gilead and Edison before the 
railroad was built. 

In 1880,:Mr. Mozier succeeded his father as 
agent of the express company and the Big Four 
at Edison, where he remained until his retire- 
ment. . 

Mr. Mozier was one of the most obliging and 
kindly of railway men. His information was 
always sought by anyone planning a journey ora 
shipment and it was always reliably and ac- 
curately given. He was a booster for the various 
companies he represented. 


FRANK C. HOLLISTER 
MB: HOLLISTER, who was agent at the 
Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago when he was retired in 


WISHING YOU ALL a PROSPEROUS NEW 


Frank C. Hollister, Agent, 
Hawthorne Works, Chicago 
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OOD WISHES EXTENDED to ‘RETIRING ‘UETERANS 
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Charles H. Mosher 
Messenger, Bangor, Me. 


October, began as a driver at Omaha in March, 
1880, thus completing forty-six years in the serv- 
ice. It was not long, however, before he was as- 
signed to a messenger run on the Burlington and 
continued in that branch on different routes for 
twenty-two years. 


Leaving the line, he became agent at Boone, 
Ta., and later at Austin, Ill. At the Hawthorne 
works he had a responsible position and was well 
known and liked by representatives of the West- 
ern Electric Company with whom he came in 
contact. : 


CHARLES H. MosHER 
HIRTY-THREE years without a break as 


messenger on the most important run in the 
Maine division, the splendid record achieved by 
Mr. Mosher, who retired in June last, with the 
good wishes of his associates. 

During these thirty-three years, Superinten- 
dent Webster estimates Mr. Mosher traveled 
more than 2,200,000 miles and all told at least 
two and half million miles, considering his service 
before he went on the road. All of this was with- 
out accident or injury. 


For several years, Mr. Mosher was senior 
messenger in the division and knew every messen- 
ger who ran into Boston for any length of time 
during his long term, and practically every of- 
ficial, high or low. 

Prior to his retirement, his old associates 
tended him a dinner with Mrs. Mosher, and many 
reminiscences of the “old days’ were indulged 
in. He was presented with a fine smoking stand 
and set for his den, well stocked with pipes, 
cigars and all the “fixings.” 


YEAR—by BRANKEL 
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Turning over a new leaf 
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Laying the cornerstone for 1927 
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Chief Messenger Retires 


(Caee Messenger George Spalding of the 
Cape Cod-Rhode Island division, head- 
quarters, Boston, is another veteran expressman 
who, according to Supt. H. A. Hanson, “has 
elected to relinquish 
the actual playing of 
the game and has 
taken his place on the 
side lines.” 

». Starting as a driver 
at Putnam, Conn., in 
1881, he was appoint- 
ed messenger on the 
New London-Palmer 
route in 1883 and be- 
came chief messenger 
in 1918, confining his 
activities to the mes- 
senger service. In 
Boston, on Nov. 10, 
a testimonial was 
given to “our George”’ 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


Name Address Position 
Dalton, J. Pittsburg, Pa. Platformman 
Brown, J. H. Jackson, Mich. . Driver 
Ebert, A. H. Camp Hill, Pa. Platformman 
Tracey, H. H. Chicago, Ill. Investigator 
Gillespie, W. D. Cincinnati, Ohio Driver 
Higgins, M. New York, N. Y. Carpenter 
Nichols, O. L. Billings, Mont. O. H. Clerk 
Lonsdale, T. F. St. Cloud, Minn. Helper 
Conrad, F. M. Cincinnati, Ohio Houseman 
Thomas, J. A. Chicago, Il. Conductor 
Alexander, W. H. San Francisco, Cal. Dept. Agent 
Kirchhofer, O. H. Chicago, Ill. Foreman 


DeMott, J. H. 


Tenafly, N. J. 


Out of Service 


Bridgewater, J. H. Chicago, Ill. Platformman 
se _ - by the officers and Atkinson, G. B. Nashville, Tenn. Painter 
i eorge’s ‘own boys.” 
Georg f Sp alding 6 g Casey, W. New York, N. Y. Helper 

* * * Gommi, G. New York, N. Y. Out of Service 

Leib, W. H. Jersey City, N. J. Platformman 

Bryant, A. C. Wichita Falls, Texas Transferman 

jh Years at Mayfield, Ky. Farr, G. St. Louis, M Money Clerk 

MAN ; Reen, W. J. Jersey City, N. J. Clerk 
who can 


reside in one city 
for forty-four years 
retaining the respect 
of everyone in the 
community, with a 
record of service well 
done with the com- 
pany that employs 
him, deserves all the 
good that can come 
to him in his retiring 
days. 

This is the opinion 
of Supt. H. H. Meek 
of the Mississippi 
division of Memphis, 
Tenn., in referring to 
John Watts, agent at 
Mayfield, Ky., since 
1882, representing 
the various express companies there and our own 
at that point for a period of forty-four years and 
five months. 

Mr.Meek quotes him as an exception to those 
who find the express business attractive because 
of the numerous changes that take place in our 
ranks, giving them an opportunity for changes 
in their work and location. John Watts elected 
to remain at one point and made a record of 
distinction there. 


John Watts 


PUBLICATIONS . 


EXPRESSMEN WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


As recorded in the death benefits recently paid by the 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association (E.M.B.A.) .. 


January, - , 


Amount Date of Date. 
Cert. Det 
$1,000 Oct. 29,1921 Dec. 28, 19 
1,000 Aug. 19,1896 Aug. 8,19 
2.000 Mar. 24,1924 Sept. 23; 1 
2,000 Aer, 16,100 S a 
. pr. is ept. 18, 19 
Aug. 22, 1921 ae 
Jun. 4, 1923 
2,500 Oct. 10,1925 Oct. 13, 19 
Jun. 4, 1924 
500 Mar. 30,1921 Oct. 2,19 
500 Dec. 1, 1924 Sept. 29, 19 
2,000 Nov. 18,1920 Oct. 7,19 
500 Oct. 16,1925 Oct. 8, 19 
1,000 Nov. 25, 1921 Oct. 20, 19 
1,000 Jun. 24,1921 Sept. or 19: 
2,000 Jun. 17,1915 Oct. 12, 19: 
Dec. 12, 1916 " 
1,000 Nov. 9, 1905 Oct. 25. 19: 
500 July 14, 1921 Oct. 15, 19 
1,000 July 24, 1925 ct. “ 24, 19: 
Aug. 16, 1926 
1,000 Mar. 27,1925 Dec. 14, 19: 
1,000 Nov. 29,1905 Oct. 27, 19: 
500 Mar. 18, 1924 May 24, 19: 
1,000 Jun. 8, 1925 Oct. 27, 19: 
500 May 4, 1922 Nov. 12, 19: 
500 July 27, 1922 Oct. 


Placed on the Honor Roll 


ROM Mrs. 


William P. Moore of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., we learn that her husband, who 


completed forty years of continuous service 
largely on messenger runs from Albert Lea, Minn., 
to Burlington, Ia., and from Cedar Rapids to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has been placed on the honor 
roll and pensioned by the Company. 

Mr. Moore was stricken with paralysis in 
February, 1925, and has since been confined to 
his bed. Now, as his wife says, he can reflect 
that his career was one of pleasant relations with 
all with whom he worked and he knows that his 
many friends and associates wish him a speedy 


recovery. 
* cd * 


Presented with Watch and Chain 


HEN John Skillen, revisor of express 

charges in the Central depot, Chicago, said 
farewell to his comrades on the eve of his retire- 
ment in September, a little surprise was given 
him. His fellow workers headed by Agent John 
Nelson, Jr., presented him with a watch and 
chain as a memento of his long association with 


them at the Centra 


depot. 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 


Death of W. 


Te was early last year that we were able to n 
poft the presentation of a fifty-year servic 


W. R. Bresie, 
late of Decatur, Til. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of November. Agents not receiving issues intended for 
them should at once notify the Traffic Department, American Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, New York, N.Y. 


R. Bresie 


medal to W. R 
Bresie, for many yea: 
a prominent offici. 
and later gener: 
agent for Wells Fars 
at Decatur, Ill. 

It is now our s2 
duty to report h 
passing on Octobe 
27 last. With on 
own Company, M 
Bresie, acted as clai: 
adjuster and his tot 
record of servic 
reached the remar 
able total of fifty-tu 
years and six month 

His death wa 
learned with kee 
sorrow by the man 
expressmen an 
patrons who kne 
him. 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 
Intended for all offices in 


Neb. 
N. J. 
N.Y 
N-G,; 
Ohio 
Okla. 
Pa. 
sFex.i 
Tenn. 
Va. 


Wash. 
W. Va. 


Wisc. 


ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 


Supp. No. 9 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 825 
Supp. No. 3 to E. T. No. B12 
Supp. No. 13 to E. T. A. Cir. No. 180 


Supp. No. 175 to I. C. C. No. A-3 All Offices 
Alberta Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 All Offices except Canada Ark. Supp. No. 1 
Saskatchewan Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 All Offices except Canada Calif. Supp. No. 4 
Supp. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 1900 All Offices in Ark. Conn. Supp. No. 11 
Colo. P. U. C. No. 130 All Offices in Colo. Wee cee ae 
Supp. No. 9 to Colo. P. U. C. No. 61 All Offices in Colo. Idaho Supp. No. 8 
Supp. No. 3 to Ill. C. C. No. 74 All Offices in Ill. Til. Supp. No. 13 
Supp. No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 1425 All Offices in La. Ind Su No. 10 
Supp. No. 6 to P. S. C. Mo. No. 75 All Offices in Mo. : PPro: 
Supp. No. 15 toR. & T. P. Sec. I. C. C. A-4 All Offices in Mo. La. Supp. No. 11 
Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 1757 All Offices in Neb. Mass. Supp. No. 4 
Supp. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 2218 All Offices in Neb. Minn. «Su No. 13 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 3132 All Offices in Okla. PTY shel eh 
Ore. P. S. C. No. 176 All Offices in Ore. Miss. Supp. No. 1 
Supp. No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 2347 All Offices in Block 403 Mo. (6th Revision) 
Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2390 All Offices in Block 504 Mont. Su Nowa 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2937 All Offices in Block 1544 aga 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2938 All Offices in Block 1545 
Supp. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2939 All Offices in Block 1546 
Supe: nes ; to a e = Ne Been a bare in Rie 1644 

upp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No ces in Block 1645 Supp. No. 65, 66, 67, 68 Ges . E. T. 748 
Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2982 All Offices in Block 1646 pe ee ee eed 
Supp. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 3021 All Offices in Block 1744 
Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3022 All Offices in Block 1745 
Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3023 All Offices in Block 1746 


Supp. No. 12 
Supp. No. 12 
Supp. No. 3 
Supp. No. 10 
Supp. No. 2 
Supp. No. 17 ry 
Supp. No. 5 
Supp. No. 7 
Supp. No. 12 
Supp. No. 15 
Supp. No. 5 
Supp. No. 8 
Supp. No. 3 
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Our LABEL ForMSs, GUMMED and UNGUMMED 


OST of the Company’s labels 
M are furnished either gum- 

med or ungummed, the lat- 
ter being distinguished by the letter 
“A” following the form number. 
For instance, Form 1 is our gummed 
Collect Shipment label, Form 1-A 
is the same label without the ad- 
hesive or gum on the back. 


The gummed labels, of course, 
are more expensive than ungum- 
med labels, and should only be used 
where paste and brush are not read- 
ily available. There is no excuse for 
using a gummed label and affixing 
it to shipment with brush and paste. 


There has been in the past con- 
siderable waste at some offices in 
gummed labels, due to labels stick- 
ing together. This is the result of 
climatic conditions in some locali- 
ties and the careless storing of 
labels in damp and warm places at 


other offices. Needless to state, 
gummed labels must be kept in a 
cool dry place. 


To overcome the tendency of 
gummed labels sticking together in 
moist climates, some of the Com- 
pany’s labels are furnished inter- 
leaved, viz., with a wax paper in- 


sertion between each label in the 
pad. This is an expensive proposi- 
tion, however, and these labels 
should not be ordered unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Expensive hand baggage must 
not be disfigured by our address, 
shipment, or caution labels. Ship- 
ment and address labels can be ap- 
plied to the bottom of a suit case or 
bag, or affixed to waybill tags and 
securely attached to the handle. 


The more extensive use of the 
ungummed labels is recommended, 
and at many offices gummed labels 
will be required for but few pur- 
poses. In the interest of economy, 
it is important that the labels sup- 
plied shall be of the style best suited 
for the needs of the office for which 
requisitioned. Agents should show 
plainly on their requisitions the 
style of labels desired. 


KEY: X=GUMMED; Y=GUMMED and INTERLEAVED; Z=UNGUMMED > 


Form No. Description How Furnished Form No, Description How Furnished 
1 Collect Shipment label... X and Y 770 Ord Coo Rush: labels. X and Y 
1-A 66 oe O° ye Ae 7 T70-A ee oe es ag VS ares Oe eee Z. 

2 Prepaid Shipment label... X and Y 771 Sealed Trunk label. Z 
2-A se Ye Co kee ee 772 Address label) 00 3 4e ee ee X and Y 
3 Collect Lot Shipment label. X and Y T72-A “6 ait ee ot, Dh Bee Vom oee Rn Rene BRIM fo Na Z 
3-A es ae ss Co pce age ee 773 Casting label stece 1 er ing X and Y 
4 Prepaid Lot Shipment label... X and Y T73-A Ke sca 2 See EAC eae nse they Le. Z 
4-A es SS so ai eee coe See 774 Poisonplahbel. 225 2 eo ee a eX. 
5 Advance Charge label. X and Y T74-A ss CO ee sh ced oa tates be eee L bores Z 
5-A ss “° ES eta eS ees 775 Perishablejlahbel- 2 = = xX 
6 Cra labeler se eae se eo X and Y 7T75-A xe SSR teat Stet tees ZL 
6-A oe Eo oie, 5 ETE, Soe aad bs 776 Glassilabel 2s xX 
C In Bond label ______. Se Se ee Le he ee X and Y 776-A 4 EE ae oeibea A net DB en, ee Ae ae Z 
7-A oy eas Se ed BAN a BS al nee es Z ial Bad Order Trunk label. Z 
8 Valuable Shipment label... Z 778 Brapile'label!: 22252 ee a x 
30 Collect Combined Lot and Valuable T78-A ce Soil Moa Sn er CO eh Pek | Z 
Shipment label =. 22) ees »,< 779 On Hand numbers... Z 
30-A Collect Combined Lot and Valuable 780 Turn Off Light When Not Needed... ~=-X and Y 
Shipment label.).2.)5 he Z 781 Ta Boud-labele44 2 wee jedi os X and Y 
31 Prepaid Combined Lot and Valuable (RITE ior | 92a. ee hd ee eee L, 
Shipment label.6. 2020.5. 2!h ete. X 782-A Cleared Customs label. CZ 
31-A Prepaid Combined Lot and Valuable 783-A This Side Up With Care. Z 
Shipment label) = to ene Z 802 On Hand label es ee x 
594 For Forwarding Shipments to Sales 802-A*S oe Oi a) A Vie A A eens En A 
Rureatism ees ees eo Oe Ae X and Y 803 On Hand label for Lot Shipments. xX 
594-A For Forwarding Shipments to Sales 803-A SS oh et |e AN a op ete eee Z, 
Bureaus. oe Sete Oe eS Z 810 Notice to Consignee of Goods Offered 
760 Acid Shipment label.___....-...-.-..--........-.-..- X for Delivery and O. H. label... Z 
760-A ee ce SS Soper 5) Ges eae Nf Z 811 Gotblowers= see ee es xX 
761 Inflammable Shipment label... eer 1.8 812 Ship This Order via A. R. E._ xX 
761-A oS es yee Pi, Ae ae aS 814 Scaletlahel tt eee ae hint a xX 
762 Non-inflammable Shipment label... XX 815 For Receipts and Tallies to District 
762-A «6 ss A eas aS Accountant:24 =. 42) ae es ae: Z 
763 Explosive Shipment label... Z 817 Paidsin Part label] 2 A: xX 
764 Fireworks Shipment label... Z 817-A he OI, Shey eA Aion ta Pee Rn cea Z 
765 Caution label (Red) ___-.....---.-..-----... erg). © 818 Xomas;label 2.) sey oe eee mre x 
765-A “é ce Pe te! Snes tee. 9 Z 821 For Shipments Returned to Shipper 
766 Caution label (Yellow). >.< from On Hand. pe we eaeah ee TT Z 
766-A ee &¢ hl een ren oes eee Z 822 For Empty Packing Trunks to Supply 
767 Not Dangerous label.___.......................-.. Z Depo te See ee ren en Pe Z 
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FresH Fruits and °UEGETABLES in WINTER 


NO NURUN CSE SUNEREN CS EREREREN CSU RENEN ER ERE RIRER ER ERE REN CS ERENENE IN ERERERES EER ERENSY 


O longer does arbitrary Winter deny to people in products of various kinds from Southern producing 
the North fresh products of the farm and the points to Northern markets by refrigerator carload and 
orchard because snow is on the ground and the less-than-carload. We can be proud of our part in thus 
thermometer hovers between freezing point and zero. contributing to the health of the nation and in main- 
On their tables, in fact, may be found choice fruits and taining a most useful and important phase of express 
vegetables produced under sunny skies in territories service. 
especially favored by nature at this season of the year. But it also brings responsibilities. We must see that 
Within the last this substantial 
twenty-five years, a winter food sup- 


there has been an 
evolution in the 
eating habits of 
the nation. Ex- 
pedited transpor- 
tation has over- 
come the handi- 


ply is protected 
from damage or 
delay. It must, in 
every sense, be an 
expedited service 
that considers 
the extreme _ per- 


r 


caps of distance pees 8 eh s | ee ishability of the 
and frigid weather ee : traffic and the un- 
and, as our Janu- favorable con- 
ary vehicle poster ditions with which 
illustrated above —— _— inclement or 
indicates, ““South- : frigid weather 


Reicing Express refrigerator cars 


ern food for surrounds its 


Northern tables movement. We 
is made possible by American Railway Express.” must provide for it every safeguard that diligence, 
Thus has developed a vast traffic in perishable food alertness and experience in handling can offer. 
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FEBRUARY 


Looking over & parl of the business 
district of Baltimore, in which 
many new skyserapers have made 
their appearance 


am a" 


The retail district of the city— 
Lexington Street—where many 
large department stores are lo- 
cated. In this section, Amer- 
ican Railway Express vehicles 
are to be seen at all hours of 
the business day 


e SE 
Baltimore Street in the down- 
town section bustles with the 
teeming activity of a prosper- 
ous American city 


Union Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


THe FINANCIAL DisTRICT OF BALTIMORE AS SEEN FROM 


Jot. 9 


BALTIMORE, THE WONUMENTAL 
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FEBRUARY, 1927 


THE INNER 
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By F. G. BLYTH, Chiet Clerk to Superintendent, Baltimore “Division 


ALTIMORE, the foremost oyster 

shipping city in the world and the 

seventh in manufacturing in this 
country, with a population of over 800,000 
yeople, is located on the Patapsco River, 
ibout twelve miles from the Chesapeake 
3ay. It lies in the midst of a fertile, roll- 
ng country, adapted to an extensive 
ystem of small and large parks, the ex- 
ension of which has always been one of 


he city’s policies. This natural location 


Iso provides splendid harbor facilities. 

For years this has been called the 
‘City of Home Owners,” due to the fact 
hat about 62 per cent of the homes are 
ywned by their occupants. This condi- 
‘ion has been made possible by the Ground 
Rent System and the building and loan 
issociations of which there are so many 
ocated here and which tend to promote 
hrift, industry and a stable popula- ; 
ion. 

The suburban sections of Baltimore 
wave long been known throughout 
he country for their beautiful ar- 
angement and fine homes. The 
great fire of 1904 destroyed about 
orty-five acres in the heart of the 
usiness section which, while first 
viewed as a catastrophe, later turned 
jut to be a blessing in. disguise; for, 
when that section was rebuilt, the old 
streets were straightened out and 
widened, thus facilitating the han- 
jling of present-day traffic. 

Among our leading institutions are 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Uni- 
versity, which rank first in their field 
in this country and perhaps in the 
world. 

Perhaps Baltimore is best known 
as the “Monumental City.” This 
name was originally applied because 
the city was the first to erect a monu- 
ment to George Washington, and this 
reputation has since been maintained 
by the erection of other monuments 
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Rondo 


Mount Vernon Square, with 


and statues to other prominent people, 
from time to time. 

The city is rich in historic interest, 
probably the outstanding event being the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry during 
the year 1812, which inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” our national anthem. 

The city owes its prosperity and growth 
to its unusually favorable location as a 
seaport, and as a natural result today our 
harbor is lined with ship-yards and allied 
industries as well as numerous and com- 
modious piers. 

In addition to this, Baltimore enjoys 
excellent rail service in all directions, be- 
ing located on three trunk lines, namely 


~The Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania 


and the Western Maryland, together 
with several short-line railroads, supple- 


é 
“al 


ee 
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Monument in the foreground 


Baltimore’s famous Washington 


mented by the bay steamer service, 
which serves remote points in the states 
of Maryland and Virginia not reached by 
the rail lines. 

An additional advantage is the city’s 
proximity to the coal fields of. Western 
Maryland and West Virginia. 

Owing to the ease with which raw 
products can be obtained at a low cost, it 
is natural that there should be quite a 
diversity in its industries. 

One of the largest is clothing, both 
men’s and women’s. In men’s clothing 
there are sufficient manufactured to out- 
fit 40% of all of the farm owners in the 
United States. This business alone 
amounts to $50,000,000. These two com- 
modities move largely by express and 
constitute a good-sized proportion of our 
business, as do also similar products, 
namely shirt, overalls, middy blouses, 
underwear, skirts, rompers, children’s 
dresses, boys’ summer suits. 

In the manufacture of straw hats, 
Baltimore leads the world. This com- 
modity likewise heavily patronizes 
the express service, fully 75% of it 
moving over our lines. 

The fine umbrellas made here are 
known throughout the world, the out- 
put exceeding $5,000,000 per year. 

A few of our other leading products 
are neckties, to the extent of $1,500,- 
000, two million pairs of infants’, 
girls’ and women’s shoes, millions of 
tin cans, wooden boxes, paper boxes, 
also enamel and porcelain ware, high- 
grade rugs, furniture and meat pack- 
ing industry, with a production in 
excess of $45,000,000 a year and a 
candy production sufficient to pro- 
vide a pound of 80c candy for every 
man, woman and child in the states 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, south of 
New York. 

In addition to the above, here are a 
few more of the industries in which 
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3altimore leads and whose products make 
ip a large volume of the Express busi- 
12885 

The city makes more shirts than 
any state in the Union except New 
York. 

The most up-to-date sugar refinery 
in the world is located in Baltimore. 

We have here the largest plant in 
che world engaged in the manufac- 
ture of bottle tops, stoppers and seal- 
ing devices. 

The largest copper smelting and 
rolling plant in the United States 1s 
located here. 

Adjacent to Baltimore is located 
the largest steel mill on tidewater. 

More piston rings are manufac- 
tured here than in any city in the 
country. 

This is the greatest fertilizer 
manufacturing city in America. 

The world’s largest tin decorating 
plant is located here and produces, 
yearly, millions of tin containers in 
every conceivable shape and variety. 
also tin and enamel signs. 


We also have the largest mayonnaise 
olant in the country, which forwards by 
express, several thousand pounds daily. 
We are also quite proud of our cake busi- 
ness, which a few years ago did not exist 
and which through careful handling and 
close cooperation between shippers and 
the Company has grown to a point where 
it now amounts to tons per day. 

We feel sure that every reader has, at 
some time, eaten and enjoyed Baltimore 
oysters, which on account of the highly 
sanitary and scientific conditions under 
which they are packed, plus express serv- 
ice, taste as good when eaten in the 
Middle, Far West or other sections of the 
country, as when originally shucked in 
Baltimore. 

It follows naturally that in the fore- 
most oyster shipping point in the world, 
with a yearly output of 1,750,000 gallons 
of oysters, it is necessary for us to provide 
special facilities for the receiving, assort- 
ing and forwarding of this highly perish- 
able commodity. 


Two five-ton loads of cake om a local baking company. 
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Our Guilford Ave. Depot alvin our East Franklin St. eae building, one 
a big business is handled, including a heavy oyster traffic 


Baltimore makes much feminine headgear. Two 
loaded ‘‘millinery trucks”’ on the way to the terminal 


Outbound cars set for loading at the Guilford Ave. 
depot 


To accomplish 
this, we main- 
tain nine depots. 
From the begin- 
ning of the oys- 
ter season, we 
operate special 
oyster cars on all 
expresstrainsand 
as the season pro- 
gresses, the busi- 
nessgrowstosuch 
volume that it is 
necessary to op- 
erate ‘‘Oyster 
Specials.” 


During the 
week preceding 
Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, 
this business 


During the past five or 
siz years, our service has helped to create an enormous business in fresh cake 
shipped to points in the surrounding country 
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more than dov 
bles itself o 
night. 7 
handling, the; 
fore, presents 
problem, du 
the highly 
ishable natu 


must be ke 
moving as fast 
it comes to 


quantity of both hard and soft crabs 
Baltimore is exceptionally well located 
with regard to railroads for the advan- 


_ tageous forwarding of express. 


We have, located in different portions 
of the city, fourteen operations or plants. 
This, of course, requires organi trans- 
fer service. 

The pick-up and delivery service is 
performed about equally by horse-drawn 
and motor vehicles. This service is 
under the jurisdiction of Superintendent 
C. E. Shackford, who is assisted by Gen- 
eral Foreman W. A. Conway and Fore- 
man C, J. Murphy. The latter, in turn, 
are assisted by inspectors, who are on the 
street. 

Mr. Shackford also has jurisdic 
over the garage, which is supervised by 
Foreman H. J. Klingenberg and the stable 
in charge of Foreman D. H. Finn. 


VARIOUS ‘TERMINALS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Terminal service is under the juris- 
diction of General Agent J. S. Medairy, 
who is assisted by Depot Agents Dorsey, 
Hunt and Weedon. 

In addition to the depots before-men- 
tioned, we have located here the third 
largest plant of the Montgomery-Ward 
Company, where we maintain an agency, 
under the jurisdiction of F. D. St. Leger. 
This firm receives and forwards between 
1,500 and 2,000 shipments daily. 

Agent W. R. Johnson is located at the 
plant of the American Wholesale Cor- 
poration, where we maintain a similar 
agency. 

General Cashier C. A. Harmeyer is in 
charge of the accounting, while Claim 
Agent E. H. Benfer has supervision of the 
Claim department. 

All of these departments and branches 
report to Superintendent F. A. Van 
Denbergh, who is in charge of the entire 
operation and, with his staff, is located in 
our Company-owned office building at 
208 East Franklin Street. 

The business of the Baltimore Office 
for the past year shows that there were 
1,873,736 shipments forwarded and 1, 
312, 510 shipments received and delivered, 
making a total in-and-out business 
amounting to 3,186,246 shipments. In 
this connection, we like to point out that 


as 
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SUPERINTENDENT F. A. VAN DENBERGH AND STAFF DIRECTING OUR BALTIMORE OPERATIONS 


ft to Right—First Row: T. Dorsey, Depot Agent Baltimore and Ohio Terminals; B. F. Weedon, Depot Agent, Pennsylvania Terminal; F. G. Blyth, 
nief Clerk to Superintendent; J. S. Medairy, General Agent; F..4. Van Denbergh, Superintendent Baltimore Division; C. E. Shackford, Superintendent 
shicle Service; E. H. Benfer, Claim Agent; C. A. Harmeyer, General Cashier; R. E. Hunt, Depot Agent—Pennsylvania Terminal, Inbound. 

cond Row: W. R. Johnson, Agent American Wholesale Corporation Plant; N. B. Grove, Chief Clerk Payroll Bureau; M. S. Matthews, Chief Clerk to 
iperintendent Vehicle Service; F. M. H. McDonald, Chief Clerk to General Agent; H. J. Klingenbergh, Garage Foreman; W. A. Uhlhorn, Inspector; 
'. A. Conway, General Vehicle Foreman; H. C. Slaughter, Transportation Clerk; C. J. Murphy, Foreman; J. E. Borcherding, Foreman; D. H. Finn, 
able Foreman. 

ack Row: L. Brandenberg, Clerk in charge City Office; G. Wallace, Inspector; L. Rhine, Inspector; F.D.St.Leger, Agent Montgomery, Ward Plant; J. 
‘Harding, Chief Money Clerk; W. N. Harig, Inspector; W. H. Shields, Inspector; C. Collison, Inspector; W. J. Korn, Inspector; L. F. Back, Inspector. 


ie business for the month of December 
ast amounted to 341,288 shipments, the 
rgest in the history of the office. 

There are ten exclusive express trains 
aily passing through Baltimore, which 
reworked byour people,and seventy-five 


cars of express matter are received and 
forwarded daily. 

All organizations are noted for some 
outstanding feature and our visitors from 
out-of-town have never failed to comment 
on the orderly condition of the depots, 


stable, garage and other buildings and the 
splendid condition of our horses and 
motor equipment, all of which is directly 
chargeable to the personal pride taken 
in these matters by Superintendent Van 
Denbergh. 


Human TuHoucut STARTS AND Drives HuMANITY 


HE Farmers & Mechanics Bank of 

Sacramento, Cal., has been presenting 
Nn interesting series of advertisements in 
ne local newspapers, each signed by 
seorge W. Peltier, the president. 

Of particular interest to expressmen is 
he one which appeared in the Sacra- 
vento Union, among other papers, on 
Yecember 15 last, carrying the title of 
Human Thought Starts and Drives 
lumanity.”’ 

In his statement Pres- 
dent Peltier presents 
he following splendid 
ribute to the express 
ompanies, past and 
resent: 

“Human thought 
tarts and drives Human- 
ty. One thought leads to 
nd begets further 
houghts. Then comes 
ction, and then accom- 
lishment.” 

For illustration, Mr. 
eltier referred to a let- 
er he received from Gen- 
ral Agent J. L. Tucker, 
n which the latter said: 

“Your recent article 
m the products of the 


Sacramento Valley prompted me to ad- 
dress a Christmas shipping letter to several 
hundred patrons. I called their attention 
to the low rates which our company is 
maintaining and which will enable the 
people of this city and valley to send 
Christmas gifts to their friends living in 
any state of America.” 

Continuing, the bank’s president added: 

“The thought occurred to Jim Tucker 
that he could promote additional business 


A glimpse of Pimlico. famous racetrack near Baltimore, to and from which we handle many 


carloads of thoroughbreds during the season 


for the American Railway Express Co.— 
which is laudable, and it is his business 
to do so—and the further commendable 
idea that his actions would create a great- 
er demand for Sacramento Valley products. 
“The American Railway Express Co. 
is successor to Wells Fargo & Co. West- 
ern people know the name as Wells Fargo, 
which took over the Pony Express in 1861, 
and since then it has been a household ex- 
pression. It will take a generation to 
forget it. 
| “We are not accus- 
| tomed to the new name, 
| American Railway Ex- 
press. However, it is the 
same old company. 
“Since the inception of 
its business, Wells Fargo 
has been through the cru- 
cible many times, and the 
name is synonymous with 
stability and faithful serv- 
ice. It has never been 
found wanting. ‘The 
express company fills a 
place in the business life 
of acommunity. Its integ- 
rity is unquestioned, and 
its service has no equal 
in the carrier world.” 


& 
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WHAT’S YOUR MEASURE ? 


O measure your energy and 
efficiency— 


Look at Your Desk! 


—Route Agent M. J. Harris, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Cooked Turkey, This Time 


ee we handle many turkeys dur- 
ing the holiday season, both live and 
dressed, we are now transporting them 
cooked and all ready to eat. 

At least, Great Falls, Mont., is able to 
report the successful handling of a “bird” 
prepared in that city for a Thanksgiving 
dinner and its arrival in perfect condition 
at Stockton, Cal. 

General Agent T. J. Dwyer recently 
received a letter from Frank D. Hofer, 
manager of the Rainbow Hotel in Great 
Falls, thanking him for “the excellent 
care and pains taken in handling the ship- 
ment” and stating that the consignee in 
Stockton was highly gratified with the 
success of the experiment. 

Mr. Hofer added: ‘‘Personally, I 
think it is quite a feat to be able to ship 
cooked food from Great Falls to Stockton, 
Cal., and feel that your Company is to be 
complimented in accomplishing this.” 
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ELK CITY ‘RECEIVES 


ieee in the telephone traffic at 
Elk City, Okla., induced the local tele- 
phone company to order new switch- 
board equipment. ‘There was the pros- 
pect of still further business when the 


‘cotton crop was to be marketed in the 


fall, the telephone being a very impor- 
tant instrument in such transactions. 

The order was placed with the Western 
Electric Company and the Kearny, N. J., 
Works was assigned to the task of manu- 
facturing it. In fact, it was the first 
switchboard job wholly completed in 
that plant and a record was made in its 
manufacture. 

The various intricate parts of the 
switchboard were ready for packing one 
day in October and four days later the 
Company was notified to pick up the 
business for prompt forwarding to Elk 
City. The shiprient comprised numerous 
crated articles of various sizes and Driver 
John Hoyes of our Newark, N. J., or- 
ganization, which serves Kearny, was 
placed in charge of the pick-up vehicle 
and saw the unusual shipment safely on 
its way. 

Little time was lost after arrival in Elk 
City before the switchboard was in- 
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A SWITCHBOARD — 


We transport a telephone switchboard from Kearny 
N. J., to Elk City, Okla., Driver John Hoye: 
starting it off “J 


stalled and functioning to the satisfac. 
tion of the people of that town. 
* * * 


More Lions for Macon 
R= CENTLY, Macon, Ga., received fou: 


full-grown male lions which were add 
ed to the Sparks Circus whose winte: 
headquarters are in that city. Naturally 
Agent W. H. Strickland and his force are 
quite accustomed to such shipments. 


YOUNG PLANTS 4 GROWING TRAFFIC 


OVERNMENT statis- 
G tics show that toma- 

toes are our most im- 
portant vegetable and that 
the demand for them in this 
country is far greater than 
the supply. In fact, in 1925, 
we imported 72,771,072 
pounds, of which 84 per cent 
came from Mexico. 


As a consequence of this 
enormous demand, growers 
have attempted to quicken 
production by purchasing 
young plants instead of rais- 
ing them from seed, while, on 
the other hand, a great in- 
dustry has been created 
which specializes in the production of the 
young plants. 

In late years, there has been an increas- 
ing movement of these plants via our 
service and they are, naturally, highly 


Crates for tomato plants used by some Georgia 
growers 


ies 


BSE 3 eae ee = a a err BO 2 
ig shipment of tomato plants forwarded last Spring from Karnak, Ill., where 


J. E. Moody is agent 


susceptible to damage in transit from 
various causes. The question of proper 
packing is a paramount one, especially 
as plant growers are not agreed on any 
particular type of shipping container. 
Some prefer crates, others baskets or 
hampers. 


But the majority of the shippers do 
agree that the best containers are those 
with the top wider than the bottom, thus 
allowing the plants to spread out. These 
have the sides closed tight to a height that 
will protect the roots from drying out, and 
open spaces, just above, to allow suf- 
ficient ventilation for the tops of the 
plants. Overcrowding may be harmful. 

‘In fact, the question of ventilation is 
most important, as the plants have a 
natural warmth in themselves and, if 
packed too closely together, will deteri- 


M orate. In handling this highly 
} perishable traffic, it is im. 
perative always to considei 
weather conditions. The} 
will freeze if it is too cold 
wither if it is too warm. They 
will not carry far if subjectec 
to heavy rains. The same 
rules apply generally to ship 
ments of onion and cabbage 
plants. 


A vast traffic of thi 
nature comes from the plan 
pode sections south ¢ 

an Antonio, on the I.— 
N. and the Winter Ga 
district served by the S. / 
U. & G., located ine 
Western Texas division in charge 6 
Superintendent C. N. Campbell. . 

This section now ships plants to prac 
tically every state in the Union and th 
bulk of the movement consists of oni 
plants, with most of it traveling durt 
February and March. = 

Mr. Campbell is requesting the ce 
operation of officials and employes alot 
the line, at transfer stations and pé 
ticularly destination points, to safeguarc 
the traffic from damage due to unfavor 
able weather conditions. 7 

The business is: forwarded from warm 
climates to sections subject to freezing 
weather at the time. The plants are 
susceptible to frost damage, when exposec 
to freezing temperatures, and to hea 
damage, if placed too close to steam pipes 
in cars or around stoves in warehouses 


» 
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OUTWITTING the WEATHER MAN 


is Jack Frost. He reigns supreme 

at this season of the year. His 
ming cannot always be foretold, even 
the expert weather man and before 
. know it, we have rain, sleet, snow, 
zzard, high winds or extreme cold 
ddenly thrust upon us. 


Dix of our most destructive enemies 


A substantial part of the express traf- 
comprises fresh fruits and vegetables, 
ach of it emanating from points of pro- 
ction under mild Southern skies. One 
n readily imaginethe rigorous changes in 
mate to which the tender commodities 
e subject in making the journey from 
e South to the North. Since this is to 
expected, our traffic is given all the 
otectionagainstfreez- 
2 caused by extreme 
ld weather that skill- , 
| handling can pro- } 


de. 


Yet it is difficult to © 
feguard all l.c.l. ship- 
ents of this kind, un- 
is the contents are 
cked with additional 
side protection a- 
inst freezing and the 
ipments safeguarded 
ainst frigid weather 
handling. If em- 
byes would remem- 
r the perishable traf- 
whenever a storm of 
et Or snow starts or 
sudden cold wave 
akes them shiver, our 
sses due to this cause 
uld be greatly re- 
iced if not eliminated. 


Southern fruits and vegetables must pass 
from moderate to various degrees of cold 
weather when traveling northward 


Plants contain a large percentage of 
ater and 30 degrees is the danger line. 
hen they begin to suffer and unless 
sscued are likely to be frozen. That 
leans damage, which may later be 
aimed losses. On the other hand, ex- 


treme heat caused by putting perishable 
shipments against steam pipes of express 
cars or radiators of depot and transfer of- 


fices is e- 


qually dam- 
aging. 


means of 
reducing 
F Oe 1S).628 
caused by 
Pree Z 10g 
of perisha- 
able 

ments, 
Company 
has sought 


: Pe x 
poe Ses : 


& 


Winter means a long period of 
snow and extreme cold in the 
Northern section 


As a 


ship- 
the | 
WATERING 
= NaN NULL 
rer 


swe THANK MOU 
COMPLETE tH CONTRACT 


The unique thermometer in- 
stalled in our Erie Terminal, Jer- 


sible loss from this source, we respectfully urge 
that all shippers of perishable matter afford their 
shipments such protective packing as may be 


considered reasonably necessary to protect 
the shipment from damage by freezing in 
ordinary express transportation. 


+ 


| SAN JOSE’S “PRUNE WEEK” | 


[eee trying to advertise 


prunes produced by 6,798,250 

trees! That is the task that 
Agent W. F. Powars of San Jose set 
before himself when he started Santa 
Clara Valley’s 1926 ‘Prune Week”’ 
in November last year. 

Since 1916 a Prune Week has been 
held in San Jose under the auspices 
of the San Jose Chamber of Com- 
merce. It had its start and has al- 
ways been sponsored by Agent Pow- 
ars, who is completing his forty-sixth 
year in the service. His appointment 
as “Chairman of the Prune Week 
Committee of the San Jose Chamber 
of Commerce” has been an annual 


one. The most recent “Prune Week” had 
become so large that the entire project was 


iy 

| the cooperation of ship- 

3 pers and a letter has been 
= sent by Superintendents to 
our principal patrons, for- 


peer warding perishable com- 


sey City, N. J., as a constant re- handled by 
_minder to employes to prevent Santa Clara 
freezing of perishable shipments County Con- 


solidated 
Chambers of 
Commerce 
and again Mr. 
Powars was 
appointed 
Chairman of 


modities along these theweek. 
general lines: ar oraGlece 
! : twelv - 
During the Winter months ele 
there is considerable risk involved inthe transpor- ee eet 
the County 


tation of perishable shipments, such as fresh fruits 
and vegetables, cut flowers, liquids in glass,eggs, etc. 


The transportation of such shipments by 
Express involves considerable handling which 
must necessarily occur in the open and under 
conditions where it is practically impossible to 
afford complete protection against the elements. 
This is particularly true in the vehicle service 
and the handling at sta- 
tions or in transfer from 
train to train. 


The fact that most of 
the cars used for Express 
are either heated by steam 
or provided with sufficient 
insulation to prevent the 
contents freezing has tend- 
ed to create the impres- 
sion that perishable ship- 
ments can be shipped by 
Express in extreme cold 
weather without addition- 
al packing protection. 


Therefore, as a means of 
preventing so far as pos- 


“CALIFORNIA | 


and each one 
cooperated 
enthusiasti- 
cally with the 


Agent W. F. Powars 


Chairman in making it the most suc- 
cessful prune week in history. Over 90 
per cent of the boxes purchased were sent 
to Eastern friends by express. 


5 Ib. GIFT BOX 


a ONLY ONEY 60 cENts CENTS 


"Santa Clara County Choicest 


_ PRUNES 


Dering Prune Week-Novernber 22nd to 27th: 


For Sale H. os e 


‘SEND THEM TO YOUR _FRIENDS 


How San Jose, Cal., advertised its famous ‘“‘Prune Week” 
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NE of the most remarkable in- 
stances of business achievement in . 
American in- 

dustry is theorigin and 
development of the 
J.C.Penney Company. 
Its remarkable 
growthwas based on 
an idea “‘born up 
in the mountains 
of the state of 
Wyoming, in 
the spring of 
1902.” 


Then... ]- 
C. Penney, 
an ambi- 
tious young 
man, who 
had suffer- 
ed many 
reverses, 
finally got 
to a point 
where he 
was able to 
Diu ine 
ideas into 
operation. 
With two 
other part- 
ners he op- 
Gen eerc aaa 
small coun- 


try store at Cit 

F WY 
little Wy- 

Ome anes 

town known as “Kemmerer.” It pros- 


pered and later Penney’s partners sold out 
their interests in that store and in one at 
Rock Springs, in the same state, to him. 

Mr. Penney’s “idea” haunted him and 
he decided to try it out. It was based on 
an establishment of a single buying or- 
ganization for a department store chain, 
providing for a participating interest by 
employes, who had proved their. ability 
and ambitions. 

The first stores which Mr. Penney 
acquired and managed according 


The new J.-C. Penney Building on West 34th Street, New York 
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to this plan succeeded so that he was 
able to establish others and thus 
gradually the chain grew. 

Todayi'the: J.C. Penney 
Company operates 745 
stores, located in many of 


the important 
cities and towns 
of the country, 
with a large op- 
erating organi- 
zation and a 
well developed 
centralized sys- 
tem for the pur- 
chase and dis- 
tribution of 
merchandise. 
The importance of the Penney company 
among the leading trading store organiza- 
tions of the country was impressed upon 
the public, early this year, by the appear- 
ance of a new giant skyscraper, most im- 
posing in appearance, that has arisen on 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City, a stone’s throw from Ninth Avenue 
and only a few blocks from the new Gar- 
ment Center District where, during the 


Above—Group of A. R. E. em- 
ployes assigned to the Penney 
building, Agent George Heppner 
(2nd on left) in charge. 


Left—A. R. E. trucks loading. 


Right—Checking shipments to go 
out by express. 


American Railway Express trucks leaving the shipping platform of the 
Penney building with business sorted direct to terminals 


new structure is the J. C. Penney B 
ing, the executive headquarters and ware 
house of that company. 

It can readily be imagined that 


b 
J. C. Penney Company, which specialize 
in dry-goods, ready-to-wear clothing, fu 
nishings and shoes, ships an enormov 
amount of seasonable merchandise to i 
own chain stores and that express servic 
becomes a most important agency for i ‘i 
shipping. 

The warehouse of that company 1 
New York supplies all of the 745 Penne 
stores and, it is estimated, during 192 
shipped 250, 000 packages by our servic 
This seems to make the Penney organizs 
tion the largest individual shipper in Ne 
York City handling shipments exclusivel 
to its own organization. 

To facilitate the movement of this b 
traffic, the Company has its own en 
ployes i in the building, comprising som 
fifteen men, under the direction of Ager 
George Heppner, who accept the freigh 
bill it and sort it for loading into regular! 
assigned express vehicles devoted ©& 
clusively to the pickup and deli 
ery of the Penney business. 
An organization functioning : 
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Scenes in the Penney shipping department and examples of excellent packing and marking of express shipments—Part of the outbound business billed anc 


sorted, all ready to be taken by our vehicles direct to the terminals 


fficiently as does the Penney Company 
\aturally gives particular attention to the 
yroper packing of all its merchandise, 
ind leaves little to be desired from the 
arrier’s point of view. 

Traffic Manager J. H. Gregory and 


Superintendent A. J. Meury of the ship- 
ping department cooperate with Agent 
Heppner in expediting the forwarding 
and receiving of the Penney business. 
From their point of view, express em- 
ployes in other sections of the country can 


cooperate in the handling of the busines: 
by taking special pains to see that eact 
shipment goes to the branch Penney store 
for which it is specifically intended. That 
is true of shipments to branches of al 
chain-store organizations. 


BLUEBERRIES FROM THE MICHIGAN PENINSULA 


By Route Agent E. C. FRENCH, Marquette, Mich. 


OUBTLESS there are. Fey = 

many who still be- 

lieve that ‘“Clover- 
and,” otherwise known as 
the upper peninsula of Mich- 
gan, produces nothing but 
indians and Snow-Balls. 
But we sure are there with 
the blueberries. 

The accompanying snap- 
shots show 1,807 sixteen- 
quart cases of blueberries in 
transfer from the ‘“South- 
Shore” to the C. & N. W. at 
Negaunee, Mich., on Sun- 
day, August 22. Oh, yes, 
we work on Sundays, not- 
withstanding that Agent 
Fred Harris and his able 
assistants appear to be all 
dolled up after loading the-many trucks. 
_ During July, August and September, 
we transferred from the South Shore to 
the C. & N. W. at Negaunee, 28,301 six- 
teen-quart cases of berries, containing 
452,816 quarts, mostly destined to the 
Chicago market, and the makings of a 
couple of pies for yourself still remain. 

These berries are not cultivated. They 
grow wild upon the plains and cut-over 


Keep ’Em Down! 


BUR Claims Presented report for Dec- 
ember last recently issued showed an 
increase of 2.04 per cent over the same 
month in 1925. This represents an increase 
of 858 claims, only the Southern Depart- 
ment showing a decrease. As 17,325,514 
shipments were handled during the second 
month previous—October—our ratio of 
claims-to-1000 shipments for December 
was 2.46. 


Blueberries galore, 1,807 cases of them, in irarisfer af Negaunee, Mich., transfer 
point between the C. ¢ N. W. and the South Shore road 


lands and each season brings forth a 
bountiful crop. During the picking sea- 
son, which is at its height pretty much 
during the entire month of August, it is 
customary for hundreds of families to 
pitch their tents on the berry fields and, 
after gathering a sufficient supply to fill 
their larder for the winter months, pick 
for the market and return home well re- 
munerated, as well as having enjoyed the 
outing in the pine woods. 

Henry Ford is developing a new iron 
mine a few miles west from Ishpeming. 
He and other Ford officials visited the 
section during the summer of 1926. The 
prospective iron mine is located right in 
the midst of what was at the time a fine 
berry patch. 

Mr. Ford was busily engaged picking 
and eating luscious blueberries at a time 
when Al. Richards, his superintendent, 
approached him and asked regarding a 
name for the new mine. 


“Call iti anything bv: 
Ford,” responded Mr. Forc 
“Why not call it The Blu: 
Berry ?”’ he added, as he stow. 
ed away another mouthful. 

So Blue Berry it is, and a! 
the buildings are being paint: 
ed a blueberry color. 

Fish? Oh, yes? we han. 
dle some at Negaunee, also 
During July, August anc 
September, we transferrec 
4,616 boxes. These boxes 
weigh 125 pounds to the box. 
making a total of 577,000 
pounds. Being a man of 
veracity and not being a fish- 
erman, you can certainly 
bank on this being a true fist 
story. 

Who doesn’t like a hunk of good old 
blueberry pie? As I hear few negative 
responses, I do not hesitate to state that 
the accompanying snapshots show the 
“makings” of many an after-dinner “top: 
off,” to which the Cloverland territory 
made its contribution last season. Wher 
you think of blueberries, remember the 
Michigan Peninsula! 


fi: 4 


A typical scene at the Negaunee station 
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Encouraging Comment from Boston 


[ is human nature to like a pat on the back when you are try- 
ing hard to please. 

That employes in different parts of the country are helping 
to create good will for the Company is evi- : 
dent in the number of complimentary letters 
which are received from time to time. Those 
of the other kind are really few and far be- 
tween, but they, too, are helpful, for they 
enable us to check up on errors or delays and 
to profit by the experience thus gained. 

Favorable comments go to prove that 
shippers are not blasé and unresponsive when we render good 
service. In fact, they are just the reverse—very appreciative 
when good service comes at a time when they need it the most. 
A tribute won by the Company in Boston, Mass., recently, is 
a case in point and well worth spreading on the records. 

It came from Mr. Charles 8. Danforth, of 18 Oliver Street 
in that city, and read, in part, as follows: 


“You are a large concern and we are a very small unit in the 
world of business. It has been said that as long as things go right, 
no one hears anything, but if they go wrong there is the ‘dickens’ 
to pay all along the line; but the sender of this letter, if he may be 
permitted to say so without egotism, is an appreciative individual, 
at least to the extent of not remaining absolutely silent when 
things go entirely right. 

“We wish to testify in this to the universal satisfactory way in 
which all of the missions entrusted from this quarter to your care, 


+ THE YOUNGER GENERATION ¥¢+ 


Referring specifically to Elizabeth Gene Walker, two-year-old daughter 
of Mrs. Eunice Walker for the past seven years stenographer in the Agent’s 
office at Birmingham, Ala., and Teddy Wilfred Bradshaw, son of Wilfred, 
Sr., employed in the Terminal Agent’s office at Indianapolis. Teddy’s 
mother is the former Bernice Dooley, for several years Supt. H. B. Calkins’ 
etenographer and correspondent for the Messenger. 
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HEY — ANYBODY | 


IN HERE ORDERS 
tHese PETS ? 


As pictured by Ireland, famous cartoonist of the Columbus, Ohio, Dis- 
patch. Route Agent J. M. Lenihan of Zanesville, Ohio, who clipped this 
clipping, adds that the Dispatch really created a “reindeer house” during 
the recent holidays, a carload of these famous animals arriving by our sery- 
ice from Seattle, Wash., with charges amounting to over $1,300. The 
kiddies for miles around had a wonderful time with them before Santa 
made his annual visit. 


. 


have been carried out for over a period of nearly half a century in 
business. It is possible we may have shipped perhaps halfa hun- 
dred parcels per annum during this period and in all this time we 
have yet to make a single complaint relative to delay, damage or 
loss; and in addition to this, we have always received the most 
courteous treatment from your employes wherever contact with — 
them has been necessary. To such an extent are we impressed 
with the excellence of your service that we make use of your facili- _ 
ties exclusively. 
“‘We seek no favors whatever and have no ‘axe to grind,’ but we 

simply felt that this word of appreciation of your excellent service _ 
should be made known to you from a source which is deeply grate- 
ful for having the opportunity of using it.” : 


Such a tribute is, indeed, encouraging. It should stimulate us 
to strive for others, for thus is public opinion moulded. ; 


* * * 


A Prank of the Calendar 


F the ancient Romans could have dreamed of the intensive 
commercial activity of today, they would have probably 
made a better job of producing our calendar. Certainly, 
they gave short shift to the month of | ‘4 
February in allotting it only 28 days. : 
This has been complicated considerably 
by two famous birthdays falling within 
this short period. 
_ Perhaps February, this year, is not so 
embarrassed as that of last year for lack 
of time, because Lincoln’s Birthday falls on Saturday, normally 
a half holiday, and Washington’s birthday comes on a Tuesday 
with a full day between that and Sunday. Yet we have only 
22 full business days, this month, in place of 26 and that mean 
that every industry whose business operates on a:monthly bail 
is affected. Operations have to be speeded up to make up for 
the shortness of the calendar. = 
Undoubtedly this will stimulate shipping, but it will also 
make good service all the more imperative. It will be a short 
but busy month and one in which speedy service, marked by 
careful and intelligent handling, will be our main objective. 
Then will come the long month of March, which has always 
produced a high tide in express traffic. i 


~¢ 
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» one of the main windows of our Richmond, Va., city office was dressed for 


the holidays 
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Christmas display in our City office in Portland, Ore. 


MAKING OUR OFFICE WINDOWS TELL the STORY 


CTING on the theory that a well- 
dressed window offers great ad- 
vertising possibilities, Superin- 

adent W. K. Weaver, in charge of our 
anawha division at Richmond, Va., 
couraged the local employes directed 
General Agent H. R. Van Denberg to 


> what they Express Shipments 


yuld do in 
The Last Few Days Have F illed 


aking up an . 
tractive win- very Department With Many 
More Beautiful 


w display at 
r city office CHRISTMAS 
ova 
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at the dis- 

ay attracted “THE E& FAIR | . 
mnsiderable = Fa FAIR @ 
tenti é: 

L et Rs a The Heart of Fort Wotth’s Shopping District 


How The Fair, big department 
store in Dallas, Tex., adver- 
tised during the holidays 


eeks that it 
as in the win- 
w. 

Mr. Weaver described it as follows: 
it consists of one miniature express Car, 
hich was built in our carpenter shop at 
untington, W. Va., and which is paint- 
| the standard railroad colors, bearing 
ie number 365, which indicates that we 
€ on the job 365 days per year. 


“This car has been used throughout the 

uth Atlantic department from place 
) place as a window display in our offices 
id it has also been shown in some of the 
Tgest department stores throughout the 
Tritory. 


“The two little automobile trucks are 
miniatures of our standard equipment 
and bear the inscription, ‘American 
Railway Express Company,’ while the 
miniature four-wheel truck is an exact 
reproduction of our regular four-wheel 
hand trucks. 

“We have also used the display at 
numerous fairs and commercial gather- 
ings throughout the South Atlantic de- 
partment.” 

Agent J. D. Whittington saw big ad- 
vertising possibilities in the West window 
of our city office at Coffeyville, Kan., re- 
cently, and decided to make use of them 
in view of the approaching holidays. 


A Novet WINbow DISPLay 


So with the cooperation of one of the 
merchants who loaned him some toys, 
Mr. Whittington was able to prepare a 
most attractive display suggesting the 
use of our service for the shipping of holi- 
day packages. 

The scene represented a driver about 
to make a delivery to a fair lady standing 
on the porch of her home, and another 
making a pick-up. The toy truck used 
was in the Company’s standard colors, 
red and green, and carried the monogram 
and posters seen on 
our vehicles. 

In the rear of the 
toy truck, which had 
swinging doors, were 
placed small packages 
addressed to well 
known residents in the 
town and so placed 
that they could 
be read from the 
street. 

Another example of 
clever use of our win- 
dow space for holiday 
advertising was given 
in our city office at 
349 Oak Street, Port- 
land, Ore. The win- 


tington received a ‘‘world of nice comments’ about tt. 


dow was trimfned by Chief Clerk R. M. 
Einar, Agent E. M. Graham’s assistant, 
who had it in shape on December 11, thus 
allowing a display of over two weeks. 


At Ortawa, Kan., anD Minot, N. D. 


Agent G. S. Porter at Ottawa, Kan., 
used a large vehicle poster as a back- 
ground and had a toy house, train and 
truck to stage a scene suggestive of our 
service during the holidays. Cashier 
Joseph Pierson, helped Mr. Porter ar- 
range the display, which attracted favor- 
able comment. 

Minot, N. D., put up a most attractive 
window, which featured our posters, dis- 
played several properly packed shipments, 
and included two small decorated Christ- 
mas trees. 


How Coffeyville’s west window looked during the holidays—Agent Whit- 


Our service was 
apparently tactfully advertised 
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The Wenatchee River Valley in Washington—famous for its apples 


WENATCHEE—FAMOUS For ITs CAPPLES © 


N Wenat- 

Cieemg 

the State 
of Washing- 
ton, the apple 
growing in- 
dustry stands 
first and the 
fame of Wen- 
atchee apples 
is known far | 
and wide. Of | 
course, the 
bulk of the 
fruit — up to 
toemirety ot 
November 
las tig ear, 
amounting 
to 10,282 carloads—is largely a freight 
movement. 

But a considerable business is moved 
by express in individual shipments of one 
or more boxes and Agent W. S.. Foster 
is confident that thus Wenatchee apples 
are going into new fields and becoming 
better known, thereby helping to increase 
the local industry. 

In fact, Wenatchee ap- 
ples go ‘by express to 
many points in this coun- 
try, Alaska and Canada. 
Our fruit rate is par- 
ticularly favorable, per- 
mitting long hauls at 
about one-half the parcel 
post rate and less than 
half our regular merchan- 
dise rate. 

Agent Foster attributes 
the success of the Wenat- 
chee district in growing 
apples to the climate, soil 
and location. Apple grow- 
ing there is a_ highly 
specialized industry. 

Conditions of light in 
the orchard play such an 


Agent W. S. Foster 


important part in the production of high 
quality apples that the good orchardist 
pays close attention to tree spacing and 
pruning. This work is done in the winter 
time. It is essential, in order to get color, 
to thin out the branches to a point where 
light can penetrate to all parts of the tree. 
Many of the older orchards v were planted 
with a spacing of 20 
to 25 feet apart: But 
all later orchards are 
being spaced 30 to 35 
feet 

Usually one lime 
sulphur dormant 
spray for San Jose 
scale or blister mite is 
applied some time be- 
fore the tree starts to 
bloom. The Wenat- 
chee district has tak- 
en the lead in the in- 
stallation of station- 
ary spray outfits. 
Most of these;are op- 
erated by electric 
power, and develop 
from 300 to 400 Ibs. 


Getting the apples ready for shipping 


Spraying time 


pressure at the nozzle. The spray i 
piped to all parts of the orchard. Th 
modern spray gun has replaced the ok 
rod and nozzle, and spraying is now al 
done from the ground. 

The first early apples in the Wenatche 
District are picked in August, consistiny 
usually 2, a tev car lots of Jonathans anc 
Winter Bananas, locatec 
on especially early tracts 
The main apple harves 
comes in September anc 
October. Jonathan 
Grimes Golden, Delicious 
Stayman, Rome Beauty 
Spitzenberg and Winesaj 
areusually picked in abou 
the order named. 

It is estimated tha 
10,000 to 15,000 peopl 
come from every state it 
the Union into the Wen: 
atchee district every yea 
for the apple harvest. _ 

The apples are picked 
emptied in boxes, anc 
hauled to the home 0: 
central packing plant 
They are run through wiping machine: 
and over graders. Expert sorters separat 
the apples into culls, C grade, Fancy anc 
Extra Fancy, according to color and de 
fects. They are then packed by oe 
in the standard apple boxes, in whicl 
they are sent to all markets of the wor 
Most of the apples are now wrappell 
oil paper to lengthen storage qualities. 

There are many large cooperativ 
marketing organizations in the Wenat 
chee district. Each has its distinguishir i 
brand and each organization vies witl 
the other to put out a better grade anc 
pack. 

Agent Foster adds: ‘“There are t ¢ 
important features to the express service 
which can be rightly applied to shipping 


apples. The first, to get the business, A 


second to take care of it after we get 


: 
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‘o illustrate: Put yourself in the place 
f the individual shipper. You have 

dear old mother in some Eastern 
ity and wish to send her a fine box of 
pples. You select a box of Extra Fancy 
Yelicious, containing 72 apples, for 
thich you pay $2.25. You then pay 
2.22 express or a total of $5.07, a little 
ver 7 cents each. 


“The price is no object, as you want to 
send the best, but when the shipment 
arrives, the box has been broken open 
and a few apples taken out, the balance 
badly bruised because of being loose in 
the box. Would you be pleased with ex- 
press service? 

“T am sure you would not; and al- 
though this is only once in a while, it does 


happen and the shipper not only suffers, 
but tells all his friends about it. 

“On the other hand, those who get 
good service also /tell their friends and 
boost for our service and with the co- 
operation of these boosters we should be 
able to increase our business while we 
strive to reduce the loss by pilferage or 
damage to a minimum.” 


PETALUMA, WatTcH OuT For ‘SUISALIA! 


“world’s egg basket,’ had better 

watch its laurels, or it may lose them 
> Visalia in the same state! That is the 
‘ay Superintendent J. W. Rogers of the 
entral California division puts it, in 
slling of the part 
e played at the 
scent dog and 
oultry show 
eld in the latter 
own in Novem- 
er. 

Visalia is a city 
f 10,000 popula- 
on located inthe 
an Joaquin Val- 
sy, half way be- 
ween Los Angeles 
nd San Francis- 
0, twoimportant 


Divori's a Cal., known as the 


cases were displayed showing the right 
and wrong way and many photographs 
helped to convey the idea. Free literature 
on packing and marking methods was 
given out to the public and will likely 
bear fruit. An interesting feature, which 


5736,106 in 1924 to $1,725,000 in 1925, 
for the country. This shows the indus- 
try is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
but is still in its infancy, and there is still 
room for more poultry farms, the land 
being reasonable and the climate ideal. 
A large portion 
of these products 
are shipped via 
express, and the 
amount is stead- 
ily increasing. 
As aconse- 
quence, our Visa- 
lia office is a busy 
one. Incidentally 
it is housed in 
one of the “‘pret- 
tiest designed 
buildings the 
Company posses- 


99 


farkets. The Two views of our attractive booth at the recent pouliry and dog show at Visalia, Cal. ses, according 


rincipal products 
f that section are 
ranges, lemons, 
gs, olives, grapes, 
eaches, plums, al- 
alfa, cotton, cat- 
le, dairy and poul- 
ry. 

Many express 
arload shipments 
f fruit for East- 
mn markets 


attracted con- 
siderable atten- 
tion, was our 
miniature re- 
frigerator car 
that is built to 
scale and has all 
the features of a 
large car. 

Three of the 
judges of poul- 


Tiginate in that Our impressive office building at Visalia try whowere 


icinity, one near- 
y orchard alone having eighty-five 
xpress “reefers” last season. A great 
olume of less-than-carload business 
; handled by the local office, especially 
iit boxes of fruit around the holidays. 
In the annual poultry show, the 
sompany had an 
ducational exhibit 
n charge of Agent 
+ R. Poole, devoted 
argely to. a demon- 
tration of the prop- 
tr packing of eggs. 
igns revealed that 
laims in poultry and 
ggs had been great- 
y reduced from $50,- 
26 in 1920 to $6,- 
25 in 1925 and asked 
he shippers’ cooper- 
tion for further re- 


luction by better 40.47. R. Poole, Cashier M. L. 


present said 
that this was the largest poultry show held 
west of Chicago since 1915—over 35,000 
birds being on display. These came from 
various points, and Mr. Poole is proud of 
the fact that 436 crates of birds weighing 
19,519 pounds were handled by his regular 
crew without additional help, 
in addition to the regular heavy 
business, and without a single 
error. Each crate was actually 
weighed, and all lot shipments 
kept together, and labeled prop- 
erly. 

The show was held in tents 
covering two city blocks—and 
then the coops had to be double- 
decked. The show was consid- 
ered a great success by all con- 
cerned, and will still further 
stimulate the poultry industry 

' inthat section,as nearly ten thou- 
sand people attended the show. 


sacking. Rucker and Chauffeur J. L. The returns from poul- 
Cut-open egg Chambers at Visalia try have increased from 


hy 


a 


to Supt. Rogersin 
whose territory Petaluma is also located. 
Agent Poole believes that the exhibit 
accomplished a great deal of good, as 
he was able to talk to many shippers 
and producers, and disposed of several 
thousand pieces of advertising litera- 
ture. 


A FREAK AMONG LIVE STOCK 


CALF with two mouths, two tongues and 
three sets of teeth was noted by Houseman 
R. M. Gilbert at Elkins, W. Va., in transit to 
other points in the State for exhibition. 

Mr. Gilbert states that the calf was born on a 
farm near Bear Creek, W. Va., and is one year 
old. The head is of ordinary size but the ear is 
back of the neck about six inches below the 
normal spot. 

The calf has been shown at Elkins, Philippi, 
Graston and Fairmont and all of its journeys 
have been made via our service. 
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MAINLY cABOUT €XPRESS “PEOPLE 


North Jersey’s Resolution 


yee a recent Right Way meeting in 
Orange, N. J., Superintendent J. L. 
Hughes described the extent of business 
handled in our North Jersey division, of 
which he has 
charge. 

He said in 

art:— 

‘‘The terri- 
tory we serve is 
perhaps as im- 
portant as any 
in the country. 
We have offices 
on all of the rail- 
roads leading 
out of New 
York City and 
our territory is 
largely in the metropolitan district. 
Our railroad mileage is 1,446.8 miles and 
we have 334 offices, the largest of which is 
Newark. Among our patrons are many 
of New York’s prominent citizens and big 
business men, whose homes are scattered 
throughout this suburban territory. 

“We handled during the past year 
6,208,199 shipments, which is more than 
was handled by any other line division in 
the entire United States. Among these 


Supt. J. L. Hughes 


How Supt’s office and Claim Dept. employes at Indianapolis celebrated 


Christmas. 
photographer 


(From left to right)—E. D. Stuhlfauth; L. W. Horning, chief clerk; Mrs. E. J. Van Valkenburg; 


Widner, Claim Agent; Fred O’Mara; 
ash; W. H. Havens; Mrs. S. A. Carter; F. E. Williams; Mrs. R. I. Stark 


Rena Smith; J. R. Downey; Mrs. L. M. Austin; F. S 
Helen 


shipments were 191 carloads, included in 
which were 102 cars of horses and 11 cars 
of cattle. This is an average of 16 cars 
per month. 

“Tn addition to business handled in the 
division, practically every pound of busi- 
ness forwarded and received by the New 
York City Dept. passes through the 
North Jersey Division, and there perhaps 
is no line division where street traffic is 
as congested as in this territory. On the 
whole we are a very important division 
and itis essential that weconduct ourselves 
in every way as befitting our division, 


Supt. H. B. Calkins took the picture, proving that he is a clever 
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in maintaining the high standard of our 
great Company.” 
* * * 


His Picture in the Paper 
WG Ares Agent Charles F. Langley, 


Lowell, Mass., made a statement to 
the press urging careful packing and early 
shipping of holiday packages, he was 
quite general- 
ly quoted by 
the news- 
papers in that 
city, one of 
which printed 
his picture as 
well. That 
was the Cour- 
ier-Citizen 
and helped 
to draw at- 
tention to the 
article. 

Apparent- 
ly, the editor 
was able to 
“dig up” Mr. 
Langley’s picture from the files, where it 
had rested since the year before, when 
the agent was on the committee of Knight 
Templars and took a large part in ‘getting 

the Shrine band 
to visit Lowell. 
Mr. Langley 
has been in 
charge at Lowell 
for several years 
andis well known 
locally. He has 
supervision of a 
large and grow- 
ing express traf- 
fic, which in- 
cludes many ar- 
ticles for which 
New England is 
famous. More- 
over, he is an 
adherent of the 
_Right Way and 
many interesting 
meetings of em- 
ployes have been 
held under his 
leadership. 


The “Kick” in Christmas 


Gee of the recent holiday traffic 
at Spokane, Wash., illustrated in the 
accompanying picture to the right, Gen- 
eral Agent Peterson remarked :-— 

“You can say for me that the grown- 
ups get just as big a thrill out of Christ- 
mas, if not more, than the children. 
Working on the counter, I’ve seen their 
eyes shine with joy too regularly, the last 
few days, when handed a good-sized 
package, to ever have any one convince 
me otherwise.” 


Agent C.F. Langley 


February, 1927, 


Heads Transportation Club 


ROM Buffalo, N. Y., comes the ne 

that the Transportation Club of tl 
city has honored Superintendent J. ] 
Dowling, in charge . 
of our Buffalo City 
Division, by elect- 
ing him president. 
In reporting the 
event, the Buffalo 
Courter remarked: 
“He is one of the 
best known trans- 
portation young 
men in this sec- 
tion and one of 
the most energetic 


members of the 
club.” 


ln fact, Mie Supt. J. J. Dowling 
Dowling has always believed in taking an 
active part in the traffic or transportation 
clubs in whatever city he locates. When 
general agent at Newark, N. J., he was 
prominent in the traffic club, and evi- 
dently at Buffalo, he is doing the same 
thing. 

It can be taken for granted that John 
Dowling would not be satisfied to play an 
inactive part in anything to which he 
gives his support. His duties include the 
supervision, not only of the heavy city 
traffic but the management of Curtiss 
Street Terminal, where his office is 
located and which is, incidentally one of 
our largest terminals in the country. 
Mr. Dowling puts his full energy and en- 
thusiasm into every job he tackles. 


Holiday Business at Spokane 


On the day before Christmas, the Spokesman- 
Review of Spokane, Wash., noted that “The Ex- 
press Company is Busy Too.” As proof thereof, 
the paper presented this picture of the on hand 
room in the city office on First Avenue, in charge 
of General Agent A. H. Peterson. 


7 


2 
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HER FATHER’S “CALL GIRL” 


Fannie Elizabeth Dunnaway 


{ the manner of a radio announcer, may we 
introduce to you Miss Fannie Elizabeth 
imnaway, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ike 
innaway of Williamsburg, Ky.? 

Fannie Elizabeth’s father is Express Messenger 
wn in “Old Kentucky” and runs between 
voy and Gatliff, Ky., leaving Savoy early in 
2 morning. 

Fannie Elizabeth acts as Call Girl, and it is 
r business to wake up her father every morn- 
x, so that he will not miss his run. This duty 
2 faithfully performs and the unusual thing 
out it is, Fannie Elizabeth does not charge the 
nerican Railway Express Co. anything for her 
vices. 
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A. W. HAYES MADE SUPERINTENDENT 


Geiss Manager D. H. Rawson 
of the Trans-Missouri Department, 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., recently 
announced the retirement of George D. 
Patterson as Superintendent, of the Ne- 
braska - Wyoming - Iowa division, with 
headquarters in the same city and the 
appointment 
of A. W. Hayes 
as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. 
Hayes is an ex- 
press official of 
long experience 
and has here- 
tofore been a 
superintendent 
of the Bureau 
of Organiza- 
tionat Chicago. 

The retire- 
ment of Mr. 
Patterson 
brings to a close a long and successful 
career in the express business, in which 
he started as a young man. In 1880 he 
entered the employ of the Pacific Ex- 
press Company, then operating in the 
territory, and continued when it was 
succeeded by the American Express Com- 
pany in 1910. Thus Mr. Patterson did 
not break the continuity of his service 
and later became a superintendent for 
the American in that territory, which 


iz 


G. D. Patterson 


position he held when the American Rail- 
way Express came into being in 1918 and 
took over the operations of the business 
handled by all of the former companies, 
including the American. 

The retiring superintendent was al- 
ways highly thought of by his associates, 
employes 
and the pub- 
lic with whom 
he came in 
contact and 
the fact that 
his pleasing 
personality 
will no longer 
be seen at 
Omaha has 
caused many 
expressions 
of regret from 
associates and 
patrons. 

Mr. Hayes has thus taken charge of 
one of the largest operating divisions in 
the country, embracing a territory 
comprising parts of the states of Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Iowa and including our op- 
erations within their borders. But he is es- 
pecially fitted by his experience and train- 
ing to take up where Mr. Patterson left off. 

Mr. Hayes has a habit of making a 
friend of everyone he meets, and his 
success in his new position seems assured. 


A. W. Hayes 


1UCKY KENTUCKY AGENT BEATS OFF BANDITS 


"T was a quarter to seven at Catletts- 
burg, Ky., on a Monday evening early 
"in December. C. & O. train No. 16 
as due to arrive shortly and Agent 
arland W. Johnson was busy at his 
ork at the depot office. 
There was a violent knock on the door. 
gent Johnson took it for granted that it 
as the ticket agent and shouted that he 
ould open the door in a moment. When 
s did so, however, the expressman was 
mfronted by a masked bandit, who held 
Winchester rifle in his hand and ordered 
m to “stick ’em up!” 
Mr. Johnson did not hesitate a second. 
istead of complying with the order, he 
aped through the door, grabbed the 
fle by the muzzle and tossed it into the 
r, at the same time striking the bandit 
vicious blow with his fist. Then grab- 
ng the rifle, the express agent turned it 
1 the intruder, but found that the gun, 
ting an automatic, did not fire. 
‘As Mr. Johnson weighs about 250 
yunds and is a typical Kentuckian, 32 
vars old, the bandit lost his alleged 
murage. As he did so, our agent noticed 
vo other figures rapidly following the 
ber. Thus, apparently, there were 
iree men in the gang. 
It was dark at the time and train No. 16 
as approaching. Agent Johnson had 


Agent Harland W. Johnson 


business to get into the express car and 
take off what it had to offer and he could 
not pursue the robbers at that time. But 
he informed the local police and with the 
Winchester rifle in his possession, he was 
able to furnish our special agent, as well 
as those of the railroad company, and 


the police department, with some ex- 
cellent clues as to who the men were. 

It can well be imagined that Agent 
Johnson’s bravery prevented an impend- 
ing loss to the Company and he has since 
been highly complimented by the Com- 
pany and suitably rewarded. 

Apparently, the robbers did not wait 
around very long after the agent had out- 
witted them, but jumped into an auto- 
mobile and raced rapidly in the direction 
of Huntington, W. Va. They had evi- 
dently planned their attack, but our 
agent was obviously too alert for them. 


* * * 


Fine Tribute For Montevideo 


ie SENDING Superintendent L. L. 
Crosby, Southern Minnesota Division, 
of St. Paul, holiday greetings, L.E.Camp- 
bell, manager of the Campbell Imple- 
ment Company at Montevideo, Minn.. 
added: “The good service rendered by 
your Company through its Montevideo 
office deserves more than passing com- 
ment. We do not recall a single error 
or delay during the past year. The 
courtesy and kindness shown by em- 
ployes has been exceptional.” 

This seems to point toward excellent 
service on the part of Agent H. Strom- 
quist and his force. 
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IN the EBB and FLOW of EXPRESS TRAFFIC 


Record Shipment of Silver Foxes 
beeen a" now lays claim to 


having re- 
ceived the larg- 
est shipment of 
silver foxes ever 
successfully 
brought into the 
United States. 
At least, it was 
the greatest col- 
lection of these 
highly valued 
fur-bearing ani- 
mals that the 
Hoosier Capital 
has ever han- 
dled. 

In the ship- ee fe 
ment were 168 Photos by Courtesy of 


foxes consigned Indianapolis Times. 
to the Indiana- Dr. De Bushe and 


polis Silver Fox % Bese era 


Co. and valued 
by Driv B PL Des Barsih ey tne 
president, at $175,000. In fact, 
Dr. De Bushe purchased them 
personally in Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and followed 
the shipment through by riding 
on the same trains. He had noth- 
ing but praise for the express serv- 
ice on his arrival at Indianapolis 
and every animal stood the long 
ride well. 

The impressive pictures pre- 
sented here were taken by the 
Times of that city and pub- 


successfully handled under the direction 
of Supt. G. Y. Reed, the manner of pre- 


sentation 
was novel 
and the 
Lae Drees 
used, dis- 
tame tly, 
unique, as 
the repro- 
daretiron 
herewith 
indicates. 


La hore 
Dogs /d us 
were ship- 
ped in ex- 
celhent 


-, 


A Human “Shipment” Refused 
GENT E. Arenstein at Fullert 

N. D., recently had a strange “shi 

ment” offered to him which, of necessit 
he had to decline. { 

A farmer on a local rural route h: 
taken care of a boy, whose father was 
California, and had kept him four yeai 
He decided it was about time to send t! 
boy back to the parent, but there was 
board bill which he wanted to collec 
amounting to $400, and he wanted ~ 
know whether the boy could be express: 
to California C. O. D. and that amow 
collected on his arrival. r. 

Agent Arenstein refused to accept t] 
“shipment,” because live persons cann 
be moved by express and Superintende: 
W. D. Llewelly 
verified hi 
stand, quotir 
Rule 106, whic 
reads as follow 

‘“‘“Men, we 
men or childre 
must not ber 
ceived for tran 
portation at ai 
price or und 
any circun 
stances.” 

It is possibl 
however, th: 
the tour of 
child can be ¢ 
rected by tl 
Travel depai 
ment of the Ar 


lished in that paper. Thus arrived at Indianapolis recently 168 silver foxes worth $175,000. In this scene, taken erican Expre 
The pelts of these little ani- at our warehouse at the Union depot, Dr. B. L. De Bushe, President of Indianapolis Silver C 
mals. accordin Fox Co. (center); Vehicle Supervisor C. W. Murphy, on his right; Terminal Agent J. C. ompany, § 
‘ g Hobson, on his left though th: 


to L. W. Horn- 
ing, Our corre- 
spondent in the 
Southern  In- 
diana division, 
brought from 
$200 to $2,500 
eachontheNew 


York market. 
* + * 


Live Turks 


HE  enter- 

prising Star 
Telegram of 
Fort Worth, 
Tex., which 
distributed 
giant water- 
melons for the 
Thanksgiving 
season, pre- 
sented live 
turkeys to a 
selected list of 
180 prominent 
people located 
in different parts of the United States, 
during the holidays. 

Outside of the fact that the birds were 


THE "HIRED HAND" 
GUARDING YOUR 
TURK. 


Mr: 
z Who Lives 
Ta 


ERE RY RUM SR ARE RE RET aS 


PREPAID 


turkey shipments 


Please Deliver This Talking Turkey to 


ESSE RARE SRS ES VOSS EAS SENG AS SERS 


How the Star Telegram labeled ils live 


crates with plenty of food to 
sustain them in transit. 
* * * 


Modesto Scores 

E CEN saa tadiouncer aus 

wanted in a hurry. It is 
gratifying to learn of an ex- 
ceptional shipment of this 
kind swiftly but carefully 
handled, recently reported to 
Agent A. G. Eddy at Modesto, 
Cal: 

Mr. C. A. Sullivan of the 
Sullivan Electric Co. in that 
city sent an order to New 
York by air mail for a special 
radio instrument. Just a 
week later, the article arrived 
by our service. 

This led Mr. Sullivan to 
say: “This is certainly the 
last word in service, and we 
assure you that we were very 
agreeably surprised to receive 
this article in so short a space of time. We 
certainly wish to compliment you for 
your share of this bit of service.” 


would not be a “‘shipment’”’ in the a 
cepted meaning of the term. ; 
* * * 


Big Engine Shipment from Troy, P: 
Sears of bulky shipments, v 

note that Agent G. C. Rockwell | 
Troy, Pa., recently forwarded a carlo: 
shipment of twenty-five engines to Ne 
Orleans, La. They were shipped by tl 


| MORE FILMS FOR THE MAHARAJA 
Ee eee 
= 


Recent shipment of motion picture reels. 
Kashmir, India, made by H. T. Cowling, eu 
matographer and traveler of Suffolk, Va. oh 
W. A. Pharis (left) handled the transaction for ht 

ba 


ebruary, 1927 


roy Engine & Machine Co., to the 
elotex Co. at New Orleans, to meet a 
vecial emergency. 

Celotex, a wall board, is produced from 
1e fibrous residue after sugar syrup has 
een extracted from sugar cane. Un- 
pected cool weather in the cane pro- 
acing states made it necessary to dis- 
ose of this residue, or “‘bagasse,”’ as it is 
ulled, to save it from deterioration. 
This was the reason for the hurry call 
yr Troy engines and the use of our service 
) secure rapid movement. 
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HELP LOWER OUR FIRE HAZARD! 


Wee is here and heat is required 
at offices, depots, garages and stables. 
At the same time, we note that the fires 
in the United States in 1925 destroyed 
over $500,000,000 worth of property and 
doubtless an equal sum last year. 
According to the National Board of 
Insurance Underwriters, 85 per cent of 
these fire losses were due to carelessness. 
Defective flues were responsible for 19 


TURNING TRUCKS INTO 


HENEVER a 
snow stormora 
blizzard strikes 


city, it throws the local 
raffic into confusion. 
treet car service becomes 
pasmodic, vehicle traffic 
; hampered and pedes- 
rians battle snow drifts 
nd slippery sidewalks. 
n the meanwhile, armies 
f snow shovelers apply 
hemselves busily to keep 
llof the avenues of trans- 
ortation open so that 
usiness may gO on as 
sual, 

Obviously, heavy 
nows are a handicap in 
perating a pick-up and 
lelivery service such as 
he Company conducts 
§ part of its operations. 
fhe cleaning of the 
treets is a municipal 
unction, but when it comes to the run- 
vays about our terminals, vehicle officials 
mploy snow shovelers to keep the road- 
vays clear so that our trucks can perform 
heir usual service. But the best snow 
hovelers can do during a heavy storm is 
0 hold their own until the snow ceases. 
fven then, our vehicles have rough trav- 
ling and undergo extraordinarily heavy 
work. 

Of late, the Company has been experi- 
nenting with a new snow plow that is 
ittachable to the front of a truck. Thus, 
1 gas car can be converted into a snow 
slow in less than half an hour and after 
t has done the job transformed back to 
ts original function of an efficient express 
Init. 

A truck so equipped®can clear up the 
funways around terminals in rapid fash- 
on and keep ahead of even the heaviest 
snowfalls. Plows of this kind have been 
and are in use around our terminals in 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo and Boston. 

Chicago and the surrounding territory 
were subjected to a snow storm of un- 
usual proportions on January 12, 13 and 
14, while the thermometer hovered around 
zero and frequently dropped below. 

According to Superintendent M. T. 
Hanrahan, in charge of our Chicago Ve- 


Gas truck equipped with snow plow attachment, cleaning up the runways about Michigan 
Central terminal in Chicago during a blizzard in January 


hicle Department, something like eight 
inches of snow fell in around 24 hours. 
That offered an opportunity to put the 
plow to a real test, and according to Mr. 
Hanrahan, it “worked like a Trojan” and 
kept the approaches about our terminals 


per cent. From this we can gain some 
timely reflections which prove that “good 
housekeeping pays,” referring to the clean 
depot, garage or office. Every employe 
should feel his responsibility for possible 
loss of life and property by fire and keep 
that fact in mind always. 

Fire prevention is not a science. It is 
just common sense. A good slogan to re- 
duce the fire hazard is ‘‘don’t be careless.”’ 


SNOWPLOWS 


in passablecondition. 

The new plow has all 
the desirable features 
necessary for this work, 
including indestructibili- 
ty, ease of operation and 
flexibility. The accom- 
panying picture shows 
the plow in action at our 
Michigan Central termi- 
nal, 14th Street and Ind- 
iana Avenue, during the 
storm. This picture was 
presented in Chicago Com- 
merce, a weekly publica- 
tion of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, 
which noted that now 
“transportation corpora- 
tions to no small extent 
dig themselves out,”’ 
when a blizzard strikes 
the city. 

Quick work on the part 
of the municipal authori- 
ties in snow removal naturally facilitates 
our street operations during heavy 
weather. Chicago, however, is well pre- 
pared for such emergencies. ‘Twenty- 
four hours after the big January storm, the 
Loop district was free of snow. 


Goob THINGS FROM ARKANSAS 


jee W. O. Hale at Blytheville be- 
lieves that there are people in the 
world who “have a contempt for even the 
name of Arkansas, to say nothing about 
being there,” and he wants to show that 
there are some good things that do come 
fromythat states 7 


For a year prior to October, our office 
in that city handled 54,470 shipments 
with only 49 claims. One firm of meat 
packers forwarded 3,240 shipments via 
our service during the same period and 
have not had a claim in three years. An 
ice cream company shipped 3,040 ship- 
ments and has only had one claim in 
three years. 

Blytheville is one of the best C.O.D. 
towns in the state, having handled 2,927 
“cods” and collected and returned to 
shippers $68,250. The agent, with a 


driver and two driver-clerks, takes care 


of the business on ten trains in twelve 
hours, with the two depots a mile apart, 
and not a train missed in that time. 

* * * 


An Actual Experience 

HE leading article in the December 

MeEssENGER, told the pathetic story 
of little Mary and her Uncle Bill’s Christ- 
mas present, but it did not state that it 
was an actual experience of a veteran ex- 
pressman—J. H. Coulter, now employed 
at our East 26th Street terminal in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was, in fact, one of the many human 
interest tales that could be told, when 
shipments of a personal character are 
damaged or go astray, not only during 
the Christmas holidays but at any other 
season of the year. Mr. Coulter hopes 
that his experience served as an inspira- 
tion to other expressmen. 
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KEEN RIVALRY in 1926 Prize DIvIsioN CONTESI 


sion Contest as recently announced 

by the Department of Public Rela- 
tions give many indications of keen 
rivalry among operating divisions in each 
Vice-President’s 
territory, first to win 
the highly coveted 
Prize Banner of the 
territory and second 
to capture the de- 


Pic results of our 1926 Prize Divi- 


: io Seo 22° 
partmental prizecup. ee 
T ont TRNDEPAREMEN 

5 -heoretica Y; a mM aT Cea 
division which scores FH CONMECOD ss 


AERICAN DAIWA EAPRE® 


by making a record 
low claim-to-ship- 
ment ratio, thus 
makes it more dif- 
ficult to repeat in 
subsequent contests. 
But that has not 
stood in the way of 
many divisions, who, 
by energetic and in- 
terested effort on the 
part of officials and 
employes, have led 
their competitors, 
time and again. 


The winners in the 
Fourth Quarter of 
last year’s Contest 
were the following: 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Reading Division 
F. R. Lindsay, Supt., Philadelphia 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Minneapolis Division 
D. W. Woolsey, General Agent, Minneapolis 
(Also won in Third Quarter) 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Eastern Texas Division 
J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Cape Fear Division 
R. H. May, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Washington-Alaska- Yukon Division 
E. A. Muncey, Supt., Seattle, Wash. 


From the complete records 
of the 1926 Contest, presented 
on the opposite page, the 
determined efforts of every 
Superintendent to win honors 
in the Contest with the aid of 
employes, are apparent. 


Only in one Vice-President’s 
territory, namely the Western 
Departments, did a division 
win three times in succession. 
That honor went to the Mon- 
tana Division, of which Super- 
intendent J. C. North at Great 
Falls is chief. The Kanawha 
Division, in charge of Super- 
intendent W. K. Weaver of 


R. H. May 


sion, Southern Depts. Div., So. West Depts. 


Richmond, Va., won in the First and 
Third Quarters in the Southern Depart- 
ments and the Oklahoma Division, in 
charge of Superintendent J. B. Christen- 
son, kept ahead in the Southwestern De- 


Maryland’s triumphs in the Prize Division Contests, Eastern Departments, are illustrated by 
this picture of Superintendent H. E. Huff on the eve of his retirement. 


Division won in the Third and Fourth Quarters of the 1922 Contests; First Quarter, 1923; Fourth 
Quarter, 1924; All Quarters, 1925 and First Quarter in 1926, representing nine quarters, covering a 
period of 27 months. 


WON in FOURTH QUARTER 


Reavy cadens D. W. Woolsey 


Supt. Reading Division Genl. Agt., Minneapolis 
Eastern Depts. Central Depts. 


J. A. Hyde 


Under his leadership, the 


E. A. Muncey 
Supt. Cape Fear Divi- Supt., Eastern Texas Supt., Washington- 


Alaska-Yukon Div., 
Western Depts. 


partments, during the same Quarters 

In all other territories a different divi 
sion won in each Quarter, thereby makin, 
the award of the Prize Division Banner ; 
dificult matter for General Manager’ 
claiming the larges 
number of winnin; 
divisions. 

While the Priz 
Cups awarded i 
each department nat 
urally went to any 
division which wor 
the Prize Divisior 
Banner, this in 
volved only five divi 
sions throughout th 
system. In the de 
partments which hac 
no banner-winnins 
Divisions, the cuy 
went to the Super 
intendent’s territory} 
which made the bes 
department record 
These producec 
many interesting re 
sults, which are pre 
sented on the nex 
page. 

President R. E.M 
Cowie watched wit 
interest the competi 
tion displayed by divisions in each operat 
ing Vice-President’s territory in their ef 
forts to keep our ever-present menace i 


check. Employes in the winning terri 


tories were congratulated on the showin; 
made by the division through letters sen 
to the Superintendents by President Cow 
ie, who is heart and soul in this importan 
work, 

It is hardly necessary to point out tha 
all these division victories were accom 
plished by achieving new low quarter) 
claim records. But in other territories 
which did not win either a banner ora cup 
the situation was not so favorable and : 
number of increases in claims were no 
ticeable. This means that territories whicl 
did not win in 1926 are in a position t 
score heavily in 1927. 


Already the Prize Division 
Contest for this year is unde 
way and the First Quarter wil 
end on March 31. No chang 
in rulés governing the method 
of figuring the division rating 
will be made. 

New designs in banners an 
cups, however, will be offere 
and in conjunction with ou 
campaign, this year, to re 
duce claims by 25 per cen 
as our target, we should se 
some very interesting rivalr 
among operating divisions t 
win honors in this worthy 
work. 3 


a 


: 
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WINNING DIVISIONS IN 1926, CLAIM ‘PREVENTION ‘RACE 


Claims Filed in January, February, March 


FIRST QUARTER Against Business Handled in November, December, J a) 


; No. No. Claims per | 
Departments Division Superintendent Headquarters Shipments Claims 1,000 Ratio of 
Handled Presented | Shipments | Decrease 
Eastern Maryland H. E. Huff Baltimore 572,387 459 802 24.4 
Central So. Nebraska & Iowa C. F. Belcher Lincoln, Neb. 823,624 737 89 20.5 
Southwestern Oklahoma J. B. Christensen Oklahoma City 994,011 961 297, 20.49 
Southern Kanawha W. K. Weaver Richmond, Va. 920,766 1019 1.11 19.56 
Western Montana J. C. North Great Falls 625,717 321 0.51 21.54 
Claims Filed in April, May, June 
SECOND QUARTER Against Business Handled in February, March, April 
Eastern Delaware & Chesapeake W. H. Huff Philadelphia 391,283 501 1.280 12.03 
Central Nebraska,Wyoming & Iowa} G. D. Patterson Omaha 168,238 962 82 23.4 
Southwestern Southern Texas C. L. Mackenzie Houston 914,333 690 P75) 15.73 
Southern Pamlico W. Egleston Norfolk, Va. 709,319 838 ells 28.05 
i Western Montana J. C. North Great Falls 610,268 260 0.43 4.44 
Claims Filed in July, August, September 
THIRD QUARTER Against Business Handled in May, June, July 
Eastern Delaware & Hudson C. S. Colvin Albany, N. Y. 856,983 690 805 17 
Central Minneapolis D. W. Woolsey Minneapolis 566,387 663 1.17 iso 
Southwestern Oklahoma J. B.. Christensen Oklahoma City 953,116 782 82 13.68 
Southern Kanawha W. K. Weaver Richmond, Va. 914,999 679 74 26.73 
Western Montana J. C. North Great Falls 742,259 242 0.33 17.50 
Claims Filed in October, November, December 
FOURTH QUARTER Against Business Handled in August, September, October 
Eastern Reading F. R. Lindsay Philadelphia 767,569 678 885 16.7 
Central Minneapolis D. W. Woolsey Minneapolis 629,530 741 1.18 18.1 
Southwestern Eastern Texas J. A. Hyde Dallas 559,068 498 89 9.08 
Southern Cape Fear R. H. May Wilmington, N. C. 583,358 600 1.03 16.26 
Western Washington-Alaska-Yukon| E. A. Muncey Seattle 689,131 345 0.50 12.28 


‘DIVISIONS WHICH WON ‘PRIZE CUPS OF THEIR (DEPARTMENTS 


ASTERN DEPARTMENTS 


EMPIRE STATE DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Western New York Division, 
C. L. Nies, Supt., Rochester, N. Y. 
Second Quarter—Buffalo Division, 
owling, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Second Quarter—Southeastern Ohio Division, 
J. C. Graebing, Supt., Columbus, Ohio 

Third Quarter—Cincinnati Division, 
J. G. Burch, Supt., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fourth Quarter—Southwestern Ohio Division, 
C. F. Barrett, Supt., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Third Quarter—Southern Missouri Division, 
J. M. Crawford, Supt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fourth Quarter—Southern Missouri Division, 
J. M. Crawford, Supt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mip-West DEPARTMENT 
First Quarter—Oklahoma Division, 


ye Js 
; Thid ee cence at and Hudson Division, 
C. S. Colvin, Supt., Albany, N. Y. 
Fourth Quarter—Delaware and Hudson Division, 
C. §. Colvin, Supt., Albany, N.Y. * 


NEw ENGLAND DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Massachusetts Division, 
H. C. Trombly; Supt., Boston, Mass. 
Second Quarter—Vermont, N. H. and Quebec Div. 
J. L. Clark, Supt., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Third Soria ger cag Division, 
W. A. Morris, City Manager, Boston, Mass. 
Fourth Quarter—Boston Division, 
W. A. Morris, City Manager, Boston, Mass. 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT— 

First. Quarter—Maryland Division, 
H. E. Huff, Supt., Baltimore, Md. 

Second Sa be ae elaware-Chesapeake Division, 
W. H. Haff, Supt., Philadelphia, Md. : 

Third Aad Reng Pennsylvania Division, 
H. G. Ransburg, Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fourth Quarter—Reading Division, 
F. R. Lindsay, Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 


Trans-Missour1 DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Southern Nebraska and Iowa Div., 
C. F. Belcher, Supt., Lincoln, Neb. 
Second Quarter—Nebraska, Wyoming and Iowa Div. 
G. D. Patterson, Supt., Omaha, Neb. 
Third OD aie ati ea Wyoming and Iowa Div., 
G. D. Patterson, Supt., Omaha, Neb. 
Fourth Quarter—Nebraska, Wyoming and Iowa Div., 
G. D. Patterson, Supt., Omaha, Neb. 


EASTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Northeastern Ohio Division, 
_L. W. Prehn, Supt., Cleveland, Ohio 
Second Quarter—Eastern Michigan Division, 
T. G. Hives, Supt., Detroit, Mich. 
Third py Sears Next hesstern Ohio Division, 
L. W. Prehn, Supt., Cleveland, Ohio 
Feurth Quarter—Western Michigan Division, 
E. J. Flanagan, Supt., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oxn1o VALLEY DEPARTMENT— 
First ee Rites nahn sts Ohio Division, 
_ J. C. Graebing, Supt., Columbus, Ohio 


i 
q 


WESTERN LAKES DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Eastern Wisconsin Division, 
W. C. Morgan, Supt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Second Quarter—Lake Superior Division, 
. W. Smith, Supt., Duluth, Minn. 
Third Quarter—Northern Illinois Division, 
. M. Ryan, Supt., Chicago, Ill. 
Fourth Quarter—Northern Illinois Division, 
W. M. Ryan, Supt., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHERN DEPARTMENT— 

First Quarter—South Dakota Division, 
W. D. Llewellyn, Supt., Sioux City, lowa 

Second Quarter—South Dakota Division, 
W. D. Llewellyn, Supt., Sioux City, lowa 

Third Quarter—D. W. Wesley, General Agent, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Fourth Quarter—D. W. Woolsey, General Agent, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


GuLF DEPARTMENT— 

First Quarter—Alabama Division, 

S. F. Knowles, Supt., Birmingham, Ala. 
Second Quarter—Kentucky Division, 

. K. Shannon, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 

Third Quarter—Kentucky Division, 

J. K. Shannon, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
Fourth Quarter—Kentucky Division, 

J. K. Shannon, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 


SoutH ATLANTIC DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Kanawha Division, 

W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 
Second Quarter—Pamlico Division, 
W. Egleston, Supt., Norfolk, Va. 
Third Quarter—Kanawha Division, 

W. K. Weaver, Supt., Richmond, Va. 
Fourth Quarter—Cape Fear Division, 
R. H. May, Supt., Wilmington, N. C 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


MissIssIpPI VALLEY DEPARTMENT— 
First Quarter—Southern Missouri Division, 
J. M. Crawford, Supt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Second Quarter—Mississippi Division, 
H. H. Meek, Supt., Memphis, Tenn. 


J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Second Quarter—Oklahoma Division, 

J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Third Quarter—Oklahoma Division, 

J. B. Christensen, Supt., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fourth Quarter—Kansas City Division, 

J. S. Johnson, Supt., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEXAS DEPARTMENT— 


First Quarter—Eastern Texas Division, 
J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas, Texas 
Second Quarter—Southern Texas Division, 
C. L. Mackenzie, Supt., Houston, Texas 
Third Quarter—Eastern Texas Division, 
J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas, Texas 
Fourth Quarter—Eastern Texas Division, 
J. A. Hyde, Supt., Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


NortuH Paciric DEPARTMENT— 


First Quarter—Montana Division, 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
Second Quarter—Montana Division, 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
Third Quarter—Montana Division, 
J. C. North, Supt., Great Falls, Mont. 
Fourth Quarter—Washington-Alaska- Yukon Div., 
E. A. Murcey, Supt., Seattle, Wash. 


CENTRAL Paciric DEPARTMENT— 


FirstQuarter— Northern California and Nevada Div., 
E. E. McMichael, Supt., Sacramento, Calif. 
Second Osan Utah tdabo Division, 
R. A. Cox, Supt., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Third Quarter—San Francisco Division, 
E. J. Crofton, Supt., San Francisco, Calif. 
Fourth Quarter—San Francisco Division, 
E. J. Crofton, Supt., San Francisco, Calif. 


SoutH Paciric DEPARTMENT— 


First Quarter—Colorado Division, 
F. O. Reed, Supt., Denver, Colo. 
Second Quarter—Arizona-New Mexico Division, 
B. L. Crawford, Supt., El Paso, Texas 
Third Quarter—Los Angeles Division, _ 
L. P. Bergman, Supt., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fourth Quarter—Arizona-New Mexice Division, 
B. L. Crawford, Supt., El Paso, Texas 


+: AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL, FINANCIAL & FOREIGN BUSINESS + 


Tuey Lep in SELLING TRAVELERS (HEQUES: 


RIZE winners in the six-months 

Travelers Cheque prize campaign, 

which closed September 30th, were 
announced by the American Express 
Company early in December, and checks 
were distributed to the fortunate offices 
and individuals, given below. 

The great majority of the prizes were 
for the largest increases in sales, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1925. The 
divisions whose Route Agents should re- 
ceive prizes were determined on a point 
basis. 

There were four superintendents’ prizes 


in each operating Vice-President’s terri- 
tory this year, there being two under both 
Class A and Class B. Superintendents 
whose divisions sold more than $100,000 
during the campaign period in 1925 were 
in Class A, and those whose Divisions 
sold less were in B. There were also three 
prizes for Route Agents in each area, the 
same as the year before. The prizes were 
of $75, $50 and $25. Prizes to Route 
Agents were awarded on a point basis, 
each month any office in their territory 
selling any Travelers Cheques counting 
as one point. 


The classes and prizes were as follows: 

Class A: Offices whose total sales from 
April to September, 1925, in- 
clusive, were $25,000 or more. 
Three prizes: $100, $50 and $25. 
Between $25,000 and $15,000. 
Three prizes: $75, $50 and $25. 
Between $15,000 and $5,000. Five 
prizes: $50, $40, $30, $20 and $10. 
Between $5,000 and $3,000... Five 
prizes: $30, $20, $15, $10 and $5. 
Class E: Less than $3,000. Nine prizes: $30, 

$20, $15, $10 and five of $5 each. 

Class F: Offices which made no sales what- 
ever during the six-months period 
in 1925. Five prizes: $15, $10 
and three of $5. 


Class B: 
Class: C: 
Class D: 


List of Winners in American Railway Express Organization 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS Increase in 


Dollars 
Superintendents’ Divisions 
Class A 
1. J. R. Christie 
Gen. Mer New York, N. Y. $143,502 
2. E. R. Prendergast Brooklyn, N. Y. 33,180 
Class B 
1. G. K. Ryan Scranton, Pa. 22,710 
2. D. W. Gibson Pittsburgh, Pa. 17,530 


Offices and Agents 


Class A 
1. J. J. McDermott G.C.T. New York, N.Y. 35,661 
2. I. A. Chamberlain Syracuse, N. Y. 16,500 
3. G. E. Lawrence 425th St.. N.Y.aG. 12,105 
Class B 
1. W. H. Dohman 316 Amsterdam Ave., 
NEY? 74,086 
2. S. Lobdell Paterson, N. J. 10,980 
Sy & P. Schenck New Haven, Conn. 6,740 
Class C 
1. F. J. Lally Summit, N. J. 16,370 
2. E. D. Daley Niagara Falls, N. Y. 13,440 
3. G. D. Hunt Port Chester, N. Y. 13,130 
4. E. A. Chittenden Scranton, Pa. 8,700 
5. Frank Ward St. George, S. I. 8,600 
Class D 
1. L. W. Liewelyn Johnstown, Pa. 8,670 
2. D. R. Moynihan Wheeling, W. Va. 7,270 
3. A. B. Wickwire Harrisburg, Pa. 4,230 
4. W. W. Sprague Ayer, Mass. 4,000 
5. J. P. Fay Salem, Mass. 2,820 
Class E 
1. L. G. Kimball . Kingston, N. Y. ' 5,870 
*2. W. H. Norman Florence, Mass. 5,390 
#35 J.C: iy Flushing, L. I. 5,390 
4. C. Davi: Brownville, N. Y 5,110 
*5. A. E. Reyunlas Bethlehem, Pa. 4,200 
*6. D. L. Laurin New Rochelle, N. Y. 4,200 
7. C. E. Wait Lock Haven, Pa. 3,920 
3. W. M. St. Clair Indiana, Pa. 3,350 
9. A. H. Sawyer Ellsworth, Maine 2,800 
Cless F 
1. E. D. Carpenter 116 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 6,420 
- D. Joslyn Newark Valley, N. Y. 3,460 
- McCormick Rahway, N. J. 2,140 
* George Mann Liberty, N. Y. 1,850 
5. R. R. Applegate Princeton, N. J. 1,610 
Route Agents in 
1. Vermont N. H. Division 
2. Delaware & Hudson Division 
3. Mohawk Division 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents’ Divisions 
Class A 
1. W. Buckner Jacksonville, Fla. 264,180 
2. W. K. Weaver Richmond, Va. 31,410 
Class B 
1. Wm. Egleston Norfolk, Va. 18,670 
2. M. L. Carter Roanoke, Va. 10,050 
Offices and Agents 
Class A 
1. W. M. Smith Miami, Fla. 102,150 
2. H. S. Grimes Tampa, Fla. 20,750 
3. W. L. Almon Nashville, Tenn. 16,520 


*Tie for respective prizes. 


Increase in 


Dollars 
Class B 
1. G. I. Snyder Norfolk, Va. $ 7,550 
2. P. L. Holgerson Havana, Cuba 2,740 
3. C. B. Thayer Evansville, Ind. 2,200 


Class C 
1. J. I. Kimbro West Palm Beach, Fla. 73,850 
2. S. G. Murrell Daytona Beach, Fla. 19,310 
3. E. T. Williams Charleston, W. Va. 16,930 
4. J. H. Barringer Lynchburg, Va. 8,200 
5. C. H. Collier Pensacola, Fla. 7,800 
Class D 
1. W. F. Jamieson Orlando, Fla. 16,700 
Bo [a oF ce nson Huntington, W. Va. 7,110 
ah W. H. Shepherd Columbia, S. C. 5,300 
4. J. W. ‘Libscomb Lakeland, Fla. 4,310 
5. N. O. Epps Anderson, S. C. 4,250 
Class E 
1. J. E. Alderman St. Augustine, Fla. 5,910 
2. W. ans Grant Laurel, Miss. 5,850 
3. Ke G; BG de Charlottesville, Va. 5,650 
4B ake Clearwater, Fla. 5,460 
5. W. We athextbea Ft. Myers, Fla. 5,450 
6. A. R. Ellison Ft. Pierce, Fla. 4,470 
7. W. H. Strickland Macon, Ga. 3,550 
8. G. T. Maughs Ocala, Fla. 3,230 
9. C. W. Johnson Raleigh, N. C. 2,690 
Class F 
1 LaGalrigg Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 13,520 
2. D. E. Sibley Aiken, S. C. 2,050 
3. H. L. Wilkes Hamlet, N. C. 1,290 
4. J. M. Johnston Littleton, N. C. 1,000 
5. F. E. Young Clinton, N. C. 860 
Route Agents in 
1. Seminole Division 
2. Cape Fear Division 
3. Pamlico Division 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents’ Divisions 
Class A 
1. J. G. Shannon Central Illinois 18,390 
. C. Morgan Eastern Wisconsin 4,540 
Class B 
1. C. F. Belcher So. Nebr. & Iowa 27,160 
2. W. D. Llewellyn South Dakota 24,990 
Offices and Agents 
Class A 
1. W. i Warren Omaha, Neb. 12,780 
2. F. A. Bennett Bloomington, IIl. 550 
3. G. F. Kennedy Duluth, Minn. 350 
Class B 
1. R. L. Davis Lincoln, Neb. 12,340 
2. A. Waring Sioux Falls, So. Dak 9,100 
3. G. F. Clapp Evanston, IIl. 6,810 
Class C 
1. P. H. Towey Rochester, Minn. 8,220 
2. R. A. Reinke Marinette, Wis. 7,430 
3. W. F. Stevens Battle Creek, Mich. 6,880 
4 J. O. Donnell Mitchell, So. Dak. 6,050 
5. W. L. Keys Cleveland, Ohio 5,690 
Class D 
1. F. C. Wolfe Ft. Wayne, Ind. 10,110 
2. L. P. Haarman Fargo, No. Dak. 5,210 
3. C. J. Trainor Central Mfg. Dist. 4,680 
4. E. P. Schafer Hibbing, Minn. 4,420 
5. V. W. McGuire Decatur, Il. 4,200 


Increase { 
lass E 3 
1. J. J. Fennesy Sterling, Ill. $¥9,48 
2. J; Sternberg Wheaton, Iil. cs 58 
3. R. A. Hensel Shenandoah, Ia. & 7,00 
4. S. L. Hite Anderson, Ind. 6,78 
5. I. H. Brokaw Pocahontas, Ia. 6,35 
6. D. G. Evans Burlington, Ia. 6,32 
7. J. W. Dill Indianapolis, Ind. 6,00 
8. Geo. S. Specht Estherville, Ia. 5,59 
9. W. C. Searight Elyria, Ohio 5,39 
Class F 
1. W. E. Beck Geddes, So. Dak. 3,68 
2. K. F. Dick Spencer, Ia. 3,60 
3. Wm. B. Halloran Gillespie, Ill. 2,29 
4. J. C. Anderson Eagle Grove, Ia. 2,12 
5. L. B. Sloan Morrison, II. 1,33 
Route Agents in 
1. Nebr., Wyo. & Iowa Division 
De Central Illinois Division 
3. Southern Illinois Division 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
j Superintendents’ Divisione 
Class A 
1. H. H. Meek Mississippi 42 
2. E. C. Berry Louisiana — 
Class B : 
1. J. Kennedy Southwestern Kansas 23,82 
2. J. A. Hyde Eastern Texas 21,95 
Offices and Agents 
Class A 
1. H. J. Shannon Shreveport, La. 19,83 
2. R. E. L. Montgomery 
Waco, Texas 6,41 
3. J. H. Hays Memphis, Tenn. “5: 
Class B 
1. L. R. Gwin Galveston, Tex. 8,75 
H. S. Miller Wichita, Kans. 5,84 
3. E. Brayman Topeka, Kans. 2,17 
Class C 
1. V.S. Higgins Amarillo, Texas 15,1¢ 
2. R. J. Reed Baton Rouge, La. 15,3¢ 
3. W. P. Estep Texarkana, Tex. 11,73 
4. J. M. Jones St. Joseph, Mo. 7,82 
5. C. A. Ames Hutchinson, Kans. 2,93 
Class D 
1. M. H. Jackson Monroe, La. 8,23 
2. R. A. Lott McAllen, Texas 7,05 
3. Z. H. Holtzschue Eldorado, Kans 3,7 
4. T. Evans Hope, Ark. 2,37 
5. G. S. Porter Ottawa, Kans. 735 
Class E % 
1. R. L. Martin Centralia, Mo. 6,66 
2. C. C. Stevens Sherman, Tex. 5,39 
3. L. C. Plesco Drumright, Okla 4,97 
4. C. L. De St. Aubin Palacois, Tex. 4,62 
5. M. J. Holmes Arkansas City, Kane 3,95 
6. G. C. Viney Lawton, Okla. 3,88 
7. F. J. Hernes Ft. Madison, Ia. 3,53 
8. A. H. Dilling McGehee, Ark. 3,00 
9. R. W. Callahan Manhattan, Kana 2,8 
Class F i 
1. W. G. Crawford Greenville, Ky. 4,2( 
2. A. C. Stewart Pauls Valley, Okla 2,14 
3. W. H. Graves Merigold, Miss. 2,05 
4. B. G. Lewallen Marshall, Ark. 1,8: 
5. A. S. Hollingsworth Herne, Tex. 1.6: 
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List of Winners in American Railway Express Organization (Continued) 


[THWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


Increase in 
Dollars 


Route Agents in 
Arkansas Division 
Mississippi Division _ 
Northern Texas Division 


TERN DEPARTMENTS 


Superintendents’ Divisions 


Mark Thompson Los Angeles, Cal. $ 77,584 
B. L. Crawford El Paso, Texas 34,775 
F. O. Reed Denver, Colo. _ 32,917 
J. R. Allen Honolulu, Hawaii 2,720 
Offices and Agents 

A 

A. T. Payne Pasadena, Cal. 25,830 
C. Townsend San Diego, Cal. 21,670 
A. Ried Long Beach, Cal. 18,640 


Increase in 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


Dollars 
Class B 
1. G. W. Gatchel Phoenix, Ariz. $ 24,320 
25) O.:F.. Lucker Riverside, Cal. 17,520 
3. T. Dwyer Great Falls, Mont. 11,290 
Class C 
1. S. Roemer Tucson, Ariz. 13,550 
2. W. G. Leftwich Prescott, Ariz. 8,170 
3. C. Hutchison Santa Barbara, Cal. 6,520 
4. J. H. Sims Pueblo, Colo. 6,420 
5. B. L. Franklin Trinidad, Colo. 5,490 
Class D 
1. R. Hocking Bakersfield, Cal. 5,620 
2. F. M. Campbell Vallejo, Cal. 5,150 
3. T. S. Harding Logan, Utah 4,560 
4. H. Blakley Ft. Collins, Colo. 3,700 
5. C. F. Asher Chico, Calif. 3,240 


Increase in 
Class E Dollars 
1. JarG. Taylor Anaconda, Mont. $10,560 
2. J. W. Maxwell Delta, Colo. 4,880 
3. K. L. Johnson Payette, Idaho 4,770 
4. G. W. Donhue Madera, Cal. 3,930 
5. J. E. Carroll Lindsay, Cal. 3,930 
6. A. A. Fisher Monte Vista, Colo. 3,070 
7. W. Wyatt Newman, Cal. 2,830 
8. T..A..Stahl Flagstaff, Ariz. 2,450 
9. J. H. Kelly Yuma, Ariz. 2,390 
Class F 
1. F. W. Nelson Pasco, Wash. 5,720 
2. R. A. Bartholomew Ketchikan, Alaska 3,560 
3. W. Hanson Guadulupe, Cal. 2,870 
4, D. J. Fodrin Sparks, Nevada 1,300 
5. J. A. Fairhaven Mayo, Yukon Ter. 1,230 
Route Agents in 

1. Northern California Division 
2. Central California Division 
3. Southern California Division 


MULUTH Honors RETIRING GENERAL AGENT 


YOMPLETING a splendid career in 
the express business, extending over 
da period of 44 years, half of which 
spent as general agent at Duluth, 
n., George F. Kennedy, in charge of 
operations at that ‘“‘inland port,” 
red in December and was honored 
the of- 
ials and 
ployes of 
Duluth 
ice and 
er cities in 
vicinity. 
fm the : ex- 
3s business 
1 not at- 
cted him 
na young 
me, he 
mht have 
n a teach- 
He had 
d at Sher- 
n, Ia., and 
aduated 
m a col- 
e in that 
r. Then he went to Idaho to teach 
ool at Silver City, but returned to 
ra, where he entered the employ of 
American Express Company at 
ston, later going to Burlington as 
ress messenger. 
\fter some service on the road, he was 
ointed agent at Preston and subse- 
ntly at Marshalltown and Lincoln, 
braska. For a time he was route agent 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and later managed 
agency. 
n April, 1905, he left Cedar Rapids 
take charge of the general agency at 
luth and has served there since, first 
h the American Express and then, 
ce 1918, with our own Company. 


George F. Kennedy 


Carer CLERK TO SuccEED Him 
The tribute to Mr. Kennedy took the 
m of a testimonial dinner held in 
Spalding Hotel, which was attended 


bag and a check as gifts from his associ- 
ates. 

In responding, Mr. Kennedy spoke 
highly of the cooperation given him 
while in the service of the Company and 
declaréd that ‘“‘the loyalty, good will and 
cooperation of the employes is three- 
fourths of the battle.” 

Superintendent C. W. Smith of the 


Lake Superior division, who has his head- 
quarters at Duluth, announced that A. B. 
Thoeny, chief clerk in the Duluth office 
for the last eight years, had been appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Kennedy. Both Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Thoeny paid high tribute 
to the work of Mr. Kennedy, as did others 
who spoke at the dinner. 


Saw MANY CHANGES in TRANSPORTATION 


UPERINTENDENT J. G. Johnston 

of the Central Minnesota Dakota 
division at St. Paul reports the recent 
passing of Irving Eugene Atherton, who 
before his death was one of the oldest 
expressmen in point of service. He 
started as early as May, 1864, as mes- 
senger On a Stage line and his service was 
continuous, in one branch or the other, 
up to the time of his retirement in June, 
1921—a period of 57 years. 

In 1885, Mr. Atherton was a general 
agent at St. Paul for the American Ex- 
press and later, when the office was joint 
with Wells Fargo, operating on the 
Nothern Pacific. 

Mr. Johnston adds: “During his life, 
Mr. Atherton saw about every sort of a 


change in transportation, from canoes as 
used by the Indians and traders on the 
Mississippi River and tributaries, to flat 
boats and great rafts of logs moving 
down stream to the various saw mills, 
along with the Mississippi Steamboats; 
ox-carts; stage-coach on which he was 
at one time a messenger, between St. 
Paul and LaCrosse, before the advent of 
the railroad; later steam railways, which 
might be considered more of a toy when 
making comparisons with present day 
equipment, and in the last ten or twenty 
years the gasoline vehicles, both passen- 
ger and freight. 

“Before his death Mr. Atherton saw 
installed at St. Paul an airport and regu- 
lar service maintained between that city 


¢ SEATTLE ACQUIRES FOUR NEW MOTORS + 


As pictured recently 


in the ‘‘Post-Intelligencer,’ 


our vehicle equipment at Seattle, Wash. 


’ 


was increased by the addition of four brand new light delivery trucks that were received in time 
to expedite the handling of the holiday traffic. In this scene, F. H. Hosterhout, supervisor of 
Motor Vehicle Equipment in the city, is signing for the delivery of the new equipment of which 
the local employes are justly proud. 


more than 70 employes and officials. 
ute Agent E. C. French of Marquette. 
ch., presented him with a traveling 


. 


& 
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and Chicago, in. connection with the “TET EPHONE “1ICKLER” URGES COURMEE 


control, not to mention the telegraph, 


the telephone and the most recent mar- ECENTLY the second of the tele- 6. To say “Thank You” does not require 
vel, the radio. phone “ticklers” issued by the Com- extra exertion. Our patrons are entitled to | 
“Everyone will have to admit that it pany to Bs courtesy for their business. In saying this 
. os : : show our appreciation for their business. 
was a privilege to live during all these hung about Lge F 
9 7. When you give information, be sure yo 
changes. the mouth- right. 
iat See pieces of 8. Remember! If a patron is sore at you 


is sore at the Company. 

9. In answering the telephone you may 
making a life-long friend both for yourself 
the Company. 

10. Stop! Win this Patron and his busir 

11. Remember! You are now selling 
service of the American Railway Express. 


Passing of Russell Union King ©! tele- 


ROM Detroit comes the sad news of pies ae 

© 9 

the passing,on December 28, of Russell jade its 

Union King, formerly messenger formany , ppear- 
years on the main line of the Michigan 


: , aCe fe Ly 
Central, between that city and Chicago. carried four 


Courteous 
IT PAYS § 


Mr. King, known to his associates as STO CaHe _12. Prompt and Accurate Service courteo 
“Russ,” retired in 1921, after having ree rds ae wean pee ne a 
spent 38 years in patna lye: j 13. Do a 
the express busi- eT ere patronswaltinga 
ness, largely on teous. It than absolutely ne 
the toad aie > sary for informa 

losed hi ti Pays! It wanted. 
caret ive Rene speaks for 14. Tf youl 
before his death itself. no position %@ 
oe On’ the patrons informa 
on account of ill subjectinr requested, kind]; 
fer them to ano 


health, and lived 
quietly at his 
home on Cadillac 
Avenue in Detroit. 


telephone courtesy, these 
“tips” recently presented 
in Pro & Con, monthly 
mimeographed paper of 


who can or ascet 
from someone 
so that you may 
be enlightened. 


q 0 aie : Fie has the Southern Illinois 15. Don’t be 
Me Kine oe Sein itig Division, are well worth oot 
8) reprinting here. that would cost 


wrote to Superin- 

tendent Hives: “A simple, uneventful 
but, oh, useful life; a good citizen; and 
you, Mr. Hives, and all his associates 2 te Et ee 
know so well of his honor and integrity. ober the nareriden ihe 
Mother and I are very proud of his other end of the line is human 


Company sc 
money. 


The teleph 
is, in fact, a ¥ 
important ins 
ment in our b 


1. Be brief, this is a busi- 
ness ’phone. 


record.” the same as you. 

It was with regret that six old messen- 3. Profane language is for- ness’ and m 
gers, who had traveled the road when _ bidden; it lowers you in the Ce : employes spea! 
Russ King was active, carried him to his estimate of the person you patrons over 


are talking to. wire, althou 
4, Get the habit of answering the phone calls they never meet them face to face. 
promptly; patrons dislike waiting your pleasure impression the public gets of our ser 
in answering. Ce 
and the men who operate it is be 


final resting place, only a short time be- 
fore the New Year began. 


Supt. H. H. Smith, Portland, Ore., reports the 
death of Messenger F. O. Gray, who had spent 


20 years in the business, 16 of which he handled 5. Be courteous at all times—it pays. You : 
messenger runs out of Albany, Ore. He had many further the Company’s interests as-well as your to no small degree on their contact 
friends among employes in the Oregon Division. own in so doing. telephone. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of December. Agents who have not received issues 
intended for them should at once notify the Traffic Dept., American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York,N.Y. 
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Il. G: G No. 133 All Offices in Til. Conn. Supp. No. 12 Miss. Supp. No. 2 
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Hawaii, Section N. H. Supp. No. 4 
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Minn. R. C. No. 263 All Offices in Minn. : Til. Supp. No. 14 N.Y. Supp. No. 4 
Ind. ‘ Supp. No. 11 N.C. Supp. No. il 
Supp. No. 2 to S. D. R. C. No. 60 All Offices in S. Dak. Iowa : Supp. No. 12 Penn. Supp. No. 6 
P. U. C. Utah No. 79 All Offices Utah Kan. (3rd Rev.) Tex. Supp. No. 8 
I. C. C. No. 3273 All Offices in Wash. Wash. Supp. No. 6 
Wisc. R. C. No. 86 All Offices in Wisc. 4 a OR eS 
f upp. No. o C.R. C. a) ca BS 
I GC Cc. No. 3286 All Offices in Block 1223 Supp. No. 4to E. iT: No. B-12 
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CHANGES EFFECTED by CLASSIFICATION 30 


Some of the most important of the new regulations in the latest issue of this essen- 
tial publication of the express business, as outlined by our Traffic Department. 


Rule 1 (0), Page 17. This new rule provides 
that when different ratings are specified, dependent 
upon whether the article shipped is edible or in- 
edible, the shipper must indicate in the receipt and 
on the shipment the character of the contents so 
that proper rate can be assessed. 

Rule 2 (d), Page 17. This rule has been 
amended by the addition of an Exception provid- 
ing for the acceptance of certain prepaid freight for 
non-agency points under the conditions named in 
the Exception, and as now authorized in ‘‘General 
Rules and Instructions.” 

Rule 12 (d) 3, Page 20. Under the amendment 
to this rule the charge for the additional service in 
returning by freight undelivered shipments which 
were originally forwarded by express will be 50c. 
per 100 pounds, minimum charge 50c.—except that 
at stations where the freight and express terminals 
are contiguous, and there is no wagon haul, the 
charge will be 10c. per 100 pounds, minimum 
charge 50c. The old charge for this service at 
points where a wagon haul was necessary did not 
properly compensate the Express Company. 

Rule 13 (c), Page 21. This rule has been 
amended by making the maximum free valuation 
on Mink, Marten, Foxes, Ermine and Otter, 
$10.00 per animal. MHeretofore they had been 
classed as “‘Wild animals not otherwise specified,’ 
with $50.00 free valuation. Many of these small 
fur-bearing animals die in transit and because of 
the large number of claims we have had to pay, it is 
necessary for us to limit the free valuation to 
$10.00 per animal. 

Rule 16 (f), Page 23. This rule has been 
amended to provide for partial loading of carload 
shipments at intermediate points, and has been re- 
written for the purpose of clarifying the alternative 
ratings permissible. 

Rule 18 (b) 9, Page 24. This rule provides for 
the use of a new corrugated strawboard box for 
shipments of liquids in glass or earthenware con- 
tainers exceeding one quart measure, but not ex- 
ceeding one gallon capacity. 

Rule 18, Note A, Page 28, shows facsimile of 
the boxmaker’s certificate now authorized by the 
Consolidated Freight Classification. ; 

Rule 23, Page 29. The carload refrigeration 
rules formerly a part of Rule 16 are now shown as 
Rule 23. 

Rule 24, Page 29. The rules covering detention 
of carload shipments, formerly a part of Rule 16, 
are now shown as Rule 24. 

Rule 25, Page 30. The rule regarding the 
switching of carload shipments to Race Tracks, 
Exposition Grounds, Fair Grounds or Sidings, 
formerly printed as Rule 16 (e), is now shown as 
Rule 25. 

Rule 31, Page 31. The rule about advancing 
the purchase price of goods or advancing any sum 
of money on a shipment, formerly printed as Rule 
N, of the Money Classification, is now shown as 
Rule 31. It more properly belongs with the 
freight classification rules. 5 

Rule 33, Page 31. This new rule provides a 
charge for re-icing undelivered perishable ship- 
ments, which, through no fault of the Express 
Company, are refused or cannot be delivered and 
are returned to shipping point or reforwarded to 
another destination. The cost of re-icing such 
shipments is properly chargeable to the shipper, 
and should not be borne by the Express Company. 

. Buffaloes: Item 15, Page 34. This new item 
provides the same rating for buffaloes as applies to 
cattle. 

Baggage Checks: Item 4, Page 35. The 
amendment provides that the charges on baggage 
checks must be prepaid. This is because railroad 
companies or storage warehouses are not in position 
to pay the express charges on same. 


Bees: Item 18, Page 35. The amendment 
provides that the charges must be prepaid or 
guaranteed. The shipments sometimes reach 
destination with all of the bees dead and consignees 
refuse to pay the express charges, hence this 
amendment. 

Cocoanut Oil: Item 5, Page 37. There are 
two grades of cocoanut oil, one of which is used for 
food purposes, and the amendment is to make it 
clear that Second-Class rates apply on the latter 
only; First-Class rates applying on the inedible 
cocoanut oil. 

Eggs, Hatching: Item 6, Page 38. When 
shipped in standard cases of 30 or 36 dozen, Second- 
Class rates will apply on hatching eggs. The pres- 
ent rating is first class. 

Butter Empties: Item 7, Page 39. This item 
provides new charges for returned butter empties. 
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Furniture, New or Second Hand: Item 13, 
Page 42. The amendment to this item provides 
for the acceptance of new or second-hand furniture 
in carloads when not boxed, crated or burlapped. 

Cedar Chests: Item 16, Page 42. This new 
item provides for the proper packing of cedar 
chests. 

Furs and Skins: Item 33, Page 42. The 
amendment to this item will permit of the use of 
lead seals for shipments of furs and skins if shippers 
desire to use them. : 

Glands, Animal: Item 1, Page 43. This 
amendment provides an allowance of 25% off gross 
weight on shipments of animal glands when for- 
warded under iced refrigeration. 

Newspapers, Daily: Item 2, Page 48. Many 
daily newspapers are forwarded the evening pre- 
ceding date of publication and this amendment is 
to provide that the rates named will apply to such 
shipments. 

Trees, Decorative, Cut, Evergreen: Item 12, 
Page 48. The amendment to this item is to make 


it clear that the rating on cut evergreen trees will 
be the same throughout the year, and not limited 
to the period when they are shipped as Christmas 
trees. It also eliminates the requirement that 
trees must be baled to secure first-class rating. 

Nuts, Edible: Item 15, Page 48. The amend- 
ment to this item will permit of the acceptance of 
shipments of pecans in double sacks when the inner 
sack is constructed of heavy paper, and the outer 
sack of cloth or burlap. 

Oysters, Clams and Scallops: Item 20, Page 
48. This amendment makes the minimum billing 
weight 30 pounds for shipments of clams and scal- 
lops (the same as in effect for oysters) unless the 
gross weight is less, or the percentage allowance 
authorized in Rule 1 (h) makes a lower billing 
weight. 

Paintings, Pastels and Pictures: Item 2, 
Page 49. The amendment to this item will permit 
of the acceptance of oil paintings covered with glass 
if the outer surface of the glass has paper or cotton 
cloth pasted thereon. 

Paintings, Pastels and Pictures: Item 7, 
Page 49. This amendment will permit of the ac- 
ceptance of paintings, pastels and pictures in car- 
loads when not boxed or crated, provided they are 
handled under the conditions named. 

Surveyors’ Instruments, etc.: Item 18, Page 
51. The amendment to this item will permit of the 
shipping of surveyors’ instruments, etc., in cor- 
rugated paper boxes. 

Tire Covers: Item 5, Page 52. Third-Class 
rates are not applicable to tire covers bearing ad- 
vertisements, and the addition of this new item is 
to make it clear that First-Class rates only apply. 

Chairs, Invalid: Item 3, Page 54. This new 
item makes the same rating on invalid chairs, set 
up, not self-propelling, as applies on the self-pro- 
pelling invalid chairs, set up. 

Water N. O. S.: Item 15, Page 54. The 
amendment to this item is to clearly show that 
natural spring waters, not medicated after being 
taken from the spring, should be charged Second- 
Class rates. 

Wax Figures: Item 16, Page 54. Wax figures 
and wax parts thereof, are very fragile, and claims 
for damage to same are numerous. This amend- 
ment requires the same packing for the wax parts 
as for the complete figure, and the Uniform Special 
Contract must be executed for all such shipments 
when valued over $550.00. 

X-Ray Tubes or Coils, etc.: Item 19, Page 54- 
This item has been amended to make it clear that 
double First-Class rates apply on all kinds of radio 
transmitting tubes. 

Scale T: Page 60. This new scale of charges for 
shipments of silver coin in amounts less than $1,000 
is a great deal more simple and condensed than the 
old scale, and it makes very little change in the 
charges for this traffic as a whole. 

Watercress: Effective with the new Classifica- 
tion, iced shipments of watercress will take the same 
weight basis as other vegetables—that is, as pro- 
vided in Rule 1 (h). The old weight basis of 25% 
added to net weight is cancelled. 

It will be noted that bread, cake, bread sticks, 
ice cream cones, pastry and pies are classified under 
heading of ‘‘Bakery Goods,” page 35. 

Cream, milk, buttermilk and condensed milk 
are classified together on page 37. 

Edible berries and watermelons are classified 
under heading of ‘‘Fresh Fruit,’’ page 42. 

Bulbs, tubers, plants, roots and trees are classi- 
fied under heading of ‘‘Nursery Stock,”’ page 48. 


As the rules and articles or commodities are 
not arranged alphabetically throughout the 
body of the Classification it is very important 
that the index always be consulted to ascer- 
tain proper item and page number. 


Can You Here Locate Tuese Missinc SHIPMENTS 7 


Look through your On Hand Freight around depots, offices and railroad baggage rooms and if you locate or find any record of these shipments, 
wire General Manager, Department of Public Relations, American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York. 


Article 
Trunk 


Contents and Description No. 


Old style round top, brown; one rope 
around center. 


Article 


Trunk 
Contents: Women’s 


wearing apparel, framed picture of 
boy, deed for cemetery lot (North 


Cedar Hill). 


To: ANNIE M. BAULT 
care AGNES FLANIGAN, NORTH 
ARLINGTON, 


Hat Box 


NEW JERSEY. 


FROM: CHAS. H. WILSON, PHIL- 


ADELPHIA, PA. 


(FRANKFORD, 


PA.), July 27, 1926. 


Contents and Description 


papers, photographs. To: MIKE 
RUSKO, ERIE, PA., FROM: SAME, 
STARFORD, PA., June 22, 1926. 


Black leather. Contents: Three ladies’ 
hats and metal flower bowl. ‘Oo: 
Mrs. A.S. PETTIT, MOORESTOWN, 
NEW JERSEY. FROM: MRS. A. 
J. KEELY, BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
N. C., May 19, 1926. 
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“Of course, They Came by American Railway Express: 


S this sketch, cleverly drawn by Special Officer J. J. Maddrell of our Cleveland, Ohio, organiza- 
oh tion suggests, many a young girl receives via our service fresh-cut flowers from someone near 
and dear to her. How eagerly she receives them when they are in perfect condition as though 

just plucked from the bush! How keen her disappointment when they arrive damaged and broken! 


We handle many a personal shipment of this delicate nature to the private home, the apartment 
house and to the estate.We bring joy or sorrow according to the condition of the shipment on its 
delivery. No Right Way expressman would want to be responsible for bringing anything but satis- 
faction and pleasure to the American home! 


Handle Every Shipment As You Would Your Own! 


MARCH -; 1927 


Photos by courtesy of M iami Daily News 


Miami, Florida’s “Magic City,” has been taking good care of the annual 
pilgrimage of winter tourists and the express traffic reflects it. General 
Agent W. M. Smith and his force are keeping things moving very satis- 
factorily and the business is picking up again. One of the principal 
“commodites” handled is baggage, notably trunks, for which express 
is, indeed, the ‘‘Popular Service.’’ In these scenes, the Miami ““News”’ 
pictured “‘How Santa’s Gifts Arrived” during the holidays 


Hunting in New Mezico has been mighty good, according to 

Agent E. M. Lyon at Dalhart, Tex., who recently forwarded 

the carcasses of 17 deer, killed in the neighboring state and 

destined to points in Oklahoma and Texas. Some of them are 
“ten and twelve point bucks’’ 


le 


Marietta, and neighboring sections of Ohio, had a wet time of it dur- 
ing the latter part of January when the river overflowed and put 
everything at a standstill. Our city office, warehouse and depot 
office were flooded, but due to the diligence of Agent T. N. Fenn, and 


To the left is the new cup 
to be awarded this year 
to divisions winning 
claim prevention honors 
in their departments 
during each of the four 
quarters of the 1927 
Prize Division Contest. 
The last day of this 
month will be the end of 
the first quarter and 
competition for honors 
is keen 


Agent A. C. Stewart at Pauls Valley, Okla., 
proudly exhibits this bumper shipment of 129 
barrels of dressed turkeys, weighing 27,980 pounds. 
about six weeks during the last holidays, Paul’s Valley forwarded 763 
barrels of turkeys with a weight of 157,098 pounds. 
without complaint or claim 


the local employes, the Company did not suffer any loss. When the 
water receded, it was house-cleaning time and as train service 
was resumed, Agent Fenn and his force had a busy time catching up. 
But soon everything was in ship-shape again 


For a period of 


They went through 
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[HE RECENT EXPRESS WAGE DECISION 


By L. R. GWYN, Vice-President, Department of Personnel, New York, N. Y. 


ITH the signature of the Presi- with so many offices and employes, it was _ for all not only to reduce loss and damage, 

dent of the United States, the no small task to prepare the necessary but likewise increase our efficiency in 

Railway Labor Act became alaw_ instructions for placing these rates in every direction. 
1 May 20, 1926, and the United States effect without confusion, but it has all It will be of interest to note that this 
ailroad Labor Board passed out of been done and a back pay adjustment to award restores the rates of pay of plat- 
istence. Under the law, disputes which January Ist will be made as rapidly as it form, vehicle, stable and garagemen to 
mnot be settled by conference and can be calculated and paid. the basis established by Decision 3 of the 
sreement may be referred to the U.S. Railroad Labor Board during the 
oard of Mediation and if that body war period, which rates took into con- 
unable to get the parties to agree, sideration the abnormal costs of living 
en such dispute may be arbitrated. at that time. As to other employes, 
In this arbitration each of the par- they are but one half cent per hour 
es names an arbitrator and the arbi- under these war peak levels. Thus, 
ators so selected choose a third or the express industry has before it an 
eutral arbitrator, and the three con- opportunity to demonstrate whether 
itute a Board of Arbitration which or not we can pay these war peak wage 
asses upon the question submitted to levels and continue to exist. By im- 
and its decision is final and binding. provement of the service, reduction 
fter this has been done such Board of loss and damage and increased out- 
f Arbitration then passes out of put, the thing can be done. 
kistence. It may not generally be known, but 
The case of the expressmen’s wages it is a fact, that after the railroads 
as the second important arbitration have been paid for the rail transporta- 
nder the new law. tion of express matter, seventy cents 
The Board of Arbitration in this out of every dollar spent by the Ex- 
ase was a distinguished one, Honor- press company is spent for wages. The 
ble William B. Wilson, former Secre- remaining thirty cents is expected to 
ary of Labor, representing the em- cover the purchases of material and 
loyes—Mr. Emory A. Stedman, our supplies of all kinds, the repairs and 
ice-President at Chicago, represent- upkeep of property, rentals, commis- 
ig the Company and Honorable John sions, loss and damage and such mat- 
1. Clarke, a former Judge of the Su- ters, so it will be seen that our wage 
reme Court was chosen as the third bill is the major item of expense in the 
r neutral arbitrator. The proceed- business; hence an increase of such an 
igs started on December 21st and impressive amount is a serious and 
ecision was rendered on January formidable item to overcome if the 


3th. The Board recessed over the industry is to remain in a solvent, 


olidays from December 23rd to VicesPreddentiL R) Caryn sound and permanent condition. 

anuary 3rd so it will be seen that It is interesting to note that Judge 
he proceeding was characterized by Clarke, the neutral arbitrator, took 
romptness. It is estimated that these increases occasion, after the conclusion of the 


The decision of this Board of Arbitra- will mean an addition of approximately proceedings, to congratulate both the 
ion provides for an increase of 214c per $4,500,000 to the annual payroll of the officers of the Company and the repre- 
our in the rates of pay of all employes, Company, so that the employes benefit- sentatives of the employes for the way 
vhich amounts to $5.10 per month for ing have an opportunity, by increased jin which the proceedings had been con- 
gency and miscellaneous employes and production, to show whether or not there ducted and the very evident absence of 
6.00 per month for train employes. This is anything in the theory that good wages antagonism and friction between the 
eneral increase is effective as of January make good men and in the long run are management and the men. Coming from 
» 1927. In addition to this general in- economical to the employer as well a8 such a source, this was indeed a high 
rease in rates of pay, extra allowances beneficial to the employe. pee at: en 
vere provided for train employes handling Without desiring to criticize either the a iaaies Lh 
aggage or United States mail upon the men or the management, we expressmen Now, it remains for us to demonstrate 
asis of 414¢ an hour for each hour of must all admit that our big machine is whether or not the increased wages will 
uch handling. As may be imagined, not yet perfect and there is opportunity result in increased efficiency. 
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THE RIGHT WEIGH 1s the RIGHT WA 


HEN the average housewife goes 

to market, she places great re- 

liance on the scales that the mer- 
chants use. If the scales in « certain 
store are inaccurate, either the customer 
or the merchant is liable to be the loser, 
according to whether the error causes an 
under or an overweight. The importance 
of accurate scales and correct weighing 
in merchandise is obvious. 

In the express business, we sell trans- 
portation by the pound. Generally 
speaking, our charges are based on the 
weight of the shipment and the distance 
it has to travel. Upon these charges the 
Company depends for its revenue and it 
is not difficult to imagine the possible loss 
that careless weighing of shipments or 
inaccurate scales may entail. 

Examination of our schedules of rates 
divulges some interesting facts. Ship- 
ments moving under Scale 9 show only 
a difference of 14 cents in charges between 
the one-pound package and the hundred 
pound shipment. But we note that from 
Scale 19 to Scale 37, each additional 
pound of weight means one cent more in 
charges. From Scale 37 to Scale 46, the 


difference is approximately two 
cents a pound. Under higher scale 
numbers, this addition in charge 
for each extra pound of weight 
increases until under Scale 405, it 
amounts to 20 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
loss in revenue that an error of 
even only a pound of weight will 
cause, when a shipment is passed 
across the scale. If there were an 
underweight of that amount in 
each case, it would mean a loss of 
at least one cent on every ship- 
ment and the Company would lose in 
revenue around $1,800,000 a year, con- 
sidering the fact that, last year, we 
handled 180,000,000 shipments. 

Obviously, the “right weigh” is the 
“right way.” Most weights are taken at 
the point of origin, but destination offices 
are expected to reweigh shipments, if they 
feel that the weight indicated on the 
shipment and on the waybill is not ac- 


curate. Thus any discrepancy can be 
corrected before delivery is made and the 
proper charge applied and collected. 
But if the error is not discovered until 
some time after delivery has been made, 
it is difficult to collect the under 
charge. 

On the other hand, an over-weight will 
cause an overcharge and when a refund 
has to be made to a shipper or consignee, 


Above—dormant scale, with 
special appliance 


Lefi—the familiar counter 
scale 


Right—thermostatic scale 
for shipments not exceed- 
ing 100 pounds 


Below—cleaning dirt and 
dust from under floor of 
dormant scale 


it causes a great deal of additional: work 
for our accounting bureaus and does not 
make a particularly favorable impression 
upon the patron. Accepting shippers’ 
weights also often leads to incorrect 
weights that are not always caught until 
it is too late. 

Scales at the most are delicate instru- 
ments and for many years, the Company 
has made a study of the types of weighing 


machines best suited to this busine 
The majority of them are what is kno 
as “beam scales,” and the principal ty: 
used are the counter scale, the porta 
scale and the dormant scale, which | 
permanently placed beside billing boo 
in our large terminals. 

There is a right and a wrong way 
using a scale. The shipment must 
left on the scale platform until the d 
or indicator has stopped oscillating a 
come to the proper marking. Guess we 
is liable to cause errors. Scales can 
damaged by unusually hard usage 
rough treatment. To throw a heavy sh 
ment on a scale platform may cause 
break or harm some part of the applian 
If scales are not kept clean, the dust a 
dirt that accumulates may put it out 
order. Scales are even aftecteqms 
weather conditions and changes in te: 
perature. 

To guard against these handicaps, t 
Company has a well established system 
scale inspecti 
and repair. . 
our big tern 
nals, men € 
pert on the su 
ject, make dai 
scale inspe 
tions and ke 
the appliance 
in good orde 
Every termin 
has a set of tes 
ing weight 
which are i 
units of 5 
pounds an 
measure up 1 
the U.S. Burea 
of Standard 
specifications. 
ar _— At othe 
points, scales are tested at regular ir 
tervals, although agents and employe 
are expected to look after this matter an 
make sure that they are kept clean an 
record accurately. Testing weights ca 


Testing weights for checking up accuracy of seales 


t 
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e obtained from the superintendent, if 
squired. 

Two of the most approved types of 
sales are to be found in our big termi- 
als, where a vast amount of business is 
mnstantly being passed across the scales 
nd billed. For shipments up to 100 
ounds, there is a thermostatic scale on 
thich the weight is recorded on an up- 
ght dial. This scale is less susceptible 
) weather conditions and the indicator 
omes to the proper mark without much 
scillation. ‘The second is the dormant 
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type of beam scale with a special ap- 
pliance providing an illuminated dial 
that makes the reading of the weights a 
simple matter, is very accurate and great- 
ly facilitates the work of the caller and 
bill clerk. 

When destination offices catch errors 
on the weights of valuable shipments, it 
becomes an embarrassing matter, espe- 
cially if there is a marked difference be- 
tween the weights taken at point of 
origin and destination. Consider, for 
instance, shipments of furs and fur skins, 
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which often carry values running into 
thousands of dollars. Such shipments 
may be forwarded by trappers who may 
not have proper facilities for getting an 
accurate weight. 

If “shipper’s” weight in such a case is 
accepted, a discrepancy is likely and the 
destination office has to go to the trouble 
of supervising a complete check-up of the 
shipment by the consignee to make sure 
that the error has not been due to a short- 
age, which normally would be suspected 
as causing the weight difference. 


“RESPONDING JO JHE CALL 


By General Manager D. H. RAWSON, Trans-Missouri Department, Omaha, Neb. 


damage claims have been on the in- 

crease out of proportion to the 
usiness. Since we can find no other ex- 
lanation for this, we must assume that 
is due to a more or less general letting 
own or relaxation of effort, or to put it 
1ore bluntly, short naps at the switch. 

We have been asked to intensify our 
forts to bring about a more creditable 
ontrol of the claim situation. 

The Company has set a goal of a 25 
er cent reduction in claims, which it is 
easonably thought we should accomplish 
or this year. Since fully two out of every 
hree claims are for damage, due to 
aulty, careless, or otherwise unsafe 
andling, we certainly should, with each 
iterested employe contributing his best 
forts for safe and protective handling, 
each the goal set for us with a material 
1argin beyond. 

I have just returned to my headquar- 
ers from a two weeks’ trip on the line, 
nd this important subject has had its 
ue allotment of time in talking with 
1embers of our big family, on whom we 
epend for the necessary winning points 
© insure our reaching the goal set for us. 

If it were possible to add to the faith 
have all along had in the dependability 
f “our boys” to respond as a unit and do 
heir bit in a call of this sort, then that 
aith has been strengthened by the last 
wo weeks’ contact with them. 

However, all must know that if a ship- 
lent is handled in the most careful way 
y a half dozen men and then some fellow 
lakes a slip resulting in loss or damage, 
he good work of all these six is put to 
aught and the one making the bobble 
as, in effect, greased the rails where we 
re trying to make the grade. 

I trust that this phase of the situation 
aay be given due consideration, to the 
nd that there may be a full realization 
f the extent of individual responsibility; 
: being clear that indifferent or careless 
rork of a few has a killing effect on the 
areful service’ of the many. 
One of the men I talked with this trip 
andles. by auto truck business to and 
rom Lead in connection with train serv- 
e in and out of Deadwood, So. Dak., 
bout a three-mile haul. He personally 


Aan a considerable period loss and 


handles each shipment twice, once at 
each terminal, and he told me that in over 
two years, with the exception of breakage 
of three dozen eggs, he had never caused 
any damage, even to the extent of tearing 
the wrapper of a package. 

He said he had, against the Agent’s 
strong protest, insisted on paying for the 
eggs. He told me the egg crate had a 


General Manager Rawson 


loosé bottom, but he felt he should have 
found that out and made the crate secure 
before taking any chances and so insisted 
on paying for the eggs, heading off a 
claim and maintaining his record of 100 
per cent performance. 

All this was later verified by Agents 
at the terminals of his route. 

This is, of course, a rather unusual case, 
and the man is not a native of this coun- 
try. He finds it more difficult to speak 
our language than he does to win the 
respect, admiration, and friendship of 
other men. He stands high in the com- 
munity in which he lives, and I was told 
that several men rated high in business 
achievement ate their Christmas dinner 
at his house. I should say that the honors 
were about even. 

This man’s record of careful handling is 
typical of thousands of other A. R. E. men 


throughout the vast scope of the Com- 
pany’s operations, who are constantly 
manifesting a controlling pride in doing 
things well and upon whom the Company 
confidently relies, through their good 
counsel and example, to be helpful in 
guiding, in the right way, the younger 
and less experienced men in the service. 

There is an inherent power in every 
normal individual to direct and shape his 
course along progressive lines, hence the 
absolute truth of the old and common 
saying that life is just about what we 
make it. 

However, we should not overlook the 
fact that an individual is but a unit of 
society, living in a community of in- 
terests and has no more chance of at- 
taining desirable ends without the good 
will and friendly helpfulness of others 
than he has of lifting himself over a fence 
by his bootstraps. 

These truths impressed in a lasting and 
controlling way on the minds of men who 
must blaze their own trail through life 
will provide them with a working capital 
of the first magnitude. 


WoRKING Out ONrE’s PROBLEMS 


If these lessons learned through obser- 
vation and experience could be passed 
down as an inheritance from one genera- 
tion to another, it would seem that 
progress in all desirable ways would be 
more rapid; but apparently this does not 
fit in with the Divine plan, which seems 
to be for each individual to work out his 
own life’s problems. 

All this goes to the point that a man’s 
chances for betterment of his conditions 
depend largely on his own efforts, as 
manifested in the class of service he per- 
forms and in the disposition and spirit 
shown in his personal contact with others. 

Every man is constantly creating 
favorable or unfavorable impressions 
which go on and on, radiating from him 
in all directions like ripples of a pool into 
which a pebble is cast and more or less 
silently working for or against him as the 
case may be. Good impressions are 
vitally essential to well-being, and tend 
toward helping one out of the eddying 
currents of life into the open stream where 
progress is unimpeded. 
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Every Man’s Capital 
Gee at it ina large way each 


employe’s knowledge of the business is 
his capital. For example—if he is drawing 
a salary of $125.00 per month, it is equal 
to 6% on a capital of $25,000.00. As each 
man qualifies himself for a better position, 
he gradually increases his capital. 

We are proud of our employes and want 
to assist them to better positions. Hence, 
in order to increase your capital, if you 
will consider applying the following sugges- 
tions in your daily conduct and life, they 
will help you to that end: 


(a) Honesty 
(b) Promptness 
(c) Courtesy 
(d) Carefulness 


(e) Thoroughness 
(f) Patience 


—E.H.StTEveEns, Supt. of Claims, CHICAGO 
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LOUISIANA’S ALL DAY MEETING 


“-T*HE interest and determination of 

empoyes in this division, are second 
to none. The management may be 
assured of the very best service possible 
from this organization.” 

Thus Superintendent E. C. Berry, in 
charge of our Louisiana division, head- 
quarters Shreveport, sums up the key- 
note of a conference held in that city on 
January 29, which was attended by agents 
and supervising employes of the territory. 

A docket was prepared which provided 
a topic for almost every ten minutes 
from 9:30 until 5:30 with “time out” for 
lunch and recess. First, there was a 
conference in the superintendent’s office 
and another in the district accountant’s 
office. Then, all assembled at the garage 
and watched a demonstration of the care of 
motor equipment by the garage foreman. 

In rapid-fire fashion, the afternoon was 
given over to the discussion of specific 
subjects, all the way from selling finan- 
cial paper to the handling of the various 


kinds of commodities which originate | 
the division, and are increasing the traffi 
These were discussed by men thorough 
familiar with their subjects. 

The day’s large program ended with 
dinner in the Hotel Youree, attended t 
some 175 employes and their wive 
Superintendent Berry acted as master. 
ceremonies and reviewed progress mac 
in the business during the past year. 

There were many interesting speech 
by officials and others present and tl 
importance of the event was indicate 
in the extensive reports of what took pla 
presented in the local papers. 

* * * 


General Agent at Toledo 

See H. W. Campbel 

Toledo, Ohio, has announced tl 
appointment of R. B. White, former! 
assistant general agent, to be gener. 
agent at Toledo, succeeding the lai 
G. D. Hartman, whose passing is reporte 
on another page. 


TAMPA PROUD OF NEW GARAGE ADDITION 


UR facilities F 

at Tampa, 

Foliay. et On 
housing the vehicle 
equipment were 
greatly augmented 
recently by the com- 
pletion of a new and 
up-to-date addition 
to the garage, which 
Agent H. S. Grimes 
expects will help to 
facilitate our opera- 
tions. 

The new building 
provides approxi- 
mately 13,200 square 
feet of space, most 
of it for the storage 
of trucks overnight 
and a part devoted 
to a work and ma- 
chine shop and to a 
paint shop. 

“In the old days,” 
Tampa was the first 
point in Florida to 
motorize completely. 
That was as far back 
as September, 1915, 
when the street 
equipment consisted 
of three ton-and-a 
half and two light 
delivery trucks. The 
garage completed at 
that time provided 
only 1,800 square feet and in 1923 an 
addition was erected to provide 4,500 
square feet. The final addition to the 
garage in December last practically 
doubled the facilities. 

Tampa now uses 27 trucks and.a run- 
about in the maintenance of pick-up and 


mums holidays. and thaw 


Looking inside of the new garage addition, with the garage force lined up for inspection 


delivery service. The garage is in charge 
of Foreman Gilbert McGehee, who has 
been in the service of the company since 
his discharge from overseas duty with the 
motor truck division during the World 
War. Mr. Grimes reports that the Tampa 
business was excellent during the last 


considerable. 


organization did ne 
miss a single pick-v 
or delivery call. 

_ During the lan 
“boom” of a year 
so ago, the expre 
employes at Tamp 
had an extremel 
busy time of it keey 
ing pace with tk 
enormous flow « 
trafic, when emba: 
goes were placed « 
lifted according 1 
conditions. But thé 
rush is now merely 
memory and Ager 
Grimes and his me 
are taking things 1 
hand as they com 


along. 
* * * 


Omaha Pleases 
N the eve of h 
retirement, M 
Patterson, then st 
perintendent of ou 
Nebraska, Wyomin 
and Iowa divisio 
received a letter fror 
G. M. Durkee 
branch managerofth 
International Hal 
vester Company, 1 
which the writer said 
among other things 
“In reviewing the past year’s busines 
we note that the volume of business whic! 
we have done with your company has bee: 
This calls to mind the fac 
that we havereceived excellent service fror 
you, not only during the ordinary shippin, 
season, but also during the harvest rush. 
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“SELLING” THE SALES WANAGER 


By F. H. TRAVIS, Special Representative, Dept. of Maintenance and Purchases, New York 


is estimated that American manu- 
[sacar advertise in the leading 
magazines to the extent of over $150,- 
00,000 a year. This, of course, is but 
me channel or medium through which 
hey strive to create “consumer demand” 
or their products. A well-planned ad- 
ertising campaign is usually backed up 
yy quantities of printed matter in the 
orm of profusely illustrated pamphlets, 
yooklets and catalogues. And now we 
ven have advertising by radio! 

Thus the merits and the advantages of 
rarious articles, whose 
1ames have become 
1ousehold words through 
idvertising are repeated- 
y brought to public at- 
ention by the manufac- 
‘urers or distributors 
triving to cover as wide 
1 territory as possible. 
Various brands of what 
we eat, different styles 
of what we wear and all 
manner of things to make 
ife more comfortable and 
enjoyable are most en- 
ticingly exploited on 
magazine pages. Appli- 
ances for the home from 
the cellar to the roof, 
automobiles and numer- 
ous accessories, articles 
of food, wearing apparel, 
phonographs and the 
radio are a few of the 
“made in U. S. A.” prod- 
ucts, that are sold in 
large volume through this 
typically American way 
of merchandising. 

Perhaps the average expressman does 
not give much thought to the influence 
that national advertising has had on the 
expansion of the express traffic. But he 
cannot fail to observe the heavy volume 
of nationally known articles, which are 
an important part of that traffic. 

The fluctuations in the volume of our 
business from month to month, which 
shows a variation of between five and six 
million shipments between the peak and 
the low periods, are due largely to the 
seasonable character of much of the mer- 
chandise. Undoubtedly national ad- 
vertising has been a factor in creating the 
demand for goods in the greatest general 
use at different seasons of the year. 

When an express solicitor is “gunning” 
for more business, he is inclined to look 
upon the traffic or shipping manager of a 
concern as the man he should “sell” on 
the proposition of more frequent use of 
express. No doubt, that official is in the 
position to divert more business our way 
when we can show him that our service is 
superior or can be utilized at no greater 
and possibly even lower shipping costs. 
But there is another officer in the firm 


Just a small part of our spring millinery traffic—highly seasonable me 
for which style and national advertising have helped to create 


who should not be overlooked and he is 
the sales manager. 

The sales manager may not have 
charge of the advertising of his firm, but 
he has a very definite interest in it, be- 
cause it helps his salesmen and it may be 
tied up with his sales campaign. 

But it is one thing to “‘sell”’ the prospect 
after he has been attracted by the firm’s 
advertising, and another to get his order. 
It is important to have the goods in which 
he is interested in his hands with as little 
delay as possible or in the hands of deal- 


. 5 pct See OLLI D OEE 
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ers or local branches from whom he can 
purchase it. Efficient distribution is a 
big problem for every large advertiser. 
Here is where the express service fits in. 
Swift and reliable transportation 1s 
essential as a “tie-up” with the energetic 
sales campaign conducted by many big 


rchandise, the demand 


American concerns. The alert agent will 
find in this an excellent “tip” in carrying 
on his solicitation work. 

He can, for instance, look through the 
advertising pages of the leading maga- 
zines and find out which of his local con- 
cerns are advertising on a national scale. 
They may be bringing out a new device 
or a new model or making a new effort to 
create a demand for some standard articlé 
in which the firm specializes. 

Locating his national advertisers in 
town and visiting the sales manager at 
the well known “psycho- 
logical moment,” his call 
will doubtless be oppor- 
tune and welcomed. He 
can tell of his observing 
the advertising and offer 
the cooperation of the 
Company in the distri- 
bution of the merchan- 
dise thus being exploited. 

Getting the goods out 
and promptly delivered 
is something for which 
the average sales man- 
ager is constantly striv- 
ing. He knows how much 
of the advantage secured 
by a big advertising in- 
vestment can be nullified 
by slow distribution. It 
does not pay him to 
quibble about a few cents 
in the transportation 
costs, if it is a question 
of satisfying the customer 
™ and getting ahead of com- 
petitors. The extremely 
keencompetition that pre- 
vails in various manufac- 
turing and mercantile lines calls for aggres- 
sive and well organized systems forbacking 
up advertising with prompt distribution. 
Our service is well suited to provide just 
the kind of transportation that national 
advertisers require when carrying on a an 
advertising campaign. 


He 


STABLE EMPLOYES HAVE MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 


Pee ee te of our big York Street 
stable in Jersey City, N. J., have a 
Mutual Benevolent Association which is 
making excellent progress. Composed of 
men in that stable only, it started on 
January 19, 1924, with a membership of 
nine; today it has over 200. 

The underlying idea is to help the mem- 
bers when they are hurt or ill. The asso- 
ciation is incorporated in the State of 
New Jersey and is managed exclusively 
by the employes. Its balance in the bank 
on the first day of 1926 was $1,694.18 and 
on the last day of that year, $2,893.48, 
representing a substantial net gain. 

The association dues are $2.00 to join 
and 25 cents a week. If, because of in- 


jury or illness, a member is off for over a 
week, he receives $15 a week for ten 
weeks from the association. If hurt while 
in Company employ, he receives $1.25 
per day from the date of his accident; if 
hurt outside of the Company property he 
receives $2.50 per day. 

On Sunday, January 24, last, the asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Liberty Hall in 
Jersey City and elected the following 
oficers for 1927: John J. Murphy, 
president; Daniel Mooney, vice-presi- 
dent; D. O’Connor, treasurer; J. orri- 
gan, recording secretary; L. Hill, finan- 
cial secretary. ‘Trustees: G. Moore, M. 
Otis, M. Shanahan, Fred Frazer, J. 
McDermott and T. Deveney. 


z 
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SAVING Humpty Dumpty From Any BAD FAL 


FRAGILE article, the egg! Even In express 

the housewife will concede that. traffic, we have 

More so than glass, the average many single 
expressman will case movements 
tell you. Of this,~ Preece with few lots ex- 
there has been | ceeding three or 
ample proof in four cases from 
years past.» an any one shipper, 
1920;: thes: Gome while the aver- 
pany suffered a age weekly 
loss of $1,267,000 movement from 
in the handling of all shippers will 
this important not exceed two 
food commodity. Cases each. 
As the result of a Thus we handle 
most intensive study of this problem, ma ny small 
and the institution of corrective measures, transactions, in- 
our egg breakage losses have since been volving a much 
greatly curtailed. greater number 

Last year, they approximated $100,000. of shipments per thousand cases 
That is, of course, a remarkable achieve- \ than is found in freight traffic. 
ment, but $100,000 is $100,000—a sum Consequently, with the thought 
not to be lightly regarded. It proves of “many people, many minds,” 
conclusively that egg breakage is still a we must conclude that in the ag- 
problem and that there is no reason why gregate, we have the results of 
we should not be able to cut far under many different ideas on how to 
that figure this year. Humpty Dumpty pack when sending eggs to market. 
must be saved from any “hard falls” while This multiplies both the rossibili- 
in our hands. 

George M. Dallas, loss and dam- 
age inspector of New York, who has 
given much attention to the egg traf- 
fic in recent years, offered some per- 
tinent suggestions on this subject at 
the recent instructional course in 
claim prevention held by the Eastern 
Claim Conference, American Rail- 
way Association, in New York City 
in December. 

Mr. Dallas made a comparison be- 
tween express movement of eggs and 
that by freight, pointing out that ex- 
press shipments are mostly from the 
producer direct to the wholesale mer- 
chant in small lots, while the freight 
traffic is chiefly in carload lots from 
packers who have previously assem- | been ch 
bled, graded and candled the product, Packed in the standard egg case, with regular fillers but cup 
packing the eggs in new cases, with flats, the eggs survived the test without any breakage whatever 
new flats, fillers and excelsior pads 
or cup flats. 


ties of poor packing and the difficulty ir 
securing a correction through contact 
with the shipper, whose knowledge of the 
natural risks incidental to transportation 
is often limited. 

In a traffic of a million and a half cases 
yearly by express to the New York 
market, about 80 per cent, it has been 
found, is produced in six nearby states, 
Into express cars attached to local passen- 
ger accommodation trains, passing through 
the producing territories, not only eggs 
but all manner of farm products and gen- 
eral merchandise are loaded. 

There is no regularity as to the number 
of cases which move from day to day, 


Inspector Dallas 


A unique test for an egg shipment—Dropped 
1,200 feet in a parachute from an airplane 
at Curtiss Field, N. Y. 


the variation being not only in ac 
cord with the seasonable production, 
but varying on different days of the 
week. The express messenger has no 
knowledge of what he will get during 
a single trip. : 
We, therefore, handle a miscella- 
neous lot of cases, many of them 
second-hand, with old fillers and flats 
in some; irregular sized eggs; some 
thin-shelled, some cracked as well, 
packed by many different individ- 
uals—all of which must be stowed 
in the car in the best possible manner 
to arrive safely at destination. Then 


Why we discourage second-hand fillers and In city commission houses, egg shipments are _ 
Ss flats and urge the use only of new ones A waste we are doing our utmost to prevent immediately inspected for breakage r 


How eggs rest on the cup flats 


destination, delivery must 
made by our vehicles to the 
rehouse of the consignee. 
Thus, we get a new view- 
int regarding our egg traf- 
. Take, for instance, the 
‘ival of 500 egg cases by 
press at destination. There 
an average of two cases to 
shipment; the eggs have 
en forwarded by at least 
0 shippers, from perhaps 
different shipping stations 
possibly 25 different con- 
mees. Some of these 250 
ippers live in town, some within a 
If a mile of the station and 
hers from one to 12 miles 
vay. 


All public roads are not good 
ads, particularly those off the 
ain highways, along which many 
‘gs are produced, packed and 
ien hauled to the shipping sta- 
on. 


Sometimes they move in spring 

agons and again in heavy farm 
agons, motortrucks, the “flivver” and 
yen in limousines... In winter, frozen 
ads; in spring, mud and in summer 
ust and rocks may give these shipments 
hard ride, even before they are turned 
ver to the express agent. ‘Thus, of the 
J0 cases mentioned, not more than two 
a the average receive identically the 
ume ride in the country. 

But much has been done in offsetting 
aese handicaps by active work by our 


Vew address label (Form 793) for egg shipments 
recommended by the Company 


sw 
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supervisors among producers, and while 
there are still many eggs moving to 
market in second-hand packing material, 
the percentage is being rapidly reduced. 
The shippers can secure at low cost an am- 
ple supply of second-hand cases equipped 
with second-hand fillers and flats. While 
it is conceded by authorities best able to 
judge that new packing material, espe- 
cially fillers and flats, is necessary and that 
second-hand material is not suitable for 
use, it is a difficult matter to induce 
the small producer to spend the few cents 
additional per case involved as between 


Difference in sizes of eggs calls for careful grading in packing—note ‘‘long eggs’’ 


Cup flats used in a standard egg case 


the cost of old and of new material. 
Considerable aid in reducing egg dam- 
age has been obtained through the intro- 
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The use of excelsior cushion pads, siz to a case, 
helps to prevent breakage 


duction of new types of fillers 
and flats and by the use of 
excelsior pads. ‘Too much 
cannot be said of the good 
qualities of the safety cush- 
ion flat, often called the cup 
flat, which is coming into 
general use. It is one of the 
improvements of a practical 
nature that has been accepted 
by the trade and carriers 
and is being put into general 
use. 

But there are other prob- 
lems, in which may be in- 
cluded, for instance, large eggs, 
thin-shell eggs, lack of grading, long 
eggs and “drop-in checks,” all of 
which contribute to egg damage. 

However,we must not lose sight 
of the fact that much egg damage 
can be prevented by careful hand- 
ling on the part of express employes. 
An egg case is readily recognizable, 
and if an employe handling it, 
whether on or off trains, in depots 
and terminals or loading on or off 
of vehicles, will remember that the 
egg is as fragile as glass, he will not want 
to be responsible for dropping or other 
rough handling of such a shipment. 


NEW WAGONS FOR OLD 


FTEN it is a matter of considerable 

interest to the local press when we 
install new vehicle equipment in a town 
or when Old Dobbin finally gives way to 
motive power. 


Recently at Barnesville, Ohio—which 
Superintendent J. C. Graebing describes 
as “one of our hustling and_ bustling 
agencies, located about 25 miles from 
Bellaire’—a brand new wagon replaced 
the old one. 

The Leader, of that town, commented 
on the improvement and added: “Ray 
Dyer the congenial express driver, 1s 
‘wearing the smile that won’t come off.’ 
Even Dobbin, the express horse, noticed 
the change, for he was coming down the 
street yesterday morning stepping ‘high 
wide and handsome.’ ” 

Mr. Graebing adds that our business at 
Barnesville has shown an increase and 
gives the new wagon its share of the 
credit. 

Likewise, when two new wagons were 


added to our equipment at Tipton, Ind., 
the Tribune of that city made a note of it, 
stating that “the express company keeps 
its equipment in good order’ and that 
“Drivers Smith Cox and Loren Myerly, in 
charge of the new wagons, are justly 
proud of them and are driving them about 
the city making deliveries and pick-ups of 
outgoing business.” 
: * 


On the Ringling Road 


Se G. Y. Reed of 
Fort Worth, Tex., reports that the 
branch road formerly known as the Ring- 
ling railroad, was leased by the Santa Fe, 
which began operating it on October 
31, last. 

This unique branch is 36.2 miles long 
and has the towns of Healdton, Ringling 
and Wilson, in Oklahoma, located on it. 
Greatly improved railroad and express 
service has resulted much to the satis- 
faction of the people of Wilson. S. W. 
Hall is agent at that point. 
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Don’t Blame Salome—Thank Her! 
a A. D. Endrizzi, at Hurley, Wis., sends a clipping of 


an article in a weekly magazine, entitled ‘Salome Started 

It,” referring to the relatively scant attire of women folk 
today, reducing the number of trunks and 
other baggage traffic of former days. 

The Agent remarks: ‘I guess this is the 
way expressmen feel—at least I do.” 

That, however, is looking at only one 
angle of the situation. It may be, as the 
article states, that a woman’s dress today 
weighs around four ounces and her outfit, 
including shoes and beads, hardly more than a pound. 

But the fact is, that styles change more rapidly than ever and 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers have to hustle so that 
the women’s apparel they produce and sell does not get out of 
style before it can be put on the market for sale. 

But, really, we shouldn’t blame Salome. Let’s thank her, 
instead! What women’s apparel has lost in weight, it has made 
up in variety. An enormous industry has thus been created to 
cater to her wants from head to foot—and underneath. It isa 
seasonable commodity, whose intrinsic value is greatest during 
the relatively brief period for which it is made. 

In the circumstances, use of expedited transportation is 
essential and this is the underlying reason for the enormous 
mercantile traffic, which moves by our service at this season of 
the year and during the fall. 

It is needless to regret current changes in the character of 
express traffic, which cause such marked fluctuations in volume. 
One type of commodity may go, but another invariably takes 
its place. 

It is significant that last year, the business handled by the 


THE EXPRESS AGENT AT LAWTON, MICH. 


CHICAGO patron, in com- 

mending our service in 
handling her baggage, recently 
had something nice to say about 
Agent Leon Hicks at Lawton, 
Mich., for ‘‘excellent service in 
bs getting my baggage to the train. 
| He has done everything to make 
conditions more convenient for 


be) 


me. 


Mey ep 


SS Anent the accompanying pic- 

ture of Mr. Hicks, Supt. T. G. 
| Hives in Detroit remarks: “A 
load of freight like Hicks has 
probably required another hitch 
in his belt.” 
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THE BETTER WAY | 


A better way than waiting for business to pick up is _ 


to go out and pick it up. 
—Fred Walter, Agent, 
St. Joseph, Mich. — 


Company was at least one per cent more than in 1925 and thai 
in round numbers, amounted to an increase of approximatel 
2,268,000 shipments. There is little to become discourage 
about in that. 


——_ > — 


An Increase in Our No Marks 


‘““NO mark” shipment is really a pathetic thing. It is a 
a ship without a rudder with some one somewher 
anxiously awaiting its safe arrival. 


In most cases, the Company is in a 
rather helpless position to do anything 
about it. In fact, isn’t it hopeless, if the 
identity of both the shipper and the 
consignee is lacking» Yet, we know 
that a shipment of this kind invariably 
produces a claim at some point in our 
system. 

Our no mark shipments for 1926 
totalled some 30,000—5,000 more than in 1925. We can—w 
must—do something to reduce them! Complete, secure ad 
dressing is the answer. 

Providing “inside information,’ 
also help. 


-} 


where it can be done, wil 
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| PREACHING—AND PRACTISING! 


ther ree 
“PRACTICES “SAFETY FIRST” 

American Railway Express, Com- 
pany’s Rules for its Drivers. 


The American Railway Express 
Company has a safety legend fhat 
is being painted on all of its nro- 
tor. trucks as fast as it can get to 
them. It adorns all of the new 
trucks that the company is send- 
ing out and whenever an old truck 
goes to the company auto hospital 
it comes back with the legend em. 
blazoned on it. 

On either side of the driver’s cab 

{in letters that the poorest vision. 
cannot but make out and in a 
place that: he cannot but see every 
time he climbs up to his seat there 
is the inscription: 

“Safety first. Pedestrians have 
right of way. In case of doubt 
stop. Take no chances of injur- 
ing anyone.” 

Se ee enreens yeh ee ED 


A recent news item in the Independence, Mo., “Examiner” 


March, 1927 


Scene of the interesting occasion in San 
Francisco during which tributes were 
paid to our recently retired Vice-Prest- 
dent in the West—Andrew Christeson 


‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER 
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FormMER VICE-PRESIDENT CHRISTESON HONORED 


ITHIN a few days after his 

official retirement on the first of 

this year, former Vice-President 
Andrew Christeson, for many years op- 
erating executive in our Western terri- 
tory, was the guest of honor at a unique 
testimonial dinner held in the Italian 
Room of the Saint Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco, which, for so many years, was 
Mr. Christeson’s headquarters. 


It was a strictly ‘“‘family affair,’ the 
attendance being limited to American 
Railway Express and American Express 
people. It was the first real opportunity 
that officials and employes have had to 
get together in a body and show their 
affection and regard for their former chief. 
It was a tribute to an honored and veteran 
expressman who, starting in a humble 
position, had enjoyed the most successful 
career in the express business, spanning a 
period of over fifty-four years. 


The meeting room in which the affair 
took place had a distinctly express touch 
to it, for in addition to a display of the 
Company call card, some of our smart 
vehicle posters and “strip signs,” our 
model refrigerator car was placed on 
special display before the guest of honor. 
About the car model ran a toy train of 
express cars filled with packages. 


Vice-President L. O. Head, formerly 
assistant to Vice-President Christeson, 
and appointed to succeed him, presided 
as toastmaster. He took special pleasure 
‘in reading the many telegrams and letters 
from officials and others who could not be 
present and many of whom have been 
associated with Mr. Christeson from the 


earliest days. All of these missives paid 
tribute to the personality and long service 
record of the guest and had been bound 
in permanent form so that they could be 
presented to him as a memento. Indeed, 
Mr. Christeson regards it as one of his 
most highly prized possessions. 


Firty-FouR YEARS AN ExXPRESSMAN 
General Manager C. R. Graham of 


San Francisco, delivered a most interest- 
ing talk, reviewing Mr. Christeson’s 54 
years of service, and relating several 


oe 


2 | N the orcasion of the retirement of 
q| our esteemed friend and associate 


_Q———— 


A: CHRISTESON 


essowho has hada successful carcet of over ame 
-four years in > 


EXPRESS SERVICE \ 


we. have gathered on Faruary UhI21 atSandrancisco 
todo fim honor and to dedicate this appreciation in = 
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Facsimile of scroll presented to Mr. Christeson 


amusing incidents during his reminis- 
cences. 


General Manager J. F. Baker of Los 
Angeles presented Mr. Christeson with a 
scroll, on behalf of the organization, on 
which was inscribed a suitable testimonial 
and, in addition, the signatures of many 
of those present and invited guests. The 
scroll is reproduced in facsimile on this 
page. 

Among those present Superintendent 
E. A. Muncey of Seattle had perhaps the 
longest personal acquaintanceship with 
Mr. Christeson, having entered the serv- 
ice as a driver while Mr. Christeson was 
route agent at Burlington, Ia. Mr. 
Muncey recalled these early days and 
had much that was pleasant to say re- 
garding the guest and the ambition and 
ability that carried him forward. 


Superintendent Mark Thompson, also 
of Los Angeles, who had been closely 
associated with Mr. Christeson while on 
the Pacific coast, was also heard. 


General Manager E. M. Whittle, also 
of Seattle, was called upon and he paid 
high tribute to Mr. Christeson and his 
administration. Then, in behalf of the 
officials and employes of the Western 
Departments, Mr. Whittle presented Mr. 
Christeson with a handsome silver serv- 
ice. Somewhat overcome with the many 
honors bestowed on him, Mr. Christeson 
responded and made an address, which 
was described by those who heard it as a 
masterpiece. 


The affair was a most enjoyable one 
for all who were able to attend. 
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MAINLY cA4BOUT EXPRESS ‘PEOPLE 


General Agent at Duluth 


HE appointment of A. B. Thoeny 
to be General Agent at Duluth, 


Minn., 
succeeding 
G. F. Kenne- 
dy, retired, 
brings to that 
important 
post an ex- 
pressman of 
long experi- 
ence. 

Infact, Mr. & : 
Thoeny held a = | 
similar posi- SS 
tion at Mil- 
waukee for 
the Western Express Company from July 
1914 until July 1918. Then he was ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk to Superintendent at 
Duluth, a position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


The new general agent started in the 
business as a messenger in April, 1900. 
After three years on the road, he served 
as agent at Ishpeming and later, Hancock, 
Mich., where he served for ten years, and 
then became depot agent at Minneapolis, 
prior to his appointment at Milwaukee. 

As chief clerk to Superintendent C. W. 
Smith at Duluth, Mr. Thoeny gained 
much experience that will be valuable to 
him in assuming charge of our local oper- 
ations at Duluth, the famous “Inland 
Porta Pies x 


Meet Mr. Haney of Eveleth, Minn. 


N the Clarion of Eveleth, in the “great 
Minnesota Arrowhead country,” 
there appears weekly a column entitled 
“Where We Meet,” written by the editor. 
It occupies a promi- 

E nent position on the 
4 first pageandcontains 
comments on_ local 
and national topics. 

One Thursday 
lately, the column 
started with this 
item: 

“Meet Mister W. 
L. Haney, one of 
the most efficient 
and agreeable employes in the serv- 
ice of the American Railway Express 
Company. We have known him 
quite well during the past six or 
seven years, and he never changes his 
disposition in winter or summer, 
warm or cold weather, wet or dry 
seasons. 

“Perhaps a great deal of his af- 
fability is due to the efforts of his 
wife, but, anyway, everybody has a 
good word for Bill. He treats ’em 
all alike, sinners or otherwise. May 
he live long and prosper!” 


This pleasing comment caught the 


General Agent Thoeny 


W. L. Haney 


alert eye of Messenger A. R. Thorpe on 
the Duluth, Missaba and Northern route 
in that section, who felt that the Mgs- 
SENGER hadn’t said much about express 
folk in his country. So he dispatched a 
clipping to the Editor. 

According to Mr. Thorpe, Agent 
Haney is well known and Mr. Thorpe 
thought that “it would interest a great 
many express people to know what the 
dear public thinks of Bill.” 

Mr. Haney has been agent at Eveleth 
for seven years and prior to that, was 
messenger on the Duluth, Missaba and 
Northern from Duluth to Hibbing. 


* * * 


O. K.in Name; O. K. in Action 


\\/ eee passing through the waiting 
room of the Northern Pacific depot 
at Spokane, Wash., one day in December, 


-Waybill Clerk O. K. Birchard picked up 


a $10 bill. He knew that the person who 
lost it could not indentify it and that if 
he had slipped it in his pocket, no one 
would have been the wiser. 

But Mr. Birchard wasn’t built that 
way. He thought of the ferson who 
had dropped 
it. He realized 
how he would 
have felt if he 
had lost mon- 
ey under sim- 
ilar circum- 
stances. 

So the way- 
bill clerk noti- 
fied the depot 
ticket agent 
of what he had 
found and a 
sho rte time 
afterwards, he 
heard from C. 
C. Norton, agency director of the Spokane 
branch office of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 

In acknowledging the return of the bill 
Mr. Norton wrote to General Agent A. 
H. Peterson, saying among other things: 

“The circumstances under which this 
bill was found were such that Mr. Birch- 
ard could have retained it without the 
knowledge of myself or, so far as I know, 
of any other person. Honesty of this 
kind is rather unusual and I am writing 
to express to you my appreciation of Mr. 
Birchard’s actions in this matter.” 

* * * 


Agent Bagley Honored Again 
GENT Charles F. Bagley at Elmira, 


'& N.Y., we note from a leading article 
in the Advertiser of that city, was recently 
reelected president of the traffic club. 
The club’s secretary reported a gain of 
67 members in 1926 and said that under 
President Bagley’s direction the organi- 
zation had enjoyed one of its most suc- 
cessful years. 


O. K. Birchard 


ve bao 5 me : a k Sin 
Jane and Ann Fox, twin daughters of Chauffeur. 


Their Father is an Expressman — 


Edward J. Fox of our Lancaster, Ohio, office 


The Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, gave a 
prominent position to the picture above 


of JaneandAnn 
Fox, noting 
that: “Santa 
thinks these 
twins among 
prettiest son 
Ohio2 2 tie 
brought many 
congratulations 
to Chauffeur 
Edward J. Fox 
of our Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, office, 
who is the 
father of these 
Cala ine aig: . 
young ladies. ts 

In fact, Agent L. B. Conkle and the 
entire Lancaster force take much pride, as 
does the father, in these two young ladies 
of the express service. 


* * * 4. 


Thrift at La Grange, Ga. 
jes A.W. Short at LaGrange, Ga., 


preachesand practices thrift. Hesaved 
the Company some money when a cabinet 
for a local doctor arrived with a large 


i 


Clerk Ray T. Dix at La Granges Ga., exhibits a n 
example of his handicraft ; 


atch, 1927 


tror in it smashed. At a total cost of 
cents, Mr. Short purchased a substi- 
te mirror and put it in and the consignee 
is perfectly satisfied with the result. 


Then, Ray T. Dix, clerk in the office, 
xen business was slack, painted nine 
ir-wheel trucks without interfering 
th his other duties, and made a fine job 
it. As the office lacked a place to store 
e winter coal, Mr. Dix built a box of 
o-ton capacity and painted it. As the 
aterial was contributed, the box was 
tained at practically no expense. 
* * * 


Messenger Boosts Local Force 
AO-WORKERS in a common cause” 


4—on those few words hangs the 
sret of the spirit of the employes of the 
cGhee, Ark., office. They know the 
ed for cooperation; they know that an 
ice force cannot satisfactorily accom- 
sh what is expected of it, unless all 
llectively pull together and are loyal 
the men with whom they work and un- 
they are boosters for the A. R. E. 
That is the spirit that moves the ex- 
ess boys at McGhee, Ark., (Way Down 
Dixie Office). Agent A. L. Drilling is 
porting much good business as a result 
their activities and the interest on the 
rt of his boys. 

The boys dealing with their patrons 
€ courteous and the whole force has a 
easing personality, which has been a 
eat asset to the McGhee office for its 
ccess. 

Here’s hoping 1927 will be the ban- 
Myear of the A. R. F. 


—E. D. Mathews, Messenger, 


Arkansas Division. 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 
DRIVER WEDS BEFORE 


pRB wedding has come to be a 
regular feature of the annual Orange 
and Olive exhibition at Oroville, Cal., 
during Thanksgiving week. Although, 
usually, the bridegroom is a person of no 
particular account, in this case he played 
an important part in a ceremony wit- 
nessed by no less than 4,500 people. 

The young man was Duncan McCallum, 
driver at our local office, who thus became 
the husband of Helen Livesley. The 
bride was “‘given away” by the Mayor of 
the town. Driver McCallum bore up well 
under the glare of publicity, which ac- 
companied his marriage and it can be 
taken for granted that Agent M. L. 
Marders and all the local employes were 
present to watch the proceedings. 

Incidentally, Oroville is in the center 
of a great orange-growing industry and 
the exposition invariably makes the week 
a very busy one for our local office and 
places our service in a position where it 
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4,500 PEOPLE 


a 


Driver Duncan McCallum and his bride 


must supply the very essential transpor- 
tation requirements of the exhibitors. 


Claim Agent a Lawyer 
Cre Agent S. L. Einhorn, in charge 


of the Claim Bureau of our Delaware- 
Chesapeake Division at Philadelphia, has 
two hobbies—the express business and 
study of the law. 


During the past few years, he has been 
“burning midnight oil’? to equip himself 
so that he could pass the Pennsylvania 
bar examinations. This he accomplished 
recently and now is a full-fledged lawyer, 
as well as a competent expressman. 


“MESSENGER WINS “TACKY” CHAMPIONSHIP 


YHIEF Messenger H. E. Milliken, 
4 operating on express trains Nos. 
and 48, running between Ham- 
, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., recently 
quired a most unusual “champion- 
ip.” Ata “Tacky Party” of the Order 
the Eastern Star, held recently in 
inder, Ga., his home town, Mr. Milli- 
n, with a Mrs. Juhan, ran off with 
st honors. 


The “couple” then had their picture 
ken, after the naive old-fashioned way 
the man sitting down and his feminine 
mpanion standing up. The unique 
cture that resulted was published in 
e rotogravure section of the Atlanta 
urnal and shows Messenger Milliken, 
Route Agent J. D. Warren, put it: 
\t peace with the world.” It is a rare 
cture, indeed, for the chief messenger 
fused to pose for it a second time. 


After the picture appeared, Mr. Milli- 
n actually received an offer to go into 
€ movies at a salary of $300 a week, 
it the messenger turned it down flat. 


Mr. Milliken started in the express 
rvice in 1901, first as a messenger on 
rious runs and then as agent at Win- 


Chief Messenger H. E. Milliken only looked like 
this once 


der. He left to go into the United States 
Army and holds two honorable discharges. 
He returned to the service and has since 
done excellent work on his run. 


A PAUL REVERE at CHILLICOTHE 


INO, listen, my boys, and you shall hear 
The reason why I have called you here: 


The Loss and Damage is becoming a fright, 
So I tho’t, perhaps, if we met, we might 
Conceive some idea for reducing the loss, 
Increase the business and cut down the cost.” 


So spoke Mr. Barrett as he called us together. 

A good crowd was there in spite of the weather. 

ida Sa were offered by Schulz, Lewis and 
Deal, 

Nisonger and Pope, Tobin and Feil. 

Part of the blame was charged to the packing; 

Some more can be placed upon improper stack- 
ing. 

We argued and talked and argued some more, 

Then followed Donovan to the dining-room door. 

And there, with much clatter and rattle of dishes, 

We seated ourselves and made known our wishes. 

After luncheon, we returned to the scene of de- 
bate, 

Where the Agents were invited their views to 
relate 

Each and every one promised to do their best 

To reduce Loss & Damage—that A. R. E. pest, 

After which we repaired to the Accountants’ 
domain, 

Where the handling of accounts 

Was made very plain. 


Along about five, we decided to leave, 

Full of ideas, as you may perceive. 

We believe that the meeting will result in success. 
That remains to be seen, let us hope for the best. 
If we Expressmen do our part and the shippers 


do theirs 
The Claim Agent will be rid of a great many 
cares. 
$$ &—____ 


Changes in Montana Division 
J. C. NORTH, Superintendent, Montana Divi- 


sion, has announced the following changes in 
that territory. 

C. E. Seward, formerly route agent with head- 
quarters at Great Falls has been appointed chief 
clerk to superintendent in that city vice R. J. 
Russell, assigned to other duties. 

N. A. Bangs, formerly agent at Havre, Mont., 
has been appointed route agent with headquar- 
ters at Miles City vice G. F. Taylor, transferred. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly route agent with head- 
quarters at Miles City has been appointed route 
agent with headquarters at Great Falls, vice 
Mr. Seward. 
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IT CAN BE DoNE—1927 Is THE Time [0 Do It 


N analysis of our claim record for 
1926 shows that during the twelve 
months of that year, there were 

482,952 claims presented. During 1925 
the total was 472,012. This was an in- 
crease of 10,940 or 2.32 per cent. 

Estimating our December busi- 
ness at 18,000,000 shipments, the 
Company handled last year ap- 
proximately 186,706,390 ship- 
ments, while in 1925 the total 
business was 184,437,736, or an 
increase of 1.21 percent. Thus 
our Claims Presented increased at a 
higher rate than the volume of bus- 
iness handled. The ratio of claims 
presented per 1,000 shipments in 
1926 was 2.60 and in 1925, 2.58. 

This offers food for thought. It 
is the reason why a new drive has 
been undertaken this year to re- 
duce claims by 25 per cent. Under 
the new Prize Division Contest, 
now under way, all superintendents 
and their divisions are striving for 
new honors in claim prevention. 

On this page we present a num- 
ber of items from different parts 
of the country showing how our 
people are trying to combat this 
evil and also a number of pleasant 
expressions from shippers regard- 
ing our service and about individ- 
ual employes who have won favor- 
able mention of pleased patrons. 
All of which proves that it can be 
done and that Nineteen Twenty-Seven 
is the year in which to do it. 


“SOMETHING TO WRITE Home ABourT” 
As the present-day flapper or the drug 
store cowboy would say—Agent W. J. 
Fisher in Wasbah, Ind., “has something 
to write home about.” 
He and his men have tried hard to help 


= *Seuiie 
Drawn by William Brankel 
Another Rail Splitter 


Supt. Calkins win another claim banner 
for the Southern Indiana Division, and 
very few claims were filed at Wabash 
in 1926. 

The Honeywell Heating Specialty Com- 
pany, Agent Fisher’s largest shipper, filed 


Drawn by G. J. Dye, Asst. to Supt. of Buildings, Allanta, Ga. 
A Ripping Outlook for 1927 


only four claims, for the total amount of 
$42.23, during the year, although they 
received and forwarded by express dur- 
ing the same period—12,020 shipments 
consisting of 54,760 pieces. 


Four Crarms IN 12,363 SHIPMENTS 

Agent G. O. Strayer at Ebensburg, Pa., 
recently analyzed the business he handled 
in 1926 and found that it totalled 12,363 
shipments, upon which he had encountered 
only four claims. 

One of the latter had been caused by a 
wreck and the other three claims repre- 
sented only $8.15. Good work, Ebens- 
burg. 


REPAIRED A PRINTING PRESS 


Inspector George O. Dawes connected 
with the office of Claim Agent C. J. Tobin 
at Cincinnati, O., detests a claim. To 
him it represents a prospective loss to 
the Company and he does all he can to 
prevent it. 

A printing press arrived at Cincinnati 
awhile ago with an important part broken. 
It looked like a certain claim until Mr. 
Dawes got a hold of it. 

He took the printing press to his own 
home and dismantled it. Then he had 
the broken casting welded, ground and 


japanned. Mr. Dawes reassembled th 
press and had it in perfect workin 
order, so that he felt the consignee woul. 
accept it and he delivered the machin 
himself. 

Thus a prospective claim was kille: 
before it had a chance to show it 
“Sheacdiaa 

Mr. Dawes performed this tas! 
as a contribution to the welfare c 
the Company. 

As Claim Agent Tobin remark 
ed: “Certainly an employe in 
teresting himself to this extent i: 
the Company’s affairs must b 
considered loyal and his action 
commendable.” 


HANDLING WESTERN ELECTRIC 
BusINESS 


Some encouragement for ou 
claim prevention work can b 
gleamed from the experience c 
the Western Electric Company 
which has 75 branches throughou 
the United States and a big plan 
at Hawthorne near _ Chicage 
among other locations. 


Mr. Ryan, claim agent of tha 
Company, recently informed Su 
pervisor G. E. Strickland of Sup 
erintendent of Claims Stevens 
office that in shipping by expres: 
Western Electric claims for th 
entire company averaged less tha 
a half a dozen a month and seldom | 
there one for a lost shipment. 

Of course, the Western Electric, whic 
manufactures telephone and other elec 
trical equipment, has made a speci 
study of the packing of its products an 
the business it forwards is invariably 1 
excellent shipping condition. 

To handle the big business of tha 
company with so few claims is distinctl 
an achievement to be credited to th 
record of our service. 


CALL IT THE “UNDER-TOW” 


Editor Express Messenger: 


ors of your editorial calling 
for a new name for Loss and Dam- 
age, permit me to suggest the ‘‘Under- 
tow.”” 

It does not show on the surface and, 
like the deadly under-tow which drags 
down so many swimmers, our loss and 
damage drags us down and retards our 
progress toward the goal of successful 
accomplishment. 

It saps our strength and weakens our 
‘vitality when we have to combat break- 
ers, such as lean business years, and 
need all our reserve force to overcome 


difficulties. 
A. C. KEEFER, 


Chief Clerk, General Manager 
Office, Mid-West Dept., Omaha, 
Nebr. 


January 11, 1927. 
SSS er eee 
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There is nothing like good reliable service 
in maintaining pleasant relations with 
our patrons 


Pile ’em Pretty—and Carefully ! 
URN aa who neglected 
_& to attach his name suggests ‘“‘Pile "Em 
retty,” as a slogan. That means stow 
hem carefully in terminals and cars. 
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CHICAGO CLAIM “BUREAU ALERT 


ORE of the most highly appreciated Field business moved by our service, the 


holiday messages received by Claim 
Agent R. Park of Chicago— 
R. for Richard—came from 
an official of Marshall Field 
& Company, the great de- 
partment store of that city. 

James J. Reilly, shipping 
manager of that company 
was the writer. Looking 
over a statement rendered 
by the counting room of the 
big department store as of 
December 1 last, Mr. Reilly 
found but one claim matter 
that had not been adjusted. 
That, he acknowledged was 
our fault, because we had 
to get more information 
from the consignee in this 
case. 

Instead of offering “‘flow- 
ing sentences,” Mr. Reilly 
declared that such a record speaks for 
itself. Considering the big Marshall 


Claim Agent R. Park 


record is really a remarkable one. 


As head of the Claim 
bureau, Claim Agent Park 
keeps his department 
abreast of the current mat- 
ters that necessarily come 
to it in a city with the mani- 
fold business activities of 
Chicago. 

* * * 
North Salt Lake Scores 

GENT J. M. McPher- 

son at North Salt Lake, 
Utah, forwarded 11,424 
shipments with a weight of 
803,753 pounds, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, to August 
31, 1926. This was an 
average of 952 shipments 
and 66,979 pounds a month, 
or 360 shipments and 2,576 
poundsaday. Most of this 
was perishable matter, yet noclaims result- 
ed, much to Mr. McPherson’s satisfaction. 


NIGHT Depot AGENT WINS TRIBUTE for COURTESY 


GENT C. H. Shaul at Helena, Mont., 
- Awas very much pleased recently to 
eceive the following letter from G. M. 
Sampbell, vice-president of the Helena 
Independent, one of the prominent news- 
yapers of the Montana capital: 


Dear Mr. Shaul: 


I do not know who your night man is at 
the Northern Pacific, but I do want to tell 
you that he is one of the most accommodat- 
ing gentlemen I have ever met employed 
around an express or railroad office. 


I was looking for a package last night and 
called at the depot for it. The trouble this 
fellow went to to help me and many others 
was most noticeable, and he did it so cheer- 
fully and nicely that I thought he deserved 
this word of commendation. 


If your company could plant a fellow like 
this in every point of contact with the public, 
it would be impossible to handle the busi- 
ness they would create, because it is a cinch 
we would go out of our way to get such kind- 
ly attention. 


Here’s hoping you can find more like him. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) G. M. Campbell 


The young man referred to is Night 
Depot Agent John A. Gibson, whose en- 
deavor to make a friend of every patron 
with whom he comes in contact is plainly 
indicated in Mr. Campbell’s letter. 


* * # 


A BovgurT FOR WELLSVILLE AGENT 


“We want to commend Mr. Newby for 
taking such an interest in our business, 
which undoubtedly benefits ourselves and 
your company.” 

This statement from G. Willis, 
manager of the Salineville Floral Com- 


Night Depot Agent, John A. Gibson of Helena, 
Mont. 


pany, in the Ohio town of that name, 
refers to Agent R. W. Newby at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, who was appealed to for 
locating a missing shipment. The next 
morning, the goods were delivered to the 
floral concern, saving the Company a 
possible loss and supplying the customers 
of this patron the goods they wanted. 

As Superintendent L. W. Prehn re- 
marked in answering the letter, “it is only 
the comments which we receive from our 
shippers, either in the way of criticism 
or of a commendatory nature, that make 


it possible for us to keep our service up to 
the proper standard.” 
* * * 


Troy, N. Y., Pursues THE ENEMY 


A Loss and Damage gathering was held 
at the Y.NL C. A. at Troy, N. Y., the eve- 
ning of January 27th, at which about 50 
employes of the Troy office were present. 

The object of the meeting was to im- 
press upon employes the importance of 
Loss and Damage elimination, due to the 
present unsatisfactory condition that 
exists in the way of increased claims. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Agent J. A. Wolff, and was followed by 
appropriate remarks rendered by Super- 
intendent C. S. Colvin, Delaware & 
Hudson Division, and F. L. Becker, Claim 
Agent, both of Albany. 

In the way of entertainment, moving 
pictures were provided, and subsequent 
to the talks on Loss and Damage, re- 
freshments were served by the Y.M.C. A. 
management. 

It is felt that the meeting was highly 
beneficial, and was well enjoyed by all 


present. 
* 6 * 


Sioux City Complimented 

Gass Agent L. E. Petry at Sioux 

City, Iowa, was much pleased to re- 
ceive, in January,a letter from the Will H. 
Beck Company, jewelers in that city, 
which said in part: ‘‘We wish to take 
this occasion to express our appreciation 
of the splendid service rendered our firm 
by your Company.” 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS} 
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BoosTING SALES at New Yorx’s STATE CAPITAI 


By E. R. HINMAN, General Agent, American Railway Express Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Gos travel business at Albany, N. Y., 
first started in 1922. That year, the 
Imperial Council of the Shrine was to be 
held in San Francisco. Chief Clerk L. C. 
Vanderheyden, a member of the Shrine 
in the city, prevailed upon the Shrine 
committee to allow him to make up an 
itinerary and prepare a trip for the rep- 
resentatives of the Cyprus Temple of 
Albany to San Francisco and return. 

Mr. Vanderheyden conducted the nec- 
essary negotiations with the American 
Express Company and arrangements 
were made satisfactory to all concerned. 
As a result, Chief Clerk 
Vanderheydensold forty- 
four round-trip tickets to 
the coast and went along 
with the party as con- 
ductor, 

After the Shriners had 
returned, the enjoyable 
time they had on the trip 
under American Express 
Company’s auspices was 
a matter of general dis- 
cussion and subsequently 
the Albany office was 
called upon to handle 
special trips for friends 
of the men of the original 
party. We have taken 
care of three Shrine tours 
since. 

The business grew so 
that F. J. Kaiser, Corre- 
spondent in the Albany 
office, was able to devote some time to it. 
In fact, Mr. Kaiser trained himself to be- 
come quite a travel expert and has done 
much to increase the business. We have 
had several foreign independent tours to 
the amount of $10,000. 

Our business is not confined to the City 
of Albany but to surrounding towns. We 
have clients in Schenectady, Johnstown, 
Hoosick Falls, Troy, Altamont, Chatham 
and places nearby, where we have booked 
them once and they have come back a 
second time. Some of our people at 
Albany have been booked three or four 
times since 1922. 

Last summer, through our acquaint- 
ance with the General Manager of the 
American Humane Society, we arranged 
an independent tour for that organiza- 
tion to Portland, Oregon, with the result 
that twenty-five tickets were sold to 
people as far east as Boston, and as far 
west as Omaha. All of this business was 


Travel Business-Gelters of the A. R. E. in Albany, 
General Agent E. R. H 


The Mohawk Division in general and 
Albany, N. Y., in particular have been 
making records in the increase of its 


Travelers Cheque sales and travel busi- 


In this article Mr. Hinman tells 
how it was done. 


ness. 


handled entirely through the Albany 
office and was obtained, as stated before, 
through the acquaintance of General 
Agent Hinman and Chief Clerk Vander- 
heyden. 

If we get a tip from the outside that 
a resident of Albany is contemplating 


rs ais 
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The A. R. E. city office in New York State Capital 


traveling, one of us makes a call on this 
party and solicits the business, with the 
result that we have obtained a number of 
trips through this medium. We not only 
receive tips from the outside, but the 
drivers and clerks in both the Pearl 
Street and Depot office—if they hear of 
any trips—give Chief Clerk Vander- 
heyden, or Correspondent Kaiser the in- 


N. Y.—Correspondent F. J. Kaiser, 
inman and Chief Clerk L. C. Vanderheyden 


formation—and they do the rest! 

Another method that we employ t 
secure travel business is the person: 
columns of the newspapers. Where w 
notice that a resident of Albany is makin 
a trip, we get in touch with ther 
immediately to see if their reservation 
have been secured, and if not, we solici 
the business. 

We have also at various times dis 
tributed advertising matter at the noon 
day lunches of the Kiwanis and Rotar 
Clubs. This has been productive of som 
business. Securing travel business is n 

different from any othe 
~ branch of our service— 

if you want the business 
you have to go after it 

Our Travelers Chequ 

business at the Alban 
office has been built a 
by this travel business 
Our Travelers Chequ 
business was so larg 
three years ago that th 
Mohawk Division wot 
all the prizes. “Ti 
doubtless was due to th 
fact that our travel busi 
ness was exceptionally} 
good during that peri 


Mr. Hinman’s artel 
should be an inspiration 
to all other A. R. E. office. 
equipped with Americar 
Express Service. He has offered some gooé 
tips for soliciting this class of business. 


Amarillo Increases Financial Sales 
MARILLO, Tex., is “coming up in 
the world” so far as its financial sales 

are concerned. 

With considerable pride, Money Clerk 
J. B. Hall for the period from October | 
to the day before Christmas last year, re- 
ported an increase over 100% in sales. 

In fact, the office sold as many Travel 
ers Cheques as did the remainder of the 
Southern Kansas division, which won 4a 
prize in the recent Travelers Cheque 
Campaign. 

Mr. Hall’s records for this two and half 
month period show these results: 2,491 
sales of money orders to the amount of 
$45,160.05; 3,095 C. O. D. checks amount 
ing to $107,539.93; 83 Unlimited Checks, 
$44,550.90; 91 Travelers Cheques, $17,- 
100.00; 29 Foreign Checks, $2,112.82. 
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T the enterprising New England 
A town of Hinsdale, Mass., Thomas 
A. Frissell had been express agent 
for 47 years. But the time came when he 
Jecided to retire and he thought enough 
of the express business to induce his son, 
[. A. Frissell, Jr., to succeed him. 

So, on the first of the year, the Com- 
pany had a new rep- 
resentative on com- 
mission at Hinsdale, 
trained under the 
suidance of his fath- 
sr, who had beencom- 
mission agent for the 
“xpress companies 
for three years short 
of a half a century. 

During all of his 
service in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Frissell, 
Sr., has been a mem- 
per of the Express- 
men’s Mutual Bene- 
fit Association. 
The E. M. B. A. has, 
n fact, been sort of a 
n0bby to him and 
seldom has a bi- 
snnial convention of 
the organization been held during that 
ime that Mr. Frissell has not attended 
as a delegate. 

He was at St. Louis, last year, and was 

. called upon to ad- 
dress the convention 
as one of the oldest 
members of the or- 
ganization. 

In his home town, 
Mr. Frissell has been 
a prominent citizen, 
being the proprietor 
of the principal gen- 
eral store, the man- 
agement of which he 
has also turned over 
to his son. 

Recently the Berk- 
shire Evening Eagle 
nade a “spread story” of Mr. Frissell’s 
etirement and presented a most impos- 
ng picture of him. 


Mr. Frissell, Sr. 


Mr. Frissell, Jr. 


* * * 


Likened to Tennyson’s ‘‘Brook” 


AT many smaller agencies, the express 
-&X business is in charge of commission 
gents handling express business as one 
f their important daily duties. Some 
lave served for years, as has been the 
ase of T. W. Hare at Tillsonburg, Ont. 
“When Mr. Hare decided to retire re- 
ently, Superintendent T. G. Hives of 
Jetroit wrote to him, expressing appre- 
lation for his ‘‘active service for so many 
ars in the transportation: business at 
fillsonburg.”’ 
“Having been accustomed to see the 
ame “T. W. Hare & Sons’ as agent at 
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Tillsonburg for so many years,” continued 
Mr. Hives, “I rather looked upon you as 
being the inspiration for Tennyson’s 
‘Brook,’ which goes on forever. As far 
as I know you are the last representative 
of the old American Express Company at 
the time it operated the Grand Trunk 
Lines in Canada and I take this occasion 
to express my appreciation of the ef- 
ficient manner in which yourself and son 
have conducted the express business 
these many years.” 


* * * 


Agent at West Chester 23 Years 


Shere retirement of C. W. Pyle until 
recently agent at West Chester, Pa., 


was announced by Superintendent W. H. 
Huff at Philadelphia. 


Mr. Pyle, who has many friends around 
that city, started as a clerk at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, in 
Decemner, 1888. 
In April, 1904, he 
was given a tryout 
as relief agent at 
West Chester, but 
he did the job so 
well that he was 
appointed per- 
manently and 
served until his’ 
retirement on Feb- 
ruary 8, this year. 

Several of Mr. 
Pyle’s associates 
in the Delaware- 
Chesapeake divi- 
sion, tendered a testimonial luncheon to 
him on the day of his retirement. 


C. W. Pyle 


The members of the Veterans Association of the Philadelphia Regional Accounting Department—each 
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JUNIOR SUCCEEDS SENIOR at HINSDALE 


Archibald J. Livingston and Henry A. Oberlin 


Two Buffalo Veterans Retire 
O* the eve of their retirement Henry 

A. Oberlin and Archibald J. Living- 
ston, veteran employes of Buffalo, N. Y., 
were guests of honor at a dinner held in 
the Curtiss Street Terminal on February 
8th, attended by several hundred of their 
co-workers. 

Mr. Oberlin began as a driver for the 
National Express at Buffalo in August, 
1882, and held various positions during 
his 4414 years of service. In that period 
he had the unique experience of being 
employed by four different express com- 
panies, including our own. 

Mr. Livingston began in the same city 
in December 1886, thus having a record 
of 401% years as an expressman. Up to 
1918, he was employed at Main and Erie 
Streets, a famous location in Buffalo, 
still our main office in that city. 

Both these veterans are in excellent 
health and they received the congratula- 
tions and good wishes of their former 
associates. 


oe Reta 


one of them having 20 years service or more—held their annual banquet in that city on January 27. A 
varied and interesting entertainment was aah: by the committee in charge of James Humphreys, 
chairman wy 
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DeatH of Our SUPERINTENDENT at the NATIONAL CapIr 


EATH, on January 24th last, 
D suddenly claimed Superintendent 

Oliver B. George at the National 
Capital. He had been in 
failing health for six 
months previous and had 
stopped in Atlanta to 
visit T. M. Duff, his step- 
son in that city, while en 
route to Florida for re- 
cuperation. He became 
ill in Atlanta and _ his 
death resulted. 

News of the taking off 
of ‘“Q..Bs, seasehis asse- 
ciates and subordinates 
used affectionately to call 
him, came as sad news in- 
deed, for all Washington 
employes and for the 
large circle of friends he 
had in and outside of this 
business. 

Mr. George had been 
superintendent of our 
Washington city division since the forma- 
tion of the Company in 1918. As ex- 
pressed in his own language the business 
made a “rolling stone” of him. He began 
his career as an expressman with the 
Adams Express Co., at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in 1881, asaclerk and was rapidly 
advanced to positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

Among those he held in the Adams 
service were agent at Norristown and 


Oliver B. George 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


Reading, Pa.; route agent at Bethlehem, 
Reading and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Elmira, N. Y.;superintendentat Baltimore, 
Md.; general agent at 
Philadelphia; claim 
agent at Philadelphia 
and New York and gen- 
eral agent at Washing- 
tonal), C. 

Upon the formation 
of our present Com- 
pany, in 1918). Mr, 
George was appointed 
superintendent of the 
Washington Division, a 
position he occupied un- 
til the time of his death. 


Forty-Stx YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


Mr. George’s position 
at the capital as manager 
of our city operations 
was unique. He played 
a large role in placing our service at 
the disposal of the Government during 
the fervid war period. He supervised 
the manifold operations of our part of the 
big express terminal adjacent to the 
Union Station, and he kept a watchful 
eye on the conduct of our vehicle service. 

In no city has public opinion a more 
widespread influence. Legislators from 
every state, diplomats from every na- 
tion gather there and Mr. George always 
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strove to have our service reach th 
standard that would reflect credit on t 
Company at every other city and com. 
munity throughout the country. a 
As a consequence, Mr. George was 
well known throughout the business and 
and government circles of the District of 
Columbia and he identified himself with 
many worthy civic activities, in which he 
thought he could serve the people of the 
Capital. : 
His genial personality and fatherly 
manner endeared the employes to him. 
His character and career were an in- 
spiration to them. An indication of their 
affection for him was given on the occa= 
sion of his 68th birthday in March, when 
he found his office decorated with flower 
and upon his desk a cake in the form of ; 
horse-shoe, with a miniature of a drivers” 
badge worked out upon it. It was Mr. 
George’s 46th year in the service. q 
The late superintendent belonged t ) 


ud 


the Washington Board of Trade, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, the Ro 
tary Club, the Columbia Country Club 
and the Traffic Club, which he served 
during one term, not many years ago, as 
its president. Mr. George was also 
prominent in Masonic circles. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and a step-son. The funeral 
services were held on the morning of 
January 28, in Washington, and interment 
followed in the Rock Creek Cemetery. — 


PASSING OF GEORGE DAVENPORT HARTMAN — 


GEORGE D. HARTMAN 


STOUT heart, a lion heart, 
A friend both staunch and true, 

A nature’s nobleman was he, 
George Hartman, whom we knew. 
What though his voice is hushed in death, 
We feel him very near; 
With gentle ways and friendly praise 
His spirit still is here. 
That cordial grasp of giant hand, 
That quiet tone, 
The strong command on acts and life 
Will leave their trace 
Until we meet him face to face. 


For him the journey’s over, 
His skies are fair and blue, 
A nature’s nobleman was he 
George Hartman, whom we knew. 
TIMOTHY G. HIVES, 
Superintendent, Eastern Michigan 
Division, Detroit, Mich. 


ITH these tender lines, Superin- 
tendent T. G. Hives of Detroit 
pays tribute to the memory and 
personality of George Davenport Hart- 
man, for many years general agent at 
Toledo, Ohio, who died at his home in 
that city on January llth, last. His 
passing was a matter of extreme regret 
on the part of many expressmen long in 
the service who had known Mr. Hartman 
for many years past. 
The late general agent was appointed 


George Davenport Hartman 


to the important post at Toledo in 
November, 1882, then for the American 
Express Company and for the American 
Railway Express Company, on and after 
July 1, 1918. Thus, he had served at 
Toledo in the same position for nearly 
45 years, and he began in the business 
at the age of fourteen. 

At the time of his death at 65 years of 
age, he had given 51 years to this busi- 
ness—indeed a remarkable record in a 


business notable for long and honorable 
service records of the men employed in i 
Mr. Hartman was a most competent 
expressman and had many friends in 
Toledo and elsewhere. He was a promi- 
nent Mason and a member of the city 
Chamber of Commerce. The funeral 
services were attended by many express 
officials of the territory, with whom Mr. 
Hartman had been associated or knew 
personally during his long career in the 
business. ‘ 
He is survived by his widow and one 
son, Dr. Howard Russell Hartman, who 
is attached to a clinic at Rochester, Minn. 
a 
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FAITHFUL TO THE END | 


Mount VERNON LITTLE, for more than 40 
years an employe of the Accounting Depart- 
ments of Wells Fargo & Company and the ay 

* 


ican Railway Express Company, passed away, 
January 24th at La Grange (Chicago), Il. 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Little was 66 years 
of age and had been retired on pension since 
January 1, 1924. } 
& * * 4 
Dorsey E. HamMiLTon—Agent at Grafton, 
W. Va., died on January 12. 
Mr. Hamilton was 40 years old and had been 
in the express business 24 years. He had many 
friends and enjoyed the high esteem of the pa- 
trons and railroad officials at Grafton, where 
his entire service in the business had been spent. 


Q. Storage charge on a shipment of 100 
pounds begins October 10, is held on hand 
33 days thereafter. What is correct stor- 
age charge? 


A. The correct storage charge is $1.00, 
as follows: 50c for the first month or 
up to November 10 and 50c for a frac- 
tion of a month. 


Q. What is the proper charge on 8 pounds 
of grain samples, charges prepaid, marked 
in accordance with Rule 1 J, under Scale 
16? 


A. Grain samples are handled under 
second class rate. The correct charge 
is 33c. This being less than if charge 
were made under Rule 1 J. 


Q. What charge should be made on empty 
Live Bee carriers returned? 


A. Returned empty carriers not spe- 
cifically named in the Classification 
will be charged one-half the rate per 
100 pounds that applies on the com- 
modity or article shipped in the car- 
riers when full, pound rates mini- 
mum, charge 16 cents per shipment 
but not more than one-half the first 
class rate per 100 pound rates, mini- 
mum charge 16 cents. (See Classifi- 
cation No. 30, page 39, Item 1). 


Q. Shipment consigned to a contractor 
who was a non-resident, address within 
delivery limits, offered for delivery at the 
address given but refused because the con- 
signee was unknown. The shipment 


Ene LAE PUP YET! 


Having kicked that Loss and Damage hound around considerably 


during the past few years, we will catch him in our net 


if we keep at it —We can do it by being able to answer 


questions and solve current business problems 


correctly as we go along. Herearea few:— 


placed on hand. The consignor instructs 
to deliver the shipment to a consignee 
within our free delivery limits. He calls 
at the office for the shipment before it was 
offered for delivery the second time. 
Should storage charge be assessed? 


A. Yes, for the reason that consignee 
was to all intents and purposes a 
transient having no address outside of 
our delivery limits. 


Q. What is the correct charge on 8 pounds 
fish, net under scale 57, gross weight 35 
pounds? 


A. Charge should be made under 
gross weight, under second class, 
making correct charge $1.03. 


Q. Shipment is offered for delivery at the 
address shown. Consignee unknown, 
shipper is notified of non-delivery and ad- 
vises error in address and requests de- 
livery made to correct address which is on 
another route. Should additional charges 
be assessed? 


A. Additional charge should be 


assessed under Scale 6. (See Classifica- 
tion No. 30, page 18, Rule 6-D.) 


Q. Is there a minimum scale rate on 
second-hand furniture? 


A. There is no minimum scale rate on 
furniture. 


Q. Should a shipment of candy packed in 
same box with novelties be given second- 
class rate? 


A. Any package containing articles of 
more than one class must be charged 
the rate applicable to the highest 
classed article contained therein un- 
less especially provided to the con- 
trary. There being no provision to the 
contrary in this case, first class rate 
should apply. 


Q. Should storage charge be assessed cov- 
ering shipments sent out for delivery by 
local carrier to a consignee located beyond 
our free delivery limits and which for 
some reason is returned undelivered by 
such local carrier. 


A. No storage charge will be assessed 
on such shipments held for delivery 
on the premises of the Express Com- 
pany. 


Q. A shipment is refused by consignee due 
to demand for payment of transportation 
charges in excess of tariff authority. 
Should storage charge be assessed if un- 
delivered at expiration of free storage 
allowed? 


A. No storage charge should be made 
under such circumstances. 


Q. Should storage charge be assessed cov- 
ering shipments held for U. S. Customs 
Service? 


A. No storage charge shouldjbe7made 
under such conditions. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been distributed during the month of January. Agents who have not received issues 
intended for them should at once notify the Traffic Dept., American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR WHOM INTENDED I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 
I. C. C. No. 3275 _All Offices intended for all offices in 
Supp. No. 177 to I. C. C. No. A-3 All Offices a ed 
i Supp. No. 4tolIll. C. C. No. 74 rr Qitices in Wy Ark. Supp. No. 2 Neb. Supp. No. 13 
| Riel ReG No Soar All Offices in Minn. Cale Soup Noy © N. J: Supp. No. 1 
1 Miss. R. C. No. 69 All Offices in Miss. Fla. Supp. No. 1 N. Y. Supp. No. 5 
Supp. No. 17toR. & T. Page Sec. ICC A-4 All Offices in N. C. Ti. Supp. No. 15 No. Car. (5th Revision) 
Re ere Ne oe an ca ra One. Ind. | Supp. No. 12 Pa. Supp. No.’ 7 
Supp. No. 3 to So. Dak. R. C. No. 60. All Offices in S. D. Kan Supp. No. 1 Tex Supp. No. 9 
Va. C. C. nee ene , an Otis in ee Mass Supp. No. 6 Vt. Supp. No. 10 
Supp. No. 1toP.S.C. W. Va. No. 10 A ces in W. Va. Mich Supp. No. 5 W. Va. Supp. No. 9 
Ss .No. 2toP.S.C. W. Va. No. 102 All Offices in W. Va. , 
eee ate, I. C. C. No. 3289 All Offices in Block 1342 Minn. Supp. No. 14 
TO AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
Local and Joint Block Tariff E. T. A. Circular No. 203 
E. T. A. Circular No. 204 
Supp. No. 1 to Block 1443 ; 
aon. No. 2 to Block 1542 E. T. A. Circular No. 205 
Sipe: Ne fe Blses nS HAE 1S ASO ru pier Se Gnd Rev) CBC: No 1.748 
° -4to Ss ’ 9 ° ° ; 
Supp. No. 5 to Blocks 1243, 1336, 1343, 1710, 1715, 17154 Ontario Sec. (2nd Rev.) C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 
Supp. No. 7 to Block 1613 Supp. No. 70 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 
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\SONABLE GOODS 


DEMAND FAST 


IFTH Avenue and other fashionable thorough- 

fares no longer have the “jump” on “Main 

Street,”’ when it comes to style. A recent survey 
indicated that women, even in the small towns of the 
country, are now demanding and getting the newest 
styles at the same time as New York, Chicago and 
other large cities. No longer are women-folk satis- 
fied to trail their sisters in the ever-changing style 
revue, just because their town happens to be a small 
one. 


At least 75 per cent of the merchandise in which 
Style is a factor is now moved by express from 
the manufacturing and jobbing centers to the com- 
munities, large and small, 
where they are bought by 
women-folk. National ad- 
vertising has and is still 
playing a large part in 
this transformation. It 
has created an insistent 
demand in the smaller 


communities for the same up-to-the-minute styles 
which are displayed in the large cities. 

The small town shops, it is said, aided and abetted 
by express service are meeting the demands, with 
the result that ‘Main Street’’ femininity these 
days is as chic and captivating as that of any prome- 
nade in the country. 

As our new vehicle poster, reproduced in fac- 
simile above, states, seasonable goods demand 
fast transportation. American Railway Express 
service supplies that need and as the Spring styles 
move in March, this month invariably produces a 
peak in express traffic. But seasonable goods are, 
intrinsically at least, high- 
ly perishable, and it is our 
duty to see that neither 
damage nor delay mars 
our service in handling 
them at this season —nor 
at any other time of 
the year. 


Seasonable Goods cAre Perishable—Do ‘Not ‘Delay Them! 
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<3 EVERY HEAL 


Atlanta’s famous Peachtree Street, looking north toward the Broad Street is typical of the downtown 
residential district section 


th, 


One of our smart motor vehicles which are kept in the pink of condi- 
tion by Atlanta officials in charge of the motor vehicle equipment 


Our main office and operating headquarters for the ii 
South at 27 Luckie Street, in the heart of the business 1K 
district 


Horse-drawn vehicles share with trucks 
the job of maintaining pick-up and 
delivery service 


A line-up of our trucks at the ez- 
press building adjoining the 
Union Station all set for the morn- 
ing delivery. We have 46 motor 
trucks and 26 horse-drawn  unils 
in the vehicle service, the business 
running around 5,800 — shipments 
a day 
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Allanta’s busy railroads reach into the heart of this 


“Cross Roads of ‘the South” 
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eCATLANTA—GEORGIA’S CAPITAL CITY 


HEN we observe the excellent 

business conditions now prevail- 

ing throughout the country—an 
evidence of the Prosperity of which so 
much has been said lately—we cannot but 
be impressed by the remarkable progress 
made within the past decade in that great 
section which we know as the South. It 
is interesting to note that in 
this vast productive region, 
there is 34 per cent of the 
population, 40 per cent of 
the farm acreage, 65 per 
cent of the coast line and 36 
per cent of the railroad mile- 
age of the nation. 

It is quite appropriate, 
therefore, to give some at- 
tention to the operations of 
the Company in this inter- 
esting territory and we can 
do no better than start with 
Atlanta, which is our South- 
ern headquarters. Here we 
find what the alert Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce calls 
“The cross-roads of the 
South.’”’ But Georgia’s 
capital city has become. a 
pivotal point on the A.R.E. 
map, not alone because of 
its remarkable growth as a 
metropolis, but on account 
of its position as the prin- 
cipal distributing or whole- 
sale center for the Southern territory. 

“Atlanta was a great city, before a 
stake was driven,” is the way the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Commerce Cham- 
ber expresses it, intimating that Atlanta 
began as a junction point for trunk line 
railroads from the North, Northeast and 
Southwest that could meet those from 
the North, Northeast, East and South- 
east. The stake was driven marking the 
present site of Atlanta’s Union Station— 
and the birth of the city. 

This is virtual:.-acknowledgment that 
Atlanta owes its origin and growth to 
railroad transportation, and to express 


service, which has always gone with the 
Steel Highway into new territory. To- 
day, few large American companies have 
overlooked Atlanta as a strategic com- 
mercial center in which to place branch 
office or representatives. Some 680 firms 
having nation-wide interests have branches 
in Atlanta and through them strive to 


An exclusive express train pulling into Allanta 


reach the great Southern field. Yet 
Atlanta in itself is a great and growing 
city. Its population last year was 256,400 
and its area 31.71 square miles. It has 
10,450 business firms, with more than 
1,500 different commodities manufactured 
within the metropolitan area. 

At Atlanta, which is the headquarters 
of Vice-President Wm. G. Smith, in charge 
of our Southern Departments, the opera- 
tions of the Company in this great section 
are directed. ‘The territory runs north 
to Washington, D. C., through West 
Virginia and Kentucky and South through 
Tennessee and Alabama. It includes the 


entire states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida and portions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Here, too, are located the offices of the 
General Manager of the Gulf Depart- 
ment, Superintendent of the Georgia Divi- 
sion, Superintendent of Claims, Superin- 
tendent of Transportation, 
Superintendent of Motor 
Vehicle Equipment and Su- 
perintendent of Buildings 
in the South. The head- 
quarters are in the down- 
town section in a fine build- 
ing catee? Luckies Street, 
where our main city office is 
also situated. We maintain 
service on seven railroads 
reaching the city, handling 
business at two railroad 
terminals — the Terminal 
station and Union Station— 
at which 146 passenger 
trains run in and out of 
the city daily. 

Contrasting our present 
substantial Atlanta  busi- 
ness with that of the prede- 
cessor of the Company in 
this section—the Southern 
Express Company—about 
a quarter of a century ago, 
we note a steady growth of 
traffic and expansion of ex- 
press service commensurate. with that of 
the industry and commerce of the city. 

Thirty years ago, the business was 
done in a store room opposite ‘the Union 
passenger station. It amounted to only 
5,000 shipments a month and 25 employes 
and less than a half a dozen horse-drawn 
vehicles were sufficient to handle it. 

Today, our business in Atlanta requires 
the services of 640 employes, with 46 
motor trucks and 26 horse-drawn ve- 
hicles to carry on the pick-up, delivery 
and transfer operations. During the last 
five years, our Atlanta organization has 
handled in that city, 8,918,802 shipments, 
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Superintendent H. M. Smith 


an average of 1,783,760 a year; or 146,646 
a month, which is 5,829 shipments a day. 
Thus, in one day, we handle more than 
moved during a whole month a quarter 
of acentury ago. This does not take into 
consideration through shipments, trans- 
ferred in Atlanta from car to car or route 
to route, which are practically as much 
as the city business itself. In carload 
figures, this means between 3,000 and 
3,200 cars containing express into and 
out of the city every month. The com- 
pany has service on 68 trains in and out of 
Atlanta daily. These trains arrive and 
depart for points in every section and at 
all hours of the day and night. The 
Southern territory is served with over- 
night and over-night-and-day service. 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES TO OTHER CITIES 


An exclusive through express train on 
a fast passenger schedule carrying sealed 
cars between Atlanta and Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, and other eastern points, is operated 
between Atlanta and New York. An- 
other fast express-mail train carries ex- 
press cars between Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
A similar train is used, carrying solidly 
lcaded express cars between Atlanta and 
Jacksonville, and other Florida points. 


nai 


A group of representative employes 
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The Atlanta service is so systemized, 
arranged and scheduled that matter 
arriving in cars on the express train from 
New York and other eastern points, from 
Jacksonville and other Florida points, 
from Chicago and other midwestern 
points, and on night and early morning 
arriving trains, is unloaded, sorted and 
loaded to vehicles for delivery to the de- 
partment stores, produce merchants and 
other consignees usually by the time, or 
shortly after the consignees’ doors are 
opened to receive their consignments. 

It will be noted in passing that the 
well known Smith family is well repre- 
sented among our Atlanta people, for 
keeping in mind Vice-President Smith, 
we have also Superintendent H. M. 
Smith, in charge of the Georgia division, 
which includes over 400 express offices 
located in the states of Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee and General Agent Roy 
K. Smith, in charge of city operations. 
J. de Rankin is assistant.) to Vice 


President of the Southern Departments 
and Alston, General Attorney. 


Other 


& 


General Agent Roy K. Smith 


department officials in the city are W. 
Buckner, Acting General Manager of 
the Gulf department; Superintendent of 
Claims, G. Sadler; Superintendent of 
Transportation, F. E. Morris; Superin- 
tendent of Buildings, E. A. Murphy, and 
Superintendent of Motor Vehicle Equip- 
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Vice-President Wm. G. Smith, whose headquarters 
are in Atlanta © 


ment, Robert E. Lee. Other local officials 
include, Terminal Agent S. F. Pitcher, 
Commercial Agent W. S. McCurdy and 
Master of Vehicle Service, J. E. Hogan. 
Nor should we overlook the large group 
of alert clerks, drivers, helpers, platform 
men and terminal employes, to say nothing 
of the many messengers, who end or begin 
their runs in Atlanta. They have all 
been bending their efforts to give in- 
telligent and courteous service to At- 
lanta’s many commercial houses and to 
keep the claim account within control. 
Many employes in direct or telephone 
contact with patrons have won favorable 
comment for their efforts to please. 


SERVING THE ATLANTA PEOPLE 


The foregoing facts were gleaned from 
an article by Superintendent H. M. 
Smith, prominently featured in a recent 
issue of the City Builder, published 
monthly by the Extension Committee of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
Several of the pictures we present on 
these pages, were reproduced in the 
article. 

Commenting on the role which express 
service plays in the daily life of Atlanta 
people, in their business activities and at 
home, Mr. Smith added: 

“Few know, or knowing stop to think, 
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TERMINAL AGENT AND DEPARTMENTAL HEADS IN CHARGE AT ATLANTA 
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es 


First Row: (Left to Right)—O. C. Johnson, Cashier; Z. B. Sims, Depot Agent, Union Station; A. L. Spratling, Chief Clerk to Agent; J. E. Hogan, Master of Vehicles; S. F. Pitcher, 


Terminal Agent; E. J. Martin, Night Depot Agent; 


1 f W.S. McCurdy, Commercial Agent; 
Second Row: (Left to Right)—J. D. Faris, Chief Clerk, Payroll Bureau; J. G. Latham, Solicitor; G. B. W 


O. D. Bailey, Solicitor; I. P. Little, Chief Clerk Mone 


atson, Terminal Messenger; J. 


Department. 
. Lathrop, Correspondent; J.H. Stanford, 


Chief Night Transfer Clerk; J. L. Scott, Solicitor; G. H. Hawkins, Chief Clerk City Delivery; O. T. Epps, On Hand Clerk; L. O. Forbes, Chief Clerk, General Agent; O. C. Vaughn, 


Stable-Garage Master. 


Third Row: (Left to Right)—H. C. Gregory, Supervisor Perishable Department; J. H. Littleton, Inspector; T. J. Bowen, Transfer Clerk; R. R. Manley, Supervisor Transfer Depart- 


ment; H. S. Lewis, Inspector; 
warding Department. 


H. H. Martin, Investigator; S. W. Smith, Supervisor Vehicle Department; L. G. Turner, Chief Clerk Valuable Department; H. Beckham, Chief Clerk For- 


that fruits and vegetables gathered in 
Georgia or the adjacent states today are 
brought to Atlanta and delivered to the 
markets in ample time for the next day’s 
noon luncheon; that strawberries and 
other fruits and vegetables picked on the 
fields of as far south as central Florida 
today, are brought to Atlanta and de- 
livered in the city tomorrow morning 


in time to be served at noon luncheon. 

“That berries and apples gathered in 
the fields of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
oysters, shrimp and other sea foods 
caught in the beds of Chesapeake Bay, 
today, are delivered in Atlanta tomorrow 
in time for the evening dinner. That mer- 
chandise and all other classes of ship- 
ments picked up in New York, Phila- 


delphia and other eastern points by the 
company’s vehicles yesterday afternoon, 
are delivered to the Atlanta merchants 
early tomorrow morning. That lobsters 
caught in waters off of the far. New Eng- 
land coast day before yesterday, are 
brought into Atlanta in perfect condition 
and delivered to the consignee tomorrow 
in time for the evening meal.” 


“BOOSTING GEORGIA’S ABUNDANT ‘PEACH CROP 


EORGIA produces 40 per cent of 

the nation’s peach crop and is duly 

proud of the fact. Around about 
blossoming time, each year, Fort Valley, 
Ga., some 40 miles from 
Atlanta, in the heart of 
the producing region, 
holds a unique celebra- 
tion which it calls the 
“Peach Blossom Festi- 
val.” 

Although the bulk of 
thecroptravelsby freight, 
the early season fruit is 
an express movement, 
together with numerous 
boxes of peaches for the 
retail trade. So, when 
people come far and wide 

to Fort Valley’s famous 
“party,” invariably there 
are a number of express 
people present. The en- 
tertainment usually in- 
_cludesa historical pageant 
and a barbecue, in true 
Southern fashion. 
_ Frequently the Com- 
‘pany cooperates by lend- 
ing some of our splendid 
Atlanta horses to draw 
: some of the floats in the 


parade as it did last year—an -event 
which the accompanying picture illus- 
trates. 

The horses thus displayed are the pick 
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Four of our stalwart Atlanta horses which pulled a float in Fort Valley’s last annual Peach 
Blossom Festival, Driver Arthur Wright handling the reins 


of our Atlanta stables and are usually 
driven by the experienced employes at- 
tached to the department in charge. 
The Georgia peach is scientifically 
produced and has gained 
nation-wide fame for its 
quality and appearance. 


—— 


THE PENALTY 


AE 8:48 on the evening of 
April 8 last, James D. 
Lyon, was executed in the 
electric chair of the Ohio 
State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bus. 


He paid the penalty for the 
shooting and killing of Frank 
E. McGrath, Special Agent 
in charge of the Company at 
Cleveland, when the latter, 
with a deputy sheriff, at- 
tempted to question the 
murderer at Norwalk, on 
February 18, 1926. 


Fourteen months passed 
while Lyon, by every possible 
legal procedure, attempted to 
stay off the penalty. 


It will be recalled that on 
November 30 last, James 
Lynch went to the electric 
chair in New Jersey for the 
killing of Collection Clerk 
Frank Brannon, in a hold-up 
at Hackensack. 
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Not Promoted Because— 
HE grumbled. 

He knew too much. 
He watched the clock. 
He didn’t believe in himself. 
He was always behind in his work. 
He was always ready with an excuse. 
He never learned from his mistakes. 
He never relied on his own judgment. 


He wasn’t prepared for the next step. 


He didn’t have his heart in his Work, ‘ 
—Selected. 


The EXPRESS MESSENGER 
HEAD WoRK and LABOR SAVING — 


G)® Hand Clerk John Schmidt at 
Louisville, Ky., believes that brain 
work often saves labor. 

He was much impressed when a colored 
man decided to make some money clean- 
ing snow off the sidewalks. So he made an 
improved snow shovel and hitched his 
horse to it. With this “patent,” the 
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snow shoveler was able to clean up the 
sidewalks of 195 homes in that neighbor- 
hood, and at the same time earning about 
$37.00 for a morning’s work. . 
Thus, according to Mr. Schmidt, the 
man who uses his head often saves the time 
and labor involved in asking someone 
else about what he should know himself, — 


Mr. SMITH, MEET Mr. JONEs! 


By General Manager E. M. WHITTLE, North Pacific Department, Seattle, Wash. 


claim payments twenty-five per cent; 

and we are also to see to it that the 
revenue derived from traffic handled is 
commensurate with operating costs. 

These two concerns while seemingly 
of divergent interest are more nearly 
related than we have perhaps realized. 

It will not be my purpose to deal with 
precise causes resulting in claims. They 
are well known and are constantly being 
called to our attention. Nor will I under- 
take to suggest any exact means of solici- 
tation. They are well standardized and 
require no comment. My thought will 
be to indicate that the same general 
principles are applied and the same 
agencies are used in minimizing economic 
waste, as represented by claim payments, 
and in increasing our revenue, as repre- 
sented by the volume of traffic, and to 
denote how the two go hand in hand. 

A conflict with the loss and damage 
evil has been persistently waged for 
many years. The American Railway Ex- 
press at the beginning was confronted 
with the extreme necessity of placing it 
under better control. During the eight 
and one-half years that have since 
elapsed much has been accomplished. 
Through concert of action causes result- 
ing in losses have been steadily reduced. 
The Right Way Plan reestablished morale 
among us; the group meetings added their 
helpful influence. But there has been a 
pause in our progress: we have not at- 
tained the effective and permanent degree 
of perfection sought. 

Our organization is composed of a 
contented and harmonious body of men 
and women well paid and humanly 
treated. The relationship existing be- 
tween the supervisor or officer and the 
employe is now friendly. The Right 
Way and group meetings have paved the 
way for a closer union of interests, i.e., 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL COoNn- 
TACT BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND Em- 
PLOYE which can but result in mutual 
advantage. Such an association will open 
the way for an exchange of thought 
beneficial to both. 

These contacts may probably be best 
arranged during regular business hours 
when the thought and attention of all are 
wholly given to the conduct of the busi- 
ness; with the depot employe on the plat- 


ras the year 1927 we are to reduce 


form; the office employe at his post; the 
vehicle employe on his route; the train 
employe in his car. These intimate dis- 


cussions should probably be confined to 
the particular branch of the business in 
which the employe is engaged, for the 
purpose of indicating how his individual 
effort affects the machine as a whole. 
Means should be evolved thereby through 


General Manager E. M. Whittle 


which whatever obstacle may hamper his 
efficiency may be overcome by him. 

To be productive these meetings should 
be consistently recurrent. Spasmodic 
effort is of scant worth. They should 
also be cordial and friendly. The aver- 
age man 1s readily responsive to personal 
appeal and will embrace an opportunity 
to discuss his problems with his associates. 
I am convinced the best prospect of a 
practical realization of our aims rests in 
this suggestion. Certainly it would 
create a cordial, friendly and sympathetic 
relationship, effective and permanent. It 
is inconceivable that such an association 
would not be reflected in the physical 
handling of the business. 

Competition is a perpetual care. In 
the old days it existed mainly between 


_the organization and the public—the 


the various express companies. The auto 
truck had not arrived, the fast freight was 
a negligible factor, parcel post was limited 
to a greater extent than it is today. But 
we are now beset by these competitive 
forces which are growing stronger. Mer- 
chandise requiring expedited movement 
is transported by express or by some 
other agency offering fairly comparable 
but not equal, safety and speed. 

Formerly, methods of solicitation were 
devious and perhaps too congenial. But 
the day of the stogie has gone and tippling 
is no longer the vogue. Some more 
modern influence must therefore be 
exercised in the solicitation of traffic. 
Again we believe the doctrine of personal 
contact may be applied. Not only is it — 
desirable that our Commercial Agents 
regularly call on business concerns, but — 
also that the officers make as many 
friendships among the leaders of industry 
as possible. Andreceivingclerksand route- 
men may be organized into an instrument 
of strength in this field. The contact — 
need only be agreeable to be effectual. — 

A student of retail salesmanship re- 
cently told me that of all the elements — 
employed in selling any commodity, fifty — 
percent is allocated to quality, price, 
location and advertising, the balance, or — 
fifty percent, to the impression made on — 
one human being by another. The per- 
sonality of the salesman is the most 
powerful influence. He also said that 
forty per cent of all losses in retail sales 
was attributable to indifference, ten per 
cent to downright insolence. Courtesy 
in our dealings with the public is there- 
fore of prime importance and is an attri- 
bute that may be readily acquired. 

It is quite improbable that this re- 
lationship and attitude would not be 
reflected in the volume of traffic handled. — 

I think we may now be in accord with — 
respect to the correctness of my first 
statement: that the controls of loss and 
damage and the solicitation of business 
are similar and the practical application” 
of the principles suggested will lead 
straight to our goal. In other words the 
remedy is the Persona Contact be- 
tween employer and employe and the 
PERSONAL Contact between members of 
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Company working through the employe, 
Mr. Smith meeting Mr. Jones. : 
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SHIPMENTS EXPORTED from the STATES to CANADA 


By JOHN L. COX, Agent, Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 


7NONSIDERABLE difficulty is being 

experienced at the Canadian fron- 

\/ tier due to arrival at United States 
orts of Export shipments intended for 
oints in Canada, either without the re- 
uired papers. otherwise due to the papers 
eing incomplete, or essential 
formation required by the 
ited States Government 
lissing. 

Agents will understand by 
nis that we refer particularly 
> what is known as the Ex- 
ort Declaration. This form 
ust be issued in duplicate, 
nd all parts thereof made 
omplete, otherwise it is not 
eceptable to the U. S. Cus- 
os. This form contains 
ata which are required by 
ne Government to prepare 
ertain statistics covering 
oods exported, also for set- 
ng up records to permit of 
he return of goods of Amer- 
~an manufacture, and which 
re returned to the original shipper or 
thers, for one reason or another. 


Top: 


Many of these Export Declarations 
each our frontier offices with a large 
art of the information lacking, with the 
esult that they are not acceptable to the 
J. S. Customs. Another feature which 
auses us much additional labor and 
rouble is the fact that in preparing these 
‘xport Declarations, the shippers fail to 
idicate the unit of quantity in the pre- 
cribed manner, i.e., pounds, yards, feet, 
te. 

To enable shippers to pre- 
are Declarations indicating 
roper unit of quantity, the 
Jnited States Government 
as published a pamphlet 
nown as Export Schedule B, 
nd without it, it is practical- 
y impossible for shippers to 
ender correct information. 
‘his little pamphlet may be 
btained by anyone from the 
J. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
nents, Government Printing 
fice, Washington, D. C., by 
emitting the small amount of 
ve cents. This pamphlet 
ontains a list of practically 
ll known commodities and 
hows in what manner the 
init of quantity must be ex- 
essed in the Export Declara- 
ions, invoices, etc. 

Another failure on the part of shippers 
$ in indicating the actual number of 
yackages, specifying the commodity and 
value. Some shippers attempt to use 
rade names or other description of the 
‘ontents, which is not recognized by the 
$overnment, or again, is not understand- 
ible. Also some difficulty is experienced 


An express shipment from 
U.S. to Canada with necessary papers 


Scenes at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., Agent J. L. Cox standing on 
extreme left; other employes, A. M. Bazter, clerk; F. Conture, 
driver; H. L. Wood, Transfer Clerk 


in respect to the indication of value in the 
Export Declaration. 

This form contains two columns, one 
reading ‘“‘Value for U. S. Products,” and 
the other “Value for Foreign Products.” 
The first is for indicating value of mer- 
chandise 
manufac- 
tured in the 
Urnailtrecd 
States, and 
the second 
for goods 
manufac- 
tured in a 
Loreren 
country. 


attached 


Many place the 
value in the 
wrong column, or 
again, in many in- 
stances the value 
is shown in both 
columns, therefore 
making it im- 
possible to determine whether the goods 
are of United States manufacture or are a 
foreign product. 


It is, of course, expected that the Com- 
pany’s employes will police these features 
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to the greatest possible extent, and ship- 
ments should not be accepted unless 
papers are in proper form. Otherwise, 
on arrival at the frontier, the shipments 
must be held up for proper papers, 
or the shipment allowed to go forward, 
the Company giving bond to produce a 
corrected copy, and necessitating the 
frontier Agent’s either writing the ship- 


The Export Declaration of 
which two copies must be attached to 
every shipment destined to Canada 


pers or forwarding office to have Declara- 
tion properly made out. 

There is also considerable failure on 
the part of employes to see that declara- 
tions are properly secured to shipments, 
to insure their arrival at the frontier with 
shipment. In this connection, the Com- 
pany provides a special envelope for en- 
closing the declaration or other papers, 
and which should be attached to the ship- 
ment where the nature permits, otherwise 
should be attached to the container by 
glue or adhesive tape. The latter method 
is used considerably, and as well satis- 
factorily, especially when applying the 
declaration envelopes to cartons, paper 
boxes, etc.. Any shipments arriving at 
the frontier minus the papers 
must of necessity result in the 
shipments being held until 
papers can be secured. 


Another obstacle that con- 
fronts us in the way of proper 
exportation of Canadian ship- 
ments is the division of lot 
shipments, and invariably the 
piece that is short bears the 
Customs papers. Conse- 
quently the part arriving at 
the frontier first must be held 
up until an attempt can be 
made to accumulate the re- 
mainder of the shipment, and 
if the papers are missing, until 
duplicate papers can be secured. Also in 
dividing lot shipments, it frequently re- 
sults in one piece reaching one port of ex- 
port and the other another, and you can 
readily recognize what complications 
result. 

The Company enjoys a very 
large business to Canada, and 
in order to retain the good will 
of the patrons, it is quite essen- 
tial that we export the ship- 
ments without undue delay or 
inconvenience to the shipper. 
As a consequence, care and 
attention on the part of em- 
ployes at forwarding offices 
will greatly improve on the 
present situation. 
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Standardization of Envelopes 
GisEe have been taken by the Com- 


pany to standardize the envelopes 
used in dispatching inter-departmental 
and public correspondence. The only 
forms authorized for this use are as 


follows: 


Forms 6000, 6001 and 6002, Manila, without im- 
print, to be used for all Company correspondence 
handled by express mail. } ‘ 

Forms 6013, 6015 and 6016, Manila, without im- 
print, to be used for all correspondence by Govern- 
ment Mail by agents and officials below the rank of 
superintendent. Where the quantity of these used 
is 5000 or more of any onesize, they may be imprinted 
to show name and location of office. 

Forms 6018, 6019 and 6020, white envelopes, for 
correspondence sent by Government mail, to be fur- 
nished to Superintendents and higher officials only, 
these to be imprinted as desired. 

Form 6061, kraft, the so-called “tariff or bag en- 
velope,”? will be furnished imprinted if quantity 
fustifies. 4 t 

For use of Superintendents and higher officials 
envelope form 6079, size 5 x 12, open at one end, wil 
be available for distributing tariffs and circulars, 
where one or two copies are sent to each person. 
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THE DoG WAS a Bir TOO SHREWD 


Re and Damage Supervisor E. H. 
Kircher would change Sam Weller’s 
famous warning to his son regarding 
“vidders” to “beware of dogs.” Mr. 
Kircher wonders whether his veracity 
will not be questioned, when he relates an 
incident he has in mind. 

In the Bad Order room in Milwaukee 
during the last holidays were two ship- 
ments, which had little in common at the 
beginning and much at the end. One 
comprised a package which contained, 
among other things, table linens and bed 
clothing. The other was a crate con- 
taining a small white terrier dog, which 
had chewed a hole in the side. 

The presence of some linens in the dog 
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crate indicated that the animal had got 
ten out, broken open the package a 
pulled some of the contents out to mz 
himself more comfortable in his carri 
In other words, he was found resti 
comfortably on the linens and bed clo 
ing that he had purloined from the ot 
shipment. The result can well 
imagined. 

Mr. Kircher advises watching some of 
these extraordinarily shrewd animals that 
are constantly moving by our service, to 
see that they keep to themselves and 
within their crates. When they break 
through, if it doesn’t mean the loss of the 
animal, it may be, as in this case, that it 
can damage other shipments. 2 


We Take a 420-H.P. PLANE to the CAPITAL — 


S an adjunct to the | 
Navy, the airplane 
has won recognition as 


a most important weapon of 
offense and defense. Uncle 
Sam has at least two airplane 
carriers or “mother ships,” 
with others building, but, ap- 
parently, the Navy Depart- 
ment has yet to decide upon 
the most practical type of 
fighting machine to place 
aboard such ships for use in 
sea fighting. 

At least, the department 
recently held a competition 
in Washington, D. C., for this 
purpose and several airplane 
manufacturing companies had 
entries. One of the planes entered was 
the “Comanche FGI Airplane” of the 
Eberhart Aeroplane and Motor Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y. and Superintendent J. J. 
Dowling reports that this machine, which 
under its own power can travel 200 miles 
an hour, was brought from Buffalo to 
Washington, D. C., by our service, early 
in March. 

For this purpose, a special end-door 
express car of the largest type was placed 
at the shipper’s plant on the afternoon of 
March 8 and the plane loaded in it. The 
car was switched into our Union Depot, 
whence, by special arrangement, it de- 
parted in Pennsylvania Train 574 at 
8:30 that night and arrived the next 
morning at the National Capital at 8:45 
A. M. The shipment was _ handled 
throughout without damage or irregular- 
ity and the shipper complimented the 
Company for its cooperation and service. 

The plane was designed to meet speci- 
fications issued by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy Department. Its 
primary purpose was for use aboard battle- 
ships as seaplanes to be catapulted from 
the decks of the ships and also as a land 
plane for use aboard airplane carriers, 
with special equipment for both uses. It 
has to be very fast and maneuverable 


The Eberhart plane “Comanche” that we carried from Buffalo, N. Y., to 


Washington, D. C 


and at the same time have a low minimum 
speed for catapulting and deck landing. 
The “Comanche” is equipped with a 


The big plane loaded in an indoor express car 


‘Company—usually the Agent—makes a 


420 - horse - power air-cooled 
motor. It has an overall span 
of 28 feet nine inches. It 
can handle a useful load of 
755 pounds and weighs when ~ 
empty 1,810 pounds, giving 
a gross weight with normal 
useful load of 2,565 pounds. 
It can carry 80 gallons of gas. — 
At trial flights, the Eberhart 
plane achieved a speed of 200 
miles per hour and gave a 
wonderful performance, al-— 
though at this writing, a 
Navy officials have not yet 
made public their decision as 
to the type of plane select 
for airplane carriers. 7 
Mr. Dowlingstates that Buf 
falo is completing what will eventually be 
one of the best equipped aeronautic fields 
in the country, for the purpose of making 
the city one of the leading airplane manu- 
facturing centers of the country. 


* 


Welcoming New Industries 


NE excellent practice in the solicita- 
tion of business in our Central Pacific 
department in the West, in charge of 
General Manager C. R. Graham at San 
Francisco, is that of giving special atten- — 
tion to new industries locating in cities 
and towns in that territory. oe 
In every case a representative of the 
call to place our service at the command | 
of the proprietors and supplies them with 
essential rate comparisons and other in- 
formation that might be of benefit to 
them in the handling of their business. — 
Undoubtedly, the new concern a 
preciates the attention given to them at 
assumes it is part of the welcome th 
they often receive from alert Chambers 
Commerce in such communities. Fr 
quently it leads to business that might ne 
otherwise come to us. | 
The idea is applicable not alone in tl 
West, but can be profitably followed at all 
of our offices. 


fay, 1927 
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{ALAMAZOO’S FAMOUS CELERY INDUSTRY 


By T. G. HIVES, Superintendent, Eastern Michigan Division, Detroit 


associated with cranberries, so is 

“Kalamazoo” the recognized descrip- 
ve word for celery. Celery was first 
sed in Holland and southern England as 
flavoring for soup and for garnishing; 
was thought to have no other possibili- 
ies, as in the wild state it was a common 
ollow stalk similar in appearance to 
arsley gone to seed. 

The people of Holland who came to the 
Jnited States about 1840 are credited 
ith bringing some of the seed of the 
irtually worthless soup celery, but not 
ntil 1866 was the first solid, crisp, 
dible stalk discovered. One of the early 
<alamazoo settlers, a grower and dealer 
a seeds, found an unusual looking plant 
rowing in the midst of a soup-celery bed, 
rhere it had been almost entirely covered 
yy some earth which had been shoveled 
ip and allowed to remain on it. This 
lant, in trying to get to the air, had 
ormed some solid stalks growing up from 
wide root, and the settler, being a seed 
rower, transplanted it, and from the 
eed of this foundling came the celery of 
oday. 

It is now raised in nearly all parts of 
his country and is no longer classed as an 
xpensive table luxury, but as a whole- 
ome and palatable addition to the fare 
f the people generally, which when eaten 
aw is only good when it is crisp. 

The express has had much to do with 
he spread of celery consumption. In 
he early days, and before the shipper 
vas in personal touch with the consumer, 
nuch of the celery was shipped through 
ixpress Order and Commission depart- 
nents, and in some cases shipped to 
‘John Doe” with printed instructions on 
ach shipment that if the consignee were 
inknown or if for any other reason the 
hipment was undelivered, to sell it to 
he best advantage and remit the pro- 
eeds to the shipper. 


Because of the fact that the remit- 
ances in many cases of this kind were 
lebit transfers for the charges the “John 
Joe” plan became somewhat unpopular, 
ut right now there are many Agents who 


e the same way that “Cape Cod”’ is 


During the busy season, three carloads of celery are loaded daily for shipment to points near and far 


Superintendent T. G. Hives 


do not comply with either the shipper’s 
or the Company’s instructions; failing, 
in the first place, to heed the request 
printed on the shipper’s label, and, in the 


second, disregarding the Classification 
Rules covering notice of perishable mat- 
ter undelivered. 

As a result hundreds of claims are paid 
because of standing orders being filled by 
shippers who do not know that the hotel 
has burned or the grocer has died. The 


A sample of the celery traffic out of Kalamazoo for local distribution 


fault of failing to notify is not chargeable 
to the busy joint railroad and express 
agent only but to some of our largest 
offices, whereat the system of disposing of 
perishable matter is complicated and one 
in which many employes are involved. 


Thousands of shipments are made 
daily between July and December from 
Kalamazoo alone, and there are forty 
shippers forwarding business from Kala- 
mazoo every day except Saturday, and 
yet one Agent, having an undelivered 
shipment on hand, wrote a note by ex- 
press mail to our Agent at Kalamazoo 
saying: “Tell your celery shipper to 
stop shipping celery here.” The Agent 
at Kalamazoo had one chance in forty of 
selecting the shipper. 

When the shipper’s instructions do not 
conflict with the express company rules, 
they should be followed, but in no event 
should the Company’s rules for the 
handling of perishable matter be disre- 
garded; and the aid and cooperation of 
all employes coming into contact with 
this particular 
business is so- 
licited.. Proper 
notices of non- 
delivery should 
be sent in all 
cases. 

Although ref- 
erence is made 
only to the Kal- 
amazoo busi- 
ness, which is 
shipped daily as 
it is brought 
from the fields, 
cold storage 
plants have, 
been built at a 
number of other 
Michigan points 
in recent years, and there is some winter 
shipping through the months of Decem- 
ber and January. 


Another Kind of Credit 
Ween a man receives, as did Agent 
D. M. Paul at Zeeland, N. D., re- 
cently, a tribute like the following, he has 
reason to throw his shoulders back and 
feel contented with the world. It was 
as follows: 

“Tt is to be regretted that there 
are not more of your type in the 
business world today, as with the co- 
operation of the kind you rendered 
us, things would go on in harmony 
and rhythm, to the betterment of 
mankind and business in general.” 
The compliment came to Mr. Paul 

from the Mohawk Credit Corporation of 
Minneapolis, Minn., following his prompt 
and courteous attention given to their 
request to pick-up and forward a ship- 
ment to them. 
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a 
of Public Relations service. Certainly no employe has any reason to forget thane 


? fact, for the subject is constantly brought to his attention. The 
most important time to remember it is when the business ig 


SUGGESTION FOR A LUGGAGE SLOGAN $ | | 
Don’t be an elephant—Let us carry your trunk. 
—W.S. Collins, Agent, Snow Hill, Md. 


= co 


News items and interesting photographs should be sent 
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to be considered for the issue of the succeeding month 
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Help Continue the Prosperity Era 


NE of our recent depot posters offers this timely thought: 
C) “Business is Always Better Where Better Service is 

Given.” It intimates that by keeping Express Service 
up to the standard which the American ship- 
ping public have a right to expect, we can in- 
directly contribute to the present era of 
prosperity. That is a thought not lightly to 
be regarded, as the nation’s prosperity is 
vital to our Company, as to all others. 


To maintain at proper balance the wide- 
spread operations of the Company, there 
must be a steady flow of traffic of very large proportions. It is 
to a large extent seasonable and that is responsible for the wide 
fluctuations which are noticeable between the peak and valley 
periods throughout the year. We give service to so many in- 
dustries that their heavy shipping periods overlap and this 
produces a steady demand for express service, all year around. 

But should a business depression occur, Express Service 
would undoubtedly feel it keenly, although a restriction in the 
purchasing power of the public in the long run is followed event- 
ually by a period when retail and wholesale concerns must re- 
order and get supplies quickly, in order to meet the require- 
ments of their customers. 

Naturally, the traffic which comes to the Company is most 
substantial when business is good. The fact that we handled a 
million more shipments last year than in 1925 seems to indicate 
that the claim of prosperity put forth by political optimists is 
based largely on fact. Certainly, we want to do all we can to 
continue the Prosperity era and if better service will do it, it be- 
comes the duty of every employe to give that service. 

And what does “better service’ mean ? It has no reference to 
shipments properly and promptly handled. It does refer to 
those which are not accorded the attention and care which they 
deserve. Many of the latter, at least the worst examples, are 
involved in claims and we are now assiduously trying to reduce 
their number. 

Every claim prevented is a step in the direction of better 


YOUR BEST FRIEND 


Y OU wouldn't stand in the way of your best friend’s success 

in life—would you? You wouldn’t tear down the reputation 
he has been a lifetime in building up; you wouldn’t sully his good 
name, besmirch his character, get him in bad with his banker and 
the merchants with whom he does business—would you ? 


You are your own best friend! . . . Whenever you go beyond 


the time limit in which your bills should be paid, whenever you 
brush aside and ignore your just debts; you are standing in the 
light of your best friend, harming his reputation, and saddling 
him with the greatest impediment to his ultimate success . 

a poor credit record! 


Suggested by General Auditor S. M. Baker, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


actually passing through his hands. R 
———+ 


Mistorically Established 
A WELL known jeweler at Springfield, Ill., recently ex- 


hibited what is undoubtedly the last letter written by 

George Washington, “the Father of His Country.” It 

has been put in pamphlet form and quite generally distributed. 

Of particular interest to express people is the very last word 

of the letter, which says that George Washington, then the First 

President of the newly formed United States of America, was 
sending the said letter by Express! 


That was in September 1798. Stage coaches were the only 
medium of land transportation. The steam locomotive was 
unknown; railroads had not even been conceived. The tele- 
graph had not made its appearance. There were no express 
companies. 

Those were the days of the Thirteen Original Colonies. But 
it is evident that even then “Express” meant swifter and more 
reliable transportation, if such it could be called—the best 
available. 

The letter establishes as a historical fact that even the First 
President of the United States knew what Express stood for— 
and used it! 


A Timely Pledge for every employe 


1 WILL DO IT 
“THE RIGHT WAY” 


Which is: 
To handle all shipments carefully and not drop, slide or throw them, com- 


ply with requests on shipments to “handle with care,” “keep this side up,” 
“keep dry,” etc., and generally to protect fragile shipments. 


To keep perishable goods and food products from freezing or overheating. 


To load or pile light shipments on, and not under, heavy ones and where 
they will not fall into crated or other shipments. 


To load or pile crates and baskets of fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., carefully 
and right side up. 


To keep merchandise, live stock, raw furs, perishables, iced shipments 
and other shipments of different character separate from each other to 
prevent one class of matter injuring another. 


To prevent any one in or out of the service from stealing or pilfering 
any shipment. 


To load cars, wagons and trucks carefully so that shipments will ride 
safely. 


To follow instructions to feed, water and generally protect live animals, 
fish, birds, live poultry, etc., entrusted to our care, and so place them as 
to prevent their injuring each other or damaging other shipments. 


To see that shipments of oysters, fish, fruit in pony refrigerators, and 
other shipments requiring ice, are carefully examined and re-iced when 
necessary. 


To see that all bad order shipments are immediately repaired, to pre-_ 
vent damage or loss of contencs. 


To give the property entrusted to me the same care as | would if it were 
my own. 


To caution my fellow employe who is failing to do it “THE RIGH 
WAY.” “ 


American Railway Express Co. 


A poster pledge that has recently made its appearance 
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SMANY DIVISIONS SEEK 1927 CLAIm Honors 


T may or may not be significant, but 
it is a fact that during the month of 
March, this year, the most satisfac- 
ory Claims Presented Report in a long 
ime was issued by the Department of 
-ublic Relations and shortly afterwards 
he results of the first quarter of our 1927 
-rize Division Contest were announced. 

This year’s contest is the sixth annual 
ompetition of this kind, in which a Prize 
Janner is awarded quarterly in every 
/ice-President’s territory. 

The divisions winning three times dur- 
ng the year, are entitled to the banner 
ermanently. In territories where no 
livision has won three times, the division 
vhich has won most frequently shall be 
onsidered the Prize Division, while in cases 
vyhere no division has won more than once, 
he highest percentage of reduction shall 
ye considered the deciding factor. 

The record of every division is based 
m the percentage of decrease in Claims 
resented it has been able to score during 
ach three months period, as compared 
vith its lowest score during the same 
eriod of the five preceding contests. 


VINNING DIVISIONS IN FIRST QUARTER 


The Banner divisions during the First 
Juarter this year were: 
EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 


MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION 
H. C. Trombly, Supt., Boston 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
WESTERN MICHIGAN DIVISION 
E. J. Flanagan, Supt., Grand Rapids 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
DALLAS DIVISION 
R. S. Hampshire, Supt., Dallas, Tex. 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
CAPE FEAR DIVISION 
R. H. May, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 


UtaH-IDAHO DIVISION 
ROA. Cox; Supt; Salt’ Lake City, Utah 


THey Won Tuer DeparTMENT’s (up in First QUARTER 


EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
New England Department 
MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION 

H. C. Trombly, Supt., Boston 


Empire State Department 
BUFFALO DIVISION 
J. J. Dowling, Supt., Buffalo 


Allegheny Department 
READING DIVISION f 
F. R. Lindsay, Supt., Philadelphia 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
Eastern Lakes Department 
WESTERN MICHIGAN DIVISION 
E. J. Flanagan, Supt., Grand Rapids 


Ohio Valley Department 
SOUTHWESTERN OHIO DIVISION 
C. F. Barrett, Supt., Cincinnati 


Western Lakes Department 
LAKE SUPERIOR DIVISION | 
C. W. Smith, Supt., Duluth, Minn. 


Trans-Missouri Department 


NEBRASKA, WYOMING & IOWA DIVISION 


A. W. Hayes, Supt., Omaha, Neb. 


The 1927 Prize Division Banner, one of which is 
awarded quarterly in each Vice-President’s territory 


Some of these divisions have captured 
quarterly honors in previous Contests, 
but none of them have won a banner 
permanently. 


Thus, Dallas led the Southwest during 
the last Quarter of i923; the Cape Fear 
division won in the First and Second 
Quarters of 1922 and the last Quarter of 
1926. The Utah-Idaho division won in 
the First Quarter of 1923 in the Western 
Departments. This is the first appear- 
ance of Massachusetts and Western 
Michigan on the quarterly Banner list. 


A new type of Banner, more striking 
than any of those that preceded it has 
been prepared for this year’s race, as well 


The highly 
coveted cup 
awarded quar- 
terly this year 
in each operat- 
ing depariment 


Northern Department 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA DIVISION 
L. L. Crosby, Supt., St. Paul 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Texas Department 
DALLAS DIVISION 
R. S. Hampshire, Supt., Dallas 


as a new design of Cup to be awarded in 
each department, as was done last year. 
The names of the winning divisions in 
each quarter will be engraved on the 
Cups, which are awarded under the same 
general plan as the Banner. 

The Second Quarter is now well under 
way and will end on the last day of June. 
Employes in divisions which have won 
Banner honors, will want to back up thei: 
Superintendent in his ambition to win in 
the Second Quarter as well as the First. 
On the other hand, those in divisions not 
on the winning lists will doubtless be 
eager to put their territory ahead either 
in the Vice-President’s territory or the 
General Manager’s department. 


A 16.78% DercrEease In Marcu 


Our Claims Presented Report for 
March showed a net decrease in Claims 
Presented for that month of 16.78%. 
This represented 7,867 less claims pre- 
sented in March this year than in the 
same month in 1926. 

The Southern territory made the most 
remarkable decrease, amounting to 42.88 
per cent, a reflection of the Florida con- 
gestion in the early part of last year. 

In the Eastern Departments, the de- 
crease was 15.80%; in the Central, 
10.78% and in the Southwestern, 10.96% 
while the Western scored a decrease of 
1.03% in a territory where the claim 
ratio to shipments handled is excep- 
tionally low. 

Our ratio of claims to 1,000 shipments 
for March was 2.96 per cent, based on the 
comparison of 39.007 claims for March 
1927 against 13,164,351 shipments han- 
dled during January, the second month 
previous. 

Our lowest monthly ratio last year was 
2.19 scored in May. That in itself is 
some target to shoot at. 


Mississippi Valley Department 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION. 
J. G. Marston, Supt., St. Louis 


Mid-West Department 
KANSAS CITY DIVISION 
J. S. Johnson, Supt., Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
South Atlantic Department 
CAPE FEAR DIVISION 
R. H. May, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 


Gulf Department 
SUWANEE DIVISION 
A. B. Scruggs, Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Central Pacific Department 
UTAH-IDAHO DIVISION 
R. A. Cox, Supt., Salt Lake City, Utah 


North Pacific Department 
OREGON DIVISION 
H. H. Smith, Supt., Portland 


South Pacific Department 
ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO DIVISION 
B. L. Crawford, Supt., E] Paso, Tex. 
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How DoTH THE BUSY BEE 


Some Suggestions on the Shipping of Live Bees in Packages Offered by L. T. Floyd, 
Provincial Apiarist, Extension Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


HE shipping of live bees to Western 

Canada is a development of recent 

years. Its importance to the men 
interested in the production of honey can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

These northern districts produce every 
year a wonderful crop of honey-producing 
plants, but the winter is so long that un- 
less cellar conditions are almost ideal, 
winter losses are very heavy. To make 
up for these losses the package business 
provides the only insurance. 

During the past five years, due to the 
courtesy of the American Railway Ex- 
press Officials, I have had an opportunity 
to inspect nearly all the shipments of live 
bees coming into this, the extreme north- 
ern point of delivery, and after careful 
study have arrived at the following de- 
cisions regarding the 
requirements for suc- 
cessful delivery. 

Shipments of bees 
must be sent forward 
in proper containers, 
with stores that will 
provide food in a con- 
dition that the bees can 
use it, and with the 
queen in the package 
with the bees and not 
caged outside the pack- 
age. 


THE PACKAGES 


The packages should be 
open on all sides to provide 
sufficient ventilation. The 
bees seldom suffer from the 
cold as they can cluster to- 
gether and generate their 
own heat requirements. 
They do suffer from too 
much heat and packages 
with the sides boarded in, 
generally arrive in poor con- 
dition. 

The screened boxes 
should be large enough to 
accommodate the bees 
without crowding about 
one-third larger than the 
bees will fill and should be 
provided with something on 
which the bees can cluster. 

One shipper simply uses a handful of 
shrubs resembling a small branch off a 
thorn bush which, when crowded into the 
box, suits admirably. Others use strips 
of screen wire suspended like a hammock. 

If the boxes are made three times larger 
than the bees need, as some shippers pro- 
vide, the bees are not able to cluster to- 
gether and are being repeatedly jarred 
into the bottom of the crate, causing them 
much unnecessary disturbance and in- 
creasing the death rate accordingly. 


A big apiary in Texas where bees 
are sold by the pound 


Bees on long trips must be provided 
with a lunch that will be easily available 
when needed. A cake of candy is used by 
some shippers and up to a few years ago 
was used by all shippers, but in later years 


Above—Preparing live bees for ship- 
ping. 
Left—The worker. 


Right—A hive ready for forwarding, 
awaiting a top cover. 


a much more de 
pendable meth- 
od of feeding 
has been de- 
visede this sis 
known as the 
Syrup method. 
We are now dis- 
couraging the 
use of candy for 
this purpose. 
On the other 


; 


F 


hand, the syrup now generally used is 
made from granulated sugar, which is 
placed in a small can and the can in- 
verted through a hole in the top of the 
package. A can large enough to hold 
about one pound of syrup would be 
enough for a two-pound package. 

This can cover is punctured with one 
or two very small holes so small that an 
ordinary pin point will not go entirely 


A very suc- 

cessful way of 

packaging 
bees 


through 
the holes. 
Two holes 
are gem 
erally con- 
sidered safest as there is a danger of a 
grain of sugar in the syrup closing one of 
the holes, in which case the bees will not 
starve if they can get the syrup from the 
second hole. If the holes are too large 
the syrup will leak out. The covers of 
these cans must fit very tightly, in fact it 
is safest to have them soldered on. Ifa 
cover comes off the bees in the package are 


Various types of containers used for bee shipments 


. 
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‘irtually doomed to starve to death. 
The season of 1925 was a very disas- 
rous one for those who shipped bees on 
andy and we now unhesitatingly advise 
he use of the syrup method as the only 
afe way. 


THE QUEENS 


If the packages are made up from colo- 
ies with queens that have been laying 
a that colony for some time no precau- 
ions need be taken. The queen and bees 
re shaken together into the packages, 
mut when the queens have not been in- 
roduced and must be shipped in cages, 
hese cages should not be attached to the 
utside of the package but should be sus- 
vended by a wire in the center of the 
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cluster of bees. The bees are thus en- 
abled to keep her warm and feed her 
through the wire. She should also be 
fastened securely in the cage with metal 
strips, as a queen released in transit is 
often killed by the bees. 

A package of bees arriving with a dead 
queen is a package lost as far as we are 
concerned and the queens caged outside 
the package may suffer from either cold 
or heat on the trip as no one can predict 
what the weather in this province will be 
like in early May (anything from a snow 
storm to 90 degrees in the shade). Either 
of these extremes would be disastrous to 
queens outside the packages. 

The bees are much quieter when their 
queens are in the cluster, whether in 
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cages or loose and this also has a great 
influence on the condition in which they 
arrive. 

Some of our shippers are able to deliver 
nearly 100% of their shipments in good 
order. These shippers send forward their 
goods packed as I have described. There 
are others who have very heavy losses. 

Dead bees are of no use to us; are a con- 
tinuous source of annoyance to the trans- 
portation companies and because of the 
claims they are forced to pay, keep our 
express rates high on these goods. 

It is up to everyone interested to do all 
in their power to facilitate the handling of 
these goods. This is the reason why I 
have spent a great deal of my time in the 
study of this problem. 


SMAKING the “GLASS”? MARK SHOW 


age expressman handles shipments 

carrying caution marks such as 
‘slass,” “fragile,” etc., more carefully 
han if the marks were not present. But 
ie must be able to see them and catch 
heir warning quickly. It is obvious that 
f an important “‘mark”’ of 
his kind is in an incon- 
picuous place or becomes 
overed up with labels in 
ransit, its value is lost and 
lamage may result. 

There are a great many 

‘xtremely delicate articles 
ravelling by our service 
vhich are not only made of 
rlass, but become damaged 
f the warning “this side 
1p” is not strictly observed. 
m this class are X-ray 
ubes, and other similar 
ippliances in which mer- 
sury is used. Some ship- 
ers take the precaution of 
yutting cleats on their cases 
or crates so that they can 
mly stand one way. 
_ Even the color of the ink 
ised in making a caution 
nark is important, as Supervisor W. J. Hoy 
of New York has learned by experiment- 
ng. Red catches the eye much more 
yuickly than black, especially where the 
atter color is used in writing or marking 
the address. But above all, the mark 
ould be where it can be quickly seen. 
On this subject, Mr. Hoy gave some 
‘imely advice in his talk before the pack- 
ng course of the Eastern Claims Con- 
ference held in New York recently. 
Among other things, Mr. Hoy said: 

“Our experience with warning marks 
f various kinds shows considerable varia- 
ion in their effect. Tests in which actual 
shipments and claims were tabulated for 

given period before improvement in 
‘hese marks was adopted and for a like 
Xeriod after the change, show a worth- 


& generally conceded that the aver- 


while decrease in the damage rate where 
no difference in packing existed in the two 
periods. 

_“The most striking difference in results 
occurs when the difference in the old and 
the new method of marking is greatest. 
In other words, if a shipper is practically 


Uniess ‘‘glass” marks are made legible and conspicuous, they fail of their purpose 


with labels 


lead 


Caution marks covered up 
to claims 


covering the address side of package 
with shipping marks and writes the word 
“Glass” in the same color of marking ink 
or crayon, usually black, with the same 
size writing, and on that face only, the 
warning mark will not be conspicuous 
and will not be seen by employes handling 
who have no occasionto read 
all of the marks on package 
—and, of course, the marks 
are not read each time a 
shipment is handled. 

“When such a warning 
is replaced by a red colored 
stencil or gummed label on 
all sides of package, the 
drop in damage rate is 
greatest, running in the case 
of very fragile articles up to 
66% reduction, and in the 
case of sturdier glass articles 
reducing the rate as much 
as 50%. 

“Tt is imperative that 
shipments of glass articles 
or articles in glass be con- 
spicuously marked “glass” 
on all faces in red, whether 
it be printed, stencilled or 
in the form of gummed 
labels. Fragile articles other than glass 
should be similarly marked with the warn- 
ing ‘Fragile.’ 

“Tus StipE Up” labels or marks do 
not always receive the attention they 
should and we are unable to explain this 
lack of effectiveness except on the score 
of inconspicuous application of the mark. 
For extremely fragile articles, which 
when loaded on the side, end, or upside 
down will be damaged or destroyed, we 
have recommended that the bottom of 
each end of box have a cleat extending 
beyond sides of box and that top board 
of each side extend beyond ends to be 
used as handles, in addition to marking 
“Tus Sip— Up” on the top. Due regard 
for all caution marks should be given in 
handling. 
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MorE or LESS in the “PUBLIC EYE 


Expressman as a Legislator 


OREMAN J. N. Browning at Sioux 

Falls, S. D., has started on a political 
career, now serving as_ representative 
from Minnehaha County 
to the Twentieth Session 
of the South Dakota State 
Legislature. 

Mr. Browning, our cor- 
respondent adds, is an ex- 
service man 27 years of 
age, is married and has one 
child. He has been an em- 
ploye of the Company 
since July 16, 1917, with 
the exception of the time 
served in the war. His 
popularity in the city is 
evident by the large vote 
he received in the last gen- 
eral election. 

Although this is an en- 
tirely new experience for 
him, Mr. Browning has come through 
like a veteran, with credit to himself and 
the Company he works for. Mr. Brown- 
ing has interested himself in many meas- 
ures and one of them recently came very 
close to the express business. 

* * * 


Superintendent at Jacksonville 
Qe busy Jacksonville, Fla., city 


division is now headed by a new 
superintendent—W. M. Smith—who suc- 
ceeds C. W. Turner, granted a leave of 
absence because of ill health. 

Before this appointment, Mr. Smith 
was general agent at Miami, and served 
there during the boom era of the state. 
Mr. Smith’s career in this business has 
been remarkable. He started as a clerk 
at Murfrees- 
Doro Lenn: 
in the employ 
of the South- 
ern Express 
Company, in 
June 1906. In 
January 1909, 
he became a 
messenger on 
ier Laos, Ne 
between Cin- 
cinnati and 
Montgomery, 
Ala., serving 
for nearly. 
three years on 
the line. 

In 1912, he 
became agent at Humboldt, Tenn., and 
the next year at Evansville, Ind., where 
he served until the consolidation in 1918. 
A few months later, he was promoted to 
general agent at Nashville, where he did 
excellent work and created a splendid 
impression upon the business men of that 
city. 


W. M. Smith 


J. N. Browning 
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At Miami, Mr. Smith handled a most 
dificult situation from November 1925 
to February 1927 in charge of our opera- 
tions during all the period when Miami 
and the rest of the state experienced a 
transportation congestion 
unique in express experi- 
ence. He was in the city 
during the thrilling experi- 
enceofthe hurricane period. 

At Miami, Mr. Smith 
took an active part in the 
Exchange Club, as he had 
done in Nashville and for 
a time served as club sec- 
retary. He was known as 
“Whit” Smith and was 
very popular among the 
members. As a matter of 
fact, when it became known 
that he had been called to 
Jacksonville, the club 
passed resolutions form- 
ally expressing its regret 
at losing him and paying tribute to him 
as a man, citizen and club member. 

Mr. Smith has been succeeded at 
Miami by J. W. Lumpkin, who had 
previously been route agent on the 
Florida East Coast for some years, with 
headquarters in that city. 

* * * 


Chairman of Traffic Club 
Co Agent Frank F. La Rowe 


is an active member in the Traffic 
Club of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Rochester, N. Y. This is a splendid ‘‘ex- 
press town,” being the headquarters of 
the Eastman Kodak Company and many 
other large industries. 

Mr. La Rowe, in fact, has been serving 
as Chairman of the Traffic Club, which 
involves the direction of the club activi- 
ties. One of its most successful recent 
events was its third annual 
dinner on February 24, in 
the Chamber assembly 
hall. It was attended by 
around 600 business and 
transportation men, with 
many visitors. 

The success of the din- 
ner at which Mr. La Rowe 
presided and made the in- 
troductory address, was 
credited, in part, to him 
and the Rochester Chamber, 
weekly publication of that 
body, presented the photo- 
graph, which we reproduce 
herewith, in reporting the 
success of the affair. 

The program was pro- 
vided by employes of the 
Eastman company under the title of 
“The Kodak Follies,” which included a 
sketch representing a meeting of the 
“school board,” during the course of 
which the “pupils” entertained. 


F. F. La Rowe 
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The Agent at Alexandria 
Rae Agent S. R. Pickett 


Alexandria, La., we can perhaps do: 
better than present an outline prepare 
by Superintendent E. C. Berry of t 
Louisiana division, regarding him. 
follows: ; 

“We have at Alexandria, Mr. Pickett, 
one of the oldest and most loyal men of © 
our service. He is ever alive-and anxious — 
to follow the suggestions from any de- 
partment of our Company to promot 
more business. i: 

“Mr. Pickett first entered the service — 
of the old e 
Southern 
Pacifichlx- 
press Com- 
pany May 
16:9 7 Paso 
served that 
Company un- 
til it retired. 
During those 
years, until 
Ate usin ds 
1911, he -rose 
to the posi- 
tol sorie 6. f 
A pean tra. t 
Shreveport, : 
La. He Seed S. R. Pickett 
with Wells Fargo & Co. until July 1, 
1918, and since has been in charge of our 
Company’s affairs at Alexandria, serv- 
ing there constantly as an example of our 
men in this section. 

“During the last quarter of 1926, Mr. 
Pickett conducted at his office among the — 
employes and the messengers running out — 
of that point, a campaign offering a re- 
ward to the employe who would by this” 
action correct a situation that would 
likely have caused a claim if not corrected. 
The employe reporting the © 
largest number of cases” 
was to receive a hat. 

“This contest resulted 
in an unusual amount of 
interest on the part of all 
the men in central Lou 
siana. Each case was writ- 
ten up and reported to Mr. 
Pickett and was actually 
passed on as to whether or 
not it was a legitimate case 
of action taken to avoid 
a claim. } 

“Tt is impossible to state 
just the constant interest 
and real determination Ol 
Mr. Pickett and his force 
to make good in the ex- 
press world in every de- 
partment of it. He is always promoting 
some campaign, or drive, that will keep 
his men’s enthusiasm up to the proper 
pitch, and his results show that it pays.” 
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TWO SIZES in CLEVELAND 


OUTEMAN R. T. Cahill, six feet, four 

inches, and Helper William Vassar, five 
feet, four inches, have been working together a 
long time on the same route in the cloak and suit 
district of Cleveland, Ohio. According to Su- 
perintendent White, they are very popular 
among our patrons and create considerable com- 
ment wherever they go. 
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CPREPARING —HEMSELVES FOR THE LAW 


PBS employes in Atlanta, Ga., are 
preparing themselves for a legal pro- 
fession. They are J. E. Varner, chief 
clerk to F. E. Morris, Superintendent of 
Transportation in the Southern Depart- 
ments, with headquarters in that city, and 
P. J. Riordan, 
secretary to 
Commercial 


Agent W. S. 
McCurdy. 
Mr. Varner 


is a graduate 
of the Atlanta 
Law School, 
while Mr. Rior- 
dan is a senior 
and will grad- 
uate in June. 

‘Lhe ws Cait e 
Legislature of 
Greour on, A, 
known as the 
General As- 
sembly, has en- 
acted a statute which gives license to 
practice before the Courts of Georgia to 
all graduates of accredited law schools 
within the state. The Atlanta Law 


P. J. Riordan 


School comes in this classification and its 
diploma automatically admits a graduate 
to the bar. 

Mr. Varner was sworn in before Judge 
Thomas of the Superior Court with a 
class of 60 the day after his graduation. 
Thus, while he 
has the priv- 
ilege to prac- 
tice, he has not 
undertaken it 
as yet. 

To prepare 
one’s self for 
the law while 
holding a job 
which keeps 
one occupied 
all day, is not 
as simple.as it 
seems, for it 
means night 
study and at- 
tendance at 
classes and 
close application to a highly technical 
subject during leisure hours. The men 
who can stand the gaff are preparing 
themselves for better things. 


J. E. Varner 


CoLoRADO’s Most REMARKABLE NARROW-GUAGE 


By Route Agent D. T. WRIGHT, Grand Junction, Colorado 


HE development of 

mining activities in 

the vicinity of Lake 
City in Colorado was largely 
responsible for the building 
of the narrow-gauge branch 
from Sapinero, a distance of 
‘2 miles, to Lake City. This — au 
unique road branches offfrom | 
the main line of the D. & R. 
G., of which it is a part, at 
Salida. 

Within a distance of 25 
miles, this unique railroad 
climbs 3,000 feet, and follow- 
ing and crossing the Lake 
Fork branch of the Gunnison 
River, reaches an elevation 
of 10,600 feet at Marshal 
Pass and winds and twists 
“ap among the clouds” to get there. 

This branch was built in the early 
80s and the timber used in construc- 
tion of the bridge was cut near the site. 
The original timbers are in sound condi- 
tion after weathering over 40 years of 
Vigorous service, in a territory where 30 
degrees below zero was the common win- 
ter temperature at this altitude. 

Upon the completion of this bridge 
and the narrow-gauge branch, Lake City 
developed into one of the largest and 
busiest mining camps in the West during 
the 80s. Prospecting was done over the 
entire region then, even in the streets of 
the town, and fortunes were made over 


’ 
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This bridge has stood for many years 


night. This was the location of the 
famous “Golden Fleece Mine,” among 
others, which produced millions. 

From 1900 to 1910, the slump in the 
metal market and the increased cost of 
production caused the abandonment of 
practically the entire mining activities in 
the camp. This was the fate of many other 
mining camps, but Lake City is the same 
todayasitwasinitsheyday. The old build- 
ings are all there, but the spirit is gone. 
The phantom treasure that lured thousands 
of adventurous, hardy hard-rock miners 
and their comtemporaries that went to 
make up the camp have disappeared. 

With the discovery of new and better 


methods of treating low grade 
ores, business hasstarted anew 
and the few people who stuck 
and are natural born opti- 
mists, hope that some day 
Lake City will return to its 
former prosperity. 

When the mining activi- 
ties pick up, the express 
business follows up closely, 
acting faithfully as a barome- 
ter registering the ambitions 
of the community. The ex- 
press traffic is made up of 
variouscommodities although 
food products predominate, 
because nothing is grown 
at these high altitudes and 
food must be shipped in 
from Denver, Pueblo and 
nearby points. 

The very latest improved types of 
narrow-gauge locomotives haul three 
baggage cars and three passenger cars 
over the pass without the use of helper 
engines. 

One baggage car is set out at Gunnison 
loaded with express matter destined to 
Crested Butte and Gunnison, and con- 
nection is made with the Lake City 
branch train at Sapinero where an aver- 
age of four truck-loads of express is 
transferred. The conductor and brake- 
man handle the express matter on this 
Lake City branch train, putting it off at 
various ranches and sidings en route. 
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HIGH SPOTS of OUR CURRENT TRAFFIC 


A CwHarir Tuat “Grew Up” 


HEAVY volume of furniture, both 

new and second-hand, travels via our 
service throughout the year, heavier dur- 
ing some seasons than others. Proper 
crating and careful handling are essential 
to protect the traffic from damage in 
transit. Now one of the most unusual 
pieces of furniture passing through ex- 
press channels is reported by Agent A. J. 
Ricker, at Clintonville, Wis. It had been 
grown by John Krubsack, a central 


Wisconsin farmer of Embarrass, in the 
vicinity of Clintonville. 


The remarkable chair we handled at 
Clintonville, Wis. 


The chair was cultivated in such a 
manner that all the necessary joints were 
grown together by tree grafting and re- 
quired 14 years to develop. It is be- 
lieved that there is not another one like 
it in the world. 

The “chair. was 
shipped to Chicago 
for a furniture dis- 
play during Decem- 
ber by the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Co., 
of Menominee, 
Mich. 

When crated it 
weighed 1,200 
pounds and was 
valued at $4,000. 
The driver had to 
go four miles to 
make the pickup. 

It was, therefore, 
a matter of much 
satisfaction to all 
the express people 
concerned that the 
chair arrived at 
destination in per- 


enabling the Company to perform the 
service which was expected of it. 
* * * 


COCKERELS FOR THE KING OF SPAIN 


GENT Fred L. Zink wants it known 

that Lexington, Ky., not only handles 
thoroughbred horses, for which it is 
famous, but 
thoroughbred 
chickens, as 
well. 

Specifical- 
ly, he refers 
to a remark- 
able ship- 
mént that 
moved in 
February, of 
four Rhode 
Island Red 
Cockerels 
forwarded by 
the Kentucky 
Hatchery,one 
of the largest 
in the state, 
to one Lu- 
cien Lyne, 
in Madrid, Spain. 

Mr. Lyne, we learn, is a native of 
Lexington, and a jockey riding for the 
stable of the King-of Spain. The ac- 
companying picture was published in the 
Lexington Leader, announcing that “Ken- 
tucky Poultry is to Head King Alfonso’s 
Fiock.* 

The four cockerels were the pick of one 
of the highest producing pens in the 
country, and it was estimated that it 
would take thirty days for them to reach 
Madrid. It is said that King Alfonso is 
importing cockerels with the idea of 
supplying high producing flocks to the 
peasantry of Spain. 

The shipment moved to New York, to 
be taken on board steamer, under the 
supervision of the 
American Express 
Co., for shipment 
to Barcelona, 

Since the change 
in rates on eggs for 
hatching was made 
the Kentucky Hat- 
chery has greatly 
increased its ship- 
ping by express. 


Johnstown, Pa., 
recently handled 
587 bars of bar steel 
with a total weight 
of 12,500 pounds to 
Detroit in the ex- 
cellent time ofunder 
sixteen hours. The 
shipment was for- 
warded bythe Cam- 


Unusual express shipment forwarded by Wilmington, N. C., to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at the National Capital 


fect condition, thus 


Lexington, Ky., made this remarkable shipment of 
cockerels to Spain 


bria works of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


COTTON FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
Oe cotton is a commodity 


that seldom travels by express. But 
Agent D. H. Gower at Wilmington, N. C., 
took care of the forwarding of nine bales 
with a total weight of 4,317 pounds and a 
value of $474, forwarded from local 
cotton export- 
ers to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The ship- 
pers were 
Alexander 
Sprunt and 
Son, Inc., and 
the cotton 
bales were 
consigned to 
the Bureau 
of Agricul- 
tural Eco- 
romics of the 
U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture at the 
National 
Capital, to be 
used for sam- 


Agent R. L. Reid at Wake Forest, N. C., shows “a 

little of the express traffic at that point. It com- 

prised 24 warps of cotton yard, weighing 7,668 
lbs., destined to Philadelphia 


ples. Despite the unusual character of the 
shipment, it was very successfully handled. 


BLUEBERRIES Now BEING CULTIVATED 
By Agent E. S. BUSH, Upton, N. J. 


OTING that the MerssENGER re- 
cently described blueberry business 
in the Michigan Peninsula, I want to tell 
you about our blueberry industry, for I 
think we can go Michigan one better. 
We are in the Pine Belt of New Jersey, 
where nothing but ’skeeters and rattle 
snakes are supposed to grow. This town, 
you will recall, was formerly the location 
of one of the great army cantonments 
during the war. 
Most blueberries, I understand, grow 
wild and in great confusion. But in our 
neighboring town of Whitesbog, we have 
a most remarkable enterprise, Joseph J. 
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White, Inc., which devotes itself to cul- 
ivated blueberries on an extensive plan, 
is well as nursery stock, principally blue- 
erry plants. 

Miss Frances White is the pioneer of 
he blueberry business in this section, 
javing started it in 1912. During the 
yast few years, shipments of cultivated 
jlueberries amounting to several thou- 
and crates are forwarded via our service 
o the New York market, where they sell 
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for around three times the price of wild 
berries. 

Our blueberries are shipped in 32-quart 
crates and the individual quart boxes are 
wrapped in transparent paper presenting 
a most appetizing appearance. ‘The ber- 
ries are shipped during July and August 
and the plants during March, April and 
May, to every part of the United States 
and Canada and even to England and to 
other foreign countries. 


IcE FISHING A NOVEL 


HILE Los Angeles people may 
not know it, some of the fish 
served at hotels and restaurants 
n that city comes from Utah Lake, in the 
tate of that name, 
ind are caught, dur- 
ng the winter time, 
inder the ice. As a 
sonsequence, our 
office at Provo, Utah, 
1andles quite a sub- 
tantial fish tonnage 
ybtained in this 
Inique manner. 
Route Agent E. J. 
Hardesty of Salt 
Lake City, who cov- 
ms the territory, 
tives some interest- 
ng facts regarding 
the industry. The 
ake is 39 miles long 
xy 9 miles wide. The 
ishermen use a seine 
1.200 feet long, a 
1ole about 4 feet 
square being cut in 
she ice and the seine 
out through it. 
From this hole a 
small hole is cut 
every 75 feet—600 
eet each side. A pole 
made of 1 x 6 inch 
s0ards nailed togeth- 
sr, 75 feet long, is 
passed from hole to 
hole and then an- 
other line of holes at 
right angles to the 
first string of holes 
is run for 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. The seine 
is dragged under the 
ice, covering an area 
of from 3,500,000 to 
5,000,000 square 
feet. Some few spe- 
cial tools are used, such as a fork, to. push 
the pole from hole to hole, portable wind- 
lasses, etc. 
_On the morning when the accompanying 
ictures were taken, February 4, 3,600,- 
square feet of lake was seined and the 
catch ran about 5,000 lbs. of carp and 
mullet. There were a few black bass and 
catfish in the haul, all of which were put 
back in the lake. 


& 
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Pulling in the haul 


a 


on the ice at Lake Utah 


George Madsen, who has been in the 
fish business at Provo for 38 years during 
all seasons of the year, says his largest 
catch was 100 tons. The larger of the 

carp, ranging from 7 

to 15 lbs., are ship- 

ped to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and 
eastern points. 


Drawing up the net through the ice 


The first fish to appear are ‘‘markers,” which 
indicate whether the catch will be large or small 


Agent I. W. 
Parke tacoPort 
Eienry oN; Ya re- 
ports a similar in- 
dustry on Lake 
Champlain, 
amounting to 
about 16 tons of 
small fish, some- 
times called 


The fish are held in these bores until wanted 
for shipping 
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Tabor’s Big Hog Business 


PRSENE J. P:sMalloy, at Tabor, S. D., 
reports the biggest sale of hogs ever 
held in that state, in February. About 55 
of the animals were shipped out via our 
service to points in neighboring states 
and as far east as Ohio. The shippers 
were J. W. Hruska & Sons, who later 
announced the safe arrival of the ani- 
mals at their various destinations. 


NDUSTRY 


“‘smelts’”? weighing not over one-half pound 
each. 

These fish are caught with hook and 
line through holes in the ice, the fisher- 
man being provided with a_ shanty 
equipped with a stove so that he fishes 
all day long in perfect comfort. The sea- 
son opens during the latter part of Jan- 
uary and continues into March as long 


as the ice will hold. 

The three large 
fishing concerns are 
James & James, the 
Adirondack Produce 
Co., and P. A. Lane. 
These fish are never 
caught other than 
during the winter 
months. 

Agent Parks is a 
booster for this odd 
commodity, which 
furnishes such excel- 
lent express traffic 
during the late win- 
ter at Port Henry. 
“These fish are beau- 
tiful,” he says, “they 
are almost transpar- 
ent when held up to 
the light and there is 
nothing to beat them 
in the line of fish for 
eating.” 

Of course, fishing 
is mighty good dur- 
ing the summer and 


fall: 
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SEEKING a HEAD SMarK in CLAIM PREVENTION 


UPERINTENDENT C. F. Barrett in 

charge of the Southwestern Ohio 
division at Cincinnati, recently received 
a most unusual response to a circular 
letter on the ‘Reduction in Loss and 
Damage Claims” from Agent O. R. 
Kearns at Bainbridge, Ohio. 

In part, it was as follows: 

“When I was a small boy going to 
school, we had a spelling class and when 
standing in a row would stretch clear 
across the back end of the Little Red 
School House Room. I can recall how 
anxious I was to get to the head of that 
class to receive a Head-mark. 

“Now, I’m in another class, so*to 
speak—The Old Southwestern Division 
of the American Railway Express Co.— 
and am happy to note that we have re- 
ceived a head-mark for January of the 
year of 1927. I want to say I am going to 
do my best for the year of 1927, to get all 
the head-marks we can, and I and my 
helpers’ motto will be—To see that pack- 
ages are received in good shipping con- 
dition and that they are properly marked, 
and to look inbound shipments over and 
repair any little defects that will avoid a 


claim.” 
* * * 


GETTING TOGETHER IN THE NORTHERN 
DEPARTMENT 


Acne of three Right Way meet- 
ings of express messengers in the 
Northern Department was held in St. 
Paul, Minn., the operating headquarters, 
on three success.ve days in March. Since 
most men like to smoke, the sessions were 
entitled “smokers” and the turnout was 
remarkable, being mighty close to 100 
percent. 

There are 150 messengers at the home 
terminal or with a long layover in the 
Twin Cities and the attendance on the 
first day was 59, on the second 45 and on 
the third 40. 

The men appeared much interested in 
the meetings and many took an active 
part in them, talking on various subjects 
and indicating their willingness to co- 
operate in the effort to produce a 25 per- 
cent reduction in the claim account in 
the Northern Department, this year. 

Besides General Manager G. D. Curtis, 
most of the superintendents, the general 


Inadequate crating of furniture shipments invites 
damage through mars or scratches and possibly 
broken legs or arms 


agents, claim agents, route agents and 
terminal agents, in both Minneapolis and 
St. Paul lent their support, by attending 
and addressing the men. Undoubtedly, 
the results of the get-togethers will be far 
reaching. 
* * 
SELBYVILLE’S FINE RECORD 


“T_JYOW’S this for a one-horse town?” 

queried Agent E. M. Cook of 
Selbyville, Del., of Route Agent H. C. 
Miller at Harrington, in the same state, 
referring to the business handled at 
Selbyville and the number of claims filed 
against it in 1926. 

Mr. Cook reported 16,375 shipments, 
and charges of $47,989.33, with only 16 
claims charged against his office. Prac- 
tically every shipment was of a perish- 
able nature. 

Here is what Route Agent Miller 
thought about it: 

“This is, in my opinion, a most re- 
markable showing, more so, when we take 
into consideration the class of business 
handled at Selbyville, Del. 

“This office does a heavy carload busi- 
ness in berries, nursery stock, chickens, 
eggs, fish, holly and in addition the 


general run of business handled at other 
offices. 

“Practically all of this business is 
highly perishable and in addition to our 
outbound business, we enjoy quite an in- 


bound business. The nice part of it is 
that the Agent handles this business in a 
very creditable manner, and has the re- 
spect and good will of all patrons.” 

* * * 
Dorsn’t LIKE THE WorRD “UNDERTOW” 


Editor, Express Messenger: 

The new name for Loss and Damage 
suggested by Mr. A. C. Keefer, on page 
twelve of March Express MESSENGER, 
does not appeal to me at all. 

“Under-tow” is an under current of 
water controlled by nature, as you know, 
but the loss and damage proposition is 
within the control of man, at least man 
could have a great deal of effect on the 
Claim situation, if the proper coopera- 
tion could be had. 

Of course, twenty-five per cent (25%) 
of the loss and damage may be an “under- 
tow” but I am of the opinion that the 
Alexandria force, as well as the entire 
Louisiana Division, has an unlimited 
number of plans and schemes whereby 
they are going to cut the claims in half. 

Therefore, I do not think we should 
stand still and endorse the suggestion of 
adopting ‘‘Under-Tow” as a new name for 
the Loss and Damage situation. 

O. R. WEsTBROOK, 
Transfer Clerk, Alexandria, La. 
* * * 


PRAISE FROM Hi1GH SOURCES 


Wie a professor in animal hus- 
bandry pays tribute to our service, 
it is praise indeed. 

General Agent N. K. Vosper of Van- 
couver, B. C., recently received a note 
from H. M. King, professor of Animal 
Husbandry in the University of British 
Columbia in that city, as follows: 

“Just a note to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the attention which you and 
the officials of the American Railway 
Express Co., gave to the shipment of our 
junior Jersey sire from the State of New 
Jersey to Vancouver. 

“In keeping us advised of the where- 
abouts of this shipment from day to day 
and of the train connections which were 
made we were able to arrange with the 
Customs Officials and the Health of 
Animals Branch Officials so that the 
delivery of this animal 3,300 miles from 
his home was made possible within five 
days.” 


Movie of the ENTERPRISING STORE MANAGER WHO USES EXPRESS 
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SERVES ODD FELLOWS HOME 


Our force at Greensburg, Indiana—left to right, 


Dept. Foreman De Armond, Agent J.B. DeArmond 
and Chauffeur Stone 


ROUND Christmas, some _ 10,000 

cans of fruit were shipped to the 
State Odd Fellows Home at Greensburg, 
Ind., but according to Superintendent 
C. E. Travis of that institution, hardly a 
half dozen arrived broken or were lost in 
transit. 

This was remarkable, because most of 
the shipments were put up by individuals, 
who probably ship only once. or twice a 
year and do not pack their goods as an 
experienced packer would. In fact, dur- 
ing a period of three years, no claim has 
come from the Home. 

Mr. Travis, in making written acknow- 
ledgment of his appreciation, added: 
“Each of you we thank personally and 
collectively for your kind and courteous 
treatment, also the superior way you 
Beadled our stuff.” 


CLOUD of doubt and _ suspicion 
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By SHEER STRENGTH of HIs HAAeS MUSCLES 


HILE “necking”? may be a popular 

outdoor sport with the younger 
generation, a new variety of it was dis- 
played under the most unusual circum- 
stances recently at Jackson, Tenn. 

Al Ritchie, a theatrical “strong man,” 
known in vaudeville as ‘“‘Samson,” and a 
stunt man of the movies, was “showing” 
in one of the local theatres. As a pub- 
licity stunt, he announced that he “‘would 
haul from six to ten American Railway 
Express trucks loaded with 200 to 300 
persons through the main streets of the 
business section by the sheer strength of 
his neck muscles.” 

Investigation indicates that, unlike 
some publicity stunts, this did actually 
happen. Agent L. L. Linderman, -how- 
ever, would loan the performer only five 
trucks, if they were properly taken care of. 

The trucks were loaded with young 
boys, of an average weight of 80 pounds, 
who were allowed to sit only on the 
sides, with their legs hanging down. 
Even at that, there was considerable 
tonnage and Mr. Linderman feels that 
the “strong man” could have pulled 
eight or ten with just as much ease as he 
did the five. 

Al Ritchie seemed to be well ac- 
quainted with various officials of the 
Company in the West and in talking to 
Mr. Linderman, mentioned several agents 
and general agents in Oregon, Texas and 
other Western states that he met and 
knew personally. 

Some of our people who think that 


The Ps ii man demonstrates 


reaching 60 means that they are “getting 
along in years” should study Al Ritchie, 
who says that he feels stronger and better 
than he did at 25. He says he is still a 
boy, although there is gray in his hair. 

* * * 


’Twould Be Sweet Music 


4 Pisccts song of a few years ago announc- 
ing the shortage of the banana sup- 
ply could be quickly restored to populari- 
ty in this business if it were changed to: 
“ves, Weatiave No Claims!”. ‘That 


would be sweet music, indeed. 


Oregon Journal. ‘That well known and 


Seer Sorves Mystery of the Missinc PACKAGE 


hovers over the activities and pre- 
dictions of fortune tellers, clairvoyants, 
mind readers and seers of all kinds. But 
do not tell certain express people in the 
Northwest that all of it is “bunk.” They 
have reason to believe otherwise. 

The plot of the story centers around 

Philomath, Ore., where a shipment of 
commercial paper was mysteriously 
“lost.” At any rate, the agent had 
receipted for the shipment from the 
messenger and thought it had been de- 
livered. It was valued at $50 and con- 
signed to a local bank. The latter de- 
clared it had not arrived. 
_ Thus the skies darkened for several 
people in the express business: first the 
Spent in the case, J. L. Kipper, then 
Route Agent O. E. Longwell of Cor- 
vallis, and finally Superintendent H. H. 
Smith, who was brought into the case. 

For days both Route Agent Longwell 
and Agent Kipper looked diligently 
through the office records and storage 
Tooms, tracers were exchanged between 
New York and Philomath—and all to no 
purpose. The Company was looking 
another claim in the face—and there is 
‘nothing more trying to the eyes and the 


A mind reader is necessary sometimes 


Bocketbook than that. At the same time, 


the district accountant at New York 
was querying the Agent in that city to 
see whether the shippers could not help 
solve the mystery. 

It seems that Agent Kipper reads the 


enterprising newspaper was presenting at 
the time a question and answer column 
conducted by Miss Eugene Dennis, 
known as ““The Wonder Girl,” playing at 
the Liberty Theatre in Portland. 

Agent Kipper may not believe in mind 
readers, but that did not prevent him 
from putting the question of where the 
missing package was up to Miss Dennis. 

Lo and behold! ‘That Sunday she 
answered Mr. Kipper’s question and de- 
clared the missing package was just where 
it should be—in the hands of consignee. 

The next morning, the Agent lost no 
time in getting to the bank and pointing 
out the statement of the mind reader. 
Another diligent search was made—and 
there the package was found! 

Mr. Kipper, we repeat, may not be- 
lieve in mind readers, but he feels that 
maybe, after all, they do know some- 
thing; at least in ‘this particular case one 
knew more than he did. In this more 
tolerant opinion, both Route Agent Long- 
well and Superintendent Smith are in- 
clined to agree. They have even gone so 
far as to suggest that a mind reader might 
well be employed as a permanent addi- 
tion to the Company’s staff. 
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SHIPPING ABROAD—BY AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 


ECEN-TLY = there’.appeared on 

American Railway Express vehicles 
a poster which called public atten- 
tion to the facilities of the American Rail- 
way Express Com- 
pany. By this is meant 
the joint service of the 
American Railway and 
American Express 
Companies, for hand- 
ling business originat- 
ing at or destined to 
interior points in this 
country to and from 
such cities and towns 
abroad. 

In most cases, out- 
bound shipments are 
handled from point of 
origin to the port of 
sailing by express and 
thereupon taken in 
charge by the American 
Express Company for 
the remainder of the 
journey on shipboard, 
through Customs, and 
on the last leg of the. 
trip in the country to 
be reached. ‘The in- 
bound shipments are similarly handled in 
the reverse direction. 

The Foreign Traffic Department of 
the American Express is exceptionally 
well equipped to handle this class of 
traffic. To that end, it recently issued a 
small pamphlet fully describing this serv- 
ice and intended for distribution to 
American shippers having foreign busi- 
ness. Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 
able for distribution through the local 
express Offices and supplies will be sent 
upon application to the Foreign Traffic 
Department, American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York. 


THROUGH THE Port oF NEw YorkK 


In 1926, this joint service handled, 
through the port of New York alone, 
foreign shipments aggregating four mil- 
lion pounds, which represented approxi- 
mately 350 carloads of express. Figures 
are not available at the present time 
showing the traffic moving abroad through 
Boston, San Francisco, or Seattle, but the 
total is considerable. A large portion of 
the import shipments handled by the 
American Express Company move across 
the continent by express, and to other 
distant points. 

Some shippers of merchandise to for- 
eign countries ship their goods to the 


coast cities by slower transportation. 
Often Agents can show them that it would 
be materially to their advantage to ship 
by express, saving time and often money, 


A poster which recently appeared an A.R.E. vehicles to exploit a great service 


also. A saving of a day or two in rail 
transportation to the seaboard often 
means catching an earlier boat to foreign 
shores. 

The Foreign Traffic Department is 
seeking the cooperation of the American 
Railway Express agents in soliciting this 


csc heat i 


The American Express foreign shipping head- 
quarters at 719 Washington Street, New York 


class of business. Inquiries for rates an 
general information are promptly handle 
by the Department. 

At New York, the export shipments ar 
delivered to the Amer 
ican Express Compam 
at its shipping ware 
house, located at 7]! 
Washington Street 
where they are assorte: 
and prepared for for 
warding on the firs 
available outwar 
steamer. 

Import shipment 
are attended to at thes 
same headquarters 
where an experience 
customs staff is main 
tained, to attend t 
Customs requirements 
thatis, “bonded” entry 
if a Custom House 
maintained at interio 
destination; or clear 
ance entry and pay 
ment of duties (on re 
mittance of same b 
consignee), if destine 
to a point at which n 
Custom House is maintained. 

‘The American Express Company main 
tains its own offices in the more importan 
seaports of the world and it also has thou 
sands of shipping and banking corre 
spondents elsewhere. 

_ Briefly, its services include the follow 
ing: 
Shipping of merchandise or valuables, 
Freight or Express. 
Foreign Freight Contractors. 


Special Service for securities, jewelry, 
precious metals and other valuables. 


Lift van service for removal of house- 


hold goods. { 
Boxing and Shipping of tourists’ auto- 

mobiles. i 
Arranging of marine and inland insur- 


Custom House Brokers. } 
Issuing Through Bills of Lading. 
Warehousing and reforwarding. 
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A CORRECTION 


[IN the list of express offices winning prizes 1 
the American Express Company’s Traveler 
Cheque Campaign of last summer, it was state 
that W. Wyatt was Agent at Newman, Ca 
Mr. S. Hahn is Agent and has been for the pas 
two years. The credit for the excellent showin 
of his office in selling Travelers Cheques shou 
be, therefore, given to him. 


bt 
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TON. T. Brown, at the age of 81, cap- 
: tured a “Perpetual Youth” billiard 
tournament held in one of the local bil- 
liard academies in that city. His exploit 
was pictured in the news reels and fea- 
tured in the newspapers. 

_ The achievement brought much pleas- 
ure to Mr. Brown’s numerous friends and 
former associates throughout the 
Southwest, as he 
is one of the 
“youngest old- 
timers” of our 
service in that 
section. 

In describing 
the contest, S. L. 
Woods, Resident 
Manager of the 
American Ex- 
press Company 
in that city, gives 
us the benefit of 
his personal im- 
pressions. Mr. 
Brown was a 
prominent official 
of that company 
in St. Louis for 
14 years before 
the formation of 
the American 
Railway Express, 
when he retired. 

Writes Mr. 
Woods: “ Mr. 
Brown, while having numerous birth- 
days, has retained in a very great degree 
his youthful physique and mind, and you 
will find by the attached clipping that he 
is quite proficient as a billiard player. 

“Billiard playing is quite a popular 
pastime in St. Louis, and particularly so 
for a large organization of men more than 


Fe St. Louis comes the news that 


Courtesy of St. Louis Times 


Now a Real Estate Salesman 


THOMAS M. MILLS, who, having reached 
the 70-year age limit in September last, re- 
tired from the service after an excellent record of 
32 years, has found happiness in remaining active. 
After several years with the Southern Express as 
messenger, agent and assistant route agent, Mr. 
Mills served as 
cashier and street 
representative for 
the Adams and fin- 
ally as street repre- 
sentative in the 
credit division at 
sur West Side Ter- 
minal in New York 
vity. 

Since his retire- 
ment, he has been 
*ngaged in the real 
*state business and 
1as associated him- 
ielf with Ames & 
Company, develop- 
mg Bergen Manor. He is also interested in 
building a Memorial Home for the aged and in- 
tm. Mr. Mills resides at 190 Wadsworth 
Avenue, New York City, and would be glad to 
near from his old friends. 


T. M. Mills 
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‘The EXPRESS MESSENGER 


EXPRESS “UETERAN a “BILLIARD EXPERT at 8] 


seventy years of age, and through com- 
petition, Mr. Brown and Mr. Jacobus 
achieved the opportunity to play the final 
‘match game to determine the winner. 
‘“‘Mr. Brown succeeded in this and won 
the very large and handsome silver 
trophy and championship of the Per- 
petual Youth Team. In this final play, 
Mr. Brown was handicapped five points 
in competition with a man six years his 


N. T. Brown at the age of 81 wins a “Perpetual Youth” billiard tourney at St. Louis 


junior, and under such circumstances won 
with a score of 35 to 21. 

“Subsequently Mr. Brown has won the 
Aristo-Cats Cue title, which is made up 
of a select group, and limited to a certain 
number. In this event, Mr. Brown’s 
opponent was handicapped by twenty 
points, but his opponent, Mr. Schaefer, 
was only fifty years of age, and Mr. 
Brown, our cheerful, congenial, happy 
and youthful expressman, has ‘only’ seen 
eighty-one summers.” 

Mr. Brown’s career was a most re- 
markable one. He was slated to become 
a school teacher before the express busi- 
ness attracted him. He began to teach 
at 19 years of age and was then elected a 
school commissioner for three years. He 
was a principal of schools in Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y., for seven years. Then he went 
to Huron, S. D., to be superintendent of 
schools there in 1883. 


From SCHOOL TEACHER TO ExPRESSMAN 


But he wanted to be an expressman. 
So the next year found him as messenger 
for the American Express Co. and he did 
line work for four years. Leaving the 
road, he became agent at Fargo, N. D., 
then at Duluth, Minn.; general state 
agent, route agent and general agent at 
Helena, Mont., representing the Great 
Northern Express Co. at that point in 
1892; then he went to Duluth again for 
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the American Express Co. and then, in 
the same year, he became general agent 
in Minneapolis. 

His transfer to New Orleans, La., fol- 
lowed four years later and he took charge 
as general agent. He was promoted to 
Assistant Superintendent at St. Louis in 
April 1901 and made general agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in September of the same 
year. He became general agent at 
Cleveland in April 1902. 

The next year he returned to St. 
Louis as general agent, there to stay for 
the remainder of. his career. After ten 
years as general agent, he was made 
Superintendent of Transportation at that 
city and after four years, on the coming 
of the new Company, was pensioned. 

* * * 


Superintendent LaForest Interviewed 


ECENTLY, a feature writer of the 
Salt Lake Tribune of Salt Lake City 
interviewed Superintendent of Stables 
and Street Equipment FE. La Forest, 
Western Departments, headquarters San 
Francisco, when he was in Salt Lake City. 
As a result, a short time afterwards, a 
feature article made its appearance in the 
Sunday issue of that paper, telling how 
“Stage veteran talks of the past.” Mr. 
La Forest, who has spent practically all 
of his career in this business, was a stage 
driver during the very early days and his 
reminiscences were both interesting and 

authentic. 

* * * 


Messenger Bookwalter Retires 


aes 47 years of service to his 
credit, Messenger W. F. C. Book- 
walter on the Rock Island Line between 
Kansas City and Tucumcarie, N. M., 
retired'on March 1, having reached the 
age of 70. G. H. Nicholson, of Kansas 
City, himself an 
expressman 
who entered the 
business, 2 
years ago, calls 
attention to Mr. 
Bookwalter’s 
splendid career. 


The retired 
messenger 
started as an 
office clerk for 
the Old ’States 
Express in 1880 
and two years 
later was as- 
signed to run on 
the G. R. & I. 
Railway be- 
tween Fort 
Wayne and 
Richmond, Ind. 
In 1888, he was 
transferred from 
Fort Wayne to 
a run on the 


W. F. C. Bookwallter 
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THE MORNING SHIFT AT ST. ALBANS, VT. 


(Left to Right)—‘“‘Jerry” and his driver, F. 

Mosher; Money Clerk, John Austin; Transfer- 

man, Joe Dennison; Truck Driver ‘‘Buster’’ 
Bean 


Rock Island out of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
later to another run out of Kansas City. 
He has been in continuous messenger 
service since, having been engaged in this 
work on the Rock Island Lines for the 
past 40 years. 

Mr. Bookwalter will continue to live 
at his home in Kansas City. 

* * * 


Death of Vehicle Superintendent 


Ts is with deep regret we record the 
death of Willard N. Giffin, Superin- 
tendent of Wagon Service at Milwaukee, 
Wiis . Hie 
passed away 
suddenly on 
February 8. 

Mr. Giffin, 
a familiar fig- 
Ure etnies 
Milwaukee 
office, began 
his express 
career back in 
the ‘‘eight- 
ies,’ filling 
practically all 
positions 
leading up to 
what he held 
at the time of 
his death. 

‘There were few concerns in Milwaukee 
who did not know Mr. Giffin personally 
and as an express official he was very 
popular with his men. 

The funeral was held at the Gesu 
Church on February 12 and the sad 
occasion was attended by a large body of 
employes and friends. 


aes 


William F. Giffin 
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_ THE SQUEAKING WHEEL GETS THE GREASE 


CRS hot summer morning four passen- 
ger trains, all moving toward four 
cardinal points, rolled into the little 
brown Union Depot at Ruston, La., on 
the same scheduled time. Each of the 
four trains came to a halt, and stood 
panting and waiting while the husky ex- 
press crew shuffled to make a rapid 
transfer from one train to another. The 
sun streamed down on the top of the 
sheet-iron roof of the express cars, mak- 
ing it very hot and sultry inside. 

Several men were busy in the north- 
bound Rock Island car, loading it with 
express destined for the oil fields of 
Eldorado, Ark. The front end of the car 
had been filled, stacked to the roof, and 
still the men kept loading in, trying to 
avoid leaving any shipments behind. 
Another employe climbed into the car, 
sweat rolling down his face and exclaimed: 

““Whoopee-ee-ee, I’m burning up, 
boys!” 

Then something happened that caused 
each employe in the car to pause and 
stare at the other. The same words, 
““‘Whoopee-ee-ee, I’m burning up, boys!” 
floated from under the huge pile of ex- 
press which had been piled high in the 
front end of the car. 

“What was that?” a question all tried 
to ask at one time. 


““Whoopee-ee-ee, I’m burning up!’’ 


May, 19; 
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Miss Polly speaks up 


again was heard the almost inarticulate 
voice buried deep under the express 
packages. a 

“Reckon that corpse under there has 
come to life?’ an express driver anxiously 
inquired. a 

“No, I guess not,”’ calmly replied the 
messenger in charge. The puzzled ex- 
pression faded from his face and a rem- 
iniscent smile swept over his counte- 
nance as he added: “Aw, I know what 
that is now. We have covered up a 
blamed parrot back there.” 

Polly was promptly rescued and placed 
in a position where she could get the air 
and attention she needed. ' 

Morals: The wheel that does the — 
squeaking is the one that gets the 
grease. 

Live Birds should always be kept 
free of other shipments. 
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Homer C. Tubb 


FTER a month’s illness, death claimed 
Homer C. Tubb, Chief Clerk in the 
Regional Accounting Department at 
Philadelphia. 
In his pass- 
ing the Com- 
pany loses a 
valuable and 
faithful serv- 
ant, and the 
¢ amp: Nowe 
with whom 
he worked: a 
loyal and true 
friend. 

His genial 
personality 
endeared him 
to all those 
with whom he: 
came in con- 
tact, and his marvelous energy and strict 
attention to duty was an inspiration to all. 


H. G. Tubb 


EXPRESSMEN WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


As recorded in the death benefits recently paid by the 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association (E.M.B.A.) 


Date of Date of 

Name Address Position Amount Cert. Death 
Stumpf, R. T. New Orleans, La. Clerk $1,000 Apr. 12, 1911 Jan. 18, 1927 
Calnan, E. F. Pittsburgh, Pa. Checker 1,000 Sept. 6, 1921 Feb. 2, 1927 
Kerkhoff, M. G Indianapolis, Ind. Out of Service 1,000 Sept. 27, 1920 Jan. 31, 1927 
Mack, C. B. Springfield, Mo. Out of Service 1,000 Jan. 24, 1905 Feb. 4, 1927 
Sheehy, John J. Elinford, N. Y. Bookkeeper 1,000 Oct. 20, 1920 Feb. 10, 1927 
Stone, C. C. Richmond, Va. Garage Foreman 1,500 Dec. 13, 1922 Feb. 15, 1927 

1,500 June 26, 1923 

Graham, F. T. Philadelphia, Pa. Clerk 500 May 3, 1922 Jan. 30, 1927 
Clark, G. W. Mexico, Mo. Out of Service 1,000 Noy. 28, 1890 Feb. 12, 1927 


Mr. Tubb first entered the Express 
service in 1898 as a driver for the South- 
ern Express Company at Bessemer, 
Alabama. Subsequently he served as 
Messenger, Agent, Route Agent, Claim 
Agent and Superintendent, and upon the 
formation of the present Company in 
1918 he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Alabama Division at Birmingham, 
Alabama. ; 

In 1919, he decided to enter into busi- 
ness for himself but after a short time re- 
entered the service in the Accounting 
Department in July, 1919, as Chief Clerk 
to the General Auditor at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He was transferred to Phila- 
delphia in the latter part of 1922 in the 
same position which he held up to the 
time of his death. 


IN MEMORIAM 


- 
Louts P. RIVER—For more than 39 years connected 
with the Accounting Departments of Wells Fargo & Co., 
and the American Railway Express Co., being retired on a 
pension on June 16 last. He started in San Francisco in 
1887 and was 60 years old four days before his retirement. 
He was a brother of B. H. River, Assistant Treasurer of 
the Company. 


a 

AnpEE ey; Watt—Retired in 1917 after 43 years in the 
business. e entered the service of the American — 
Co. as clerk at Paris, Ont., when but 20 years of age. From 
1875 until his retirement in 1917, he served as train mes- 
senger out of Buffalo, N. Y., on through runs via the Mich- 
igan Central. His passing on March 3 at Vancouver, B. C., 
at the age of 75 was sad news to his former associates. 


M. V. Lirrte—41 years. n the service, pensioned o 
January 1, 1924, he died at his home at LaGrange, Ill., in 
January last. He started in the office of Auditor of Ex- 
press Receipts of Wells Fargo in San Francisco in 1883, wai 
transferred to New York City when that Company wenl 
‘East and went to Chicago in 1911, being employed in the 
accounting departments there. : 

Besides a widow and a daughter, Mr. Little is survived 
by his son, M. V. Little, Jr., employed in the office of Vice 
President E A. Stedman at Chicago. 
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Q. What charge should be assessed under 
scale 40 on one box, 3 pounds and one 
basket 4 pounds, first class rate, forwarded 
by one shipper at the same time upon one 
receipt to one consignee at one local 
address? 


A. Rule 11, Classification, permits 
that charge be made on the aggregate 
weight as one package, provided, how- 
ever, that when such shipments aver- 
age less than 10 pounds per package 
charges will be assessed on basis of 10 
pounds each. In this case the charge 
on 20 pounds is 77c, and charge on 3 
and 4 pounds separately would be 84c, 
therefore, the correct charge is 77c. 


Q. Shipment is addressed to parties at a 
non-agency point. It is placed on hand 
at the nearest regular office. The con- 
signee calls, pays the charges and directs 
that the shipment be delivered from the 
regular office to a point inside of the de- 
livery limits. Should any charge be 
made for delivery service? 


A. No charge should be made for de- 
livery in this case as the shipment had 
not been previously offered for de- 
livery. 


Q. What is the correct charge on a ship- 
ment of 17 crates of 102 empty bee crates 
returned, weight 289 pounds, under scale 
85? 


A. Correct charge is $13.58, this being 
less than 15c—the minimum chargeon 
each of the 102 bee crates contained 
in the shipment. 
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Now You ASK ONE! 


Questions and Answers, on all sorts of subjects, are a popular 


fad of the moment, being featured in many newspapers. 


Here we apply the idea to our own business. 


Q. Is a package of merchandise, weight 
134 pounds, valued at $100.00, over 4 
inches square, subject to Rule 192, which 
states that a package with a value of more 
than $50.00 per pound should be handled 
through the Money Department? 


A. This package is subject to Rule 192 
General Rules and Instructions and 
should be waybilled and handled on 
Money Waybill. 


Q. Should storage charges be assessed on 
Government shipments when forwarded 
on Government Bill of Lading? 


A. Storage Charges apply on Govern- 
ment Shipments the same as on any 
other shipment. 


Q. May a baby carriage be accepted not 
crated? 


A. Yes, see Classification, page 54, 
item 1. 


Q. A C.O.D. shipment which is subject 
to storage charges is ordered reforwarded 
by the shippers. Should forwarding office 
compute storage charge on the basis of 
three or five days free time? 


A. This being still a C.O. D. shipment, 
storage charge should be computed 
after 5 days free time, provided ship- 
pers and consignees have been proper- 
ly notified in accord with the instruc- 
tions. 


Q. What charge should be assessed on 
burlap returned to shipper which was used 


on meat shipments on the outward move- 
ment? 


A. The minimum charge on empties 
returned is 15c each. We would as- 
sume that in this case the charge at 
first class rate would be less than the 
charge at 15c per sack, therefore first 
class rate would apply. 


Q. A shipment weighing 80 pounds ad- 
dressed to consignee inside of our delivery 
limits, offered for delivery and refused 
placed on hand Tuesday, March 8th and 
delivered Wednesday, March 16th, proper 
notices mailed to shipper and consignee 
on March 8th. What storage charge 
should be assessed? 


A. Storage charge should be collected 
for four days or 25c, made up as fol- 
lows: Saturday 10c; Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 5c each. 


Q. Shipment consigned to parties within 
free delivery limits carrying a C. O. D. 
feature is refused on account of C. O. D. 
and placed on hand. Proper notices to 
shipper. On the fourth day a release is 
received and the shipment delivered on 
the fifth day, open account. What is the 
storage charge on this shipment, weighing 
less than 100 lbs.? 


A. The C. O. D. feature in this case 
being released the shipment should be 
treated the same as shipments not 
C. O. D. allowing 3 days free storage 
only. (See Classification 30, page 19, 
rule 8 (b) 2.) 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications were distributed during the month of March. Agents’ who have not received issues 
intended for them should at once notify the Traffic Dept., American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York,N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Supp. No. 179 to I. C. C. No. A-3 
Manitoba Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (5 Revis.) 
Nova Scotia Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (7 Rev.) 
Quebec Sec. I. C. C. No. A-3 (8 Revis.) 
No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 1922 
=13:toil. GC: = No. 2180 
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FOR WHOM INTENDED 


All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices 

All Offices in Ariz. 

All Offices in Fla. 

All Offices in Ill. & Hawaii 

All Offices in Minn. 

All Offices in Mont. 

All Offices in N. Y. 

All Offices in Pa. 

All Offices in Texas 

All Offices in Block 714 Ala. 
All Offices in Block 814 Calif. 
All Offices in Block 815 Colo. 
All Offices in Block 81514 Fla. 
All Offices in Block 1320 Ga. ae 

All Offices in Block 1612 Hawaii (1 Rev.) 
All Offices in Block 1613 Ill. (7 Rev.) 

All Offices in Block 1712 Kan. 
All Offices in Block 1741 La. 
All Offices in Block 1742 Maine 
All Offices in Block 1842 Md. 
All Offices in Block 2031 Mass. 
All Offices in Block 2244 

All Offices in Block 2345 

All Offices in Block 942 


TO AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED 
Local and Joint Block Tariff 


. 1 to Blocks 1614, 2143, 2344 

. 2 to Blocks 816, 1219, 1220, 1642, 1733, 1740, 1841, 1843, 1942 

. 3 to Blocks 715, 1321, 1421, 1611, 1943, 2130 

. 4to Blocks 510, 613, 813, 1319, 1420, 1511, 151144, 1513, 1640, 
1641, 1713, 1840, 1932, 1941, 20314 

. 5 to Blocks 713, 914, 1221, 1419, 1505, 1714, 1930, 1931, 2030 

. 6 to Blocks 1711, 2144 

. 7 to Blocks 2245 

. 8 to Blocks 2445 
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By President R. E. M. COWIE 


A timely essay written for and 

copyrighted by the Famous 

FEATURES SYNDICATE, INc., 

which has been published 

quite generally by the press of 
the United States. 
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Pere] NE of the joyous things of youth is the illusion that the universe began 

when he began. To him everything is new, the world is young again, 

yf| there is no past, only the present and future. This illusion leads to 

mee cxperiments, adventures, jumps in the dark—and progress. Also to hard 

knocks, mistakes, and oftentimes discouragement. Lucky is the boy who feels 
that the world is new, but knows that it isn’t! 


For centuries and centuries, generations of youth have come into existence, 
Started anew and succeeded or failed, just as the individuals of the present 
generation will succeed or fail in their turn. 


If you only knew that the same laws of conduct and economics which made 
past generations succeed or fail apply today, there would be fewer jumps in 
the dark and fewer discouragements. 


Environments change, the ideals of success change, but human nature goes on 
forever. The youth who looked ahead and set a definite goal to attain in the 
days of Sir Galahad succeeded, just the same as the ultra-modern youth of these 
ultra-modern times who does the same thing will succeed! 


Most people who ‘“‘get along’’ achieve “getting along’; a few wander into 
success, but not many. Of all the great leaders in industrial America today, 
you can count the wanderers on your hands, whereas those who worked and 
planned and aimed, are legion. 


You can work without planning, and you can plan without working, or aim 
without either, but to reach any degree of eminence, history has proved that all 
three of these economic or conduct-laws ate essential. 


The illusion of youth often is that because life to him is new, success can be ob- 


. 


tained some other way. It isa joyous illusion while youth is youth, but it means sad 
reflection when youth has passed. Whata chan ge would come “‘If Youth But Knew!’ 


Ay Le 


CONSERVATION VS. WASTE 


By W. W. GROVE, Agent, Union Terminal, Dallas, Texas 


IHE real live, wide-awake vital 
personal interest of the individual, 
& as opposed to all the indifferent, 
careless, lazy, thought- 
less, insufficiently in- 
formed, represent the 
warring factions in any 
campaign that has for its 
goal the elimination of 
waste and the conserva- 
tion of resources. 

With us in a business 
of such magnitude, of 
such tremendous varied 
detail bringing us into 
contact with the com- 
merce of the world, we 
must accept the chal- 
lenge thrown at us in our 
campaign by those little 


Throughout the length and breadth of 


theland we hear Prevention. Itis preached 
from the pulpit to the multitude. 


It is 
the prevalent doctrine of 
the greatest character- 
building agencies of our 
time. Your Boy Scouts 
—your Y. M.C.A., etc., 
cry aloud to fathers and 
mothers everywhere to 
Prevent the bad and build 
up the good. 

Those great, generous, 
unselfish men behind our 
newsboys’ clubs preach 
through constructive ef- 
fort prevention of those 
things which develop 
criminals, for there is no 
salvaging of human 


red devils we know as Ws 1 Grove wreckage, and likewise 
Carelessness, ‘Thought- there is little consolation 
lessness and Pisedieeeniess They repre- in that word salvage as it connects with 


sent a personal challenge to our intelligent 
interest in an industry to which we have 
or expect to give the best years of our life. 

From a duty of liberating pigeons, dis- 
patching radium, handling X-ray tubes, 
to that of re-icing lobsters or handling 
money, must our service reflect care, in- 
terest and efficiency. 

As Emerson said—“If you write a bet- 
ter book, preach a better sermon or build 
a better mousetrap than your neighbor, 
though you build your house in the woods, 
the whole world will make a beaten path 
to your door.” 

So it is with the employe who builds a 
better waybill, better handles a given 
shipment, more satisfactorily discharges 
his duties. You can’t keep him down, he 
will be found out and honestly rewarded. 

An analysis of claims paid clearly 
shows the largest percentage is for dam- 
age, and it is up to those of us actually 
engaged in handling the traffic to stop 
i waste. 

Have a target to shoot at and keep 
Bacging away until you hit the bull’s-eye. 


f 


this transportation business. 

But stop and do a little self analysis— 
ask yourself how does prevention apply to 
me? 

To those of you who handle freight 
wherever you may be, stop tossing, throw- 


Careful handling is our most effective weapon against Waste 


ing, dropping, dragging, pushing any 
shipments, and instead, carry or truck 
them always. Think twice before you 
commit that careless act that in your 
mind and heart you know is wrong. 


As has been truthfully said—‘‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” and in 
application to this industry of ours one 
may rightfully say, “as an employe 
thinketh in his heart, exhibit interest in 
his work and doeth all things—so is the 
claim situation at his particular office 
reflected.” 


THe THoucuts oF GREAT MEN 


Robert Louis Stevenson wrote a great 
prayer and Elbert Hubbard expressed a 
great thought in his letter to Garcia—and 
as I think of those things I am prone to 
apply them to the efforts of the great men 
in this industry of ours striving toward 
the elimination of waste through the 
exercise of care, caution, interest and 
common sense, with a desire to have so 
lived as to merit the high esteem of their 
fellowmen. 


From our first step of issuing a receipt, 
through the various stages of cautiously 
handling into a 
wagon or truck 
out of and onto 
a dock, into a 
bill pen, a truck, 
a car or train 
must an em- 
ployein his work 
use that degree 
of care he would 
expect from a 
druggist in com- 
pounding a pre- 
scription for his 
family. 

Faulty hand- 
Tings im fact, 
anything less 
than careful is 
without a doubt 
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a challenge to your ability to perform. 

Having been on the firing line since the 
peak post-war period with satisfactory 
figures to back up my assertions, I re- 
peat that if you want to reduce loss and 
damage, that vital potent force—per- 
sonal interest—will drive away more 
claims than a cartful of good intentions— 
for somewhere we read “Hell is paved 
with good intentions, curbed with broken 
promises and guttered with excuses,” but 
who wants to go to purgatory? 

What we want is Prevention of the 
causes of claims. 


* k * 


Relief Supplies for Flood Victims 


NX in the case of every great national 
catastrophe, the Company has placed 
its facilities at the command of the public 
for the shipping of relief supplies to 
authorized relief organizations in the 
Mississippi Valley flood area. 

When the seriousness of the situation 
became apparent, agents of the Company 
were authorized to accept shipments 
consigned to the Red Cross and other 
organizations in the field, without charge. 
This offer has been quite generally re- 
ported by the press. 
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NAMED AFTER A POET 
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WALT WHITMAN GROVE — 
Although his father, Terminal Agent 
Grove of Dallas, is absorbed in the express 
business, the son’s present inclinations 
run to cowboys and Indians 
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The Family Cat Arrives Fat and Fi 


OFTEN the cat is a much esteems 
member of the family. In this r 
spect they sometimes are as popular | 
the dog. 

General Agent A. C. Reed at Billing 
Mont., had evidence of this in a letter | 
received recently signed by “Geor, 
Robinson and Family,” then sojournir 
at Grants Pass, Ore. 

Thanking Mr. Reed for the handlir 
of a suitcase that arrived before h 
family got there by automobile, M 
Robinson added: ; 


“Oh, by the way, we shipped a little cat fro 
Billings here (Grants Pass) via American Ra 
way Express. We came by automobile fro 
Portland to this point and due to heavy rain ar 
flood, were delayed several days en route. ] 
the meantime, our cat had come to the loc 
office and your agent had fed him well. In fac 
the cat had become the mascot of the office an 
was fat and fine when we obtained him. You 
agent here said he had received a personal lett 
from you stating that my family would be ; 
Portland several days and asking him to be goo 
to the cat. : 

“Now, gentlemen, it was only a cat, but we a 
exceedingly grateful for this fine consideratio. 
Such courtesy surely is worthy of mention and 
deal of credit is due to you gentlemen and als 
the Company you represent. We shall adopt th 
slogan—‘ Send your cat by express.’ ” 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 


country indicate that employes are 

getting excellent results in the cam- 
paign to increase our traffic. As the old 
song would put it: “Everybody’s Doing 
Rai? 

A case in point is the work done in the 
Eastern Lakes Department, presided over 
by General Manager G. T. Carlin of 
Cleveland, during the month of February. 


A system of personal calls on patrons 
was inaugurated in a very thorough way, 


RR cones from different parts of the 


we We 


Commercial Agent P. W. Eggert, convinced an 
Indianapolis shipper to use our Third Class rate 
Jor shipping printed matter, and hundreds of 
packages resulted 


and, as a result, in the six divisions in the 
department, 134 of the larger offices made 
4,251 calls and the new business definitely 
traced to them amounted to 23,167 ship- 
ments. The largest part of this was ob- 
tained in Cleveland, Superintendent A. C. 
White’s territory, where 385 calls brought 
in 15,604 shipments. 

In Akron, Ohio, for instance, General 
Agent L. D. Stout has built up a big 
machine for solicitation, “everybody be- 
ing on the job.” Thus, Akron, secured 
252 new shipments in February. 

“These calls that we are making on the 
public,” remarked General Manager Car- 
lin, in reviewing the results of the cam- 
paign, “have no doubt enlightened a great 
many of our patrons regarding the in- 
terest we take in their business. We are 
satisfied that by constantly keeping after 
this subject, even where occasionally we 
may be unable to influence business at 
the time, it is going to keep before the 
public the fact that we are public servants 
and are anxious to handle their business 
speedily and satisfactorily.’’ 

From other territories, the MESSENGER 
has recently received reports of excellent 
solicitation work by individual employes. 

Commercial Agent P. W. Eggert, at 
Indianapolis observed a large number of 
comparatively small shipments not going 
by express. They were principally ad- 
vertising matter and Mr. Eggert explained 
to the. manager how he could actually 
save by using our Third Class rates and 
so 800 packages were diverted to our 
service. As a result of his experience the 
same shipper forwarded 10,000 similar 


shipments that, undoubtedly, would no 
have come to the Company except fo 
Mr. Eggert’s work. 


Then we have the case of Driver J. J 
Walker at Butte, Mont., whose next-doo 
neighbor was acquainted with a forme 
sheriff interested in the purchase of som 
hogs. Mr. Walker suggested that the 
interested parties investigate our rate: 
and they found that we could handle the 
swine as cheaply as any other way. So 
22 crates of live hogs moved from Kallis. 
pell to Whitehall on two days in February 


Driver J. J. Walker at Butte, Mont., secured ex- 
cellent business in live hogs, comprising 22 crates, 
from Kalispell to Whitehall ¢ 


z 
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GIVING the CANOE 4 SAFE RIDE 


Y a rather odd coincidence, our new 

vehicle poster, soon to appear on 
the street equipment of the Com- 
pany, pictures a couple of vacation- 
ists idling i in a canoe on a lake ata 
mountain resort. This conception 
of the artist is intended subtly to 
suggest to our patrons that we can 
do much for them to make their 
yacation sojourns more enjoyable 
by taking care of their baggage or 
Mdling any of the odds and ends 
that summer campers, particularly, 
find indispensable. 

But employes who examine this 
beautiful picture, which we re- 
produce in miniature on the last 
page of this issue, should also con- 
sider the fragile craft, which carries 
this couple so easily over the smooth 


waters, with paddles as motive 
power. 
It is sur- 


prising the 
number of 
manufactur- 
ing and dis- 
tributing 
concerns 
which give 
themselves 
over exclu- 
sively to 
meeting the 
fancies of 
the Ameri- 
can people 
during their 
while-away 
hours of the summer season. 

Sporting goods houses issue 
bulky catalogues through 
which it is possible to obtain: 
almost everything that the 
motorist, the hiker, the camp- 
er, the angler or the hunter, 
the ‘“‘bungaloafer,” or the 
owner of the summer home or 
large estate may think neces- 
sary to make his joy complete. 

Camping today is not the 

“rough and ready experience” 
that used to be attributed to 
it. The outdoor enthusiast 
can make his purchases in 
town and have them shipped 
to the nearest express office 
and if he finds after arrival 
that he has overlooked any- 
thing, express service is al- 
ways available to bring it to him with 
little delay. 

‘Without considering baggage, our 
traffic for the summer vacationist is very 
substantial at this time of the year. It is, 
of course, seasonable and damage or 

delay in any case causes considerable 
disappointment, if not resentment, on 
the part of the recipient. Of what use, 
for instance, is a brand-new canoe, pur- 


How they handle ’em at Waterville, Me. 


chased and shipped at no little expense, 
and eagerly awaited by the consignee, if 
it arrives damaged and ‘“‘unseaworthy?”’ 


Canoes are the joy of the American boy—and the summer vacationist, as well 


Agents at many points adjacent to sum- 
mer resorts, camps and colonies, know 
how often they are asked about the arrival 
of some particular shipment of this 
nature. 

Perhaps the most bulky and fragile 
commodity of the summer season is the 
canoe itself. When not boxed, crated or 
folded, it is rated at four times first class, 
with a minimum weight of 100 pounds 


Careful handling of these light and fragile craft is imperative to prevent damage 


and a minimum charge of $3.30. Canoes 
are seldom shipped crated, but are wrapped 
in burlap, with an inner cushioning of 
hay or other protecting material. 
They weigh anywhere between 55 
pounds and well over 100 pounds 
and are as easily handled by two 
expressmen as they are by two 
campers bringing them down to 
the water. 

These craft vary from the ‘‘one- 
man’”’ size, twelve feet long, weigh- 
ing unpacked about 60 pounds, to 
the “war canoes,” equipped with 
keels, and measuring 35 feet long, 
with a capacity for from 11 to 21 
paddlers. 

Then, there are canoes especially 
fitted as sailing outfits and others 
to which “outboard motors,” can 
be attached. Canoes can be ob- 
tained in 
many types 
and of any 
colon, ac- 
cording to 
the require- 
ments of the 
purchaser. 

Because 
of the short- 
ness of the 
season and 
the require- 
ments of 
some pur- 
chéa se nisi; 
quite a num- 
ber of canoes 
_ travel by express service. 
While we believe their fragile 
nature is thoroughly under- 
stood by employes, numerous 
cases of damage have been re- 
ported in years passed. For 
the purpose of lessening such 
instances, which invariably 
mean a claim in each case, we 
are bringing this subject to 
attention, in the hope that 
wherever a canoe is in transit 
via “our way,” the local em- 
ployes will give it the greatest 
attention and care in handling. 

Loss and Damage Super- 
visor J. H. Branigan of New 
York made quite a survey of 
claims of this nature, about 
this time last year, and found 
that the principal damage 
comprised holes punched in the sides and 
occasionally at the gunwales. He dis- 
covered that much of the damage was 
caused by other crates with sharp corners 
or points coming in contact with canvas 
sides of canoes and suggested that em- 
ployes should see that no such articles 
are placed where canoes are liable to run 
against them. When received, employes 
issuing receipts should see in each case 
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that the canoe is covered with a mat of 
hay, well cushioned and completely cov- 
ering the surface. 

There are several well known canoe 
manufacturers, notably in Maine, par- 
ticularly at Waterville, and Old Town, 
and in St. Louis and other cities. The 
employes there are quite accustomed to 
the careful handling of such shipments 
and are naturally interested to see that, 
having given a canoe a good start, it 
arrives wherever it is to go the same way. 

To a lesser extent, we handle boats 
and other small craft, but their staunch 
construction lessens the liability to seri- 
ous damage. We do, however, have a 
very large business in the so-called out- 
board motors or ‘‘kickers,” which are de- 
tachable, and can be carried wherever 
the camper may wish to go. 

A Detroit motor company, last year, 
forwarded 2,500 of these outfits by our 
service and because of the exceptional 
packing only one claim resulted. These 
motors are suspended in a strong wooden 
case, braced in such a manner that no 
part of the machine comes in direct con- 
tact with the case. 
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THOSE CUBS for the PRESIDENT 


Wi some of the newspapers re- 
ferred to as the “One Big Problem” 
confronting President Coolidge, one day 
late in April, was the arrival by our 
service of two lion cubs presented by the 
Mayor and citizens of Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and one deer or ‘“‘dulker” 
for Mrs. Coolidge. 

The animals had been brought to this 
country by Gould Dietz, a business man 
of Omaha, Neb., on the S. S. Asturias. 
Before landing, Mr. Dietz had _ wire- 
lessed the Company to have representa- 
tives meet the steamer and receive the 
shipments, which included, in addition, 
lion cubs for Omaha, Mr. Dietz’s home 
town, and for Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Being thus advised in advance, Agent 
J. Lawler, in charge of our West Side 
Terminal, New York City, was able to 
make advance arrangements so that when 
the steamer docked, the shipments were 
quickly passed through the Customs and 
we had a vehicle ready to transfer them 


HANDLING ADVERTISING 


ANY well-known American man- 
M ufacturing companies, which are 

pre-eminent in their line, exem- 
plify the old saying that ‘‘Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.”” When it comes 
to advertising novelties, which are sea- 
sonable and therefore a very consider- 
able express traffic, one of the outstand- 
ing users of our service in this field, is the 
house of Brown & Bigelow 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

It is interesting to note 
that, according to General 
Agent C. A. Mall, in that 
city, this shipper for- 
warded by our service last 
year no less than 52,699 
shipments, weighing to- 
gether 1,757,458 pounds, 
destined to various points 
throughout the United 
States and to many other 
places throughout the 
world. During the same 
period there were only 21 
claims charged to the Com- 
pany, representing an aver- 
age of one claim in 2,509 
shipments, which everyone 
will admit is a pretty high 
“batting average.” 

In fact, the managers of 
the plant concede that this “exemplifies 
the splendid service rendered by the St. 
Paul office” of the Company, a statement 
in which General Agent Mall and all of 
the express boys in town take particular 
pride, the Brown & Bigelow plant being 
one of the largest express shippers there. 

The “acorn” of this concern was 
planted in February 1896, when Mr. 
Bigelow constituted the whole working 
“force,” selling his goods in the daytime 


and returning at night to manufacture 
them. Today, 31 years after, the Brown 
& Bigelow plant occupies an entire city 
block, with every facility for complete 
production modern engineering could 


devise and a layout as attractively and 
skillfully planned as a university campus. 

Although many of the articles manu- 
factured are sold for distribution around 


The shipping department of the Brown and Bigelow plant 


Christmas time, a great deal of the mer- 
chandise is packed early in the year and 
held for shipment from September on. 
The shipping room and warehouse are 
really a huge filing system of individual 
shipments, each being placed according 
to the date for forwarding. The goods, 
which are made up for immediate ship- 
ment, form a good part of the year’s busi- 
ness, so that a large steady stream of 
boxes and cartons leave the Brown & 
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to the proper terminals for forwarding. 
The cubs were found to be well grown, 
“being ten months old and not the kind 
to play kitten with,” as Agent Lawler 
described it. Before they left, he saw 
that the crates were screened with wire 
and in proper condition for forwarding. 
President Coolidge solved the ‘‘prob- 
lem,” by having the cubs sent to the 
National Zoological Park, although the 
“dulker’ went to the White House. 


SPECIALTIES 


Bigelow plant every working day. 
Included in the articles shipped, on 
which we have had such signal success 
in handling without damage, are art 
calendars, blotters, mailing cards, roto- 
gravure, direct mail services, metal and 
celluloid signs, novelties, mission leather 
articles for personal use, Christmas greet- 
ing cards, and special color printing. 
* * * 


Mr. Alston’s Initials. 


iy the leading article on 
our operations in At- 
lanta, Ga., in the May 
issue of the MESSENGER, 
the monotype machine 
made a “muff.” In the 
reference made to our Gen- 
eral Attorney in that city, 
Mr. Robert C. Alston, the 
machine neglected to give 
his initials. 

For many of our read- 
ers, expecially those in the 
South, that was not a 
seriouserror, for Mr. Alston 
has served the Company 
brilliantly since its forma- 
tion and is well known by 
express people. . 

Prior to the formation 
of the Company on July 1, 1918, Mr. 
Alston was for many years general coun- 
sel for the Southern Express Company. 
For the benefit of others who may not 
know him, we present his name in full, 
that there may be no misunderstanding. 

The Messencer’s Atlanta article 
created quite a bit of interest in that city, 
Secretary J. P. McGrath of the Georgia 
Manufacturers Association referring to the 
magazine as “a wonderful house organ.” 


- 
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| HE worst deception one can at- 
. tempt and the one least likely of 

success is the effort on the part of 
the immodest to pass as modest, and his 
frequent reference to that altogether 
commendable quality usually makes 
more prominent the absence of modesty 
in his makeup. He need neither speak nor 
write his thoughts: if he is modest, a 
generous and tolerant entourage will 
know it and will give him his due; if he is 
not modest, then all the acting he does will 
never change the opinions of his associates. 


The writer lays no claim to modesty 
and since he has never been accused of 
being modest he has had no opportunity 
to admit it. In the presentation of this 
piece he has, however, the feeling which 
he believes modesty should impart; pre- 
sentiment perhaps, that he is attempting 
to wear a pair of trousers somewhat large 
for him, since efficiency should be dis- 
cussed in these columns by only the 
efficient. 


If life meant nothing more than breath- 
ing and if human activity ended with the 
production of food necessary to sustain 
life, man would have been satisfied to 
continue his herbivorous beginning. But 
life means more than that, for there is 
born in each and every normal human 
being a consuming desire to achieve some 
object or purpose, and that purpose is, or 
should be, the extension and improve- 
ment of the human system and human 
life. And the promised reward calls for 
never ending activity on the part of each 
man, according to his capacity, in that 
direction. 


The secret of success lies in man’s 


ability to properly classify himself and 
take up the particular thing for which he 


is talented and having made a choice, to 
stick everlastingly at it, bringing it a 
little nearer perfection each day of his 
life, hoping ever and praying always that 
he will become a master in his chosen 
line, remembering that if he “build even a 
better mouse trap than his neighbor, 
though he live in the back woods, the 
world will beat a path to his door.” 

The manufacturers of the old-fashioned 
razor were headed in the right direction 
when they offered the world what was 
then pronounced to be all man’s heart 


‘wished for in shaving comfort—a razor 


which was firmly relied upon by the 
owner to function properly in his hands 
and which failed him only after some 
member of his household had, doubtless 
in his absence, appropriated it for the 
purpose of ripping up an old garment, 
earmarking ‘the new calf or beating the 


chiropodist out of his due. 


Unrestricted distribution made it pos- 
sible for every man to receive its bene- 
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WittoRERS 


By District Accountant 
R.G. ALLEN, Dallas, Tex. 


fits, be he rich or poor, white or black, and 
it is said that certain of our Ethiopian 
nobility look upon it with both fear and 
admiration from the viewpoint of per- 


R. G. ALLEN 


QUR District Accountant at Dallas, Texas, 
sends a monthly reminder to agents reporting 
to his Bureau when they become tardy in 
sending in their reports. 

Mr. Allen’s letters are in the form of stories, 
with a point to them which serves as a “‘clin- 
cher’’ in reminding the agents of their duty in 
this respect. 

Mr. Allen’s ability as a writer is apparent in 
the article by him presented on this page. 


sonal safety. The sight of it in the hands 
of a skillful wielder creates within his 
fetish-minded consorts a sudden and un- 
wavering determination to join the 
rabbits. 

But another fellow, goaded on by 
a desire to make shaving safe for de- 
mocracy, on the one hand, and a fer- 
vent desire to gain a competence for his 
declining years on the other, betook him- 
self to the task of improving the razor. 
Now we have a manufacturing concern in 
St. Louis which is offering a mechanical 
razor strop claimed by them to be su- 
perior to any other. The success with 
which they may have been blessed may 
now be reflected by “the devil-may care” 
attitude of the modern youth who seems 
no longer cowed by the evil “strap” so 
generously applied when you and | were 
young, Maggie, and so many other shav- 
ing materials of today were unthought of 
a few years ago. Thus we go from one 
generation to another striving to im- 
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prove everything incidental to human 
life and human comfort. 

What business can make a greater con- 
tribution in all this scheme of improve- 
ment than the express business? It will do 
no more than we make it do, but it will 
contribute as much to human need and 
human comfort as can be expected of it, 
if you and I do what we have agreed to 
do. Responsibility for its performance 
rests alike on the shoulders of each man 
connected with it, whether he be the 
President in New York or the porter in 
San Francisco. All that is needed to 
make its performance perfect is for each 
man to look closely after himself, seeing 
that he understands and performs his 
part of the service with promptness and 
accuracy. 

We may here set up an important ob- 
ject lesson in the discussion of the wares 
of the manufacturers already mentioned. 


LOOKING FOR THE RAZOR STROP 


A busy Depot Agent rushed into his 
office one night and looking hurriedly 
through the drawers of his desk and fail- 
ing to find what he wanted, said to one of 
his men: “Seen anything of General 
Rules?” 

‘“‘Ain’t seen him since I got outta the 
guard-house in France,” he replied. 

“You poor fish! What do you think 
General Rules is? A soldier? The Book 
of Rules is what I want; the razor strop 
of the express business.” 

“Well, why didn’t yuh make a noise 
like a book? Naw, I ain’t never seen it 
sence I bin here,” said the man. 

What better definition or description 
of the Book of Rules and Instructions 
could you wish for than that given by the 
Agent: “The Razor-strop of the Ex- 
press Business.’ It is just that and noth- 
ing else and, searched with half the energy 
consumed in the effort to solve a cross 
word puzzle, it will put a satisfactory 
edge on every man who reads it. And 
how many of us must admit that we 
“ain’t never seen it sence we bin here.” 

In our object lesson, suppose we let the 
razor represent the man; the water, his 
inclination to his job; the lather, his re- 
sourcefulness; the hone, his perseverance 
and experience; the strop, his rule and 
guide of conduct, and the lotion the com- 
fort and satisfaction which soothe each 
man who knows himself and his work. 

As the best steel is used in the razor 
and proves itself by its performance, so 
will the best mettle always manifest itself 
in men. The absence of preference and 
interest in the individual subtracts from 
his worthiness and causes him to drift 
into the always congested harbor of 
mediocrity. 

As a whisker yields to hot water’so will 
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the job yield to the man who possesses 
the fervency of purpose, the determina- 
tion to master it, and such a man seldom 
uses the lather of resourcefulness sparing- 
ly; it becomes his stock in trade; his 
lighthouse in the sea of difficulty. 


REAPING THE HARVEST 


Such a man can always be depended 
upon to reap the harvest which persever- 
ance brings; to make the most of his ex- 
periences no matter what his surroundings 
may be. His experience in the past be- 
becomes his hone of the present; he is a 
practical man who knows what to do and 
does it. 

In his desk you will usually find a well 
worn copy of the “Razor-strop of the 
Express Hinneee? as well as the many 
other publications sent him from time to 
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time. These keep him keen and fit and 
enable him to subdue those obstinate 
whiskers with which most jobs are deco- 
rated. 

No shave is altogether satisfactory 
without a soothing lotion, which, here, 
represents the comfort and satisfaction 
which come to every man who knows 
himself and his business, and finally, we 
see in the perspective, the looking-glass 
of conscience which enables him to see his 
own faults and gives him the mentality 
to know the right and the will to do it. 

What do you see in the mirror? 

Look! 


A WELL known business magazine has 

for its slogan: “With all thy getting, 
get Understanding.” With understand- 
ing, all things are possible. 


ANOTHER OKLAHOMA TOWN STRIKES OIL 


LITTLE less than a year ago, the 
A quiet town of Seminole, about 50 

miles east of Oklahoma City, 
struck “ile.” This was not strange, as 
Oklahoma has come to be recognized as 
one of the great sources of oil supply of 
the country. But big wells commenced 
to, be brought in and then the “boom” 
was on. 

With it came a hoard of population 
and many oil prospectors and operators. 
The town is on the Rock Island railroad 
and the express business, amounting to 
around $400 a month, had been handled 
by a joint railway and express agent. 
But every boom town needs food and 
supplies, to say nothing of oil well ma- 
chinery—in a hurry. 

So as the production increased, reach- 
ing more than 300,000 barrels a day, the 
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What started the new oil boom in Oklahoma 


During the height of the excitement at Seminole, Okla. Our office marked with an X. 


activities at Seminole increased to such 
an extent that our monthly business rose 
to around $18,000. Now, the Company 
has thirteen employes on the job and 
they are working at top notch to keep 
pace with the demands for express service. 

Seminole is in the territory of our 
Oklahoma Division, in charge of Super- 
intendent J. B. Christensen. 

As in the case of all boom towns, the 
business jumped from nominal to large 
proportions in a 
short space of time 
and our facilities 
for handling were 
outgrown over 
night. It was nec- 
essary for the 
Company to erect 
a building for its 
own use and to 
obtaina largeware- 
house on the rail- 
road right of way, 
so that cars could 
be set out daily 
on arrival from 


Oklahoma City. 


The scenes at 
Seminole can 


readily be im- 
agined. The 
buildings are 
mostly tempor- 
ary and the 
““streets’’ cam 
hardly be called 
such. Mud, the 
soft, oozy kind 
that sticks, pre- 
dominates and 
even if equip- 
ment were avail- 
able and there 
were delivery 
service, it could 
only be made by 
airplane. 

According to 
reports, Seminole 
is developing into one of the largest fields 
in Oklahoma and probably the fourth 
largest in the country. 

We have heard from another Okla- 
homa oil town, namely, Okemah, where 
Agent C. S. Cook is in charge. Its big 
business is reflected in the fact that last 
year our office handled 34,044 shipments, 
with only 15 claims. The C. O. D. busi- 
ness amounted to 2,097 shipments, on 
which $48,819.93 was remitted to shippers. 


A “‘street’’ scene in Seminole 
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CourTESY IMPERATIVE in SERVING the SPUBLIC 


By General Manager, G. A. TAFT, Texas Department, Houston 


About the Author of this Article 


Ny has been aptly said, T stands for 
Texas—and for Taft. In the minds 
of many express folk, in fact, Texas itself 
stands iG. A. Taft—General Manager 
of our big operating department in the 
Lone Star State. 


It was 30 years or more when Mr. Taft 
went into that empire as an expressman 
and he gave himself so unreservedly and 
with such a whole heart to the upbuilding 
of the express service that he quickly rose 
to the general superintendency. 


He served in that role for many years 
with Wells Fargo & Company and with 
our own Company since its formation in 
1918. He is well known throughout the 
great state and his likeable human quali- 
ties have made him immensely popular 
with every one with whom he has come in 
contact. | 


Seldom has Colonel Taft been a con- 
tributor to this magazine. We, therefore, 
take double pleasure in presenting a mes- 
sage from him on this page, which he 
personally has exemplified during all of 

his splendid career in this business. 


assets that a corporation, or an indi- 

vidual, can have is that of courtesy. 
We owe the utmost courtesy to the pub- 
lic, and its observance is a duty to our- 
selves. This should apply not only to our 
dealings with the public, of course, but to 
those we have with all railroad officials 
and employes; and also to our relations 
with our fellow employes. 


A number of years ago, the late B. D. 
Caldwell, president of Wells Fargo & 
Company and subsequently Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of our own Com- 
pany, sent’ me a printed circular headed 


[: my opinion, one of the greatest 


Accustom thyself to attend carefully to 
what is said by another,.and as much 
az it is possible, be in the speaker’s 
mind. Marcus Aurelius. 


pes possession in marked degree of any worthy faculty should 


“Concerning Courtesy,” which originally 
had been distributed by the Lackawanna 
railroad, but covered the question so 
thoroughly that the Western Union 


Telegraph Company reprinted it on 
March 1, 1910, stating to its operating 
officials that “The Lackawanna railroad 
has so well expressed the general senti- 
ment of the Western Union management 
regarding courtesy that it has been 


General Manager G. A. Taft 


necessary merely to change ‘railroad’ to 
‘telegraph, and ‘agents, conductors,’ 
to ‘managers, receiving clerks, cashiers 
messengers, to make the statement ‘Con- 
cerning Courtesy’ a Western Union 
document.” 

Just change ‘““Telegraph Company”’ 


Third: 


to “Express Company” and the circular 
will apply to this Company and its em- 
ployes today. After reading it, I think 
you will agree with me that it covers al- 
most everything that can be said in favor 
of courtesy, and the importance of having 
the necessity for its use impressed upon 
all of our employes, and particularly 
upon the young men who have newly en- 
tered our service. 


Tue Sort ANSWER 


I recollect having received.at the hands 
of a ticket agent of a railroad, on several 
occasions, such courteous treatment that 
it impressed me so that I took up the 
matter with one of the higher officials of 
that Company, calling attention to the 
manner in which this man conducted his 
business relations with the public. He 
stated he had heard the same thing from 
others; and, to my knowledge, this em- 
ploye received two or three promotions 
on account of his possession of this most 
valuable trait. 

In my own transactions with the pub- 
lic, railroad officials, and the employes, I 
have always found the use of courtes 
to be very valuable to me. It has been 
said that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” which applies to both the written 
and spoken word. A manner calm and 
void of irritation, and a letter clear and 
forceful, yet minus the trace of sarcasm, 
obtains the best results. Letters written 
and mailed hastily often have a tone 
which incites antagonism, revealing the 
disturbed and irritated mental attitude 
of the writer, which further reflection 
would have avoided. 

The circular is quoted below, in the 
form in which it was issued by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 


“CONCERNING COURTESY ” 


Words are only one means of expression, and manner is 


always be an incentive to develop that faculty. This Company 
considers that its Managers, Receiving Clerks, Cashiers, Messengers 
and other representatives possess the faculty of being courteous to 
the public above the average. To those who cultivate and exercise 
this faculty the Company extends its congratulations and its thanks. 


To those who may not have fully appreciated its importance, 
thoughtful consideration of the following is suggested :— 


First: The principle that underlies courteous treatment of others 
is simply that of doing unto others as you would they should do unto 
you. 


Second: Ina highly complex and technical business such as that 
of the Telegraph Company, there are many things that you, with 
your training and daily experience, understand with perfect familiar- 
ity, but which the public do not understand. Therefore, do not 
assume that the public should comprehend them without asking 
questions, but when they make inquiry of you, give them the cour- 
tésy of a reply just as full and clear as you can make it, and without 
any suggestion of superiority born of a greater knowledge. 


quite important. Therefore, remember that a kindly and gracious 


manner is not only the sign and mark of a self-respecting man, but 
is to your words what oil is to machinery in making them move 
effectively to their purpose. 


Fourth: True courtesy is no respecter of persons. It remembers 
that “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and gives the civil word and the 
helping hand quite as readily to the ill-clad stranger as to an official 
of the Company. 


Fifth: Courtesy is not only something the public have a right to 
expect of you, but it pays. It pays in the friends it makes you per- 
sonally and asa representative of the Company. It pays in minimiz- 
ing the friction of your life, as well as that between the Company and 
its patrons. It pays in raising your standing with the Company. It 
pays in the personal satisfaction resulting from having done the right 
and kindly thing by your “neighbor.” 


It is the wish of the management of this Company that all its 
representatives whose work brings them into contact with the public 
may appreciate and fully measure up to their duty and privilege in 
this respect. 
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Keeping Alive a Great Tradition 


BOUT eighty-eight years ago—March 4, 1839—William 

A F. Harnden, with a carpet-bag on his back as his only 

equipment, inaugurated Express transportation service, 

when he made his initial trip from New York to Boston and re- 

turn, carrying and delivering small packages of merchandise, 

valuables, letters, etc., for those who were not disposed to, or 
didn’t have the time for such travel. 

From this humble start, let us span the 88 years and view the 
present. We have today an organization of approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand employes, 
with twenty-six thousand five hundred offices 
located in every city and hamlet in the coun- 
try, handling the largest number of shipments 
of any transportation company in America. 

In the development of the medium of Ex- 
press Transportation, many common ideals 
have been fostered which has given birth to 
a history glorious in the achievements of its 
pioneers. The basic principle of the original Expressman, “‘Per- 
sonal and Dependable Service,” has ever been the purpose of 
every express employe from then until now. The ever-growing 
approval bestowed upon Express Service by the shipping public 


The famous U. S. FRIGATE Constitution 


Patriotic citizens are trying to save America’s first warship, 
the famous Constitution, better known as “Old Ironsides,’’ 
which is still afloat at the Charlestown Navy Yard in Boston. 
Beautiful reproductions of a remarkable painting of it by Gor- 
don Grant, suitable for framing, can be obtained by sending 25 
cents to Rear Admiral Andrews, United States Navy, Boston 
Navy Yard. Every home should have one. 


= 


When Evening Comes 


W/E evening comes and we watch the sun 
Sink in the distant west, 

Are we satisfied that the work we have done 

Is really and truly our best? 


Do we rest secure in the comforting thought 
That what we’ve accomplished today, 

That the labor which our employer has bought 
Was worth every cent of our pay? 


Are we sure that each hour we spent at the shop, 
Was filled with business alone, 

Or must we admit that we have been a “flop,” 
Flled each hour with grumble and groan? 


Let’s be frank with ourselves; the truth, though it 
hurts 

When admitted, will make us strong; 

Let’s admit we’ve been careless and just worked ; 
by spurts 

Just been kidding ourselves along. | 
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God gave us our hands and eyes and brain, 
To use to the limit each day; 
So let’s just remember, for each extra strain, 
We receive our reward in pay. 
—From The Pittsburgh Post. 
Suggested by Agent R. W. Newby, Wellsville, Ohio. 


Pi le ee 


is without parallel in transportation history, and is, I am sure, 
due to the “Personal and Dependable Service’ performed by our 
organization. i 
Due to growth of our country in its industrial, commercial 
and agricultural pursuits, new and uncertain elements are con-— 
stantly arising for solution in our service. From these remote, 
uncertain, trying and undermining incidents come the great 
traditions of our service. It is a remarkable fact, repeated in 
countless instances during our history, that whenever a serious 
crisis threatens our organization the employes instinctively fall 
back on the traditions of our service. Certainly it is no coin- 
cidence that the finest traditions in the history of American 
transportation should be associated with Express Service. 
—Superintendent G. Y. Reed, 
Northern Texas Division, Fort Worth. 


———->— 
If the Loud Speaker Could But Speak! 


RE radio loud speakers fragile? Ask Loss and Damage 
Supervisor Frank J. Lemon in the office of Superintendent’ 
of Claims, Eastern Departments, New York. He will 

probably reply: “I'll say they are!”’ . 

Mr. Lemon, who has acquired the reputation of being quite a 
radio expert, particularly in the matter of proper packing of 
such shipments, was taking a loud speaker from his home in 
Fordham to a friend downtown. The shipment arrived some- 
what the worse for the wear. It was a parchment cone outfit. 
and Mr. Lemon can be depended upon to use 
every care in handling such an object. 

The point of the story is that a great many 
of these shipments travel in specially con- 
structed cartons by our service, and if they 
can’t be carried singly and safely by the aver- 
age person a great distance, it is quite obvious 
they require extremely careful handling when 
traveling in cartons as express shipments. 

We learn that popular fancy has turned to a certain extent, 
from the table type to the console radio set, and that the latter 
are being packed in veneer panel cases, similar to methods 
used in packing phonographs for shipping. Thus, the console 
set can be given additional protection from shocks and jars, 
balsa wood blocks being used for that purpose. 

But even with the best of radio sets today, the loud speaker is 
conceded to be the keynote to good radio reception, and they 
can get out of order if subjected to hard treatment. A loud 
speaker and every other fragile article deserves the most care- 
ful and gentle handling we can give it. 


+ 
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LiFe INSURANCE for EXPRESSMEN 


By E. A. STEDMAN, resident of the E.M.B.A., in the Credit Letter, Chicago Regional Accounting Department 


Our Own ‘Insurance 
Company”’ 


IHESE facts regarding the Ex- 

pressmen’s Mutual Benefit 
Association—our own ‘“‘insurance 
company’’—are interesting and 
significant: 


The 58th Annual report was 
issued in December 1926. Having 
been organized in New York on 
January 12, 1869, the association 
is now in its fifty-ninth year. 


Up to the first of this year, it had 
paid to members since organiza- 
tion $5,784,644.40. On January 1, 
last, it had 30,561 certificates in 
force representing an increase of 


1,273 in 1926. 


It had total insurance in force at 
the same time of $32,226,686, an 
increase of $1,382,331 in 1926. 


President E. A. Stedman has 
been identified with the E. M. B. A. 
for 26 years and has been its Presi- 
dent during the past twenty-four 
years. 


portance in which life insurance is 
held by thinking people generally, 
and the manner in which they insepar- 
ably link insurance and thrift, has re- 
cently come to my notice in the form of a 
striking poster depicting two elderly men 
—One unkempt, bowed with care and 
worry, and obviously poverty stricken; 
the other well-groomed, and with every 
evidence of adequate means, a look of 
smiling contentment radiating from his 
countenance. 
Here is the inevitable climax of two 


alecae Be cncemote the vim- 
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A view of the E. M. B. A’s home office in the Hudson Terminal Building in New York 


careers; one marked by a spend-as-you- 
go policy; the other clearly the result of 
frugality, and a far-sighted system of 
thrift. Thrift is not “hoarding”; it is 
making wise expenditure with the vision 
clearly fixed on the distant goal of finan- 
cial independence in declining years. It 
is wise budgeting for future needs. 


Life insurance has been properly called 
the ideal method of applied thrift. “It 
fits into your budget, assures comfort for 
your old age, and in the meantime pro- 
tects your dependents. It makes your 
dreams come true.” 


It is strange how little thought many 
people give to the absolute certainty that 


Secretary W. E. Scott (right) and Assistani 
Secretary E. W. Imsande 


they will, sooner or later, need life in- 
surance. They will unhesitatingly pay 
premiums for health insurance; for the 
protection of their houses against fire, or 
for reimbursement in case their automo- 
biles are stolen. None of these contin- 
gencies, however, is certain. 

Death, on the other hand, is absolutely 
certain; so also is the advent of old age 
and the inevitable loss of earning power 
of the individual. We cannot lose on life 


insurance. If we 
die at a com- 
paratively early 
age, our loved 
ones benefit. If 
we live to a ripe 
old age, when 
we no longer 
have dependents 
for whom we 
must provide, 
the cash value of 
our life insur- 
ance policies as- 
sures us a com- 
petence, which 
will go far to make our declining years 
comfortable, happy and independent. And 
when we reach an age that we can no 
longer take an active part in the “game,” 
our foresight during our active years will 
te well repaid. 

All life insurance is good provided it is 
carried in a safe, conservative company. 
Some life insurance is better than others 
for certain individuals. 

We boosters of the E. M. B. A. like to 
believe that its insurance is perhaps bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the average 
express employe than almost any other. 
The privilege. of monthly payments per- 
mits the expense to rest lightly on the 
purse of the man or woman of moderate 
income. Its field being confined exclu- 
sively to express people, it can pay special 
attention to their peculiar problems. It 
is officered exclusively by expressmen, 
who have been chosen by the members 
with no thought except as to their ability 
and integrity. 


Pres en Stedman 


EssENTIALLY AN Express INSTITUTION 


Economies of operation which have 
been worked out, materially reduce the 
cost of the splendid protection which the 
E. M. B. A. affords. Last year, one 
monthly contribution was passed for 
every member who had been identified 
with the Association for one year or more; 
two contributions for five-year members, 
and three contributions for ten-year 
members. 

Naturally, these “dividends,” as we 
may term them, cannot, under good in- 
surance practice, be guaranteed for the 
future, but it is hoped that the very 
liberal schedule initiated in 1926 may be 
maintained during the present year, and 
in the future, as well. 

The E. M. B. A. is essentially an ex- 
press institution. As such, it deserves the 
support of every member of our express 
family. To insure in the E. M. B. A. is to 
indicate your confidence in this great 
express association, which has done so 
much for expressmen and their families 
in the past, and is destined to do even 
more in the years to come. 
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SHIPPING FAWN DEER FROM the KAIBAB 


By Route Agent E. H. HITE, Salt Lake City, Utah 


too many deer for the food supply. 

The numbers must be reduced and 
shipping fawns to other ranges is one of 
the methods the Government Forest 
Service is using to accomplish the re- 
duction. 

There were 155 fawns shipped in 
October and November last year to 20 
different states, 141 of which went from 
Marysvale, Utah, by our service, of which 
Agent O. S. Stapp is in charge. Two 
kinds of fawn are shipped—tame and wild. 

The Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest is also 
the Grand Canyon 
National Game Pre- 
serve created by Fed- 
eral action in 1906. 
But the deer have 
increased under Goy- 
ernment protection 
from 3,000 to such 
numbers that they 
have almost con- 
sumed forest trees 
and other sources of 
their food supply. 
The Forest Service 
estimates that there 
are now 30,000 deer 
on the preserve. 

Local farmers are 
given contracts in 
the spring of the year 
to catch young fawns 


Blea Kaibab National Forest has 
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and raise them on cows’ milk. They can 
be caught soon after they are born while 
they are too young to follow their moth- 
ers. The period of catching is from June 
15 to July 10, after which dates they are 
too lively to catch. After October 1, 
these fawns are turned back to the Forest 
Service, which pays $25 each for raising 
them. The fawns become very tame and 
are great pets. Boys and girls who raise 
them part with their pets very reluc- 
tantly at shipping time. The tame fawns 
go to stock private grounds and city 


Fawns that are practically raised by hand 


parks and sometimes to state game pre- 
serves. 

Wild deer, trapped in the fall, are 
really wild and it requires a great deal of 
strategy, skill and care to transport them 
alive to other game areas. 

Pens are constructed on the Forest 
preserve and the fawns are trapped dur- 
ing the fall drift from the summer range 
to the winter range. Water is used as 
bait. While the Kaibab National Forest 
is heavily timbered, semi-desert condi- 
tions prevail and water is scarce; there 
are no running streams. 

The fawns are trap- 
ped into a two-acre pen 
enclosed with woven 
wire eight feet high 
After staying in this 
pen a day or so, they 
are enticed into a nar- 
row lane camouflaged 


with small juniper 
trees and oak boughs, 
and a canvas curtain 
is dropped behind them. 
The dropping of this 
curtain gives them such 
a scare that they go on 
into the alleyway that 
is somewhat dark, 
made of boards, and 
another door is closed 
behind them. 

In this alleyway 


General view of the deer traps and small pens 


Government truck which brings the fawns to 
our Marysvale, Utah, office for shipment via 
our service 


they are quiet, the subdued light gives 
them the feeling of being hidden. They 
are left here for a short time to quiet 
down after their fright, and then dodged 
through small doors into small pens ten 
feet high lined with canvas. The canvas 
is to prevent injury, if they get frightened 
and jump into the board walls. 

In working the trap gates, lane gates, 
and doors, the operator sits in a blind out 
of sight of the deer, and pulls strings and 
ropes at just the proper times. Once an 
attempt was made to drive a small bunch 
from the big pen into the lane. Some of 
them ran pell mell head first into the 
fence and broke their necks, and others 
ran toward the driver and dodged around 
him. Wild deer cannot be driven. 

The fawns are kept in these board pens 
from four to six days and fed alfalfa hay 
and bran. Running water is in each pen. 
After they get somewhat accustomed to 
their new 
environment 
and are eating 
and doing 
well, they 
are placed 
singly in 
crates, burlap 
lined so they 
cannot 
out, and im- 
mediately 
loaded onto 
an auto truck 
and hauled to 
the railroad 
at Marysvale, 
Utah, a dis- 
tance of 165 


on the Government preserve in the Kaibab miles. 
National Forest in Utah Crates are 
made with a slide 
door in front so water 


and feed can be put 
in. From three to 
four inches of alfalfa 
hay is put in the bot- 


no more hay given 
while en route. A 
sack of oats or bran 
is sent with each 
shipment with direc- 
tions for feeding. 
Water is the most 
important thing to 
be supplied while the 
animals are en route. 
Feeding habits of 
deer in the wild are 
peculiar. They do 
not eat grass, but do 
eat leaves of shrubs 
and trees, pine 
needles, weeds, mush- 
rooms, and wild 


look. 


tom of the crates and — 


f 

¥ 
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clover. Morning dew supplies part of the 
water they need. When placed in con- 
finement they must be supplied with food 
as near as possible like that they have been 
accustomed to. Alfalfa and bran is a 
good balanced ration but it is very dry 
and must be accompanied with plenty of 
water every day. 


In 1925, there were a number of losses 
while en route on the railroad and a num- 
ber of complaints that the animals had 
not been watered. Part of this loss was 


THE Racinc 


ENNSYLVANIA Ex- 
Pees Terminal, in Long 

Island City, handles a 
huge traffic, in which there 
are somevery big shipments, 
but the largest it has had 
since it opened in December 
last—and what city can re- 
port a bigger one?—arrived 
at midnight, one day in 
April, in an end-door ex- 
press car. 

Inside was a_ gigantic 
crate, some 30 feet long and 
6 feet wide and the task of 
taking it out and gettirz it 
on a suitable truck for de- 
livery to the steamer Beren- 
garia, on which it was to 
sail that day, was one of 
monumental proportions. 

It was, of course, the 
famous English racirg car, 
the Mystery S, which a few 
days before had astounded 
the world in establishing a 
new record for speed 
on the sands of Day- 
tona Beachin Florida. 
No need to cite here 
the details of that re- 
markable exploit, for 
the press of the coun- 
try announced it as 
an achievement at 
the time. 

Major H. O. D. 
Segrave had attained 
his purpose of driv- 
ing this huge motor 
car at over 200 miles 
an hour, the best 
prior record having 
been 174 miles per 
hour. After this ex- 
ploit, the official 
record of which was 
203.79 miles per hour and 211 miles per 
hour, unofficially attained, the machine 
was returned quickly to England. 

_ Two hundred miles an hour is faster 
than any human being has ever travelled 
on land. If this car, which weighed 4 
tons, had been dropped from a thousand- 
foot cliff, it would have been travelling 
only 160 miles an hour when it reached 
the ground. After moving at this pace, the 


i 


Major Segrave driving the 

racing car 203 miles an heur, 

the greatest speed ever attained 
by a motor car 


The car in its crate as it arrived at the Pennsylvania 
Express Terminal, New York 
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caused by two or more animals having 
been crated together, and some being 
trampled. 
THe AnrmAts TRAVEL WELL 
In 1926, there were only two losses on 
the railroad, and these were caused by 


_injuries received previous to arrival at 


the railroad point. The reasons for the 
light losses in 1926 shipments were better 
crating, and excellent care by the express- 
men. A number of tags showing the dates, 
time and name of employe feeding the 
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animal were sent back to the Forest Su- 
pervisor and these all showed that the 
animals had been given proper attention. 


The fawns are being shipped without 
profit to the Government. The charge is 
$35.00 for each fawn delivered to the 
railroad point; $25 of this is paid to the 
raisers, and $10 used to crate and deliver 
to the railroad. The consignee pays all 
express charges. Orders for 1927 ship- 
ments are being received now by W. G. 
Mann, Forest Supervisor, Kanab, Utah. 


THat Went 203 Mitts AN Hour 


Assembling the famous Mys- 
tery S for its speed trials at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


car could not be stopped 
within two miles, in spite 
of its four-wheel brakes. 

It was somewhat of an 
achievement for the Com- 
pany to handle this ship- 
ment so expeditiously and 
successfully as it was, con- 
sidering its bulk and 
weight and the difficul- 


ties naturally faced in hand- 
ling such a large crate. 


* * * 


Two in 42 Years 

2 is pretty certain that 

few offices will be able 
to beatithe record of Creola, 
Ohio, according to Agent 
A. B. Kirkendall, who has 
served at that point, jointly 
for the railroad and the ex- 
press company for 42 years. 

During that long period 
—eight years short of half 
a century — 
Agent Kirken- 
dall had only 
two claims— 
count ’em! The 
town is in the 
midst of the 
Hocking Valley 
coal district and 
the business 
now averages 
around 150 ship- 
ments a month, 
which is 1,800 a 
year. 

Moreover, the agent states that he was 
not responsible for either of the claims 
and Route Agent M. E. Wilson of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in whose territory Creola is 
located, verifies the fact. 


Make two grins grow where there was 
only one grouch before—Elbert Hubbard. 


Taking the huge shipment to the steamer 
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PROMINENT EXPRESS PERSONALITIES 


Presides at Radio ‘‘Mike”’ 
Pisco site as an announcer at a 


radio station is not as easy as it 
looks. For one thing, it is necessary 

to know something about broadcasting 
and secondly, to have a voice that “gets 
over,” when you talk “on the air.” 

Apparently, Agent George Lawrence, 
at Springfield, Tenn., has these qualifica- 
tions, for he is the official announcer of 
Station WSIX, of the Six-Thirty Eight 
Tire and Vulcanizing Co., of that city. 

Mr. Lawrence has been our represent- 
ative at Springfield for a number of years 
and takes an active interest in local civic 
affairs. He knows everybody in town 
and is popular with the citizens there. 

Radio fans in this business who would 
like to hear an expressman “‘on the air,” 
can listen in to Station WSIX, whose 
wave length is 250 meters and which 
broadcasts daily from 12:30 to 1 P. M., 
and from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M., with a 
special program on Sundays from 11:30 


A. M., to2 P. M. 


* * * 


An“ Acting Claim Agent”’ 
Tee are, apparently, at least two 
competent expressmen in the family 
of Route Agent F. W. Bateman, at 
Peoria, Ill. One of them is Miss Margaret 
B. Bateman, his daughter, now a teacher 
in the city schools. 

Before her graduation from the Illinois 
State University, a year ago, Miss Bate- 
man was required to write a thesis on a 
subject of her own selection. At the sug- 
gestion of her father, she wrote to Vice- 
President Stedman, who, in turn, re- 
quested the late G. A. Carr, at the time 
Superintendent of our Northern Illinois 
Division, for a topic. Mr. Carr appointed 


Miss Bateman, daughter of Route Agent Bateman, 
of Peoria, Ill. 
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Agent George Lawrence of Springfield, Tenn., 
Announcer at Station WSLX in that city 


Miss Bateman “acting claim agent” in 
her home town, assigning her to write on 
“The Handling of Claims and: Adjust- 
ments at the Peoria Office.” 

Miss Bateman accepted the “‘appoint- 
ment” and made a careful and thorough 
analysis of the claim situation at the time 
in that territory. Her paper was sub- 
mitted to her teacher at the University 
and she received very favorable com- 
ments and passing marks for it on her 
graduation. 

The manu- 
script, which we 
have just had an 
opportunity to ex- 
amine, shows a 
very intelligent 
handling of the 
subjéct!vand aa 
study of the causes 
of claims and the 
most successful 
measures taken 
for their elimina- 
tion. Her treat- 
ment of the. topic 
was highly com- 
mended by Super- 
intendent of 
Clainrs ler re 
Stevens of Chicago 
and other officials, who examined it. 

* * * 


Addresses Church Men’s Club 


GENT D. E. Hutchinson at Windsor, 
Vt., (photo above) was invited to 
address a meeting of the Men’s Club of 
the Old South Church, in that city. It 
was, in fact, the principal address of the 
evening and Mr. Hutchinson made care- 
ful preparations so that he could discuss 
it from various angles and to be prepared 
to answer questions. 

His topic was “The Express Service” 
and he traced the history of the business 
and told about the present operations 
and the policy of the Company in a way 
to interest the large gathering. News- 
paper reporters were present and made a 
half-column report in which liberal quo- 
tations were made from the agent’s re- 
marks. 


iz aes 


Agent Hutchinson 
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C. B. “Sunshine” Winn 
(From the Lordsburg, N. M., Liberal) 


GRE corporations display a lot of 


sense every now and then, when 
they employ such a sunshine dispenser as 
C. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


B. Winn, commercial agent of the 


American Railway Express. 


We say “sunshine dispenser.” and that 
yi Pp ’ 


is the very identical thing we mean, as 
that is Winn’s big job, and he’s a past 
master of the business. 

He just travels around and hands a 
“little bit of Heaven” to all the com- 
pany’s agents, and when he goes away 
that agent automatically and cheerfully 
becomes as nearly 100 percent perfect as 
is humanly possible. 

That isn’t 
all Winn does. 
He goes out 
and meets the 
Company’s 
patrons and 
every moth- 
er’s son of 
them are al- 
ways glad to 
see him. 

Of course, in 
New Mexico 
we are used 
to sunshine 
every day, 
but Winn’s 
brand sort of 
makes the other kind more to be enjoyed. 

*  eoete 


Commercial Agent Winn 


Mr. Winn often gets newspaper men- 
tion when traveling in his territory—the — 


South Pacific department. For instance, 


 — 


we note in the Z'ucson (Ariz.) Citizen an — 


Glad 
This 


item entitled “Hotel Patron is 
When Clerk says ‘No Room’.” 
colloquy follows: 


‘‘Have you a room for me?” asked C. B. Winn, 
commercial agent of the American Railway 
Express Company, of the clerk at the hotel desk. 


THEY WON NEW HATS 


y 
n 


oe. 


Messenger Clark Wyatt (shown with Mrs. Wyatt) 
won the hat offered by Agent S. R. Pickett, of Alex-— 
andria, La., for the best claim prevention work; ’ 
Night Depot Agent J. H. Sohrwide (pictured with — 
his son) who made such a close second that Route 

Agent McNeill presented another top piece to him. 
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“No,” the clerk replied. 

aven’t.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Winn. 
business is good for everybody.” 

“But,” added the clerk, “‘by nightfall we shall 
be able to take care of you.” 
“T have been traveling over this state for 
three years and I have been familiar with con- 
ditions here for many, many years, and I do not 
remember a time when prospects for Arizona 


were better”. 
Why, Indeed? 


“Father, freight is goods sent by water or 
and, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right, son.” 

“Well, why is it that the freight that goes 
xy ship is called a car-go, and when it goes by 
car it is called a ship-ment?” Then father went 
putside to get the air. —Selected 


A.R. E. 


: HERE are some 
: crack bowlers 
: among expressmen 


in different parts of the 
country, in Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Indianapo- 
lis and Terre Haute, to 
mention only a few points. 
Philadelphia, for in- 
Stance, has an A. R. E. 
Bowling League, in which 
several branches of the 
operating and Regional 


“T am sorry we 


“That means 


Accounting departments are represented. 
C. J. Leary, General Manager F. J. 
Hickey’s assistant, is president, and eight 
teams were enrolled during the season 
recently ended. 

J. A. McCahan, captain of the office 
(operating) team, made the highest in- 
dividual scores for a general average, a 
ingle game and for three games. 


Here are the final team standings: 


Name Games Won Lost Pet. 
Cen et on ce 27 22 5 815 
ETTROPIN 20 yc sie se he! ¢ sv ls if 1 11 .593 
MEITUN Dick) ch as die As io yi 27 16 1h 593 
SORIA een etre 27 15 12 555 
Maen. Auditor. |... ss... 27 12 15 444 
Exp. Receipts......... 27 11 16 370 
BAS eis 2A as Sie 27. 9 18 333 
MICE ty g sic non) as Se 27 8 19 296 


For several years, there has been con- 
iderable good-natured rivalry between 
the express bowling teams of Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute. Three years ago, 


When the Indianapolis and Terre Haute pin busters met for the final 
game in Indiana’s state capital 
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TRAveERSE Ciry Acquires New Express Bup1nG 


1 Ee ee City, Mich., on the Pere 
Marquette, recently acquired a new 
passenger station and express building, 
which was completed early in January. 


The acquisition of the new station 
structure was greatly appreciated by the 
city officials, who held a banquet and 
general meeting to dedicate them. Many 
of our officials, including Superintendent 
E. J. Flanagan, and Agent George E. 
Jewett, were present. 


Regarding the building, Mr. Flanagan 


Terre Haute won 
twice, but this 
year Indianapolis 
turned the tables. 

The Indianapo- 
lis team comprised 
Messrs. Horning, 
Williams, Deal, 
Widner and Hoyt 
andm thems:berre 
Haute group com- 
prised Fitzgibbon, 


The Trophy of 
the Washington 


z 5 Terminal  Rail- 
Yenowine, Sulli-” -po6d-¥.M. CA. 
van, Toy, Newell captured by the 
and Deal. A. R. Ee leam 


At Terre Haute, 
on February 26, Indianapolis won 
by a score of 865 to 836 and re- 
peated a month later at Indian- 
apolis, by a score of 864 to 783. 


Some of our high score crack Amer- 
ican Railway Express bowlers 
in Philadelphia 


is quoted in Pere Marquette Service, a 
paper published by the railroad, as fol- 
lows: 


*“As to size of building, the Express office 
which has been erected for us is as neat and as 
compact as can be found anywhere in Canada or 
the United States. The section dedicated to the 
express company is so constructed as to permit 
the handling of express matter directly from the 
train to the wagon and it, therefore, obviates the 
transfer. We will be able to improve our service 
considerably. ...I want to say that in ap- 
pointments, etc., size considered, there is not a 
finer express office between Boston and Los 
Angeles.” 


“PIN Busters” MAKE HIGH SCORES 


Both Superintendent Cal- 
kins of Indianapolis and 
Superintendent Hines of 
Terre Haute were present 
to root for their teams. 
Bowling being ended, 
both cities are preparing 


themselves for the base- 
ball season. 
* * * 


Win the Trophy 

UR basket ball team at 

the national capital, 
which sporting editors de- 
clare to be the best in the 
city, won the Washington 
Terminal Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. trophy, donated by 
President Marshall of the 
Professional Basket Ball 
Association of America, in 
competition with teams of 
the various transportation 
companies entered. 

Our team won 24 games and lost 12, and 
in the play-off with the Pullman Company 
team won two out of the three finals. 

The players, all employes, included: 
F. S. Engle, M. T. Engle, P. C. Devoe, 
E. E. Hughes, E. R. Hughes, W. J. 
Dugan, H. J. Miller, C. E. Langyher, Jr., 
and A. H. MacDonald. ; 


“4 


Our crack basket ball team at the National Capital 
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"VINCENNES, INDIANA ‘PEACH CENTER 


By H. S. BENSON, Knox County (Ind.) Agricultural Agent 


[ae history of Knox County, In- 
diana, is filled with the deeds of 
men and groups of 

men who were leaders in 
the pioneer development 
of the Central West. It 
was in Vincennes, Knox 
County, Indiana, that 
George Rogers Clark won 
his memorable victory 
over the British, which 
gave to the United States 
the great States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and part of 
Minnesota. It was also 
at Vincennes that the 
seat of the government 
of the territory was es- 
tablished and General 
William Henry Harrison 
built the first brick house 
west of the Alleghanies 
and served as governor, and later Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Knox County Horticultural So- 
ciety has gained fame because of the 
quality and size of fruit produced by their 
members. With the starting of the first 
Nursery in the Central West by Archi- 
bald Simpson in 1851, and the first Com- 
mercial Orchard 
in 1808 by 
Patrick Simp- 
son, the Horti- a 
culture of the Loe 
county has 
gradually 
grown until 
today over 
1,260 acres of 
peaches and 
1,919 acres of 
apples are pro- 
duced. 

There were 
four hundred 
and thirty-six 
cars of peaches 
shipped from 
here in 1926 by 
railroad freight. In addition to this there 
were enough peaches handled by motor 
truck to have loaded several more freight 
cars; also a large number shipped by 
express. 

‘The shipping of peaches by parties to 
friends as gifts has gained in popularity, 
so that today thousands of bushels go by 
express to all parts of the United States. 
These peaches are shipped in baskets and 
in box-board cartons. 

The story of peaches weighing twenty- 


Agent Roy G. Agnew 


World-bealers in peaches, 18 and 27 ounces, from the Simpson 
Cushing Orchards 


weigh 50 lbs. to the bushel. The reader 
who doubts this can be convinced by com- 
paring the two peaches 
in the picture and then 
measure peaches from 
other peach-growing sec- 
tions. 

The peaches grown by 
most of the growers are 
Hale and Alberta with a 
few other varities. Sev- 
eral thousand people are 
required to prune, spray, 
harvest and pack the 
fruit. The trees are 
pruned in the winter and 
given a dormant spray. 
The spray used is 3-3-50 
Bordeau with 2% oil 
emulsion added. 

As early as the soil 
dries in the spring the 
growers disc the orchards. 
This is followed during the summer by 
harrows. Each grower tries to hold as 
much of the moisture as possible and uses 
the cultivation method to do this. The 


Bordeau oil spray is followed during the 
The 


summer with several other sprays. 
first when the blossoms show 
pink using self boiled lime sul- 


A college president samples the crop— 

President E. C. Elliott and Director G. I. 

Christie of Purdue University, with J. N. 
Dyer, local grower 


phur; this is used again when the shucks — 
fall, two weeks later, and four weeks be- 
fore fruit ripens. Instead of using the 
spray during summer many of the grow- 
ers are using dust. This can be puton the — 
trees in one-sixth the time the liquid lime- 
sulphur can and it is proving very effective. 

To maintain the quality and size of the 
fruit the growers thin the peaches from 
the trees when they reach the size of a 
marble, usually waiting until the natural 
dropping or “‘June Drop” as it is com- 
monly known. The fruit is thinned until 
only one peach is left to each eight inches 
to one foot of space on the limb. This 
allows the fruit to get more food and be- 
come larger. The fruit remaining on the 
tree will weigh more than if all the peaches 
had been left on the tree. The trees are 
given a vigorous pruning during the winter 
and a light pruning again during the sum- 
mer; the tops opened up to enable the 
sunlight to get to all parts of the tree. 
This gives the color to the fruit. 

As an aid to cultivation, spraying, 
pruning, sunlight and thinning in giving 
size and quality to the fruit, several 
hundred cars of manure are shipped into 
Knox County annually to supply plant 
food for the 
trees. This is 
supplemented 
by ‘tons o@ 
nitrate of soda 
or sulphur of 
ammonia which 
is added to the 
soil at the rate 
of five pounds 
per tree. This 
nitrate becomes 
available im- 
mediately and 
assists in foliage 
growth and size 
of fruit. 


Picking of the 
peaches requires 
several thou- 
sand people, as 
the fruit must be picked © 
within a very short time for 
it to be in the proper condi- 
tion to ship. The peach — 
must have size and color — 
and must not be over ripe — 
and only a few days are 
available to do this work 
in. Peaches, are picked, 
put in baskets and hauled 
to the packing shed, where — 
they are graded and sized 


four to twenty-eight ounces is verified by 
the official weight of Government post- 
masters. Express Agent Ray G. Agnew 
and his seventeen assistants at Vincennes 
handle many baskets that contain less 
than fifty peaches to the basket. These 
are bushel baskets and are supposed to 


by machinery and packed — 
in baskets ready for market. — 
Many thousand bushels are — 
taken directly from the — 
packing sheds by freight, } 
express and mail. . 

Agent Agnew and “a 


The “dusting process,’’ a time saver in spraying done at night to 
avoid winds 
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issistants handle thousands of baskets of 
his fruit each year, many of these ship- 
nents being sent to friends and relatives 
0 convince them of the quality and size 
of the fruit, as a great many people who 
uave been told of the size of the fruit 
srown in this section thought the stories 
“xaggerated. 

Last year Agent Agnew had the honor 
tf billing to President Calvin Coolidge, 
und a large number of congressmen and 
yovernors of states, a consignment of 
seaches grown in Knox County. 
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He “STUCK AROUND” on SUNDAY 


Wee manager of the Traffic and Order 
Department of the National Gypsum 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. R. F. 
Mackrell, had occasion to take a quantity 
of material from a car en route, which he 
arranged to have stopped at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., and forwarded to his com- 
pany at Buffalo. 


It happened that this necessitated 
transfer on a Sunday and was practically 


a full day’s work. It was not Agent 
W. T. Latham’s duty to be on hand on 
that day, but that didn’t make any dif- 
ference to him. He had a patron who 
could be especially served by his remain- 
ing on the job that day and he “stuck 
around” until the job was finished. 

Mr. Mackrell was especially grateful to 
Agent Latham for his “excellent coopera- 
tion”’ in the emergency. 


Twin-Cities Girts Active in Women’s ASSOCIATION 


UR alert women folk in the Twin 

Cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul 

—are showing the men something. 
They are bending their efforts to enlarge 
the activities and expand the scope of 
their unique Railway Women’s Business 
Association. They 
want to prove that 
women in business 
today are serious 
minded and not 
em the “*‘flapper”’ 
or “‘gum-chewing”’ 
typeso often pictured 
m the ‘‘funny’’ 
papers. 

Six years ago a half 
a dozen girls that 
had been employed 
in the Consolidated 
Ticket office in 
Minneapolis during 
the War, decided to 
keep up their friend- 
ship when they re- 
turned to their jobs 
with various rail- 
roads in that city. 
The group increased 
to 300 that year and so a regular associa- 
tion, with officers assigned to various 
activities, was formed. 

It was in 1925 that Miss Margaret M. 
Cummings, then secretary to our general 
manager of the Northern Department, 
became interested and 
took a large part in 
the association as “‘pub- 
licity secretary.” As 
the membership con- 
tinued to expand, 
‘‘divisions’’ were 
created for each rail- 
road serving the 
Twin Cities, our own 
Company and various 
rail and steamship lines 
having branches in the 
Twin Cities—some 31 
in all. 

Today, the member- 
ship is around 750 and 
the girls have a cam- 
paign under way to in- 
crease it to 1,000. It is 
the endeavor to make 
it a national associa- 


Chairman 


Margaret M. Cummings, of our General 
Manager’s office, is Publicity Secretary 
of the organization 


tion. A unit was formed in Chicago in 
1925, of which several A. R. E. girls are 
members; one in Cleveland in 1926 and 
also one in Boston. 

An association will soon be formed in 


Little Rock, Ark., and the Spokane, Wash., 


OFFICERS OF AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS DIVISION 


Railway Women’s Business Association of the Twin Cities 
Grace E. Rowland, 


Agnes Thiesen, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


women railroad employes are endeavoring 
to form the first unit on the Pacific Coast. 

It is interesting to note that when 
President R. E. M. Cowie was in St. 
Paul in October 1924, in company with 
Vice-President L. R. Gwyn in Charge of 
Personnel and _ Vice- 
President E. A. Sted- 
man in charge of oper- 
ations in our Central 
Departments, he at- 
tended a dinner and 
“style show” held by 
the association and 
made a little talk that 
was much appreciated. 
The next month, at the 
Nicolet Hotel in Minn- 
eapolis the association 
held its first Thanks- 
giving dinner and a re- 
port of the event states 
that “From the Am- 
erican Railway Ex- 
press Co. came lobsters 
from Boston, crabs and 
holly from Seattle, 
oranges, figs, raisins, 


Frances Hanson, 
Vice-Chairman 


pepper tree boughs, scotch heather from 
California; alligator pears, grapefruit, 
cocoanuts, limes from Florida.” 

Miss Cummings, who has for some 
time been a member of the Board of 
Governors, as Publicity Secretary, con- 
tributed her part in 
a remarkable growth 
of the Roy We BA 
Atany rate, the Com- 
pany has been well 
represented and the 
A. R. E. girls in the 
Twin Cities have 
been attending al- 
most. every event, 
which includes lec- 
tures, card parties 
and special courses 
in business English, 
bridge and _ horse- 
back riding and 
home gatherings. 

The officers of the 
A.R.E. division are 
Miss Grace E. Row- 
land, Chairman; 
Miss Frances Han- 
son, Vice-Chairman; 
and Miss Agnes Thiesen, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Rowland and Miss 
Thiesen are employed in the office of 
Superintendent J. G. Johnston, Central 
Minnesota-Dakota division, St.: Paul, 
while Miss Hanson is stenographer in the 
office of General Agent D. W. Woolsey 
at Minneapolis. 


Seeks Wells Fargo Data 
Aes Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. of San Francisco, successor to 
Wells Fargo & Co., Banking & Express, 
is trying to compile a history of Wells 
Fargo’s activities, particularly banking, 
from 1852 to the present date. The fire 
of 1906 in San Francisco destroyed so 
many of the Bank’s records that they are 
finding this to be a very difficult matter. 
Employes who know of any interesting 
documents, relics or information con- 
cerning the old company or its banking 
activities are invited to communicate 
with Miss Grove, care Wells Fargo Bank 
and Trust Co., Market at Montgomery, 
San Francisco, stating whether such ma- 
terial is for sale or could be used for copy- 
ing purposes. 
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CLAIM PROBLEM ATTACKED at MEETINGS 


ONG Beach got to- 
gether with Lyn- 


wood, San Pedro, 
Santa Ana and, with visit- 
ing officials from Los An- 
geles, had a meeting and 
dinner in the Breakers 
Hotel, at the first named 
California city, on the last 
day of March. 

Agent Andrew Reid of 
Long Beach presided, and 
talks on business topics 
were made by Superin- 
tendent M. Thompson, 
Southern California divi- 
sion, General Agent T. A. 
Woods, District Account- 
ant W.S. McNutt, Travel- 
ing Auditors J. E. Pierce 
and W. A. Souders, and 
M. L. Stacey, all of Los Angeles; Agent 
C. W. Johnson and H. W. Banks of San 
Pedro, and Agent J. E. Carter of Santa 
Ana. 

As part of the preliminaries, Prof. 
R. E. Oliver, instructor at the Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, gave an in- 
teresting talk about his travels in Europe, 
and Mrs. Oliver sang. Mrs. Hugh J. 
Johnston of San Pedro also offered a solo. 

One of the unusual features was a 

sketch, entitled “Right Way Pays,” with 
S. A. Coco, R. F. Case and others in the 
cast. 
In a court scene Commercial Agent 
C. B. Winn presided, with C. W. Fawcett 
as “prosecuting attorney” and Claim 
Agent R. F. Worthington, “defense at- 
torney.” A. F. Fehrenbrook and R. D. 
Kellogg, Long Beach employes, were 
“court attaches.” 

The “proceedings” were conducted by 
the opposing “attorneys” under a rapid 
fire of wit against wit, while “Judge” 
Winn, in a humorous yet dignified man- 
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Loveland’s unique St. Patrick’s Day affair 
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A 


The big Right Way Get-together at Long Beach, Cal. 


ner dismissed the case, because of “‘in- 
sufficient evidence.” 
* * * 


A Ricut Way MEETING on St. Pat- 
RICK’s Day 


| Preeti NEE Colo., pulled off an un- 
usual stunt on March 19 in the form 
of a St. Patrick’s Day dinner (two days 
late) and a Right Way meeting. Besides 
the local people, agents and employes 
from Boulder, Fort Collins, Greeley and 
Longmont were present. 

Naturally, the national color of Erin 
Isle predominated and everything was 
green, including hats, table napkins, 
cherries, ice cream and cigar wrappers. 

Superintendent F. O. Reed presided as 
chairman, while Agent E. W.. Behrend of 
Loveland provided local talent. Most of 
the agents were called upon by Mr. Reed 
to discuss assigned business topics and it 
was a most successful affair, educationally 
and in the way of entertainment. 

The menu of the dinner is well worth 

reproducing: 


MENU 


GRAPE FRUIT 
Increase Business 


FRIED CHICKEN 
Number of Claims 
Increased 28% in 
January. 


ESCALLOPED 
POTATOES 
Number of Claims 
Reduced 15% in 
February 


PEAS 
Amount of claims 
paid 1926 $23,682.15 


SALAD—(THOU- 
SAND ISLAND Ff 
DRESSING) 
Decrease in Ship- 
ments 1926—36,973 


HOT ROLLS and 
BUTTER 


presented in 1926 
823 


* 


LOVELANDER 
JELLY 
Average araount 
paid per claim in 
1926—$9.47 


Number of claims _ 


PIE A LA MODE 


Increased Salary, 
ficiency 


TEA — COFFEE — 
Reduce Claims 25% 


tically received. 


tions for the solution of out- 


business. 
* * * 


At Grand Rapids 


Claims E. H. Stevens 
of the Central Departments 
at Chicago, is quite an 
orator, as those who have heard him will 
testify. 

One of his most recent appearances was 
before the Transportation Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in the dining room of the 
Association of Commerce in that city on 
April 7. Around 125 members were 
present, including a good representation 
from the Company, who belong to the 
organization, among them Superintend- 
ent E. J. Flanagan of the Western 
Michigan division, headquarters in that 
city; his chief clerk, H. B. Dunlap; Claim 
Agent C. J. Lilley; General Agent Dun- 
lap and Route Agents Carr and Harrison. 

Mr. Stevens reviewed the history of 
the Company and concluded with his 
favorite topic, the steps the Company 
has been taking to solve the claim problem. 


On May 10, General Manager G. D. 
Curtis of our Northern Department was 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
St. Paul Transportation Club in his home 
city. eae * 

Unusual Claim Avoided 
[ieee Ind., had a shipment 
of funeral flowers for a consignee in 
Winamac, 30 miles away that missed the 


“sharks” in claim prevention 
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Increase Ef- 


MILK — | 


With such a tempting | 
menu, it is small wonder) 
| that the speeches were full 
| of “meat”? and enthusias-_ 
Practiog 
cally every agent was able 
to offer constructive sugges=- — 


standing problems of the 


UPERINTENDENT of © 


; 


| 


Night Depot Agent E. M. Banta and Night Trans-_ 
ferman J. C. Freuchtel, at Logansport, Ind., are 
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rain. Night Depot Agent E. M. Banta 
nd Night Transferman J. C. Freuchtel 
ealized that a claim would probably re- 
ult as there was notrain until the nextday. 

So, after they got off duty, about 7 
Yclock the next morning, they took 
heir automobile and drove to Winamac, 
lelivering the flowers in plenty of time 
* the funeral. Thus was an unusual 
slaim avoided. 


Department at Detroit, Mich., we 
& have received the interesting collec- 
tion of pictures which we reproduce on 
this page. 

With them comes a list of 
popular employes, to whom 
humorous references are made or 
bright sayings are credited. They 
are all known by nicknames, 
which indicates the good fellow- 
ship that prevails throughout the 
Detroit organization. 

Lack of space prevents us from 
presenting the list, but it is suf- 
ficient to say that reference is 
thus made to Terminal Agent 
George Macklem, Master of 
Vehicles J. A. Keo- 
hane, J. M. Bach, 
we Averill, W. 
Curtis, Howard 
Reilly, E. Dan- 
mis. W. J. Fan- 
ning, A. Bach, R. 
A. Buck, Tom 
Bradley, Ed. 
Inayes, E.A. 
Mic Donald, 
Tommy Childs, 
WN. Cannings, D. 
McKinney, Paul 
Wilson, H. Mical- 
son, Frank Travis, 
G. Simpson, Wil- 
liam Irvine, Art 
Lafrey, Joe Brady, 
Bernard Curley, 


Pees D. C. Dutton of our Vehicle 


PIhe RCP RESS MESSENGER 


An Advertising ‘‘Clincher”’ 


Agia J. A. Campbell at Batesville, 
Ark., is of the opinion that agents 
can secure considerable advertising for 
the Company by getting local merchants 
to exploit the fact that some of their 
goods have just arrived by express. 


Agent Campbell visited one of the 
local grocery stores when the proprietor 


% 


Part of our “up and going’ vehicle force at Detroit, Mich. 


Detrorr Has Loyat and ALERT VEHICLEMEN 


at Detroit, many of whom have long 
service records and are well liked and 
efficient. The same may be said of the 


heads of the various departments and 


Above—A few more of the old gang. Left—Termi- 

nal Agent George Macklem. Right—Master of 

Vehicles J. A. Keohane. Below—(left to right)— 

C. Shank, D. C. Dutton, W. Curtis, A. R. Lafrey, 
Mr. Macklem 
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was writing an advertisement, calling at- 
tention to fish and vegetables that he 
had to offer for the Lenten season. As 
a result, this was the conclusion of the 
advertisement: 

“Express shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables arrive daily from the Rio 
Grande Valley and Florida. Always 
fresh! Call us when you need anything 
in this line.” 


their utmost to serve our patrons in this 
great manufacturing and industrial cen- 
ter. 

Of course, the principal industry of 
Detroit is the automobile, but 
there are many others and for a 
number of years Superintendent 
G. C. Brokaw, an experienced 
expressman, has had supervision 
over our extensive city opera- 
tions, which includes the handling 
of business at four terminals, the 
Michigan Central, Union Depot, 
the Grand Trunk and the D. T. 
6c. 

There are some pretty good 
business-getters in Detroit, to 
judge from what was done dur- 
ing February. The 
automobile indus- 
boy iia va mgy a 
slump, some of the 
men selected for 
the work made 459 
calls on patrons 
and obtained 2,759 
shipments that 
would not other- 
wise have gone by 
our service. Com- 
mercial Agent 
Houston was a 
star man, lining up 
large shipments 
for the flower 
show that opened 
on March 12. Big 


gains were made 


in the book and building trades by clever 
solicitation on the part of various alert 
employes. 


that Detroit has loyal and alert vehicle- 
men who are constantly looking after the 
best interests of the Company and doing 


George Geisler and Joe and Larry Or- 
chard. 
There are approximately 800 employes 


Four New AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES ABROAD 


T* adequately handle the increased 
tourist travel to foreign countries 
and to establish additional points of 
direct contact abroad, the American Ex- 
press Company has added to its system 
four new offices, located in Venice, Italy, 
Palermo and ‘Taorimina, Sicily, and 
Cannes, France. Thus, there are four 
more links to the world-wide chain of 
“service stations” op- 
erated under the 
American Express sys- 
tem. 

At the present time, 
this comprises fifty-two 
foreign offices, thirty- 
eight domestic offices 
and fourteen domestic 
travel bureaus, oper- 
ating in banks, hotels 
and department stores 
in this country. The 
company is also repre- 
sented by over 10,000 
foreign correspondents 
and the 26,500 Amer- 
ican Railway Express 
offices in this country. 

The new offices are 
equipped to handle all 
phases of American Ex- 
press business, whether 
in the banking field, 
shipping or travel. Al- 
though they have been 
open for only a little 
Over a month, they 
have achieved a posi- 


SESQUI AWARD 


TRAVEL, FINANCIAL and 
FOREIGN BUSINESS 


From a Portland, Ore., Traveler 
ILLIAM F. WOODWARD, a 


prominent business man of Portland, 
Ore., recently made a tour of the country 
and, at the suggestion of General Agent 
I. Waring, took advantage of the assist- 
ance offered by American Railway Ex- 
press offices en route. 


E SESQUE CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
PHILADELPHIA = PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
JUSE IS - DECEMBER 1 196 : : 


‘CELEBRATING ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN INDE PENDENCE, 


THE JURY OF AWARNS. HAS CONFERRED a » 
GRAND PRIZE CERTIFICATE OF AWARD | 
PIN 


eee aie b orn Ef 
CE 3 y > > = 
: Claeziceass Ourpress Componry ee 

‘ aes sper riesgo 


nat tae ad Wee nag Nd ” oo » “i . nae 
Sehsbit of Sragel aud Financial Seracees 


tion comparable to 
offices in Rome, Paris 
and other cities. 


EQurIpPpED WITH 

Every Facirity 
Competent men 
have been placed in 
charge of the various 


The Grand Prize “Certifi- 
cate of Award” and medal 
have been presented to the 
American Express Com- 
pany for its exhibit of travel 
and financial service, at the 
recent Sesqui - Centennial 
International Exposition in 


Philadelphia 


departments and com- 
plete ticket, tour and general travel 
facilities are provided. For the American 
traveler, these offices act virtually as 
banks. Here money can be exchanged 
into the “coin of the realm,” Travelers 
Cheques cashed or a new supply obtained. 
Personal mail of tourists can be forwarded 
in care of the offices, while baggage and 
forwarding problems are handled satis- 
factorily by the freight department. 
The travel business so far this season 
has been exceptionally heavy, both in 
conducted and unconducted tours abroad. 


In a letter of appreciation to Mr. War- 
ing, Mr. Woodward referred to “the 
uniformly kind and sympathetic treat- 
ment shown us by the officials, agents, 
assistants and employes of your Company 


‘throughoutthe United Statesand Canada.” 


In relating his experiences, Mr. Wood- 
ward continued: 


You will recall that we had our mail addressed 
in care of your company at various convenient 
points. This was always taken care of and 
promptly delivered, as well as packages sent in 
care of your company. 

Your Letter of Credit was honored by any 


and every bank and your Travelers Cheques 
were cashed in the most remote, as well as the 
most prominent places. Whether it was a fill- 
ing station in the Blue Mountains, miles from 
any town, or a bootblack stand in the city of - 
New York—it made no difference. f 


We seldom had on our person over $20 in hard 
money. ‘The use of these Travelers Cheques in 
$10 denominations made the carrying of needed 
funds at once convenient and safe. ry 
* * * 


An Odd Case 


HAT Travelers 
Cheques serve as 
means of identification, - 
sometimes under the 
most unusual circum-— 
stances, was indicated 
in an incident related 
by Agent H. C. Shirley — 
of the American Rail- 
way Express at Lake 
Charles, La. 
One day in February, — 
the body of an uniden-— 
tified man was discov- 
ered near Westlake, © 
La. The only articles 
that offered clues as to 
the identity were a 
watch, a fountain pen 
and a gold ring, but 
these proved of little 
real help. 

Shortly before burial, 
someone in the sheriff's 
office remarked that it 
was his experience that 
persons traveling 
around, as apparently 
the deceased had been, — 
usually carried their 
valuables close to their 
persons. This remark — 
led to a further exami- 
nation and the discoy- 
ery of about $25 in cur- | 
rency and $890 in 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques among the effects. 
These seemed to offer a clue. . 

The cheques were almost obliterated, 
but by piecing the signatures together 
the name was deciphered. Thus the 
family of the deceased were located and 
notified. The body was claimed by 
them, with the result that it was given a 
proper burial in Hancock, Mich., the 
home town of the deceased, by members of 
several lodges, with which he had been 
associated. The remains were sent there 
by American Railway Express. 


oy) 
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cently been given by the Omaha 

World-Herald to the fact that 
Stable Foreman John Buck, in charge of 
our horse-drawn equipment in that city, 
still sticks to his horse and buggy and re- 
fuses to forsake Old Dobbin for the auto- 
‘mobile. In fact, he uses it daily in his 
‘inspection work of the equipment on the 
‘streets. 
_ When the Company, according to the 
‘newspaper, moved into a new stable and 
garage, Mr. Buck had the opportunity of 
‘having a small motor car for his work, but 
the said: “No, Pll keep my horse and 
buggy. If I can’t make my rounds in 
one hour, [ll take two.” But we feel 
‘that the reporter was relying more upon 
his imagination than upon any actual 
statement of the stable foreman. 
Mr. Buck has been in charge of horse- 
drawn equipment for some years. Born 
in Germany, he graduated from the 
Heidelberg University and coming to this 
country, was for years brew master for 
the Storz Brewery at Omaha and also had 
charge of their horses. About ten years 
-ago, when Prohibition started to make 
‘itself felt, Mr. Buck saw the writing on 
the wall and decided to go into another 
line of business, entering our vehicle 
“service. 
Perhaps some of the statements in the 
World-Herald’s article are worthy of re- 
production here, although we cannot 
vouch for their accuracy: 

“John likes horses and dogs—blooded 
stock. ‘No mongrels for me,’ he said, as he 
issued a command to a magnificent look- 
ing bull terrier that stood beside him at 

the barn. The bull’s registered patrony- 


CC ecrety been attention has re- 


wi fads of our officials take particular 
pride in their length of service and, 
after a certain period, every five years 
gives them reason for gratification, some- 
what akin to their wedding anniversary. 


i os. > 


W. H. D. Rogers 


Bis, 
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tron Buck and his out fit 


mic is nothing less than ‘Grenadier No. 
2,’ and just because he has a big mouth 
and because he stands for it, the stable 
men named him ‘Fishmouth.’ 

“The stable foreman has charge of the 
46 head of horses and wagons that sup- 
plement the work of the 22 trucks that 
fetch and carry for the American Rail- 
way Express Company in Omaha. John 
makes an eloquent defense of the general 
usefulness of these horses. 

‘For short hauls, and for pick-up stops 
nothing beats a horse and wagon,’ he 
declares. ‘Our Chicago department uses 
997 horses. ‘Trucks get tied up for hours 
in congested alleys and the drivers forget 
everything they ever learned at Sunday 
School, whereas a horse will get his wagon 
out of an alley every time.’ 

“In John’s little private office at the 
stable are many pictures of horses and 
dogs, and one slogan in big letters. It 
reads: ‘Dinner time. How about the 
live animals? Have they been watered 


and fed?’”’ 


His 30TH YEAR IN THE SERVICE 


We have in mind at the moment a 
most pleasant and helpful point of con- 
tact in the office of Vice-President C. W. 
Robie of our Eastern Departments in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building in 
New York City—W. H. D.. Rogers, 
Assistant to Vice-President. 


Mr. Rogers, known to his associates as 
“Bill” and to others who know him famil- 
iarly “Doc,” entered the employ of the 
American Express. Company in April, 
1897, as stenographer in the office of the 
late H. S. Julier, then general manager, 
with headquarters at 65 Broadway. 


“In 1901, Mr. Rogers was appointed 
Secretary to General Manager and placed 
in charge of the office. He continued with 
Mr. Julier until the latter retired in 1914 
and when R. E. M. Cowie, now President 
of our Company, assumed charge of the 
Eastern Departments of the American 
Express on January 1, 1915, as Vice- 
President and General Manager, he ap- 
pointed Mr. Rogers to be one of his 
assistants and he continued as such under 
Vice-President Robie. 
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OMAHA STABLE FOREMAN STIcKs TO O_D DossIn 


Mr. Rogers has a large acquaintance 
among express and railroad officials and 
employes and has been active in the 
A. R. E. Square Club, of New York as 
treasurer and is president of the Amer- 
ican Express Employes Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, which is still active and doing 
excellent work. 


* * * 


Never Grew Old on the Job 


Rei Agent M. J. Harris, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., pays a fitting tribute to 
W. J. Dickey who, having served in the 
business for 39 years, during all but three 
of which he has been joint railroad and 
express agent at Madisonville, in the 
same state, retired on March 1, last. 


“It can be truly said of Mr. Dickey,” 
remarks Route Agent Harris, “that he 
never grew old on the job and was faith- 
ful. He was just 
as painstaking 
and energetic up 
to his last day 
of service as he 
was in his young- 
er days.” 

Mr. Dickey 
is now living at 
Riverside, Cal., 
and according 
to Mr. Harris, 
“the has the sin- 
cere and best 
wishes of all who 
know him.” 


a 


W. J. Dickey 


* * * 


This Casey Didn’t Strike Out 
UPERINTENDENT J. A. Hyde, 


Eastern Texas Division, Dallas, an- 
nounces the retirement of William Casey 
King who, for a number of years, was 
senior messenger in that territory. He 
lacked only 25 days of 44 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


Miro. Eleyedre 
adds: “Mr. King 
was a most faith- 
ful and efficient 
employe, having 
started his ex- 
press career with 
the Adams Ex- 
press Co., later 
joining the ranks 
of the old Texas 
Express Com- 
pany as messen- 
ger, remaining 
with them and 
their successors, 
the Pacific, American and American 
Railway Express Companies, in that ca- 
pacity until his retirement. 

“Mr. King will remain in Denison, 
Texas, where he has made many friends 
during his long residence there.” 


William C. King 
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Two Well Known Chicagoans 


UR attention has been called to the death 
of two well known expressmen in Chicago 
on the last two days in March. 


Francis J. O’Dowp, clerk in the Money De- 
partment, passed 
away after a brief 
illness at the age of 
61. He entered the 
service of the 
American Express 
Company in May, 
1879, at Centralia, 
Ill., when only 13 
years old, and hada 
continuous service 
record of 48 years, 
the greater portion 
of which he spent 
as Messenger and 
Money Clerk. He 
had a large circle of 
friends and ac- 
quaintances in and 

ss outside of the serv- 
Francis J. O’ Dowd ice. 


* * * 


JoHN THOMPSON CLARK, who was retired in 
October, 1924, after 54 years of service, passed 
away on March 30th and is mourned by a host 
of friends. He began his express career in 1870 
as an American Ex- 
press clerk in Cin- 
cinnati. He became 
route agent in 1871 
and Superintend- 
ent at Cincinnati, 
from 1891 to 1895. 
Subsequently he 
was Depot Agent 
at Indianapolis and 
General Agent at 
Coli mibwstie ln 
1901, he became 
Special Represent- is 
aHVe SEM RICaEe John T. Clark 
and continued in 


that capacity until his retirement. 
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CLEVELAND’S MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


HE fact that the MeEssENGER re- 

cently reported the activities of the 
Benevolent Association of the Stable 
Employes in New York has prompted the 
officers of the American Railway Express 
Employes Mutual Benefit Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to tell something about 
their own organization. 

This has been in existence since 
November, 1921, and in the organization 
are 240 members, mostly vehicle employes 
by whom the society was formed. 

The object of the association is to 
bring the employes of the Cleveland divi- 
sions together for the purpose of aiding 
the unfortunate of their number and to 
pay a weekly benefit to sick members and 
a death benefit to the estate of any mem- 
ber who may die. 

An application to the society is accom- 
panied by a fee of 50c and $1.00 for the 
first month’s assessment. If accepted, 
the member pays $1.00 monthly for the 
next two months and thereafter a regular 
assessment of 50c a month. 

If a member is prevented by sickness 
or accident from performing his or her 
usual duties, he presents a certificate from 
a regular physician or surgeon and re- 
ceives a benefit in the sum of $12.00 per 
week (except the first week) for a period 


of 21 weeks, and $10 per week, the next 
20 weeks. 


DeatH BENEFITS Pap 


In industrial cases, where a member 
draws compensation through the State 


e 


Industrial Commission, he receives one. 
half of the regular benefit. In the event 
of death, the association pays $150 to the 
widow or estate of the deceased and also 
a special assessment of 50c, which is 
collected from each member and turned 
over to the estate. 


The financial report of the association 
for April 1, this year, shows that the 
society had paid out in benefits to that 
date, $7,447.65 and had a balance in the 
bank of $1,565.80. To date, the society 
has lost five members through death. 


The management of the association, 
which has among its members General 
Manager G. T. Carlin and Superintendent 
A. C. White, is vested in the following 
officers: T. C. Wichorek, president; 
C. A. Taylor, Vice-president; H. H. 
Harris, secretary; T. A. Dorner, treasurer; 
P. A. Smith, chairman, relief committee; 
H. A. Dank, chairman, financial com- 
mittee. 


WE MOURN THEIR PASSING 


M. A. PIERCE, retired messenger on the C. & 
N. W. run, Marquette to Chicago, died at the ag 
of 75 in the Michigan city on April 24. His bod y 
was taken to Ypsilanti for burial by his two sons, 
A. M. Pierce of Chicago and E. N. Pierce of 
Lima, Ohio. 

* x & 

GEORGE FREDERICK Huser, although only 
32 years old, had been employed for the last 
nine years at Goshen, Ind., and was a popular 
member of the force of Agent Palmer. He is 
survived by his wife and seven children. 


RECENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below were distributed during the month of April. 
for them should at once notify the Traffic Department, 


Agents who have not received issues intended 
American Railway Express Co., 46 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Supp. No 
Supp. No 
Supp. No 


-1toI. C. C. No. 3280 


- 180 to I. C. C. No. A-3 


-6to I. C. C. No. 3178 


FOR WHOM INTENDED 
—— 


All Offices 
All Offices 
All Offices in U. 


TO AGENTS IN BLOCKS NAMED 
eS _ 
LOCAL AND JOINT BLOCK TARIFF 
oe 


. No. 1 to Block 1613 


S. except Ariz., 
Ida., Mont., Nev., N. Men: Ore. - No. 2 to Block ae 358, 430, 431, 457, 530, 533, 631, 633, 656, 1029, 
and Wash. 
I. C. C. No. 1373 (7th Rev.) “Ar Colo., - No. 3 to Block 357, 432, 433, 531, 632, 732, 921, 931, 1032, 1542 
la., - No. 4 to Block 103, 735, 920, 102614, 181 
No. - No. 5 to Block 532, 734, 933, 1033, 1121, 1345, 1543, 1713 
ieSo. Cam - No. 6 to Block 634, 733, 754, 1615, 1715, 171514, 2030 
- 9 to Block 1135 
Supp. No. : 
Supp. All Offices in Ala., Ark., Colo., Kan. 
La., Miss., Okla., Tenn., Texas 
(except Block 1819) Wyo. (except 
Block 522) 
All Offices in Ariz. 
All Offices in Ark., Colo., Ill., Ia., 
Kan., La., inn., Mo., Neb., . 
N. D., Okla., S. D., Wisc. - § 


I. C. C. No. A-4 (Collection and Delivery Limits) 
SS 


. 180-A to Ariz. C.C.No. 1 snitondes for el ofices in 


- 5 to I.C.C. No. 3263 


Supp. 
Supp. Supp. No. 2 
Supp. No. 4 
p. No. 13 
Revision) 


Supp .2 to I. C. C. No. 3271 
Supp. No. 19 to Rules & Title Page 
Sec. I. C. C. No. A-4 


Fla. Sec. I. C. C. 
Ga. Sec. I. C. C. No. 1373 (9 Rev.) 
C.N 2 
to 


u 
All Offices in Calif. : ¢ 


All pices in Del., R. I., Tenn., 

a. * a. 
No. 1373 (8 Rev.) All Offices in Fla. 
Qo. 


All Offices in Ga. : ° . (3rd Revision 
All Offices in Kan. . - No. Supp. No. 1 
All Offices in La. ooh 


Kan. P. U. o. 13 
Supp. No. 17 
. C. No. 80 All Offices in La. . - No. Wash. 
.U. C. No. 233 All Offices in Ohio . -No. 3 W. Va. (5th 
. 3132 All Offices in Okla. Wisc. Supp. No. 5 
No. 67 _— All Offices in S. C. 
: All Offices in Block 203, 206, 602, 
Pa. Block 1050, 1203, 1507 
- C. C. No. 3320 All Offices in Block 1020 
. C. C. No. 3321 All Offices in Block 1021 
. C. C. No. 3324 All Offices in Block 1714 
C. C. No. 3318 All Offices in Block 1819 


ALL OFFICES IN CANADA 
———— 


Supp. No. 14 to E. T. A. Cir. No. 180 
Supp. No. 73 to C. R. C. No. E. T. 748 


PICTORIALLY SPEAKING 


President Coolidge was presented with these 
two young African lion cubs by Gould Dietz of 
Omaha, but because of their size, had them placed 
in the National Zoological Park at the Capital. 

As reported on Page 4 of this issue, these ani- 
mals arrived on the S..S. Asturias in April and 
were handled by the Company to Washington 
and other cubs to Omaha, Neb., and Cedar 


One of the three ‘‘voices with a 
smile” throughout the day and 
night at the Pennsylvania Express 
Terminal in Long Island City is 
that of Miss Gladys Wolcott, Chief 
Operator, who presides over the 
big switchboard during the day- 
time. oe 


Rapids, Ia. With them traveled a young 
deer or ‘‘dulker,”’ which Mrs. Coolidge 
had added to the White House collection. 


Courtesy Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Balto, the famous Alaskan husky dog, which led 
the pack of Gunnar Kasson in bringing anti-toxin 
to diphtheria-stricken Nome in February, 1926, was 
gradually slipping from public memory, when the 
Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer’ rescued the canine hero 
and his mates by a popular subscription. wa 

The animals were purchased and sent from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland in March, making the trip in 
the fast time of a little under 80 hours. The dogs 
were insured for $2,000, their purchase price. They 
have been added to the Brookside Zoo in Cleveland. 


Agent F. H. Graves at Electra, 
Texas, recently proved that he knew 
how to “trim a window,” as shown 
above. It was devoted to illustrating 
by exhibits how he can aid people on 
their vacations and during their 
travels by handling their baggage and 
selling Travelers Cheques for the pro- 
lection of their funds. 


Tes 
: a 
ne * 
One of the biggest annual events at Cloverdale, Cal., is the Citrus Fair, lasting four Car. He built a ‘tunnel’ and platform twelve feet square all of oranges, using 2,400 


days around Washington’s Birthday. This year, Agent J. N. Kothgassner decided to for his exhibit, of which we present two views. Needless to say, it attracted much favor- 
have the Company properly represented and obtained the use of our Model Refrigerator able comment. 


CONVENIENT ; 
SERVICE FOR VACATION LUGGAGE 


HE average traveler, especially the summer 

vacationist, makes his plans weeks in ad- 

vance so that his brief sojourn at the seashore 
or the mountains may be one of complete enjoyment. 
Nothing spoils a vacation so thoroughly as a mislaid or 
lost trunk. 

As now is the time when vacation plans are bemg 
made, a new and particularly 
artistic and attractive poster 
makes its appearance on our 
vehicles throughout the coun- 
try, as illustrated above, bear- 
ing the simple suggestion that 
Express is “Convenient Service 
for Vacation Luggage.” 

During recent years, a steady 
increase in our baggage traffic 
indicates that the public is be- 
ginning to realize how easy and 
direct it is to let the Express- 
man handle its baggage prob- 
lems. For city people, it means 
simply getting in touch with 
the nearest express office by 
‘phone and asking that a 


Careful attention to the “marks” on trunks and “inside in- 
formation’’ will prevent many summer baggage tragedies 


4PPROACHES 


vehicle make a call. The owner has nothing more to do 
about it, knowing that the trunk will be delivered 
direct to his hotel or boarding house, if he sojourns in a 
resort where we maintain delivery service. If he is 
going to a section in the heart of the country, he knows 
that his trunk will be at the local railroad station, and 
it won't take long to get it. 

We can make more friends— 
and more enemies—according 
to how we handle baggage, 
than any other class of traffic. 
A lost or mislaid trunk is a 
serious matter, particularly to 
the owner, because a delay in 
arrival may place him—or her— 
in a serious predicament. Nor- 
mally baggage goes through 
rapidly and most delays are 
due to nadequate marks, “old 
marks,” or misrouting. 

These are evils that can be 
and should be avoided. It is 
our duty to see that all bag- 
gage shipments are handled 
with the greatest expedition 
and care we can give to them. 


Let Us Give too Per Cent Service to the SVUacationist! 
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